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HE confufion which overfpred England after the murder of Charles I. 
proceeded as well from the fpirit of refinement and innovation, which 
agitated the ruling party, as from the diffolution of all that authority, 

. both civil and ecclefiaftical, by which the nation had ever been accuf- 
tomed to be governed, Every man had framed the model of a republic ; and, 
however new it was or fantaftical, he was eager of recommending it to his fellow ci- 
tizens, or even of impofing it by force upon them, Every man had adyufted a fyf- 
tem of religion, which, being derived from no traditional authority, was peculiar to 
himfelf; and being founded on fuppofed infpiration, not on any principles of human 
reafoning, had no ‘means, befides cant and low rhetoric, by which it could recom- 


mend itfelf to others, The Levellers infifted on an equal diftribution of property 
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and power, and difclaimed all dependance and fubordination. The Millenarians. 
or Fifth-Monarchy-men required, that government itfelf fhould be abolithed,, 
and all human powers be laid in the duft, in order to pave the way forthe domi- 
nion of Chrift, whofe fecond coming on earth they fuddenly. expected. The 
Antigomians even infifted, that the obligations of morality and’ natural law ‘were 
fufpended, and that the ele€t, guided by an internal principle, more perfect and 
divine, were fuperior to the Leggarly elements of juftice and humanity. A confi- 
derable party declaimed againft tythes and a hireling priefthood, and were re- 
folved that the magiftrate fhould not fupport by power or revenue any ecclefi- 
aftical eftablifhment. Another party inveighed againft the law and its profeffors ; 
and on pretence of rendering more firaple the diftribution of juftice, were de- 
frous of abolifhing the whole fyftem of Englith jurifprudence, which feemed in- 
terwoven with monarchical government. Even thofe among the republicans, 
who adopted not fuch extravagancies, were fo intoxicated with their faintly cha- 
raéter, that they fuppofed themfelves poffeffed of peculiar privileges;, and all pro- 
feffions, oaths, laws, and engagements had, in a great meafure, loft their influ- 
ence over them. The bands of fociety were every where loofened ; and the irre- 
gular paffions of men were encouraged by fpeculative principles, ftill more unfocial. 
and irregular. 

Tue Royalifts, confifting of the nobles and more confiderable gentry, being 
degraded from their authority and plundered of their property, were inflamed 
with the higheft refentment and indignation againft thofe ignoble adverfaries, who 
had reduced them to fubjeétion. The Prefbyterians; whofe credit had firft fup- 
ported the arms of the Parliament, were enraged to find, that, by the treachery 
or fuperior cunning of their affociates, the fruits-of all their. fuccefsful labours 
were ravifhed from them. The former party, from inclination and principle,. 
zealoufly attached themfelves to the fon of their unfortunate Monarch, whofe 
memory they refpected, and whofe tragical death they deplored. The latter caft 
their eye towards the fame object; but they had ftill many Prejudic » to over, 
come, many fears and jealoufies to be allayed, ere they could cordially entertain 
thoughts of reftoring that family, whom they had-fo grievoufly offended; and 
whofe principles they regarded with fuch violent abhorrence. 

Tue only folid fupport of the republican independant fa€tion, which, tho’ it 
formed fo fmall a part of the nation, had violently ufurped the government of 
the whole, was a numerous army of about fifty thoufand men. But. this army,. 
formidable from its difcipline and courage, as well as its numbers, was a€tuated by 
a fpirit, that rendered it extremely dangerous to the aflembly, which had affumed 
the command over it. Accuftomed to. indulge every chimera in politics, every, 
7 frenzy, 
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‘frenzy in religion, the foldiers knew little of the fubordination of citizens, and 
‘had only learned, from apparent neceffity, fome maxims of military obedience. 
And while they ftill maintained, that all thofe enormous violations of law and 
equity, of which they had been guilty, were juftified by the fuccefs, with which 
providence had bleffed them ; they were ready to break out into any new difor- 
-der, wherever'they had the profpect of a ‘like fanfion and authority. 


Wuar alone gave fome poize and ftability to-all thefe unfettled humours, was 
‘the great influence, both civil and military, acquired by-Oliver Cromwel. This 
man, fuited to the age in which he lived, and to that alone, was equally quali- 
‘fied to-gain the affection and confidence of men, by what was mean, vulgar, and 
-Tidiculous‘in ‘his*charaéter ; as to command their obedience by what was great, 
daring, and enterprizing. Familiar even to buffoonery with the meanett {fentinel, 
he never loft his authority: Tranfported’to a degree of madne(s with religious ex- 
-‘tafies, he never forgot the political purpofes, to which they might ferve. Hating 
-monarchy, while a fubje&t; defpifing liberty, while a citizen; tho’ he retained 
‘for a time all orders of men under a feeming obedience to the parliament ; he was 
fecretly paving the way, by artifice and courage, to ‘his own unlimited authority. 

Tue Parliament, ‘for fo we muft henceforth call a fmall and-inconfiderable part 
of the houfe of commons, having murdered their Sovereign with fo many appear- 
ing circumftances of folemnity and juftice, and fo much real violence and even 
fury, began to affume more the ‘air of-a civil, legal power, and to enlarge a little 
the narrow bottom, upon which they ftood. A few of the excluded and abfent 
-members, fuch as were'liable to‘leaft exception, were admitted; but on condition, 
‘that they fhould-fign an approbation of whatever had been done in their abfence 
with regard to the King’s trial: And fome of them were willing to acquire a fhare 
of power on fuch terms’: The -greateft part difdained to lend their authority to 
fuch apparent ufurpations. They iffued fome writs for new elections, in places where 
‘they hoped to have intereft enough to bring in their own friends and dependants. 
They named a council of {tate to the number of thirty eight, to whom all addreffes 
‘were made, who gave orders to all generals and admirals, who executed the laws, 
and who digefted all bufinefs before it was introduced into Parliament *. They 
pretended to employ themfelves entirely in adjufting the laws, forms, and me- 


Gv 


othods of a new reprefentative ; and fo foon as they fhould have fettled the nation, 


**Their names were, the Earls of Denbigh, Mulgrave, Pembroke, Salifbury, Lords Grey, Fair- 
"fax, Lord Grey of Groby, Lord Lifle, Rolles, St. John, Wilde, Bradfhaw, Cromwel, Skippon, 
‘Pickering, -Maflam, Ha‘elrig, Harrington, Vane jun. Danvers, Armine, Mildmay, Conttable, 
‘Pennington, Wilfon, Whitlocke, Martin, Ludlow, Stapleton, Heviningham, Wallop, Hutchinfon, 
sBond, Popham, Valentine, Walton, Scot, Purefoy, Jones, 
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they profeffed their intention of reftoring the pow 
they acknowledged, they had entirely derived it. 


Txe Commonwealth found every thing in England compofed into a feeming 
tranquillity by the terror of their arms, Foreign powers, occupied in wars among 
themfelves, had no leizure nor inclination to interpofe in the domeftic diffenfions 
of this iland. The young king, poor and neglected, living fometimes in Hol- 
land, fometimes in France, fometimes in Jerfey, comforted himfelf, amidft his 
prefent diftrefles, with the hopes of better fortune. The fituation alone of Scot- 
land and Ireland gave any immediate inquietude to the new Republic. 


AFTER the fucceffive defeats of Montrofe and Hamilton; and the ruin of their 
Parties, the whole authority in Scotland fell into the hands of Argyle and the 
rigid churchmen, that party which was moft averfe to the interefts of the royal 
family. Their enmity, however, again{t the independants, who had prevented 
the long wifhed for fettlement of Prefbyterian difcipline in England, carried them 
to embrace oppofite maxims in their political condué&. Tho’ invited by the Eng- 
lith Parliament to model their government into a republican form, they refolved 
ftill to adhere to Monarchy, which had ever prevailed in their country, and which, 
by the exprefs terms of their Covenant, they were obliged to defend. They con- 
fidered befides, that as the property of the kingdom lay chiefly in the hands of 
great families, it would be difficult to eftablith a Commonwealth, or without fome 


ve peace or juftice in the 
of the king, againft which they had al- 


cr to the people, from whom, 


chief magiftrate, invefted with royal authority, to prefer 
€ommunity. The execution therefore, 
ways protefted, having occafioned a vacancy of the throne, 
proclaimed his fon and fucceffor, Charles the fecond 3 but upo 
** his good behaviour and ftrict obfervance of the Covenant, an 


they immediately 
nN condition <‘* of 


*-other perfons about him but fach as we 


tion.” Thefe unufual cl 
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THE dominion, which England claimed over Irland, demanded more imme- 
diately their efforts for fubduing that country. In order to convey a juft notion 
of Irifh affairs, it will be neceflary to look backwards fome years, and to relate 
briefly thofe tranfactions, which had paft during the memorab] 
England. When the late King agreed to that 
rebels, which was become fo requifite, 


€ revolutions jn 
ceffation of arms with the Porith 
as well for the fecurity of the Irith Protef- 
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tants as for promoting his interefts in England, the Parliament, in orderto blacken 
his conduct, reproached him with favouring that odious rebellion, and exclaimed 
loudly againft the terms of the ceffation. They even went fo far as to declare it 
entirely null and invalid, becaufe finithed without their confent ; and to this de- 
claration the Scots in Ulfter, and the Earl of Inchiquin, a nobleman of great 
authority in Munfter, profeffed to adhere. By their means, the war was {till kept 
alive; but as the dangerous diftractions in England hindered the Parliament from 
fending any confiderable affiftance to their allies in Ireland, Inchiquin entered into 
an accommodation with Ormond, whom the King had created Lord-Lieutenant 
of that kingdom. This latter nobleman, being a native of Ireland and a perfon 
endowed with great prudence and virtue, formed a {cheme for compofing the dif- 
orders of his country, and for engaging the rebel Irith to fupport the caufe of 
his royal mafter. There were many circumftances which {trongly invited the 
Irifh to embrace the King’s party. The maxims of that Prince had always led 
him to give a reafonable indulgence tothe Catholics throughout all his dominions ; 
and one principal ground of that enmity, which the Puritans profefted againft him, 
was this tacite toleration. The Parliament, even when unprovoked, had -ever 
menaced the Papifts with the moft rigid reftraint, if not a total extirpation; and 
immediately after the commencement of the Trith rebellion, they put to fale all 
the eftates of the rebels, and had engaged the public faith for transferring them 
to the adventurers, who had already advanced money upon that fecurity. -The 
fuccefs, therefore, which the arms of the Parliament met with at Nafeby, {truck 
a juft terror into the Irith; and engaged the council of Kilkenny, compofed of 
deputies from all the Catholic counties and cities, to conclude a peace with the 
Marquefs of Ormond *. They profeffed to return to their duty and allegiance, 
engaged to furnifh ten thoufand men for the fupport, of the King’s authority in 
England, and were contented with ftipulating, in return, indemnity for their re- 
bellion and toleration of their religion. 

Ormonp, not doubting but a peace, fo advantageous and even neceffary to the 
Infh, would be ftriétly obferved, advanced with a fmall body of troops to Kil- 
kenny, in order to concert meafures for common defence with his new allies, 
The Pope had fent over to Ireland a nuncio, Rinuccini, an Italian ; and this man,, 
whofe commiffion empowered him to dire& the {piritual concerns of the Trifh, 
was emboldened, by their ignorance and bigotry, to affume the chief authorit 
in the civil government. Forefeeing that a general fubmiffion to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant would put an end to his own influence, he con{fpired with Owen Oneal, 
who commanded the native Irifh in Uliter, and who bore a great jealoufy to Pref- 
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ston, the General chiefly trufted by the council of ‘Kilkenny. By concert, thefe 


«two malecontents fecretly drew forces together, and were ready to fall on Or- 


»mond, who remained in fecurity, trufting to the pacification fo' lately concluded 
-with the rebels, |He received: intelligence of their treachery, made his retreat 


with great celerity and.conduét, and fheltered-his {mall army ‘in Dublin and the 
, other fortified towns, which ftill remained in the hands of the Proteftants. 


Tue nuncio, full of arrogance, levity, and ambition, was not-contented with 
‘this violation of treaty. “He fummoned an affembly of the clergy at Waterford, 
and engaged them to declare againft that pacification, which the civil council had 


-concluded with their lawful fovereign. ‘He even thundered out a fentence of ex- 


communication -againft all thofe who fhould adhere to a peace, fo préjudicial, as 
he pretended, ‘to: the'Catholic religion ; and the deluded Irith, «terrified with his 
fpiritual menaces, -ranged themfelves every where on his fide, and fubmitted to 
‘his authority. Without fcruple, he carried on war againft the Lord Lieutenant, 
and threatened with a fiege the Proteftant garrifons, which were, all of them, very 
ill provided-for defence. 


MEAnw3BILE, the unfortunate King was neceffitated to take fhelter in the Scots 
army ; and being there reduced to. clofe.confinement, and fecluded from all com- 
merce with his friends, defpaired, that his authority, or even his liberty, would 
ever be réftored tohim. He fent orders'to Ormond, if he could not defend him- 
“felf, rather'to fubmit to the Englifh than the Irifh rebels ; and accordingly the 
“Lord Lieutenant, “being reduced to the Jaft extremity, delivered up Dublin, Tre- 
‘dah, Dundalk, and other garrifons, to Colonel Michael Jones, who took pof- 
‘feffion of them in the name of the Englifh Parliament. Ormond himfelf went 
over to’E:ngland, was admitted to the King’s prefence, .received a grateful ac- 
‘knowlegement for his paft fervices, and during fome time.lived in tranquillity near 
London. But being banifhed, with the other .Royalifts, to a diftance from that 
city, and feeing every event turn out unfortunately for his royal mafter, and 
‘threaten him with a cataftrophe ftill more direful, he thought proper to retire into 
‘France, where he joined the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 

In Ireland, during thefe tranfaCtions, the authority of the nuncio prevailed without 
control among all the Catholics; and that prelate, by his indifcretion and infalence, 
foon made them repent of the power, with which they had intrufted him. Pru- 
dent men likewife were fenfible of the total deftru€tion, which was hanging over 
the nation from the Englifh Parliament, and faw no refource nor fafety but in 
giving fupport to the declining authority of the King. The Earl of Clanricarde, 
a nobleman of very antient family, a perfon too of merit, who had ever 
gpreferved his loyalty, was fenfible of the ruin which threatened his country- 


men, 
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men, and was refolved, if poffible, to prevent it. » He fecretly formed a combi- 
nation among the Catholics; he entered into a correfpondence with Inchiquin, 
who preferved great authority over the Proteftants in Munfter ; he attacked the 
nuncio, whom he chaced out. of the ifland; and he fent to Paris a deputation, 


inviting the Lord Lieutenant to return and take poffeffion of his government. 


Ormonp on his arrival in Ireland found the kingdom divided into many factions, 
among whom either open war or fecret enmity prevailed. ‘The authority of the 
Englith Parliament was eftablifhed in Dublin, and the other towns, which he him- 
felf had delivered into their hands. Oneale maintained his credit in Ulfter; and 
having entered into a fecret correfpondence with the parliamentary generals, was 
more intent on fchemes for his own perfonal fafety than anxious for the preferva- 
tion of his country or religion: The other Irifh, divided between their clergy, 
who were averfe to Ormond, and their nobility, who were attached to him, were 
very uncertain in their motions and feeble in their meafures. The Scots in the 
North, enraged, as well as their other countrymen, againft the ufurpations of the 
Setarian army, profefled their adherence to the King; but were ftill hindered 
by many prejudices from entering into a cordial union with his Lieutenant. 
All thefe diftracted councils and contrary humors checked the progrefs of Ormond, 
and enabled the parliamentary forcesin Ireland to maintain their ground againft him. 
The Englifh army, while employed in fubduing the revolted R oyalifts, in-reducing 
the Parliament to fubjection, in the trial, condemnation, and execution of their 
fovereign, totally neglected the fupply of Ireland, and allowed Jones and the for- 
ces in Dublin to remain in the utmoft weaknefs and neceffity. But the Lord 
Lieutenant, having at laft, with much difficulty, affembled an army of 16,000 
men, advanced upon the Englifh garrifons. Dundalk, where Monk commanded, 
was delivered up by the garrifon, who mutinied againft their governor. ‘Tredah, 
Neury, and other forts. were taken. Dublin was threatened with a fiege ; and 
the affairs of the Lord Lieutenant appeared in fo profperous a condition, that the 
young King entertained thoughts of coming in perfon into Ireland. 

Wuen the Englifh Commonwealth was brought to fome tolerable appearance 
of fettlement, men began to caft their eyes towards the neighbouring ifland. Du- 


a4 


ring the conteft of the two parties, the government of Ireland had remained a. 


great object of intrigue; and the Prefbyterians endeavoured to obtain the lieu- 
tenancy for Waller, the Independants for Lambert. After the execution of the 
King, Cromwel himfelf began to afpire to a command, where fo much glory, he 
faw, might be won, and fo much authority acquired. In his abfence, he tools 


care to have his name propofed to the council of ftate ; and both friends and ene- 
mics 
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mies concurred immediately to vote him into that important office: The former 
fufpected, that the matter had not been propofed merely by chance, without his 
own Concurrence; the latter defired to remove him to a diftance, and hoped, du- 
ring his abfence, to gain the afcendant over F airfax, whom he had fo long blinded 
by his hypocritical profeffions. Cromwel himfelf, when informed of his election, 
feigned furprize, and pretended at firft to hefitate with regard to the acceptance 
of the command. And Lambert, either deceived by his diffimulation, or, in his 
turn, feigning to be deceived, ftil] continued, notwithftanding this d 
ment, his friendfhip and connexions with Cromwel. 


Tue new Lieutenant immediately applied himfelf with his wonted vigilance to 
make preparations for his expedition. Many diforders in England it behoved him 
previoufly to compofe. All places were full of danger and inquietude. Tho’ 
men, aftonifhed with the fucceffes.of the army, remained in feeming tranquillity, 
fymptoms of the higheft difcontent every where appeared. The Englith, long 
accuftomed to a mild government, and unacquainted with diffimulation, could not 
conform their fpeech and countenance to the prefent neceffity, or pretend attach- 
ment to a form of government, which they generally regarded with fuch violent 
abhorrence. It was requifite to change the magiftracy of London, and to degrade, 
as well as punifh, the mayor and fome of the aldermen, before the proclamation 
for the abolition of Monarchy could be publithed in the city. An engagement 
being framed to fupport the Commonwealth without King or Houfe of Peers, the 
army were with fome difficulty brought to fubfcribe it ; 
upon the reft of the nation under fevere penalties, no lefs than the putting all re- 
fufers out of the protection of law; fuch obftinate reluctance was obferved in the 
people, that even the imperious Parliament were obliged to defift from it. The 
fpirit of Fanaticifm, by which that affembly had at firft been ftrongly fupported, 
was now turned, in a great meafure, againftthem. The pulpits, being chiefly filled 
with Prefbyterians, or difguifed Royalifts, and having been long the fcene of news 
and politics, could by no penalties be reftrained from declarations, unfavourable 
to the eftablithed government. Numberlefs were the extravagances, which broke 
out among the people. Everard, a difbanded foldicr, having preached that the 
time was now come when the community of goods would be renewed among Chri- 
ftians, led out his followers to take poffeffion of the } 


and; and being carried be- 
fore the general, he refufed to falute him, becaufe he was but his fellow-creature *. 


What feemed more dangerous: The army itfelf was infected with like humors <i 


ifappoint- 


but tho’ it was impofed 
P 


Tho’ 
* Whitlock. 
+ The following inftance of extravagance is given by Walker, inh 


is Hiftory of Independancy, 
art lI. p.152. About this time, there came fi 


x foldiers into the parifh church of Walton upon 


Thantes, 
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Tho’ the Levellers had for a time been fuppreffed by the audacious fpirit of Crom- 
wel, they {till continued to propagate their doctrines among the private men and in- 
ferior officers, who pretended a right to be confulted, as before, in the adminiftration 

f the Commonwealth. They now practifed againft their officers the fame leffon, 
which they had been taught againft the Parliament. They framed a remonftrance, 
and fent five agitators to prefent it to the General and council of war: Thefe were 
cafhiered with ignominy by fentence of a court martial. One Lockier, having car- 
ried his fedition farther, was fentenced todeath; but this punifhment was fo far from 
quelling the mutinous fpirit, that above a thoufand of his companions fhowed their 
adherence to him, by attending his funeral, and wearing in their hats black and fea- 


Chap. I. 
1649. 


green ribbons by way of favours. About four thoufand affembled at Burford under evetters fap. 
the command of Thomfon, a man formerly condemned for fedition by a court- prefled. 


martial, but pardoned by the General. Colonel Reynolds, and afterwards Fairfax 
and Cromwel, fell upon them while unprepared for defence, and feduced by 
the appearance of atreaty. Four hundred were taken prifoners: Some of them 
capitally punifhed: The reft pardoned: And this tumultuous fpirit, tho’ it 


Thames, near twilight; Mr. Faucet, the preacher there, not having till then ended his fermon. One 
of the foldiers had a lanthorn in his hand, and a candle burning init, and in the other hand four candles 
not lighted. He defired the parifhioners to ftay a while, faying he had a meflage from God unto them, 
and thereupon offered to go into the pulpit. But the people refufing te give him leave fo to do, or to’ 
ftay in the church, he went into the church-yard, and there told them, that he had a vifion wherein 
he had received a command from God, to deliver his will unto them, which he was to deliver, and they 
to receive upon pain of damnation; confifting of five lights. (1) ‘* That the fabbath was abolifhed as 
** unneceflary, Jewifh, and merely ceremonial. And here (quoth he) I fhould put out the firit light, 
<* but the wind is fo high ] cannot kindle it. (2) ‘That tythes are abolifhed as Jewifh and ceremonial, 
«© a great burthen to the Saints of God, and a difcouragement of induftry and tillage. And here I 
«* fhould put out my fecond light, &c. (3) That minifters are abolifhed as Antichriftian, and of no 
** longer ufe now Chrift himfelf defcends into the hearts of his faints, and his {pirit enlighteneth them 
«* with revelations and infpirations. And here I fhould put out my third light, &c. (4). Magiftrates 
«© are abolifhed as ufelefs now that Chrift himfelf is in purity amongft us, and hath ereéted the kingdom 
«¢ of the faints upon earth. Befides they are tyrants, and oppreffors of the liberty of the faints; and tye 
<¢ them to laws and ordinances, mere human inventions: And here I fhould put out my fourthJight, 
“¢ &c, (4) Then putting his hand into his pocket, and pulling outa little bible, he fhewed it open 
«* to the people, Saying, Hereis a book you have in great veneration, confifting' of two parts, the old 
«and new Teftament: I maft tell you it is abolithed; it containeth beggarly rudiments, milk for 
«* babes: But now Chrift isin glory amongft us, and imparts a farther meafure of his fpirit to his faints 
«*-than this can afford. I am commanded to burn it before your face. ‘Then putting out the candle 
‘* he faid; and here my fifth light is extinguifhed.” It became a pretty common doctrine at that time, 
that it was unworthy of a Chriftian man to pay rent to his fellow creatures ; and landlords were obliged 
to ufe all the penalties of law againft their tenants, whofe confcience was fcrupulous, 
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ftill lurked in the army, and broke out from time to time, feemed for the prefent 
to be fupprefled, 

Petitions framed in the fame fpirit of oppofition were reprefented to the parlia- 
ment by lieutenant-colonel Lilburn, the perfon who, for difperfing feditious pamph- 
lets, had formerly been treated with fuch feverity by the Star Chamber. His liberty 
was at this time as ill relifhed by the Parliament, and he was thrown into prifon, 
as a promoter, of fedition and diforder in the Commonwealth. The women ap- 
plied by petition for his releafe; but were now defired to mind their houfehold 
affairs, and leave the government of the ftate tothe men. From all quarters, the 
Parliament were harraffed with petitions of avery free nature, which ftrongly {poke 
the fenfe of the nation, and proved how ardently all men longed for the reftoration 
of their laws and liberties. Even in a feaft, which the city gave to the Parlia. 
ment and Council of State, it was efteemed a requifite precaution, if we may credit 
Walker and Dugdale, to {wear all the cooks, that they would ferve nothing but 
wholefome food te them, ; 

Tue Parliament judged it neceflary to enlarge the laws of high-treafon beyond 
thofe narrow bounds, within which they had been confined during the monar- 
chy. They even comprehended verbal offences, nay intentions, tho’ they had ne- 
ver appeared in any overt act againft the ftate. To affirm the prefent govern- 
ment to be an ufurpation, to affert that the Parliament or Council of State were. 
tyrannical or illegal, to endeavour the fubverting their authority or ftirring up 
fedition againft them ; thefe offences were declared to be high treafon. ‘The power 
of imprifonment, of which the petition of right had bereaved the King, it was 
now found requifite to. reftore to the Council of State; and all the jails of England 
were filled with men whom the jealoufies and fears of the ruling party had repre- 
fented as dangerous*, The taxes continued by. the new government, and which, 
being unufual, were efteemed heavy, encreafed the general ill will under which it la- 
boured. Befides the cuftoms and excife, ninety thoufand pounds a month were levied 
on land for the fubfiftence of the army. The fequeftrations and compofitions of the 
Royalifts,the fale of the crown lands, and of the dean and chapter lands, tho’ 
they yielded immenfe fums, were not fufficient to fupply the vaft expences, and, 
as was fufpected, the great depredations, of the Parliament and of their creatures. 

Amupst all thefe. difficulties and difturbances, the fteddy mind of Cromwel, 
without confufion or embaraflment, {till purfued its purpofe. While he was col- 
lecting an army of twelve thoufand men in the weft of England, he fent to Ireland, 
under Reynolds and Venables, a reinforcement of four thoufand horfe and foot, 
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in order to ftrengthen Jones, and enable him to defend himfelf againft the marquefs Chap. f. 

of Ormond, who lay at Finglafs and began to threaten Dublin. Inchiquin, with 1649. 

a feparate body, having taken Tredah and Dundalk, gave a defeat to Offarrell 

who ferved under Oneal, and to young Coot who commanded fome parliamentary 

forces. After he had joined his troops to the main army, with whom, for fome 

time, he remained united, Ormond pafied the river Liffy, and took poft at Rath- 

mines two miles from Dublin, with a view of commencing the fiege of that city. In 

order to cut off all farther fupply from Jones, he had begun the reparation of an 

old fort, which lay at the gates of Dublin; and being exhaufted with continual 

fatigue for fome days, he had retired to reft, after leaving orders to keep his forces 

under arms, He was fuddenly awaked with the noife of firing; and ftarting from 

his bed, faw every thing already in tumult and confufion, Jones, an excellent 

officer, formerly a lawyer, had fallied out with the reinforcement newly arrived ; 

and attacking the party employed in repairing the fort, he totally routed them, pur- 

fued the advantage, and fell in with the army, which had neglected Ormond’s 

orders. Thefe he foon.threw into diforder ; put them to flight, in fpite of all the 

efforts-of the Lord Lieutenant ;. chaced thenroff the field ;. feized all their tents, 

baggage, ammunition; and returned victorious to Dublin, after killing three Siege of Dubs 

thoufand men, and taking above two thoufand prifoners. lin raifed. 
Tuts lofs, which threw fome blemifh on the military character of Ormond, was 

irreparable to the royal caufe. That numerous army, which, with fo much pains 

and difficulty, the Lord-Lieutenant had been collecting-for more than a year, was dif- 

perfed:in a moment. Cromwel foon after arrived in Dublin, where he was welcomed 

with mighty fhouts and rejoicings. He haftened immediately to Tredah. That 

town was well fortified ;, and Ormond had thrown into it a good garrifon of three 

thoufand men, under Sir Arthur Afton, an officer of reputation. He expected 

that Tredah, lying in the neighbourhood of Dublin, would firft be attempted by 

Cromwel, and he was willing to employ the enemy fome time in that fiege, while 

he himfelf fhould. repair his broken forces. But Cromwel knew the importance 

of difpatch. Having made a breach, he ordered a general affault. Tho? twice September, 

repulfed with great lofs, he renewed the attack, and himfelf, along with Ireton, - — 

led on his men. All oppofition was overborne by the furious valour of the troops, -°'""“"" 

The town was taken {word'in hand ; and orders being iffued to give no quarter, a 

cruel flaughter was made of the garrifon. Even a few, who were faved by the 

foldiers, fatiated with blood, were next day miferably butchered by orders from 

the General. One perfon alone of the whole garrifon efcaped to be a meflenger of 

this univerfal havoc and deftruction. 
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Cromwet pretended by this fevere execution to retaliate the cruelty of the Irith 
maffacre : But he well knew, that almoft the whole garrifon was Englifh; and his 
juftice was only a barbarous policy, in order to terrify all other garrifons from refilt- 
ance. His policy, however, had the defired effect, Having led the army without 
delay to Wexiord, he began to batter the town. The garrifon after a flight de- 
fence offered to capitulate ; but before they obtained a ceffation, they imprudently 
neglected their guards; andthe Englifh army ruthed in upon them. The fame fe- 
verity was exercifed as at Tredah. 

Every town, before which Cromwel prefented himfelf, now opened its gates 
without refiftance. Rofs, tho’ {trongly garrifoned, was furrendered by lord Taffe. 
Having taken Eftionage ; Cromwel threw a bridge over the Barrow, and made 
himfelf matter of Pafflage and Carric. Owen Oneal fubmitted at difcretion, and 
foon afterwards died. The Englifh had no difficulties to encounter but what arofe 
from fatigue and the advanced feafon. Fluxes and contagious diftempers crept in 
among the foldiers, who perifhed in great numbers. Jones himfelf, the brave 
governor of Dublin, died at Wexford. And Cromwel had fo far advanced with 
his decayed army, that he began to find it difficult, either to fubfift in the enemies 
country, or retreat to his own garrifons. But while he was in thefe ftraits, Corke, 
Kinfale, and all the Englifh garrifons in Munfter deferted to him, and opening: 
their gates refolved to fhare the fortunes of their victorious countrymen, 


Tuts defertion of the Englith put an end entirely to Ormond’s authority, which 
was already much diminifhed by the misfortunes at Dublin, Tredah and Wexford. 
The Irith, aétuated by national and religious prejudices, could no longer be kept 
in obedience by a proteftant governor, who was fo unfuccefsful in all his enter-. 
prizes. The clergy renewed their excommunications againft him and his adherents, 
and added the terrors of fuperftition to thofe arifing from a victorious enemy. 
Cromwel having received a reinforcement from England, again took the field 
early in the fpring. After a fiege, he made himfelf matter of Kilkenny, the only: 
place where he met with any vigorous refiftance. The whole frame of the Irith 
union being in a manner diffolved, Ormond, foon after, left the ifland, and dele- 
gated his authority to Clanricarde, who found affairs fo defperate as to admit of 
no remedy. The Irith were glad to embrace banifhment asa refuge. Above 
40,000 men pafied into foreign fervice ; and Cromwel, well pleafed to free the 
ifland from enemies, who never could be cordially reconciled to the Englifh, gave 
them full liberty and leifure for their embarkation, 
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Wart Cromwel proceeded with fuch uninterrupted fuccefs in Ireland, which 
in the fpace of nine months he had almoft entirely fubdued, fortune was preparing 
for him a new fcene of victory and triumph in Scotland. Charles was at the 
Hague, when Sir Jofeph Douglas brought him intelligence, that he was pro- 
claimed King by the Scots parliament. . At the fame time, Douglas informed him 
of the hard conditions annexed to the proclamation, and damped extremely that 
joy, which might arife from his being recognized fovereign in one of his king- 


doms. Charles too confidered, that thofe who pretended to acknowledge his 


title, were at that very time in a¢tual rebellion againft his family, and would be 
fure to intruft very little authority into his hands, and fcarcely would afford him 
perfonal liberty and fecurity. As the profpect of affairs in Ireland was at that 
time very promifing, he intended rather to try his fortune in that kingdom, from 
which he expected, more dutiful fabmiffion and obedience. 


Mean while he found it expedient to depart from Holland. The people in the 
United Provinces were much attached to his interefts. Befides his connexion with 
the family of Orange, which was extremely beloved by the populace, all men re- 
garded with compaffion his helplefs condition, and expreffed the greateft abhor- 
rence againft the murder of his father; a deed, to which nothing, they thought, 
but the rage of fanaticifm and faction could have impelled the Parliament. But 
tho’ the public in general bore a great favour to the King, the States were uneafy 
at his prefence. They dreaded the Parliament, fo formidable by their power, 
and fo profperous in all their enterprizes. They apprehended the moft precipitant 
refolutions from men of fuch violent and haughty difpofitions. And after the 
murder of Doriflaus, they found it ftill:more neceflary to fatisfy the Englith Com- 
monwealth, by removing the King at a diftance from them. 


Dorisiaus, tho’ a native of Holland, had lived long in England ; and being 
employed as affiftant to the high court of juftice, which condemned the King, he 
had rifen to great credit and favour with the ruling party. They fent him envoy 
into Holland ; but no fooner had he arrived at the Hague, than he was fet upon 
by fome Royalifts, chiefly retainers to Montrofe. They rufhed into the room, 
where he was fitting with fome company ; dragged him from the table; put him 
to death as the firft victim to their murdered fovereign; very leifurely and peace- 
ably feparated themfelves and tho’ orders were iffued by the magiftrates to ar- 
reft them, thefe were executed with fuch flownefs and reluctance, that the crimi- 


nals had, all of them, the opportunity to make their efcape. 


Cuartes, having paffed fome time at Paris, where no affiftance was given him, 
and even few civilities were paid him, made his retreat into Jerfey, where his au- 
8 thority 
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thority was ftill acknowledged, Winram, laird of Liberton, came to him as de- 
puty from the committee of eftates in Scotland, and informed him of the condi- 
tions, to which he muft neceflarily fubmit before he could be admitted to the ex- 
ercife of his authority. Conditions more fevere were never impofed by fubjects 
upon their fovereign ; but as the affairs of Ireland began extremely to decline, and 
the King found it no longer fafe to venture himfelf in that ifland, he gave a civil 
anf{wer to Winram, and defired commuiffioners to meet him at Breda, in order to 
enter into a treaty with regard to thefe conditions. 

Tue earls of Caftilis and Lothian, the lord Burley, the laird of Liberton and 
other commiffioners, arrived at Breda; but without any power of treating : The 
King muft fubmit without referve to the terms impofed upon him. The terms 
were, That he thould iftue a proclamation, banithing from court all excommuni- 
cated perfons, that is, all thofe who, either vader Hamilton or Montrofe, had 
ventured. their lives for his family ; that no Englith fubje&, who had ferved 
again{t the Parliament, fhould be- allowed to approach him.; that he fhould. bind 
himfelf by his royal promife to take the covenant ; that he thould ratify all ads 
of Parliament, by which Prefbyterian Severnment, the direory of worthip, 
confeffion of faith and catechifm, were enjoined; and that in civil affairs he fhould 
Govern himself entirely according to the direction of Parliament, and ip ecclefi- 
aftical according to. that of the affembly. Thefe Propofals, the commiflioners, 
after pafling fome time in fermons and prayers, in order fo exprefs the more de- 
termined refolution, very folemnly delivered to the King, 

Tue King’s friends were extremely divided: w 
fhould aé in this critical conjun@ure. 
him from accepting conc 
faid; that the men, 
gotted of that party, 
excited a rebellion agai ing ;_ af imi ceffions, 
had renewed. their rebe victories. in England ; 

in his uttermoft diftrefs, had 

together with their own: honour, to his barbarous enemies: 

That. they. had as yet fhown no marks. of repentance, and even: in the terms, 
which they now propofed, difplayed the fame antimonarchical Principles, and the 
fame jealoufy. of their fovereign, by which they had ever been. a@tuated : That 
nothing could be more difhonourable, than that the King, in his firft enterprize, 
fhould facrifice, merely for the empty name of royalty, thofe Principles, for 
which his father had died a Martyr, and in which he himfelf had been frilly 
educated: That by this hypocrify he might lofe the Royalifts, who alone were 
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fincerely attached to him; . but never would gain the Prefbyterians,-who were 
averfe to his family, and his caufe, and would afcribe his compliance merely to 
policy and necefflity: That the Scots had refufed to give him any affurancesof 
their intending to reftore him to the throne of England ; and could they even be 
engaged to make fuch an attempt, it had fufficiently appeared, by the event of 
Hamilton’s engagement, how unequal their force was to fo great an enterprize : 
That on the firft check which they fhould receive, Argyle and his partizans 
would lay hold of the quickeft expedient for reconciling themfelves to the Eng~ 
lith parliament, and would betray the King, as they had done his father, into the 
hands of his enemies :; And that, however defperate the royal caufe, it muft fill 
be regarded as highly imprudent in the King to make a facrifice of his honour, 
where the fole purchafe was to endanger his life or liberty. 


Tue Earl. of -Laneric, now Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of Lauderdale, and 
others of that party, who. had. been, banifhed their country for the late engage- 
ment, were then with the King ; and being defirous of returning home in his re- 
tinue, they joined the opinion of the young duke of Buckingham, and very ear- 
neftly prefied him to accept the conditions required of him, It was urged, that 
nothing would more gratify the King’s-enemies than to fee him fall into the fnare 
laid for him, and by fo fcrupulous a nicety leave the poffeffion of his dominions 
to thofe who defired but a pretence for excluding him: That Argyle, notdaring 
fo far to oppofe the bent of the nation as to throw off all allegiance to his fovereign, 
had embraced this expedient, by which he hoped to make Charles dethrone him- 
felf, and refufe a kingdom, which was offeredhim : That it was not to be doubted 
but the fame national fpirit, affifted by Hamilton and his party, would ftill rife 
higher in favour of their Prince after he had intrufted himfelf to their fidelity, and 
would much abate the rigor of the conditions now impofed upon him: That 
whatever might be the prefent intentions of the ruling party, they muft unavoi- 
dably be engaged in a war with England, and moft accept the affiftance. of the 
King’s friends of all parties, in order to fupport themfelves againft a power fo 
much fuperior: That however a fteddy, uniform conduct might have been fuitable 
to the advanced age and ftrict engagements of the late King, no one would throw 
any blame on.a young prince for complying with conditions, which neceflity had 
extorted from him: That even the rigour of thofe principles profefléd by his fa- 
ther, tho’ with fome it had exalted his. character, had been extremely prejudicial 
to his intereft ; nor could any thing be more ferviceable to the royal caufe than to 
give all parties room to hope for more equal and more indulgent maxims of go- 
vernment: And that where affairs were reduced to fo defperate a fituation, dan- 
gers ought little to be regarded ; and the King’s honour lay rather in fhowing fome 

' early 
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early fymptoms of courage and activity than chufing ftrictly a party among theo- 
logical controverfies, with which, it might be fuppofed, he was, as yet, very 
little acquainted. 

Turse arguments, feconded by the advice of the Queen and of the Prince of 
Orange, the King’s brother in law, who both of them efteemed it ridiculous to 
refufe a kingdom, merely from regard to epifcopacy, had great influence on 
Charles. But what chiefly determined him to comply was the account brought 
him of the fate of Montrofe, who, with all the circumftances of rage and con- 
tumely, had been put to death by his zealous countrymen. Tho’ in this inftance 
the King faw more evidently the furious fpirit, by which the Scots were actuated, 
he had now no farther refource, and was obliged to grant whatever was demanded 
of him. 

Montrose, having laid down his arms at the command of the late King, had 
retired into France, and, contrary to his natural difpofition, lived for fome time 
inactive at Paris. He there became acquainted with the famous Cardinal de 
Retz; and that penetrating judge celebrates him in his memoirs as one of thofe 
heroes, of whom there are no longer any remains in the world, and who are only 
to be met with in Plutarch. Defirous of improving his martial genius, he took 
a journey to Germany, was careffed by the Emperor, received the rank of 
Marefchal, and propofed to levy a regiment for the Imperial fervice. While 
employed for that purpofe in the Low Countries, he heard of the tragical death of 
the King ; and at the fame time recej¥ed from his young mafter a renewal of his 
commiffion of Captain-General in Scotland *. His ardent and daring fpirit needed 
but this authority to put him in action. THe gathered followers in Holland and 
the north of Germany, whom his great reputation allured to him. The King of 
Denmark and Duke of Holftein fent him fome fmall fupplies of money: The 
Queen of Sweden furnifhed him with arms: The Prince of Orange with thips : 
And Montrofe, haftening his enterprize, left the King’s agreement with the Scots 
fhould make him revoke his commiffion, fet out for the Orkneys with about 
500 men, moft of them Germans. Thefe were al! the preparations, which he 
could make againft a kingdom, fettled in domettic peace, {fupported by a dif- 
ciplined army, fully apprized of his enterprize, and prepared againft him. Some 


of his retainers having told him of a prophety that to bim and bim alone it was re- 


Prey | “eftnve the Kive’s authority tn ai] bis dogisesos } Stee 
Served to reftore the King’s authority in all bis dominions ; he lent a willing ear to 


: eee Wael ba aone4 sunded or improbable. w r 
fuggeftions, which, howev er il grounded or improbable, were fo conformable to 
his own magnanimous difpofition. 
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He armed feveral of the inhabitants of the Orkneys, tho’ an unwarlike people, 
and carried them over with him to Caithnefs ; hoping, that the general affection 
to the King’s fervice and the fame of his former exploits, would make the High+ 
landers flock to his ftandard. But all men were now harraffed and fatigued with 
wars and diforders: Many of thofe, who formerly adhered to him, had been fe- 
verely punifhed by the covenanters : And no profpect of fuccefs was entertained in 
oppofition to fo great a force as was drawn together againft him. But however 
weak Montrofe’s army, the memory of paft events ftruck a great terror into the 
committee of eftates. They immediately ordered Lefley and Holborne to march 
againft him with an army of 4000 men. Strahan was fent before with a body 
of cavalry to check his progrefs. He fell unexpectedly on Montrofe, who had 
no horfe to bring him intelligence. The royalifts were put to flight; all of them 
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either killed or taken prifoners; and Montrofe himfelf, having put on the difguife \rontrofe 
of a peafant, was perfidioufly delivered into the hands of his enemies, by a friend, taken prifon- 


to whom he had entrufted his perfon, 

Aut the infolence, which fuccefs can produce in ungenerous minds, was exer- 
cifed by the covenanters againft Montrofe, whom they fo much hated and fo much 
dreaded. Theological antipathy farther encreafed their indignities towards a per- 
fon whom they regarded as execrable on account of the excommunication, which 
had been pronounced againft him. Lefley led him about for feveral days in the 
fame low habit, under which he had difguifed himfelf. The vulgar, wherever he 
paffed, were inftigated to reproach and vilify him, When he came to Edin- 
burgh, every circumftance of elaborate rage and infult was put in practice by or- 
der of the Parliament. At the eaftern gate of the city, he was met by the ma- 
giftrates, and put into a new cart, purpofely made with a high chair or bench, 
where he was placed, that the people might have a full view of him: He was 
bound with cords, drawn over his breaft and fhoulders, and faflened thro’ holes 
made in the cart. When in this pofture, the hangman took off the hat of the 
noble prifoner, and rode himfelf before the cart in his livery and with his bonnet 
on; the other officers, who were taken prifoners with the Marquefs, walking two 
and two before them. 

Tue populace, more generous and humane, when they faw fo acct a change 
of fortune in this great man, fo lately their dread andterror, into. whofe hands the 
magiftrates, a few years before, had delivered on their knees the keys of the city, 
were ftruck with compaffion, and viewed him with filent tears and admiration. The 
preachers, next Sunday, exclaimed againft thefe movements of rebel nature, as 
they expreffed it ; and reproached the people with their profane tendernefs towards 
this capital enemy of all piety and religion. 
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Wuen he was carried before the Parliament, which was then fitting, Loudon, 
the chancellor, in a violent declamation, reproached him with the breach of the 
national covenant, which he had fubfcribed ; his rebellion againft God, the King, 
and the Kingdom; and the many horrible murders, treafons, and impieties, for 
which he was now to be brought to condign punifhment. Montrofe in his anfwer 
maintained the fame fuperiority above his enemies, to which, by his fame and great 
actions, as well as by the confcience of a good caufe, he was juftly entitled. He told 
the Parliament, thar fince the King, as he was informed, had fo far ayowed their 
authority as to enter into treaty with them, he now appeared uncovered before 
their tribunal; a refpect, which, while they ftood in open defiance to their fove- 
reign, they would in vain have required of him. That he acknowledged with in- 
finite. fhame and remorfe the errors of his early conduct, when their plaufib!e pre- 
tences had feduced him to tread with them the paths of rebellion, and bear arms 

-againft his Princeand Country. That his following fervices, he hoped, had fuffi- 
ciently teftified his repentance, and his death would now atone for that guilt, the 
only one with which he could juftly reproach himfelf. ‘That in all his warlike en- 
terprizes he was warranted by that commiffion, which he had received from his 
and their mafter, againft whofe lawful authority they had erected their ftandard. 
That to venture his life for his fovereign was the leaft part of his merit: He had 
even thrown down his arms in obedience to the facred commands of the King; . 
and had refigned to them the victory, which, in defiance of all their efforts, he 
was {till enabled to difpute with them. ‘That no bload had ever been fhed by him 
but in the field of battle; and many perfons were now in his eye, many now dar- 
ed to pronounce fentence of death upon him, whofe life, forfeited by the laws of 
war, he had formerly faved from the fury of the foldiers. That he was forry to 
find no better teftimony of their return to allegiance than the murder of fo faithful 
a fubje&t, in whofe death the King’s commiffion muft be at once fo highly injured 
and affronted. That as to himfelf, they had in vain endeavoured to vilify and de- 
erade him by all their ftudied indignities: ‘The juftice of his caufe, he knew, 
would ennoble any fortune; nor had he other affliction than to fee the authority of 
his Prince, with which he was invefted, treated with fo muchignominy. And that 
he now joyfully followed, by a like unjuft fentence, his late fovereign; and fhould 
be happy, if, in his future deftiny, he could follow him to the fame blifsful man- 
ions, where his piety and humane virtues had already, without doubt, fecured him 
an eternal recompence. ‘ : 

Monrrosez’s fentence was next pronounced againft him, ‘“* That he, James 
«© Graham” (for this was the only name they vouchfafed to give him) ‘ fhould 
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<* next day be carried to Edinburgh Crofs, and there be hanged on a gibbet, 
“< thirty foot high, for the {pace of three hours: Then be taken down, his 
‘© head be cut off upon a fcaffold, and affixed to the prifon: His legs and arms 
‘© be ftuck up on the four chief.towns of the kingdom: His body be buried in 
‘* the place appropriated for common malefactors ; except the church, upon his 
‘¢ repentance, fhould take off his excommunication.”’ 

Tue clergy, hoping, that the terrors of immediate death had now given them 
an advantage over their enemy, flocked about him, and infulted over his fallen 
fortunes. ‘Chey pronounced his damnation, and affured him, that the judgment, 
which he was foon to fuffer, would prove but an eafy prologue to that which he 
muft undergo hereafter. They next offered to pray with him: But he was too 
well acquainted with thofe forms of imprecation, which they called prayers, 
«© Lord vouchfafe yet to touch the obdurate heart of this proud incorrigible fin- 
‘¢ ner; this wicked, perjured, traiterous, and profane perfon, who refufes to 
‘¢ hearken to the voice of thy church.” Such were the petitions, which he 
expected they would, according to cuftom, offer up for him. He told them, 
that they were a miferable deluded and deluding people ; and would fhortly bring 
their country under the moft infupportable fervitude, to which any nation had eyer 
been reduced. ‘* For my part,” added he, ‘* I am much prouder to have my 
** head affixed to the place, where it is fentenced to ftand, than to have my picture 
<* hang in the King’s bed-chamber. So far from being forry, that my legs and 
“© arms are to be fent to four cities of the kingdom ; I with I had limbs enough to 
‘<< be difperfed into all the cities of Chriftendom, there to remain as teftimonies 
“¢ in favour of the caufe, for whichI fuffer.” This fentiment, that very evening, 
while in prifon, he threw into verfe. The poem remains; a fignal monument of 
his heroic fpirit, and no defpicable proof of his poetical genius. 


Now was led forth, amidft the infults of his enemies and the tears of the people, 
the man of the moft illuftrious birth and greateft renown of the nation, to fuffer, 
for his adherence to the laws of his country and the rights of his fovereign, the 
ignominious death deftined tothe meanef{ malefactor. Every attempt, which the 
infolence of the governing party had madeto fubdue his gallant fpirit, had hitherto 
proved fruitlefs: They made yet one effort more, in this laft and melancholy fcene, 
when all enmity, arifing from motives merely human, is commonly foftened and 
difarmed. The executioner brought that book, which had been publithed in ele- 
eant Latin of his truly heroic actions, and tied it by acord about his neck. Mon- 
trofe {miled at this new inftance of their malice. He thanked them, however, 
for their officious zeal ; and faid, that he bore this teftimony of his bravery and 
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loyalty with more pride than he had ever worne the garter. Having afked, whe- 
ther they had any more indignities to put upon him, and renewing fome devout 
ejaculations, he patiently endured the laft aé of the executioner. 

Tuus perifhed in the thirty eighth year of his age, the gallant marquefs of Mon- 
trofe; the man whofe military genius, both by valour and conduét, had fhone forth 
beyond any, which, during thefe civil diforders, had appeared in the three king- 
doms. The finer arts too, in his youth, he had fuccefsfully cultivated ; and 
whatever was fublime, elegant, or noble, touched his great foul. Nor was he 
infenfible to the pleafures cither of fociety or of love. Something, however, of 
the vaft and unbounded characterized all his aétions and deportment; and it was 
merely by an heroic effort of duty, that he brought his mind, impatient of fupe- 
riority and even of equality, to pay fuch unlimited fubmiffion to the will of his 
fovereign, o 

Tue vengeance of the covenanters was not fatisfied with Montrofe’s execution. 
Urrey, whofe inconftancy now led him to take part with the King, fuffered about 
the fame time: Spotifwood of Daerfie, a youth of eighteen, Sir Francis Hay of 
Dalgetie, and colonel Sibbald, all of them men of birth and character, under- 
went a like fate. Thefe were taken prifoners with Montrofe. The Mar- 
quefs of Huntley, about a year before, had alfo fallen a victim to the feverity of 
the covenanters. 

Tue paft fcene difplays in full light the barbarity of this theological faétion : 
The fequel will fufficiently difcover their abfurdities. The corruptions of the beft 
things produce the worft ; and no wonder that the abufes of religion fhould of al] 
others be the moft odious and ridiculous. In order to convey a juft notion of the 
genius of the age, we are obliged fometimes in our narration to make ufe of the 
fame cant and expreffion, which was then fo prevalent. 

Tue King, in confequence of his agreement with the Scots commiiffioners, fet 
fail for Scotland ; and being efcorted by feven Dutch thips of war, who were fent 
to guard the herring fifhery, he arrived in the firth of Cromarty. Before he was 
permitted to land, he was required to fign the covenant ; and many fermons and lec- 
tures were made him, exhorting him to perfevere in that holy confederacy *, Ha- 
milton, Lauderdale, Dumfermling, and other noblemen of that faction whom they 
called Engagers, were immediately feparated from him, and obliged to retire to 
their houfes, where they lived in a private manner, without truft or authority, 
None of his Englifh friends, who had ferved his father, were allowed to remain in, 
the kingdom. The King himfelf found, that he was confidered as a mere pageant 
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of ftate, and that the few remains of royalty, which he poffeffed, ferved only to 
draw on him the greater indignities. One of the quarters of Montrofe, his faith- 
ful fervant, who had borne his commiffion, he found hanging at Aberdeen, 
The general affembly *, and afterwards the committee of eftates and the army, 
who were entirely governed by the affembly, fet forth a public declaraticn, in 
which they protefted, ‘* that they did not efpoufe any malignant.quarrel or party, 
*¢ but fought merely on their former grounds or principles ; that they difclaimed 
«* all the fins and guilt of the King and of his houfe ; nor would they own him or 
“¢ his intereft, otherwife than with a fubordination to God, and fo far-as he 
“© owned and profecuted the caufe of God, and acknowledged the fins of his 
* houfe and of his former ways +.” 

Tue King, lying entirely at mercy, and having no affurance of liberty or life, 
farther than was agreeable to the fancy of thefe auftere zealots, was conftrained to 
embrace a meafure, which nothing but the neceffity of his affairs, and his great 
youth and inexperience, could excufe. He iffued a declaration, fuch as they re- 
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quired of him ¢. He there gave thanks for the merciful difpenfations of provi- gut. 


dence, by which he was recovered out of the fare of evil councils, had attained 
a full perfuafion of the righteoufnefs of the coyenant, and was induced to caft 
himfelf and his intereft wholly upon God. He defired to be deeply humbled and 
afflicted in fpirit, becaufe of his father’s following evil council, oppofing the co- 
venant and the work of reformation, and fhedding the blood of God’s people thro’ 
all his dominions. He lamented the idolatry of his mother, and the toleration of 
it in his father’s houfe; a matter of great offence, he faid, to all the proteftant 
churches, and a great provocation to him who is a jealous God, vifiting the fins 
of the father upon the children. He profeffed, that he would have no enemies 
but the enemies of the covenant; and that he detefted all popery, fuperftition, 
prelacy, herefy, fchifm, and profanenefs ; and was refolved not to tolerate, 
much Jefs to countenance any of them in any of his dominions. He declared, 
that he would never love nor favour any who have fo little confcience as to follow 
his interefts, in preference to the gofpel and the kingdom of Jefus Chrift. And 
he expreffed his hope, that whatever ill fuccefs his former guilt might have drawn 
upon his caufe, yet now, having obtained mercy to be on God’s fide, and to ac- 
knowledge his own caufe fubordinate to that of God, the divine providence would 
crown his arms with victory, 

Sritt the covenanters and the clergy were diffident of the King’s fincerity. 
‘The facility which he difcovered in yielding to whatever was required of him, 
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made them fufpect that:he regarded all his conceffions merely as ridiculous farces, 
to which he muft of neceflity fubmit. They had another trial prepared for him. 
inftead of the folemnity of his coronation, which was delayed, they, were refol- 
ved, that he fhould pafs thro’ a public humiliation, and do penance before the 
whole people. ~They fent him twelve articles of repentance, which he was to ac- 
knowledge; and the King had agreed, that he would fubmit to this indignity. 
The various tranfgreffibns of his father and grandfather, together with the ido- 
Jatry of his mother, are again enumerated and aggravated in thefe articles ; and 
farther declarations were infifted on, that he fought the reftitution of his rights, 
for the fole advancement of religion, and in fubordination to the kingdom of 
Chrift *. In fhort, having exalted the altar above the throne, and brought 
royalty under their feet, the clergy were refolved to trample on it and vilify it, 
by every inftance of contumely, which their prefent influence enabled them to 
impofe upon their unhappy prince. 

Cuartes in the mean time found his authority entirely annihilated, as well as 
his character degraded. He was confulted in no public meafure. He was not 
called to affift at any councils. His choice was fufficient to difcredit any pre- 
tender to office or advancement. | All efforts, which he made to unite the oppo- 
fite parties, encreafed the fufpicion, which the covenanters had entertained of 
him, as if he was not entirely their own. Argyle, who, by fubtilties and com- 
pliances, partly led and partly was governed by this wild faction, ftill turned a 
deaf ear to all advances, which the King made to enter into confidence with him. 
Malignants and Engagers continued to be the objects of general hatred and perfe- 
cution ; and whoever was difagreeable to the clergy failed not to have one of thefe 
epithets affixed to him. The fanaticifm which prevailed, being fo full of four 
and angry principles, and fo overcharged with various antipathies, had acquired 
anew object of abhorrence: Thefe were the Sorcerers. So prevalent was the 
opinion of witchcraft, that great numbers, accufed of that crime, were burnt by 
fentence of the magiftrates thro’ all parts of Scotland. Ina village near Berwic, 
which contained only fourteen houfes, fourteen perfons were punithed by fire+. 
and it bécame a fcience every where much ftudied and cultivated, to diftinguifh 
a true witch by proper trials and fymptoms +. 

Tue advance of the Englith army under Cromwel was not able to appeafe or 
foften the animofities among the Scots parties. The clergy were ftill refolute to 
exclude all but their moft zealous adherents. So foon as the Englith Parliament 
found that the treaty between the King and the Scots would probably terminate in 
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an accommodation, they made preparations for a war, which, they faw, would, 
in the end, prove inevitable. Cromwel having now broke the force and courage 
of the Irith, was fent for; and he left the command of Ireland to Ireton, who 
governed that kingdom in the character of deputy, and with great vigilance and 
induftry perfevered in the work_of fubduing and expelling the natives, 


Ir was expected, that Fairfax, who ftill retained the name of General, would 
continue to act againft Scotland, and appear at the head of the armies ; a ftation 
for which he was well qualified, and where alone he made any figure. But Fair- 
fax, tho” he had allowed the army to make ufe of his name in murdering their 
fovereign, and offering violence to the Parliament, had entertained unfurmount- 
able fcruples againft invading the Scots, whom he confidered as zealous Prefby- 
terians, and united to England by the facred bands of the covenant. He was 
farther difgufted at the extremities into which he had already been hurried ; and 
was confirmed in his refolution by the exhortations of his wife, who had great in- 
fluence over him, and was herfelf much governed by the Prefbyterian clergy. A 
committee of Parliament was fent to reafon with him 3 and Cromwel was one of 
the number. In vain did they urge, that the Scots had firft broke the covenant 
by their invafion of England under duke Hamilton; and that they would furely 
renew their hoftile attempts, if not prevented by the vigorous meafures of the 
Commonwealth. Cromwel, who knew the rigid inflexibility of Fairfax, in 
every thing, which he regarded as matter of principle, ventured to folicit him 
with the utmoft earneftnefs ; and he went fo far as to fhed tears of grief and vexa- 
tion on this occafion. No one could fufpeét any ambition in the man, who la- 
boured fo zealoufly to retain his general in that high office, which, he knew, he 
himfelf was alone entitled to fill. The fame warmth of temper, which made 
Cromwel a moft frantic enthufiaft, rendered him the moft dangerous of hypo- 
crites ; and it was to this turn of mind, as much as to his courage and capacity, 
that he owed all his wonderful fucceffes. By the contagious ferment of his zeal, 
he engaged every one to co-operate with him in his meafures ; and entering eafily 
and affectionately into every part, “which he was difpofed to act, he was enabled, 
even after multiplied deceits, to cover, under a tempett of paftion, all his crooked 
{chemes and profound artifices. 


Farrrax having refigned his commiffion, it was beftowed on Cromwel, who 
was declared captain-general of all the forces in England. ‘This command, in a 
Commonwealth, which ftood entirely by arms, was of the utmoft importance ; 
and was thechief ftep which this ambitious politician had yet made towards fove- 
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reign power. He immediately marched his forces, and entered Scotland with an 


army of 16,000 men. 

Tur command of the Scots army was given to Lefley, a good officer, who 
formed a very proper plan for defence. He entrenched himfelf in a fortified 
camp between Edinburgh and Leith, and took care to remove from the counties 
of Merfe and the Lothians every thing which could ferve to fupport the Englifh 
army. Cromwel advanced to the Scots camp, and endeavoured, by every ex- 
pedient, to bring Lefley to a battle: The prudent Scotfman knew, that, tho’ 
fuperior in numbers, his army was much inferior in difcipline and experience to 
the Englith ; and he kept himfelf carefully within his entrenchments. By fkir- 
mifhes and fmall rencounters, he tried to confirm the fpirits of his foldiers; and 
he was fuccefsful in thefe enterprizes. His army encreafed daily both in num- 
bers and courage. The King came to the camp; and having exerted himilelf in 
an aétion, gained extremely on the affections of the foldiery, whe were more 
defirous of ferving under a young Prince of fpirit and vivacity, than under a com- 
mittee of talking gownmen. ‘The clergy were alarmed. They ordered the 
King immediately to leave the camp. They alfo purged it carefully of about 
4000 Malignanis and Engagers, whofe zeal had led them to attend the King, and 
who were the foldiers of chief credit and experience in the nation *. They then 
concluded, that they had an army compofed entirely of faints, and could not be 
beaten. They murmured extremely, not only againft their prudent General, but 
alfo againft the Lord, on account of his delays in giving them deliverance Tf ; 
and théy plainly told him, that, if he would not fave them from the Englifh 
fe€taries, he fhould no longer be their God ¢. An advantage having offered it- 
felf on a Sunday, they hindered the General from making ufe of it, left he fhould 
involve the nation in the guilt of fabbath-breaking. 

Cromwet found himfelf in a very bad fituation. He had no provifions but 
what he received by fea. He had not had the precaution to bring thefe in fuffi- 
cient quantities; and his army was reduced to difficulties. He retired to Dun- 
bar. Liefley followed him, and encamped on the heights of Lammermure, which 
overlook that town. There lay many difficult paffes between Dunbar and Ber- 
wic, and of thefe Lefley had taken poffeffion. The Englifh general was brought 
to extremity. He had even entertained a refolution of fending by fea all his foot 
and artillery to England, and of breaking thro’, at all hazards, with his ca- 
valry. The madnefs of the Scots ecclefiaitics faved him from this lofs and dif- 
honour. 
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Nicut and day the minifters had been wreftling with the Lord in prayer, as Chap. I. 
they termed it; and they fancied, that they had at laft obtained the victory. *950- 
Revelations, they faid, were made them, that the fe@tarian and heretical army, 
together with Agag, meaning Cromwel, was delivered into their hands. Upon 
the faith of thefe vifions, they forced their general, in fpite of all his remonftran- Rattle of 
ces, to defcend into the plain, with a view of attacking the Englifh in their re- Dunbar. 
treat. Cromwel, looking thro’ a perfpective glafs, faw the Scots camp in mo- 
tion; and foretold, without the help of revelations, that the Lord had delivered 
his enemies into 4is hands. He gave orders immediately for an attack. In this 
battle it was eafily obferved, that nothing, in military a@tions, can fupply the 
place of difcipline and experience ; and that, in the prefence of real danger, where 34 of Septem- 
men are not accuftomed to it, the fumes of enthufiafm prefently diffipate, and > 
lofe their influence. The Scots, tho’ double in number to the Englifh, were 
foon put to flight, and purfued with great flaughter. The chief, if not only re- 
fiftance, was made by one regiment of Highlanders, that part of the army which 
was the leaft infected with enthufiafm. “No victory could be more compleat than 
this obtained by Cromwel. About 3000 men were flain, and gcoo taken pri- 
foners. Cromwel purfued his advantage, and took poffeffion of Edinburgh and 
Leith, The remnants of the Scots army fled to Sterling. The approach of the 
winter feafon, and an ague, which feized Cromwel, kept him from pufhing the 
victory any farther. 


Tue clergy.made great lamentations, and told the Lord, that it was little to 
them to facrifice their lives and eflates, but to him it was a great lofs to fuffer 
his elect and chofen to be deftroyed *, They publifhed a declaration, containing 
the caufe of their late misfortunes. Thefe vifitations they afcribed to the mani- 
fold provocations of the King’s houfe, of which, they feared, he had not yet 
thoroughly repented ; the fecret intrufion of malignants into the King’s family, 
and even into the camp; the leaving of a moft malignant and profane guard of 
horfe, who, being fent for to be purged, came two days before the defeat, and 
were allowed to fight in the army ; the owning of the King’s quarrel by many 
without fubordination to religion and liberty 5 and the carnal felf-feeking of fome, 
together with the neglect of family prayers in others, 


Cromwex having been fo fuccefsful in the war of the fword, took up the pen 
again{t the Scots ecclefiaftics. He wrote them fome polemical letters, in which 
he maintained the chief points of the independent theology. He took care like- 
wife to retort on them their favourite argument of providence, and afked them 
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whether.the Lord .had not declared againft. them. But the rhifitters thought, 
that the fame events, which to their enemies were judgements, to them were but 
trials; and they replied, that the Lord had only hid his face, for a time, from 
Jacob. But Cromwel infifted, that the appeal had been made to God in the moft 
expre{s and folemn manner, and that in the fields of Dunbar an irrévocable deci+ 
fion had been: awarded in favour of the Englifh,army *. 


Tue defeat of the Scots was regarded by the King as a very fortunate event. 
The armies, which fought on both fides, were almoft equally his enemies; and 
the vanquifhed were now obliged to give him fome more authority, and apply to 
him for fupport. The. parliament was fummoned to: meet at St. Johnftone, 
Hamilton, Lauderdale, and. all the, Engagers, were admitted» into. court «and 
camp, on condition of doing public penance, and expreffing repentance for their 
late tranfgreffions. Some Malignants alfo crept in under various pretences. The 
intended humiliation or penance of the King was changed into the, ceremony of 
his coronation, which was performed at Scone with great pomp and.folemnity. 
Bur amidft all this appearance of refpect, Charles remained in the hands of the 
moft rigid Covenanters : and tho’ treated with civility and courtefy by Argyle, a 
man.of parts and addrefs, he was little better than a prifoner, and was {till expo- 
fed to all the rudenefs and pedantry of the ecclefiaftics. 


Tuts young prince was in a fituation, which very ill fuited his temper and dif 
pofition.. All thofe good qualities which he poffeffed; his affability, his wit, his 
gaiety, his gentlemanly, difengaged behaviour, were here fo many vices; and 
his love of eafe, liberty, and pleafure, was regarded as the higheft enormity. Tho’ 
artful in the practice of courtly diffimulation, the fan¢tified ftyle was utterly unknown 
to him; and he never could mould his deportment into that ftarched grimace, 


* This is the beft of Cromwel’s wretched compofitions that remain, and we fhall here extra& a paf- 
fage out of it. “ You fay you have not fo learned Chrift as to hang the equity of your caufe upon 
events. We could wifh that blindnefs had not been upon your eyes to all thofe marvellous difpen- 
© {stions, which God hath wrought lately in England. — Bat did not you folemnly appeal and pray ? 
Did not we do fo tco? And ought not we and you to think, with fear and: trembling, of the hand of 
‘ the great God, in this mighty and ftrange appearance of his, but can flightly call it an event? Were 
not both your and our expectations renewed from time to time; while we waited on God, to fee 
which way he would manifeft himfelf upon our appeals ? And fiiall we, after all thefe our prayers, 
faQings, tears, expectations and folemn appeals, call thefe mere events? The Lord pity you. 
Surely we fear, becanfe it has been a merciful and a gracious.deliverance to us, 
“« T befeech you in the bowels of Chrift,, fearch after the mind_of the Lord in it towards you, and 
we fhall help you by your prayers that you may find it. For yet, if we know our heart at all, our 
bowe!s do in Chrift yearn after the godly in Seatland,”? Thurloe, Vol. I. p. 158. 
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which the Covenanters required as the:infallible mark of converfion. The duke 
of Buckingham was the only Englifh courtier allowed to attend him ; and by his 
ingenious talent of ridicule, he had rendered himfelf extremely agreeable to his 
mafter. While fo many objects of derifion furrounded them, it was difficult to be 
altogether infenfible to the temptation, and wholly to fupprefs the laugh. Obliged 
to attend from morning to night at prayers and fermons, they betrayed evident 
fymptoms of wearinefs or contempt. The clergy never could efteem the King 
fufficiently regenerated: And by continued exhortations, remonftrances, and re- 
primands, they ftill endeavoured to bring him to a jufter fenfe of his fpiritual duty- 

Tue King’s paffion for the fair could not altogether be reftrained. He had once 
been obferved ufing fome familiarities witha young woman; and a committee of 
minifters was appointed to reprove him for a behaviour fo unbecoming acovenanted 
monarch. The fpokefman of the committee, one Douglafs, began with a fevere 
afpect, informed the King that great fcandal had been given to the godly, enlarged 
on the heinous nature of fin, and concluded with exhorting his Majefty, whenever 
he was difpofed to amufe himfelf, to be more careful, for the future, in fhutting 
his windows, This delicacy, fo unufual to the® place and to the charaGter of the 
man, was remarked by the King; and he never forgot the obligation. 

Tue King, fhocked with all the indignities, and, perhaps, ftill more tired with 
all the formalities, to which he was obliged to fubmic, made an attempt to regain 
his liberty. General Middleton, at the head of fome Royalifts, being profcribed 
by the Covenanters, kept in the mountains, expecting fome opportunity of ferving 
his mafter. The King refolved to join this body. He.fecretly made his’efcape 
from Argyle, and fled towards the Highlands. Colonel Montgomery, with a 
troop of horfe, was fent in purfuit of him. He overtook the King, and perfuaded 
bim to return. The Royalifts being too weak to fupport him, Charles was the 
more eafily induced to comply. This incident procured him afterwards better 
treatment and more authority; the Covenanters being afraid of driving him by 
their rigours to fome defperate refolution. Argyle renewed his courtfhip to the 
King, and the King, with equal diffimulation, pretended to repofe great confi- 
dence in Argyle. He even went fo far as to drop hints of his intention to marry 
that nobleman’s daughter: But he had to do with a man too wile to be feduced 
by fuch grofs artifices. 

So foon as the feafon would permit, the Scots army was afiembled under Fla- 

nilton and Lefley ; and the King was allowed to join the camp. The forces of 

the weftern counties, notwithftanding the imminent danger which threatened th: ir 
country, were refolved not to unite their caufe with that of an army, which ad- 
mitted any Engagers or Malignants among them; -and they kept in a body apart 
Bs under 
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under Ker. They called themfelves the Protefers; and their frantic clergy de. 
claimed equally againft the King and Cromwel. The other party were denomi- 
nated Re/olutioners ; and thefe diftinétions continued long after to divide and agi- 
tate the kingdom. 

Cuarzes encamped at the Torwood; and _ his generals refolved to conduct 
themfelves by the fame cautious maxims, which, fo lone as they were embraced, 
had been fuccefsful during the former campaign. The town of Stirling lay at his 
back, and the whole north fupplied him with provifions. Strong entrenchments 
defended his front ; and it was in vain that Cromwel made every attempt to bring 
him toan engagement. After lofing much time, the Englifh general fent Lam- 
bert over the firth into Fife, with an intention of cutting off the provifions of the 
Scots army. Lambert fell upon Holborne and Brown, who commanded a party 
of the Scots, and put them to rout with great flaughter. Cromwel alfo pafled 
over with his whole army, and lying at the back of the King, made it impof- 
fible for him to keep his poft any longer. 

Cuarues, reduced to defpair, embraced a refolution worthy a young prince 
contending for empire. Having the way open to England, he refolved immedi- 
ately to march into that country, where he expected, that all his friends and all 
thofe difcontented with the prefent government would flock to his ftandard. He 
perfuaded the generals to enter into the fame views ; and with one confent the 
army, to the number of 14,000 men, rofe from their camp, and advanced by 
great journies towards the fouth, 


Cromwex was furprized at the movements of the Scots army. Wholly intent 
on offending his enemy, he had expofed his friends to the moft imminent danger, 
and faw the King with a large army marching into England, where his prefence, 
from the general hatred which prevailed againft the Parliament, was capable of 
operating fome great revolution. But if this conduct was an overfight in Crom- 
wel, he quickly repaired it by his vigilance and activity. He difsached letters to 
the Parliament, exhorting them not to be terrified at the approach of the Scots: 
He fent orders every where for aflembling forces to oppofe the King: He ordered 
Lambert with a body of cavalry to hang upon the rear of the royal army, and in- 
feft their march : And he himfclf, leaving Monk with 7000 men to compleat 
the reduétion of Scotland, followed the King with all the expedition poffible. 

Cuarxes found himfelf difappointed in his expectations of encreafing his army. 
The Scots, terrified at the profpect of fo hazardous an enterprize, fell oi in great 
numbers, The Englifh Prefbyterians, having no warning given them of the 
King’s approach, were not prepared to join him. To the Royalitts, this meafure 
was equally unexpected; and they were farther deterred from joining the Scots 
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army by the orders which the committee of minifters had iffued, not to admit any, Chap. T. 
even in this defperate extremity, who would not fubfcribe the covenant. The earl = 
of Derby, leaving the ifle of Man, where he had hitherto maintained his indepen- 

dance on the Parliament, was employed in levying forces in Chefhire and Lan- 

cafhire ; but was foon fuppreffed by a party of the parliamentary army. And 

the King, when he arrived at Worcefter, found, that his forces, extremely har- 

raffed by a hafty and fatiguing march, were not more numerous, than when he 

rofe from his camp in the Torwood. 


Sucua is the influence of eftablifhed government, that the Commonwealth, tho’ 
founded in ufurpation the moft unjuft and unpopular, had authority fufficient to 
raife every where the militia of the counties ; and thefe, united with the regular 
forces, bent all their efforts againft the King. With an army of above 40,000 men, 34 of Septem- 
Cromwel fell upon Worcefter; and attacking it on all fides, and meeting with lit- ber. 
tle refiftance except from Duke Hamilton and General Middleton, broke in upon 
the difordered Royalifts. The ftreets of the city were-ftrowed with the dead. 
Hamilton, a nobleman of great bravery and honour, was mortally wounded ; Battle of 
Maffey wounded and taken prifoner ; the King himfelf, having given many Woretter. 
proofs of perfonal valour, was obliged to fy. The whole Scots army were either 
killed or taken prifoners. The country people, inflamed with national antipathy, 
inhumanly put to death the few who efcaped from the field of battle. 


Tue King left Worcefter at fix o’clock in the afternoon, and without halting, The King’s 
travelled about twenty-fix miles, in company with fifty or fixty of his friends. To eo 
provide for his fecurity, he thought it beft to feparate himfelf from his companions ; 
and he left them without communicating his intentions to any of them. By the earl 
of Derby’s directions, he went to Bofcobel, a lone houfe in the borders of Staf- 
fordfhire, inhabited by one Penderell, a farmer. To this man Charles entrufted 
himfelf. The man had dignity of fentiments much above his condition; and 
tho’ death was denounced againft all who concealed the King, and a great reward 
promifed to any one who fhould betray him, he profefied and maintained un- 
fhaken fidelity. He took the affiftance of his four brothers, equally honourable 
with himfelf ; and having cloathed the King in a garb like their own, they led 
him into the neighbouring wood, put a bill into his hand, and pretended to em- 
ploy themfelves in cutting faggots. Some nights he lay upon ftraw in the houfe, 
and fed upon fuch homely fare as it afforded. For a better concealment, he 
mounted upon an oak, where he fheltered himfelf among the leaves and branches 
for twenty-four hours. He faw feveral foldiers pafs by. All of them were in- 
tent in fearch of the King; and many expreffed in his hearing their earnett 
withes of feizing him. “This tree was afterwards denominated the Reyal Oak 

and 
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and:for many years was regarded by the whole nacighbourhood with. great venee 
ration. 

Cuarxes was in the middle of the kingdom, and could neither ftay in his re- 
treat, nor ftir a.ftep from it, without the moft imminent danger. Fears, hopes, 
and party zeal interefted multitudes to difcover him; and even the fmalleft indif- 
cretion of his friends might prove fatal.. Having joined Jord Wilmot, who was 
fkulking in the neighbourhood, they agreed to put themfelves into the hands of 
colonel Lane, a zealous Royalift, who lived at Bentley, not many miles diftant. 
The King’s feet were fo hurt by walking about in heavy boots or countrymen’s 
fhoes which did not fit him, that he was obliged to mount on horfeback; and he 
travelled in this fituation to Bentley, attended by the five Penderclls, who had been 
fo faithfulto him. Lane formed. afcheme-for ;his journey to Briftol, where, it was 
hoped, he would ind a fhip, ia which he might tranfport himfelf. He had a near 
kinfwoman, Mrs. Norton, who lived within three miles of that city, and was 
with child, very near the time of her delivery. He obtained a pafs (for during 
thofe times of confufion this precaution was requifite) for his fitter Jane Lane anda 
fervant, to travel towards Briftol, under pretence of vifiting and attending her rela- 
tion. The King rode before the lady, and perfonated the fervant : Wilmot, 
carrying. a hawk on his hand, paffed for a ftranger, who had accidentally joined 
them. 

Wuen they arrived at Norton’s, Mrs. Lane pretended, that fhe had brought 
with her, as/her fervant, a poor lad, a neighbouring farmer’s fon, who was ill of 
an ague; and the begged.a private room for him, where +he might be,quiet. Tho’ 
Charles kept himfelf retired in this chamber, the butler, one Pope, foon knew 
him ; and throwing himfelf on his knees, prayed for his Majefty’s life and prefer- 
vation. The King wasalarmed, but made the butler promife that he would keep 
the feeret from every mortal, even from his mafter; and he was faithful to his 
engagement. 

No fhip, it was found, would, fora month, fet fail from Briftol, either for 
France or Spain; and the King was obliged to go elfewhere for a paflage. He 
entrufted himfelf to colonel Windham of Dorfetthire, an affectionate partizan of 
the royal family. The natural effect of the long civil wars and of the furious 
rage, to which all men were wrought up in their different factions, was, that 
every one’s inclinations and affections were thoroughly known, and even the courage 
and fidelity of moft men, by the variety of incidents, had been put to trial. The 
Royalifts too had, many of them, been obliged to contrive concealments in their 
houfes for themfelves, their friends, or moft valuable effects; and the arts of elud- 
ing the enemy had been often practifed. All-thefe circumftances proved favour- 
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ablé'to 'the King ‘iii the préfént exigency, As he paffed often thro’ the hahds of Chap, I 


Catholics, the Prie?’s bole, as they called it, the’place, where they were obliged to 
conceal their perfecuted priefts, was fometimes employed for fheltering their dif- 
treffed fovereign. 

Winpuam, béfore he received the King, afked leave to entruft the important 
fécret to’ his mother, his wife, and four fervahts, on whofe fidelity he coald en- 
tirély depend. Of all thefe perfons, no one proved wanting either th honour or 
diferetion. The venerable old matron, on the reception of her royal gueft, ex- 
prefied the utmoft joy, that, having loft, without regret, three fons and one grand- 
child in defence of his father, fhe was now referved, in her declining years, to be 
inftrumental in the prefervation of himfelf, Windham told the King, that Sir 
Thomas, his father, in the year 1636, a few days before his déath, called to him 
his five fons. ‘* My children,” faid he, ** we have hitherto feen ferene and 
“* quiet times under our three laft fovereigns : But I muft now warn you to pre- 
‘¢ pare for clouds and ftorms. factions-arife om every fide, and threaten the tran- 
<¢- quillity»of your native-country, ‘But whatever happen, do you faithfully honour 
‘* and obey your Prince; and adhere to the Crown.I charge you never to forfake 
‘* the Crown, tho’ it fhould hang upon a bufh.”? “** Thefe laft words,’ added 
Windham, ‘* made fuch impreffions on all our breafts, that the many afflictions 
*¢ of thefe fad times could never efface their indelible characters.” From innu- 
merable inftances it appears how deep rooted in the minds of the Englith gentry 
of that age was the principle of loyalty to their fovereign ; that noble and’ gene+ 
rous’principle, inferior only in excellence’ to the more enlarged and more inlight- 
ened affection towards a lega! conftitution. But during thofe times of military 
ufurpation, thefe paffions were the fame. 

Tue King continued nineteen days in Windham’s houfe; ‘and all his friends in 
Britain and in every part of Europe, remained in the moft anxious ‘fufpence with 
regard to his fortune: No one could conjecture whether he was dead or alive; and 
the report of his death, being generally believed, happily relaxed the vigilant 
fearch of his enemies. Trials were made to procure a veflel for his efeape; but 
he ftill' met-with difappointments. Having left Windham’s houfe, he was obliged 
again to return to it. He pafled thro’ many other adventures ; affurmed different 
difguifes; in every ftep was expofed to imminent perils; and received daily proofs 
of uncorrupted fidelity and attachment. The fagacity of a {mith, who remarked,’ 
that his horfe’s fhoes had been made in the north, not in the weft, as he pretended, 
once detected him ; and he narrowly efcaped. At Shoreham in Suffex a veffel was: 
at laft found,. in which he embarked. _He had been known to fo many, that, if 


he had not fet fail in that critical moment, it had been impoflible for him to efcape: 
I Afte 
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After one and forty days concealment, he arrived fafely at Fefcamp in Normandy. 
No Jefs than forty men and women had at different times been privy to his efcape *. 

Tue battle of Worcefter afforded Cromwel what he called his crowning mercy. 
So elated was he, that he intended to have knighted in the field two of his gene- 
rals, Lambert and Fleetwood; but was diffuaded by his friends from exerting 
this act of regal authority. His power and ambition were too great to.brook fub- 
jection to the empty name of a Republic, which ftood chiefly by his influence and 
was fupported by his victories. How early he entertained thoughts of taking into 
his hand the reins of government, is uncertain. We are only affured, that he 
now difcovered to his intimate friends thefe afpiring views; and even exprefied a 
defire of affuming the rank of King, which he had contributed, with fuch feem- 
ing zeal, to abolifh +. 

Tue little popularity and credit, acquired by the Republicans, farther ftimu- 
lated the ambition of this enterprizing politician. Thefe men had not that large 
thought nor thofe comprehenfive views, which might qualify them for acting the 
part of legiflators: Selfifh aims and bigotry chiefly engroffed their attention. They 
carried their rigid aufterity fo far as to enact laws, declaring fornication, after 
the firft act, to be felony, without benefit of clergy {: They made fmall pro- 
grefs in that important work, which they profeffed to have fo much at heart, the 
fettling a new model of reprefentation, and fixing a plan of government. The 
nation began to apprehend, that they intended to eftablifh themfelves as a perpe- 
tual legiflature, and to confine the whole power to 60 or 70 perfons, who called 
themfelves the Parliament of the Commonwealth of England. And while they 
pretended to beftow new liberties upon the nation, they found themfelves obliged 
to infringe even the moft valuable of thofe, which, thro’ time immemorial, had 
been tranfmitted from their anceftors. Not daring to entruft the trials of treafon 
to juries, who, being chofen indifferently from among the people, would have 
been little favourable to the Commonwealth, and would have formed their verdict 
upon the antient laws, they eluded that noble inftitution, by which the govern- 
ment of this ifland has ever been fo much diftinguifhed. They had feen evidently 
in the trial of Lilburn what they could expect from juries. This man, the moft 
turbulent, but the moft upright and courageous of human kind, was tried for a 
tran{fgreffion of the new ftatute of treafons: But tho’ he was plainly guilty, he 
was acquitted, to the infinite joy of the people. Weftminfter Hall, nay the whole 
city, rang with fhouts and acclamations. Never did any eftablifhed power receive 
fo ftrong a declaration of its ufurpation and invalidity ; and from no other inftity- 


* Heathe’s Chronicle, p. 301. + Whitelocke, p. 523. t Scobel, p. 124. 
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tion, befides the admirable one of juries, could be expected this magnanimous 
effort. 

Tuat they might not for the future. be expofed to affronts, which fo much 
lefiened their authority, the Parliament ereéted a high court of juftice, who were 
to receive indictments from the council of ftate. This court was.compofed en- 
tirely of men, devoted to theruling party, without name or character, determined 
to facrifice every thing to their own fafety or ambition. Colonel Eufebius An- 
drews, and colonel Walter Slingfby were tried by this court for confpiracies, and 
condemned to death. They were Royalifts, and refufed to plead before fo illegal a 


jurifdiction. Love, Gibbons, and other prefbyterians, having entered into a 


plot againft the Republic, were alfo tried and executed. The earl of Derby, Sir 
Timothy Fetherftone, Bemboe, being taken prifoners after the battle of Wor- 
cefter, were put to death by fentence of a court martial: A method of proceed- 
ing declared unlawful by that very petition of right, for which a former parlia- 
ment had fo flrenuowfly contended, and which, after great efforts, they, had _ex- 
torted from the King. 

Exceprine their principles of toleration, the maxims, by which the Repub- 
licans regulated ecclefiaftical affairs, no more prognofticated any durable fettlement, 
than thofe by which they conducted their civil concerns, The prefbyterian model 
of congregations, claffes, and afiemblies was not allowed to be finifhed : It feemed 
even (he attention of many leaders in the Parliament to admit of no eftablithed 
church, and to leave every one, without any guidance of the magiftrate, to em- 
brace what-ver fect and to fupport whatever clergy were moft agreeable to him. It 
was not perceived, that by this policy the enthufiaftic fpirit mutt of neceffity, from 
a concurrence of the emulation and interefted views of the ecclefiaftics, be raifed to 
fuch a height as to elude all the tyes of civil and mora] duty. 

Tue Parliament went fo far as to make fome approaches, in one province, to 
their independant model. Almoft all the clergy of Wales being ejected as ma- 
lignants, itinerant preachers with a {mall falary were fettled, not above four of 
five in each county; and thefe, being furnifhed with horfes at the public charge, 
hurried from place to place, and carried, as they exprefied themfelves, the glad 
tidings of the gofpel*. They were all of them: men of the ‘loweft birth and edu- 
cation, who had deferted mechanical trades, in order to follow this new profef- 
fion: And inthis particular, as well as in their wandering life, they pretended to 
be more truly apoftolical. 

Tue Republicans, both by the turn of their difpofition, and by the nature of 
the inftraments, which they employed, were better qualified for acts of force and 

* Dr. John Walker’s Attempt, p. 147, & feq. 
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vigour than for the flow and deliberate work of legiflation. Notwithftanding the 
late wars and bloodfhed and the prefent factions, the power of England had never, 
in any period, been fo formidable to the neighbouring kingdoms as at this time it 
appeared in the hands of the Commonwealth. A numerous army ferved equally 
to retain every one, in implicice fubjection to eftablifhed authority, and to ftrike a 
terror into foreign nations. The power of peace and war was lodged in the fame 
hands with that of impofing taxes; and no difference of views, among the feve- 
ral members of the legiflature, could any longer be apprehended. The prefent 
impofitions, tho” much fuperior to what had ever formerly been experienced, were 
in reality very moderate, and what a nation, fo opulent, could eafily bear. The 
military genius of the people, by the civil contefts, had been rouzed from it$ 
former lethargy ; and excellent officers ‘were formed in every branch of fervice. 
‘The confufion into which all things had been thrown, had given opportunity 
to men of low ftations to break thro’ their obfeurity, and to raife themfelves 
by their courage to commands, which they were well qualified to exercife, but to 
which their birth could never have entitled them. And while fo great power was 
lodged in fuch aétive hands, no wonder the Republic was fuccefsful in all its en- 
terprizes. 


Biaxe, a man of heroic courage anda generous difpofition, the fame perfon, 


who had defended Lyme and Taunton with fuch unfhaken obftinacy againft the 
King, was made an admiral ; and tho’ he had hitherto been accuftomed only to 
Jand fervice, into which too he had not entered till paft fifty years of age, he foon 
raifed the naval glory of the nation to a higher pitch thamit had ever attained in 
any former period. A fleet was committed to him, and he received orders to pur- 
fue Prince Rupert, to whom the’King had given the command of that fquadron, 
which had deferted to him. ‘Rupert took fhelterin Kinfale ; and efcaping thence, 
fled towards the coaft of Portugal. Blake purfued, and chaced him into the Ta- 
gus, where he intended to attack that Prince. But the King of Porrugal, moved 
by the favour, which, throughout all Europe, attended the royal caufe, -refufed 
Blake admittance, and aided Prince Rupert in making his efcape. To be revenged 
of this partiality, the Englith admiral made prize of twenty Portuguefe fhips richly 
laden, and threatened ftill farther vengeance. The King of Portugal, dreading 
fo dangerous a foe to his new acquired dominion, and fenfible of the unequal con- 
teft, in which he was engaged, made all poffible fubmiffions to the haughty Re- 
public, and was at laft admitted to negotiate the renewal of his alliance with Eng- 
land. Prince Rupert, having loft a great part of his fquadron on the coaft of Spain, 
‘made fail towards the Weft-Indies. His brother, Prince Maurice, was there fhip- 
wrecked in a hurricane. Every where, this {quadron fubfifted by privateering, fome- 
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times on Englifh, fometimes on Spanifh veffels. And Rupert at laft returned to 
France, where he difpofed of the remnants of his fleet, together with all his prizes. 


Aut the fettlements in America, except New England, which had been planted 
entirely by the Puritans, adhered to the royal party, even after the fettlement of 
the Republic; and Sir George Ayfcue was fent with a fquadron to reduce them to 
obedience. Bermudas, Antigua, Virginia were foon fubdued. Barbadoes, com- 
manded by Lord Willoughby of Parham, made fome refiftance 3 but was at laft 
obliged to fubmit. 


Wit equal eafe were Jerfey, Guernefey, Scilly, and the Ifle of Man brought 
under fubjection to the Republic ; and the fea, which had been much infefted by 
privateers from thefe Iflands, was rendered entirely fafe to the Englifh commerce. 
The Countefs of Derby defended the Ifle of Man; and with great reluctance 
yielded to the neceffity of furrendering to the enemy. ‘This lady, a daughter of 
the illuftrious houfe of Trimoiiille in France, had, during the civil wars, difplayed 
a manly courage by her obftinate defence of Latham-Houfe againft the parlia- 
mentary forces ; and fhe retained the glory of being the laft perfon in the three 
kingdoms and in all their dependant dominions, who fubmitted to the victorious 
Commonwealth * 


Irevannp and Scotland were now entirely fubjeCted and reduced to tranquillity, 
Ireton, the new deputy. of Ireland, commanding a numerous army of 30,000 
men, profecuted the work of fubduing the revolted Irifh; and he defeated them 
in many rencounters, which, tho’ in themfelves of no great moment, proved fatal 
to their declining caufe. He punifhed without mercy all the prifoners who 
hadany hand in the maffacres. Sir Phelim Oneale, among the reft, was, fome 
time afterwards, brought to the gibbet, and fuffered an ignominious death, which 
he had fo well merited by his inhuman cruelties. Limeric, a confiderable town, 
ftill remained in the hands of the Irifh; and Ireton, after a vigorous fiege, made 
himfelf mafter of it. He was here infected with the plag ie, and fhortly after 
died ; a very memorable perfonage, much celebrated for his vigilance, induftry, 


* When the earl of Derby was alive, he had been fummoned by Treton to furrender the Ifle of Man ; 
and he return’d this fpirited and memorable anfwer. ‘‘ I received your Jetter with indignation, and 
«+ with fcorn return you this anfwer ; that I cannot but wonder whence you fheuld gather any hopes, 
«« that I fhould prove like you, treacherous to my fovereign ; fince you cannot be ignorant of my for~ 
#¢ mer aétings in his late Majefty’s fervice, from which principles of loyalty f am no whit departed, i 
“« {corn your proffers ; I difdain your favour ; I abhor your treafon ; and am fo far from delivering up 
4° this ifland to your advantage, that I fhall keep it to the utmoft of my power to your deftruction. 
«* Take this for your final anfwer, and forbear any farther follicitations: for if you trouble me with 
** any more meflages of this nature, I will burn the paper, ard hang vp the bearer. This is the im- 
«* mutable refolution, and. fhall be the undoubted pra@tice of him, who accounts it his chiefeit glory 
4* to be his Majefty’s moft loyal and obedient fubject, Dae 
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capacity, even for the ftriét execution of juftice in that unlimited command, 
which‘he poffeffed ‘in Treland. ‘ He was obferved to be inflexible in all:his pur- 
an d it was believed by many, that he was animated with a fincere and palf- 


wii love for liberty, and never could have been induced, by any motive, to 


Fubmit to the fimalleft appearance of regal government. Cromw el appeared to be 
thuch affected by his death § s and the Republicans; who repofed great confidence 
in him; were inconfoleable. To fhow their regard for his merit did fervices, they 


beftowed an eftate of two thoufand pounds a year on his family, and honowred him 


with a magnificent uneral atthe public charge. Tho’ the eftablithed goversment 
was but the mere fhadow of a Commonwealth, yet was it beginning by proper 
arts to encourage that public fpirit, which no other fpecies of civil polity is ever 
able fully to in{pire. 

Tue command of the army in Ireland devolved on lieutenant-general Ludlow. 
The civil government of the ifland was entrufted to commiffioners. Ludlow con- 
tinued to puth the advantages againft the Irifh, and every where obtained an ealy 
victory. That unhappy ca ple, difgufted with the King on account of thofe vio- 
lent declarations againft them and their religion, which “had been extorted by the 
Scots, applied to ihe King of Spain, to the duke of Lorraine; and found af- 
fiftance no where. Clanricarde, unable to refift the prevailing power, made fub- 
miffions to the Parliament, and retired into England, where he foon after died. 
He was a fteady catholic; but a man much refpected by all parties. 

Tue fucceffes, which attended Monk in Scotland, were no lefs decifive. That 
able general laid fiege to Stirling caftle; and tho’ it was well provided for defence, 
it was foon furrendered to him. He there became matter of all the records of the 
kingdom ; and he fent them to England. The earl of Leven, the earl of Craw- 
ford, lord Ogilvy, and other noblemen, having met near Perth, in order to con- 
cert means for raifing a new army, were fuddenly fet upon by colonel Alured, 
and moft of them taken prifoners, Sir Philip Mufgrave, with fome Scots, being 
engaged at Dumfries in a like enterprize, met with the fame fate. Dundee was a 
town well fortified, fupplied with a good garrifon under Lumifden, and full of all 
the rich furniture, the plate and money of the kingdom, which had been fent 
thither as to a place of fafety. Monk appeared before it; and having made a 
breach gave a general affault. He carried the town; and following the example 
and inftructions of Cromwel, put the whole inhabitants to the fword, in order 
to flrike a general terror into the kingdom. Warned by this example, Aber- 
deen, St. Andrews, Invernefs, and other towns and forts, of their own accord, 
yielded to the enemy. Argyle made his fubmiffions to the Englith Common- 
wealth; and excepting a few Royalifts, who remained fome time in the moun- 
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tains, under the earl of Glencairn, lord Balcarras, and general Middleton, that 
kingdom, which had hitherto, thro’ all ages, by means of its fituation, poverty, 
and valour, maintained its independance, was reduced to a total fubjection. 

Tue Englifh Parliament fent Sir Harry Vane, St. John, and other commif- 
fioners, to fettle Scotland, Thefe men, who poffeffed little of the real fpirit of 
liberty, knew how to maintain all the appearances of it; and they required the 
voluntary confent of all the counties and towns of this conquered kingdom, be- 
fore they would unite them into the fame Commonwealth with England. The 
clergy protefted ; becaufe, they faid, this incorporation would draw along with 
it a fubordination of the church to the ftate in the things of Chrift*. Englifh 
judges, joined to fome Scots, were appointed to determine all caufes ; juftice was 
ftri@tly executed ; order and peace maintained ; and the Scots being freed from 
the tyranny of the ecclefiaftics, were not much diffatisfied with the prefent go- 
vernment+. The prudent conduct of Monk, a man who poffefled a good ca- 
pacity for the arts both of peace and war, ferved much to reconcile the minds of 
men, and to allay their prejudices. 


By the total reduction and pacification of the Britifh dominions, the Parliament 
had leifure to look abroad, and to exert their vigour in foreign enterprizes, The 
Dutch were the firft who felt the weight of their arms. 

Duaxine the life of Frederic Henry, Prince of Orange, the States had main- 
tained an exact neutrality in the civil wars of England, and had never interpofed, 


* Whitlocke, p. 496. 

+ It had been an ufual policy of the prefbyterian ecclefiaftics to fettle a chaplain in the great fa- 
milies, who aéted as a fpy upon his mafter, and gave them intelligence of the moft private tranfac- 
tions and difcourfes of the family. A fienal inftance of prieftly tyranny, and the fubjeGion of-the 
nobility! They even obliged the fervants to give intelligence againft their mafters. Whitlocke» 
Pp. 502. The fame author, p. 512, tells the following ftory. The fynod meeting at Perth, and 

t y 1 expreffed a diflike of ¢heir heavenly government, the men 


é 


citing the minifters and people, 


being out of the way, their wives refolved to anfwer for them. And on the day of appearance, 120 
women with good clubs in their hands came and befieged the church, where the reverend minifters 
fat. They fent one of their number to treat with the females, and he threatening excommunication, 
they bafted him for his labour, kept him prifoner, and fent a party of 60, who rovted the reft of the 
clergy, bruifed their bodies forely, took ail their baggage and 12 hiorfes. One of che nunitters, af- 
ter a mile’s running, taking all creatures for his foes, meeting with a foldier fell on his knees, who 
knowing nothing ef the matter, afked the blackcoat what he meant. ‘I'he female conquerors, hav. 
ing laid hold on the fynod clerk, beat him till he foriwore his office. Thirteen muiniiiers rallied 
about four miles from the place, and voted that this village fhould never more have a tynod in its 
but be accurfed ; and that tho” in the years 1633 and 39, the godly women were cried up for {toning 
the bifhops, yet now the whole fex fhould be eiteemed wicked. 
exc 
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except by their good offices, between the conténding parties. When William, 
who had married an Englith Princefs, fucceeded to his father’s commands and au- 
thority +, the States, both before and after the execacion of the late King, were 
a¢cufed of taking fteps more favourable to the royal caufe, and of betraying a 
great prejudice againft the caufe of the Parliament. It was long before the envoy 
of the Englifh Commonwealth could obtain an audience of the States-General. The 
murderers of Doriflaus were not purfued with fuch vigour as the Parliament ex- 
pected. And much regard had been paid the King, and many good offices per- 
formed to him, both by the public and by men of all ranks, inthe United Provinces. 
Arrer the death of William, prince of Orange ft, which was attended with 
the depreffion of his party and the triumph of the Republicans, the Parliament 
thought, that the time was now come of cementing a clofer confederacy withthe 
United Provinces. St. John, lord chief juftice, who was fent over to the Hague, 
had entertained the idea of forming @ kind of coalition between the two Repub- 
lics, which would have rendered their interefts totally infeparable; but fearing 
that fo extraordinary a project would not be relifhed, he contented himfelf with 
dropping fome hints of it, and openly went no farther than to propofe a ftrict de- 
fenfive alliance between England and the States, fuch as has now, for near feventy 
years, taken place between thefe friendly powers *. But the States, who were 
unwilling to form a nearer confederacy with a government, whofe meafures were 
fo obnoxious, and whofe fituation feemed fo precarious, offered only to renew 
the former alliances with England. And the haughty St. John, difgufted with 
this refufal, as well as incenfed at many affronts, which had been offered him 
with impunity, by the retainers of the Palatine and Orange families, and indeed 
by the populace in general, returned into England, and endeavoured to excite a 
quarrel between the two Republics. 
Tue movements of great ftates are often direéted by as flender fprings as thofe 
of individuals. Tho’ war with fo confiderable a naval power as the Dutch, who 
were in peace with all their other neighbours, might feem dangerous to the yet 
unfettled Commonwealth, there were feveral motives, which at this time induced 
the Englifh Parliament to embrace hoftile meafures. Many of the members 
thought, that a foreign war would ferve as a pretence for continuing the fame 
Parliament, and delaying the new model of a reprefentative, with which the na- 
tion had fo long been flattered. Others hoped, that the war would furnifh a rea- 
fon for maintaining, fome time longer, that numerous mercenary army, which 


+ In 1647- t In Oftober 17, 1650, 
* Thurloe, vol. I, p. 182. 
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was fo much complained of *. On the other hand, fome, who dreaded the in- 
creafing power of Cromwel, expected, that the great expence of naval armaments 
would prove.a motive for diminifhing the military eftablifhment. To divert the 
attention of the public from domettic quarrels towards foreign tranfactions, feem- 
ed, in the prefent difpofition of mens minds, to be good policy. ‘Ihe fuperior 
power of the Englith Commonwealth, together with the advantages of fituation, 
promifed it fuccefs ; and the parliamentary leaders.hoped to gain many rich prizes 
from the Dutch, to diftrefs and fink their fourifhing commerce, and by victories 
to throw a luftre on their eftablifhment, which was fo new and unpopular. All 
thefe views, enforced by the violent fpirit of St. John, who had a great influence 
over Cromwel, determined the Parliament to change the propofed alliance into a 
furious war againft the United Provinces. 

To cover thefe hoftile intentions, the Parliament, under pretence of providing 
for the interefts of commerce, embraced fuch meafures as, they knew, would give 
difguft to the States. They framed the famous act of navigation, which prohi- 
bited all nations to import into England in their bottoms, any commodity which 
was not the growth and manufacture of their own country. By this law, tho’ 
the terms, in which it was conceived, were general, the Dutch were principally hurt; 
becaufe their country produces few commodities, and they fubfift chiefly by being 
the general carriers and factors of the world. Letters of reprizal were granted to 
feveral merchants, who complained of injuries, which, as they pretended, they 
had received from the States ; and above eighty Dutch fhips fell into their hands 
and were made prize of. The cruelties practifed on the.Englith at Amboyna, 
which were certainly enormous, but which feemed tobe buried in oblivion by a 
thirty years :filence, were again made the grounds of compiaint. And the allow- 
ing the murderers of Doriflaus to efcape, and the conniving at the infults to which 
St. John had been expofed, were reprefented as fymptoms of an unfriendly, if not 
a hoftile, difpofition in the States. 

Tue States, alarmed at all thefe fteps, fent over orders to their ambaffadors to 
endeavour the renewal of the treaty of alliance, which, had been broke off by the 
abrupt departure of St. John. »Notto be unprepared, they equipped a fleet of a 
hundred and fifty fail, and took care, by their minifters at London, to inform 

-the council of ftate of that armament. This intelligence, inftead of ftriking ter- 
ror into the Englifh Republic, was confidered as a menace, and farther confirmed 
the Parliament. in their hoftile refolutions. The minds of men, in. both ftates, 
were every day more and more’irritated again{t each other 5 and it was not long 
before thefe malignant humours broke forth into action. 

* We are told in the life of Sir Harry Vane, that that famous republican oppofed the Dutch war, 
and that it was the military gentlemen chicfly who fopported that meafure. 
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Tromp, an admiral of great renown, received from the States the command of 
a fleet of forty-two fail, in order to protect the Dutch navigation acain{t the pri- 
vateers of the Englifh. He was forced by ftrefs of weather, as he alledged, to 
take fhelter in the road of Dover, where he met with Blake, who commanded an 
Englifh fleet much inferior in number. Who was the agegreffor in the action, 
which enfued between thefe two admirals, both of them men of {uch prompt and 
fiery difpofitions, it is not eafy to determine ; fince each of them fent to his own 
{tate a relation totally oppofite in all its circumftances to that of the other, and yet 
fupported by the teftimony of every captain in his fleet. Blake pretended, that, 
having given, a fignal to the Dutch admiral to ftrike, Tromp, inftead of comply- 
ing, fired a broad-fide at him. Tromp afferted, that he was preparing to trike, 
and that the Englifh admiral, neverthelefs, began hoftilities. It is certain, that 
the admiralty of Holland, who are diftinct from the council of ftate, had given 
Tromp no orders to ftrike, but had left him to his own difcretion with regard to 
that vain, but much contefted ceremonial. They feemed willing to introduce the 
claim of an equality with the new Commonwealth, and to interpre: the former re- 
fpe&t, which they had ever paid the Englith flag, as a deference duc only to the 
Monarchy. This circumftance forms a ftrong prefumption againit rhe narrative 
of the Dutch admiral. The whole Orange party, it mult be remarked, to which 
Tromp was fufpected to adhere, were defirous of a war with England. 


Biaxe, tho’ his fquadron confifted only of fifteen vefiels, reinforced, after the 
battle began, by eight under captain Bourne, maintained the fight with great bravery 
for five hours, and funk one fhip of the enemy and took another. Night parted the 
combatants, and the Dutch fleet retired towards the coaft of Holland. The po- 
pulace of London were enraged, and would have infulted the Dutch ambaf 
fadors, who lived at Chelfea, had not the council of State fent guards to protect 
them. 

Ween the States heard of this aétion, of which the fatal confequences were eafily 
forefeen, they were in the utmoft conilernation. They immediately difpatched 
Paw, penfionary of Holland, as their ambaffador extraordinary to London, and 
ordered him to lay before the Parliament the narrative which Tromp had fent of the 
late rencounter. They entreated them, by all the bands of their common religion, 
and common liberties, not to precipitate themfelves into hoftile meafures, but to 
appoint commifioners, who fhould examine every circumftance of the action, and 
clear up the truth, which lay in obfcurity. And they pretended, that they had 
given no ‘orders to their admiral to offer any violence to the Englifh, but would 
feverely punith him, if they found, upon enquiry, that he had been guilty of an 
ation which they fo much difapproved. The imperious Parliament would hearken 
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to none of thefe reafons or remonftrances. Elated with the numerous fuccefies, Chap. I. 
which they had obtained over their domeftic enemies, they thought, that’ every 1652: 
thing muft yield to their fortunate arms; and they gladly feized the opportunity, 

which they fought, of making war upon the States, They demanded, that, with- 

out any farther delay or enquiry, reparation fhould be made for all the damages, 

which the Englifh had fuftained. And when this demand was not complied with, 

they difpatched orders for commencing war againft the United Provinces. 

Biaxe failed northwards witha numerous feet, and fell upon the herring buffes, 
which were efcorted by twelve men of war. All thefe he either took or difperfed? 
Tromp followed him with a fleet of above a hundred fail. When thefe two admi- 
rals were within fight of each other, and preparing for battle, a furious fterm at- 
tacked them. Blake took fhelter in the Englifh harbours. The Dutch fleet was 
difperfed and received great damage. 

Str Georce Ayscve, tho’ he commanded only forty thips according to the s6th of Aue 
Englifh accounts, engaged near Plymouth the famous de Ruiter, who had under 324+ 
him fifty fhips of war, with thirty merchant-men. The Dutch fhips were in- 
deed of inferior force to the Englith. De Ruiter, the only admiral in Europe, 
who has attained a renown equal to that of the greateft general, defended 
himfelf fo well, that Ayfcue gained no advantage over him. Night parted them 
in the greateft heat of the aétion. De Ruiter next day failed off with his 
convoy. The Englifh had been fo fhattered in the fight, that they were not able 
to purfue. 

Near the coaft of Kent, Blake, feconded by Bourne and Pen, met the Dutch 28th of Oc. 
fleet, nearly equal in number, commanded by de Witte and de Ruiter. A battle t°>¢* 
was fought much to the difadvantage of the Dutch. Their rear-admiral was boarded 
and taken. Two other veffels were funk and one blown up. The Dutch fleet 
next day made fail towards Holland. 


Tue Englifh were not fo fuccefsful in the Mediterranean. Van Galen with 
much fuperior force attacked captain Badily, and defeated him. He bought, 
however, his victory with the Jofs of his life. 

Sra-Ficuts are feldom fo decifive as to difable the vanquifhed from making head 29th of Now 

in a little time againft the victors. Tromp, feconded by de Ruiter, met near the ¥°™>* 
Goodwins, with Blake, whofe fleet was inferior to the Dutch, but who was refolved 
not to decline the combat. A furious battle commenced, where the admirals on 
both fides, as well as the inferior officers and feamen, exerted extraordinary bravery. 
In this action, the Dutch hadthe advantage. Blake himfelf was wounded. The 
Garland and Bonaventure were taken. Two fhips were burned and one funk; and 
night came very Opportunely to fave the Englifh fieet. After this victory, 
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Tromp in a bravado fixed a broom to his main-maft; as if he were refolved to 
{weep the fea entirely of all Englith veffels. 


GREAT preparations were made in England, in order to wipe off this difgrace. 
A gallant fleet of eighty fail was fitted out. Blake commanded, and Dean under 
him, together with Monk, who had been fent for from Scotland. When the Eng- 
lith lay off Portland, they defcried near break of day the Dutch fleet of feventy-fix 
veffels, failing up the Channel, along with a convoy of 300 merchant-men, who 
dad received orders to wait at the Ifle of Rhé, till the fleet fhould arrive to efcort 
them. Tromp and de Ruiter commanded the Dutch. This battle was the moft fu- 
rious which had yet been fought, between. thefe warlike and rival nations. Three 
days was the battle continued with the utmoft rage and obftinacy; and Blake, who 
was victor, gained not more honour than Tromp, who was vanquifhed, The Dutch 
admiral made a fkilful retreat, and faved all the merchant fhips, except thirty. 
He loft however eleven thips of war, had 2000 men flain, and near 1500 taken 
prifoners. The Englifh, the”many of their fhips were extremely fhattered, had but 
one funk. ‘Their flain were not much inferior in number to thofe of the enemy. 

Aut thefe fuccefles of the Englith were chiefly owing to the fuperior fize of 
their veffels ; an advantage which: all the fkill and bravery of the Dutch admirals. 
could not compenfate. By means of fhip-money, an impofition which had been 
fo much complained of, and in: fome refpeéts with reafon, the late King had put 
the navy into a fituation, which it had never attained in any former reign and he 
ventured to build thips of a fize, which was then unufual, But the misfortunes, 
which the Dutch met with in. battle, were fmall in comparifon of thofe, which 
their trade fuftained from the Englith. Their whole commerce by the Channel wae 
cut off: Even that to the Baltic was- much infefted by the Englith privateers. Their 
fifheries were totally fufpended. A great number of their fhips, above 1600, had 
fallen into the enemies-hands.. And all this diftrefs they fuffered, not for any na- 
tional intereft or neceffity ;. but from vain points of honour and perfonal refentments, 
of which it was difficult to give a fatisfactory account to the public. They refolved 
therefore to gratify the pride of the Parliament,. and to make fome advances to- 
wards a peace. Their reception,. however, was not favourable; and it was not 
without pleafure, that they learned the diffolution of that haughty affembly by the 
violence of Cromwel; an event from which they expected a more profperous turn. 
to their affairs. 

‘Tue zealous Republicans in the Parliament had not beenthe chief or firft promo- 
ters of the war» but when it was once entered upon, they endeavoured to draw from 
it every poffible advantage. On all occafions, they fet up the fleet in oppofition 
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They infifted on the intolerable expence to which the nation was fubjected, and 

urged the neceffity of diminifhing it by a reduction of their land forces. They Diffolution of 
had ordered fome regiments to ferve on board the fleet in the quality of marines oe 
And Cromwel, by the whole train of their proceedings, evidently faw, that they 

had entertained a jealoufy of his power and ambition, and were refolved to bring 

him to a fubordination under their authority. Without fcruple or delay he re- 

olved to prevent them. 

On fuch firm foundations was built the credit of this extraordinary man, that, 
tho’ a great mafter of fraud and diffimulation, he judged it fuperfluous to empley 
any difguife in conduéting that bold enterprize. He fummoned.a general council 
of officers; and immediately found, that they were difpofed to receive whatever im-~ 
preffions he was pleafed ta give them. Moft of them were his creatures, had owed 
their advancement to his favour, and relied entirely upon him for their future pre- 
ferment. The breach being already made, between the military and civil powers, 
when the late King was feized at Holmby ; the general officers regarded the Par- 
liament as at once their creature and their rival; and thought that they themfelves 
were entitled to fhare among them thofe offices and riches, of which its members 
had fo long kept poffeffion. Harrifon, Rich, Overton, and a few others, whe 
retained fome principle, were guided by notions fo extravagant, that they were 
eafily deluded into meafures the moft violent and moft criminal. And the whole 
army had already been guilty of fuch illegal and atrocious. ations, that. they 
could ‘entertain no farther fcruples with regard to any enterprize, which might 
ferve their felfith or fanatical purpoles. 

In the council of officers it was prefently voted to frame a remonftrance to the 
Parliament, After complaining of the arrears, which were due to the army, they 
there defired the Parliament to remember how many years they. had fat, and 
what profeffions they had formerly made of their intentions to:new model the 
reprefentative, and eftablifh fucceffive Parliaments, who might bear that burthen 
of national affairs, from which they themfelves would gladly, after fo much 
danger and fatigue, be at laft relieved. They confeffed, that the Parliament. , 
had atchieved great enterprizes, and had furmounted mighty difficulties; yet «. 
was it an injury, they faid, to the reft of the nation to be excluded from bear- 
ing any part in the fervice of their country. It was now full time for them to 
give place to others; and they therefore defired them, after fettling-a council, 
who might execute the laws during. the interval, to fummon anew Parliament, 
and eftablifh that free and equal government, which they ‘had fo long promifed 
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Tue Parliament took this remonftrance in very ill part, and made a fharp reply 
to the council of officers. The officers infifted on their advice; and by mutual al- 
tercation and oppofition, the breach became {till wider between the army and the 
Commonwealth. Cromwel, finding matters ripe for his purpofe, called a council 
of officers, in order to come to a determination with regard to the public fettlement: 
As he had here many friends, fo had he alfo fome opponents. Harrifon having 
affured the council, that the General fought only to pave the way for the govern- 
ment of Jefus and his faints, Major Streater brifkly replied, that Jefus ought 
then to come quickly: For if he delayed it till after Chriftmas, he would come 
too late; he would find his place occupied. While the officers were in debate, 
colonel Ingoldfby informs Cromwel, that the Parliament were fitting, and had 
come to a refolution not to diffolve themfelves, but to fill up the houfe by new 
elections; and were at that very time engaged in deliberations with regard to 
this expedient, Cromwel in a rage immediately haftens to the houfe, and car- 
ries a body of 300 foldiers along with him. Some of them he placed at the 
door, fome in the lobby, fome on the ftairs. He firft addrefied himfelf to his 
friend St. John, and told him, that he had come with a purpofe of doing what 
grieved him to the very foul, and what he-had earneftly with tears prayed the 
Lord not to impofe upon him: But there was a neceflity, in order to the glory of 
God and good of the nation. He fat down for fome time, and heard the debates- 
He beckoned Harrifon, and told him, that he now judged the Parliament ripe fot 
a diffolution. Sir,” faid Harrifon, ‘* the work is very great and dangerous; I 
** defire you ferioufly to confider, before you engage in it.” “ You fay well,”? 
replied the General; and thereupon fat ftill about a quarter of an hour.. When 
the queftion was ready to be put, he faid again to Harrifon, This is the time: I 
*© muft do it.”” And fuddenly ftarting up, he loaded the Parliament with the vileft 
reproaches, for their tyranny, ambition, oppreffion, and robbery of the public, 
Then ftamping with his foot, which was the fignal for the foldiers to enter, “* For 
“ fhame,” faid he to the Pafliament, ‘* get you gone: Give place to honefter 
** men; to thofe who will more faithfully difcharge their truft. You are no longer 
** a Parliament: I tell you, you are no longer a Parliament. The Lord has done 


« *© with you: He has chofen other inftruments for Carrying on his work.” Sir 


Warry Vane exclaiming againft this procedure, he cried witha loud voice, **O! 
«s Sir Harry Vane, Sir Harry Vane! The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane!” 
Taking hold of Martin by the cloke, ** Thou art a whoremafter,” faid he. To 
another, ‘* Thou art an adulterer.” Toa third, «“ Thou art a drunkard anda 
‘« glutton :” ** And thou an extortioner,” toa fourth. He commanded a foldier to 


feize the mace. ‘* What fhall we do with this bauble? Here take it away. Itis 


* you,” 
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“© you,” faid he addreffing himfelf to the Houfe, ‘* that have forced me upon 
*¢ this, I have fought the Lord, night and day, that he would rather flay me 
*¢ than put me upon this work.” Having commanded the foldiers to clear the 
hall, he himfelf went out the laft, and ordering the doors to be locked, departed 
to his lodgings in Whitehall, 

In this furious manner, which fo well denotes his genuine character, did Crom- 
wel, without the leaft oppofition, or even murmur, annihilate that famous affem- 
bly, which had filled all Europe with the renown of its aétions, and with aftonith- 
ment at its crimes, and whofe commencement was not more ardently defired. by 
the people than was its final diffolution. All parties now reaped fucceflively the 
difmal pleafure of feeing the injuries, which they had fuffered, revenged on their 
enemies ; and that too by the fame arts, which had been praétifed againft them. 
The King had ftretched his prerogative beyond its juft bounds; and aided by the 
church, had well nigh put an end to al] the liberties and privileges of the nation. 
The Prefbyterians checked the progrefs of the court and clergy, and excited, by 
cant and hypocrify, the populace firft to tumults, then to war, againft the King, 
the Peers, and all the Royalifts. No fooner had they reached the pinnacle of 
grandeur, than the Independants, under the appearance of {till greater fanctity, 
inftigated the army againft them, and reduced them to fubjection. The Inde- 
pendants, amidft their empty dreams of liberty, or rather of dominion, were op- 
preffed by the rebellion of their own fervants, and. found themfelves at once ex- 
pofed to the infults of power and hatred of the people, By recent, as well as 
all antient example, it was become evident, that illegal violence, with whatever 
pretences it may be covered, and whatever object it may purfue, muft inevitably 
end at laft in the arbitrary and defpotic government of a fingle perfon. 
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LIVER CROMWEL, in whofe hands the diffolution of the Parlia- 
‘ment had left the whole power, civil and military, of three kingdoms, 
was.born at Huntingdon, the laft year of the former century, of a very good fa- 
mily.; tho’ he himfelf, being the fon of a fecond brother, inherited but a {mall eftate 
from his father. In the courfe of his education he had been fent to the univerfity , 


but his genius was found little fitted for the calm and elegant occupations of learning; 
and he made {mall proficiency in his ftudies. He even threw himfelf into a very 
diffolute and diforderly courfe of life ; and he confumed, in gaming, drinking, de- 
bauchery, and.country-riots, the more early years of his youth, and diffipated part of 
his patrimony. All of a fudden, the fpirit of reformation feized him ; he married, 
affected a grave and compofed behaviour, entered into all the zeal and rigour of the 
puritanical party, and offered to reftore to every one whatever fums he had formerly 
gained by gaming. The fame vehemence of temper, which had tranfported him 
into the extremes of pleafure, now diftinguithed his religious habits. His houfe was 
the refort of all the zealous clergy of the party ; and his hofpitality, as well as his 
diberalities to the filenced and deprived minifters, proved as chargeable as his former 
debaucheries. Tho’ he had acquired a tolerable fortune by a maternal uncle, he 
found his affairs fo injured by his expences, that he was obliged to take a farm at St. 
Ives, and apply himfelf, for fome years, to agriculture as a profeffion. But this 
expedient ferved rather to involve him in farther debts and difficulties. The lone 
prayers which he faid to his family in the morning, and again in the afternoon, 
confumed his own time and that of his ploughmen ; and he referved no lei- 
zure for the care of his temporal affairs. His a@ive mind, fuperior to the 


low 
occupations, to which he was condemaed, preyed upon itfelf ; and he in 


dulged his 
imagination 
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imagination in vifions, illuminations, revelations ; the great nourifhment of that 
hypocondriacal temper, to which he was ever fubjeét. Urged by his wants and 
his devotions, he had formed a party with Hambden, his near kinfman, who 
was prefied only by the latter motive, to tranfport himfelf into New England, 
now beconie the retreat of the more zealous among the puritanical party ; and ig 
was an order of council, which obliged them to difembark and remain in Eng- 
land. The éarl of Bedford, who poffeffed a large eftate in the Fen Country, 
near the ifle of Ely, having undertaken to drain thefe moraffes, was obliged to 
apply to the King; and by the powers of the prerogative, he got commiffioners 
appointed, who conducted that work, and divided the new acquired land among 
the feveral proprietors. He met with oppofition from many, among whom 
Cromwel diftinguifhed himfelf ; and this was the firft public opportunity, which 
he had met with, of difcovering the factious zeal and obftinacy of his character, 


From accident and intrigue, he was chofen by the town of Cambridge member 
of the long Parliament. His domeftic affairs were then in great diforder; and 
he feemed not to poffefs any talents, which could qualify him to rife in that public 
fphere, into which he was now at laft entered. His perfon was ungraceful, his 
drefs flovenly, his voice untuneable, his elocution homely, tedious, obfcure, and 
embarraffed. The fervour of his fpirit frequently prompted him to rife in the 
houfe ; but he was not heard with attention: His name, for above two years, is 
not to be found oftener than twice in any committee; and thofe committees, into 
which he was admitted, were chofen for affairs, which would more intereft the 
zealots. than the men of bufinefs. In comparifon of the eloquent fpeakers and fine 
gentlemen of the houfe, he was entirely overlooked; and his friend Hambden 
alone was acquainted with the depth of his genius, and foretold, that if a civil 
war fhould enfue, he would foon rife to eminence and diftinétion. 

Cromwex himfelf feems to have been confcious where his ftrength lay ; and 
partly from that motive, partly from the uncontroleable fury of his zeal, he al- 
ways joined that party, which pufhed every thing to extremity againft the King, 
He was very active for the famous remonitrance, which was the fignal for all the 
enfuing commotions ; and when, after a long debate, it was carried by a fmall: 
majority, he told lord Falkland, that, if the queftion had been loft, he was re- 


folved next day to have converted into ready money the remains of his forcune,, 


and immediately to have left the kingdom. Nor was this refolution, he faid, pe- 
culiar to himfelf: Many others of his party he knew to be equally determined. 
He was no lefs ‘than forty-three years of age, when he firft embraced the mili- 
tary profeffion; and by force of genius, without any mafter, he foon becamie an 
excéllent officer ; tho’ perhaps he never reached the fame of a confummate com- 
mandes. 
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mander. He raifed a troop of horfe, fixed his quarters in Cambridge, exerted 
great feverity towards that univerfity, which zealoufly adhered to the royal party ; 
and fhowed himfelf a man who would go all lengths in favour of that caufe, which 
he had efpoufed. He would not allow his foldiers to perplex their heads with 
thofe fubtilties of fighting by the King’s authority againft his perfon, and of 
obeying his Majefty’s orders fignified by both houfes of Parliament: He plainly 
told them, that, if he met the King in battle, he would fire a piftol in his face as 
readily as againft any other man. His troop of horfe he foon augmented to a re- 
giment, and he firft infticuted that difcipline and infpired that fpirit, which rendered 
the parliamentary armies in the end victorious. ‘* Your troops,” faid he to 
Hambden, according to his own account *, ‘* are moft of them old decayed 
‘* ferving men and tapfters, and fuch kind of fellows; the King’s forces are com- 
** pofed of gentlemen’s younger fons and perfons of good quality. And do you 
* think, that the mean fpirits of fuch bafe and low fellows as ours will ever 
* be able to encounter gentlemen, that have honour and courage, and refolution in 
** them? You muft get men of fpirit ; and take it not ill that I fay, of a fpirit, 
* that is likely to go as far as gentlemen will go, or elfe I am fure you will ftill be 
“ beaten, as you have hitherto been, in every rencounter.” He did as he pro- 
pofed. He inlifted freeholders and farmers fons. He carefully invited into his re- 
giment all the zealous fanatics throughout England. ~ When collected in a body, 
their enthufiattic fpirit fill rofe to a higher pitch. Their colonel, from his own 
natural character, as much as from policy, was fufficiently inclined to encreafe the 
flame. He preached, he prayed, he fought, he punifhed, he rewarded. The 
wild enthufiafm, together with valour and difcipline, ftill propagated itfelf; and all 
men caft their eyes on fo pious and fo fuccefsful a leader. From low commands, 
he rofe with great rapidity to be really the firft, tho’ in appearance only the fe- 
cond, inthe army. By fraud and.violence, he foon rendered himfelf the firft in 
the ftate. In proportion to the encreafe of his authority, his talents feemed al- 
ways to expand themfelves ; and he difplayed every day new abilities, which had 
Jain dormant till the very emergence, by which they were called forth into action. 
All Europe ftood aftonifhed to fee a nation, fo turbulent and unruly, who, for 
fome encroachments on their privileges, had dethroned and murdered an excellent 
Prince, defcended from a long line of monarchs, now at laft fubdued and reduced 
to flavery by one, who, a few years before, was no better than a private gentle- 
man, whofe name was not known in the nation, and who was very little regarded 
even in that low fphere, to which he had always been confined, 


* Conference heid at Whitehall, 
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Tue indignation, entertained by the people, againft an authority founded on 
fuch .manifeft ufurpation, was, not fo violent as might naturally be expected. 
Congratulatory addreffes, the firft ofthe kind,.were made. to Cromwel by the 
fleet, the army, even many of the chief corporations and counties of England; 
but efpecially by the feveral congregations of pretended faints, difperfed through- 
out the kingdom *, .The. Royalifts, tho’ they. could not love the man, who had 
embrued his hands in the blood. of their fovereign, expected more lenity from 
him, than from the jealous and imperious Republicans, who had hitherto go- 
verned, The prefbyterians. were pleafed to, fee thofe men, by whom they had 
been outwitted and expelled, now.in the end expelled and outwitted by their own 
fervant ; and they applauded him for this laft act.of violence upon the Parliament. 
Thefe two parties compofed the bulk of the nation, and kept the people.in fome 
tolerable temper. All men, likewife, harraffed with wars and factions, were glad 
to fee any profpect of juftice and fettlement., And they deemed it lefsignomini- 
ous, to fubmit.to a) perfon of fuch, admirable talents and capacity than to a few 
ignoble enthufiaftic hypocrites, who, under the name of a Republic, had reduced 
them to a cruel fubjeétion. 7 

Tue Republicans being dethroned by Cromwel, were the party whofe refent- 
ment he had the greateft reafon to apprehend. That party, befides the indepen- 
dants, contained two fets of men, who are feemingly of the moft oppofite prin- 
ciples, but who were then united: by'a fitnilitude of genius‘and of character. The 
firft and moft numerous were the Millenarians or Fifty Monarchy mien, who in- 
fitted, that, dominion being founded in grace, all diftin&tion of magiftracy muft 
be abolifhed, except what arofe from piety and holinefs ; who expected fuddenly 
the fecond coming of Chrift upon earth; and who pretended, that the faints in 
the mean while, *that is, themfelves, were alone entitled to govern. The fecond 
were the Deifts, who had no other object than political liberty, who denied entirely 
the truth of revelation, and infinuated, that all the various feéts, fo heated againft 
each other, were alike founded in folly and in error. Men of fuch daring geniufes 
were not contented..with the eftablifhed forms of civil government ; but 
challenged a degree of freedom beyond what ‘they expected ever to enjoy under 
any Monarchy. ‘Martin, Challoner, Harrington, Sidney, Wildman, Nevil, 
were efteemed the heads of this fmall divifion. 

Tue Deifts were perfectly hated by Cromwel, becaufe he had no hold of en- 
thufiafm by which he could govern or over-reach them; he therefore treated 

* See Milton's State papers. 
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theni'wich great rigor and difdain, and uftally denominated then the Heathens, 
As the Millenarians had a great intereft in the army, it was much more important 
for him to gain their’ confidence ; and their fize of underftanding afforded him 
great facility in deceiving them. Of late years, it had been’ fo ufual a topie of 
converfation to difcourfé. of Parliaments and Couticils and‘ Senates, and the fol- 
diers themfelves had been fo much accuftomed to enter into that fpirit, that Crom- 
wel thought it requifite toeftablith fomething’ which might bear the face of a 
Commonwealth. He fuppofed, that God, in his providence, had thrown ‘the 
whole right as well as power of government into his hands ; and without any 
more ceremony; by: the advice of his’ council of officers, he fent fummons’ to a 
hundred and twenty eight perfons of different‘towns and'counties of England, to 
five of Scotland, to fix of Ireland. He’ pretended,’ by his fole act and deed, to 
devolve upon thefe: perfons the whole authority of the ftate. This legiflative power 
they were to exercife during fifteen months ; and they were afterwards to choofe 
the fame’number of perfons, who might fucceed them in that high and important 
office. ; 


THERE were great numbers at that time, always difpofedito adhere to the power, 
which was uppermoft, and. to.fupport the eftablifhed government, © This maxim is 
not peculiar to.the people of that.age ; but what may be efteemed peculiar to them,» 
is, that there prevailed an hypocritical phrafe for exprefling fo prudential a: conduct : 
It was called a waiting upon providence... When providence, therefore, wasfo kind 
as.to_ beftow on. thefe perfons, now affembled together, the fupreme authority, 
they muft have been very ungrateful, if, in their turn, they: had been wanting in 
complaifance towards it. They, immediately voted themfelves a Parliaments and 
having. their own confent, as well as that of Oliver Cromwel,. for their legiflative: 
authority, they now proceeded. very gravely to, the exercife of it. f-eel4 

In this notable affembly were fome. perfons of the rank of gentlemen ; but the 
far greateft part were low mechanics ; Fifth Monarchy men, Anabaptifts, Anti- 
nomians, Independants ; the very dregs of the fanatics, They began with feek- 
ing God by prayer. This office was performed by eight or ten gifted men of the 
aflembly ; and with fo much fuccefs, that, according to the confeffion of all,. 
they had. never before, in any of their devout exercifes, enjoyed fo much of the 
holy fpirit as was then communicated tothem. Their hearts were no doubt, dilated 
when they confidered the high dignity, to which they fuppofed themfelves ex. 
alted. They had been told by Cromwel in his firft difcourfe, that he never 


looked: 
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looked to fee, fuch a day, when Chrift fhould: be fo owned * : They thought it 
therefore their duty to proceed to a thorough reformation, and to pave. the way 
for the reign of the Redeemer, and for that great work, which, it was expetted, 
the Lord was to bring forth among them, All-fanatics, .being confecrated by 
their own fond imaginations, naturally bear an antipathy to the clergy, who claim 
a peculiar fanctity, derived merely from their office and prieftly chara@er. This 
Parliament took into confideration the abolition of the clerical funétion, as favour- 
ing of popery ; and the taking away tythes, which they called a relict of Juda- 
ifm. Learning alfo and the univerfities they deemed heathenith and unnecefiary : 
The common law they denominated a badge of. the conqueft and of Norman 
flavery; and threatened the lawyers with a total abrogation of their profeffion. 
Some fteps were evemtaken towards an abolition of the chancery +, the higheft 
court of judicature in the kingdom; and the Mofaical law. was intended to be 
eftablifhed as the fole fyftem of Englifh jurifprudence }. 


Or all the extraordinary fchemes, adopted by thefe legiflators, they had not 
leizure to finifh any, except, that. which eftablifhed the legal folemnization of 
marriage by the civil magiftrate alene, without ‘the interpofition of the clergy. 
They found themfelves expofed to the derifion of the public. . Among the fana- 
tics of the houfe, there was.a very alive member; much noted for long prayers, 
fermons, and harangues. He was a leather-feller in London : His name Praife- 
god Barebone. This ridiculous name, which feems to have been chofen by fome 
poet or allegorift to fuit fo ridiculous a perfonage, ftruck the fancy of the peo- 

eH 2 ple ; 


* Thefe are his expreffions, ‘‘ Indeed, I have but one word more to fay to you, tho’ in that per- 
‘© haps I fhallfhow my weaknefs : It is by way of encouragement to you in this work ; give me leave 
‘© to begin thus: I confefs I never looked to have feen fuch a day as this, it may be nor you neither, 
«* when Jefus Chrift fhould be fo owned as he is at this day and in this work. Jefus Chrift is owned 
“ this day by your call, and you own him by your willingaefs to appear for him, and you manifeft 
this (as far as poor creatures can do) to bea day of the power of Chrift. I know you well re- 
** member that feripture, be makes his people willing in the day of his power. God manifefts it to be 
‘* theday of whe power of Chrift, having thro’ fo much blood and fo much trial as has been upon 
this nation, he makes this one of the greateft mercies, next to his own fon, to have his people 
“« called to the fupreme authority. ‘God hath owned his fon, and hath owned you, and hath made 
‘© you to own him. TI confefs, I never looked to have feen fuch a day: I did not.” 1 fwppofe at this 
paflage he cried: For he was very much given to weeping, and could at any time fhed abundance of 
tears. The reit of the fpeech may be feea among Milton’s State Papers, page 106. It is very curi- 
ous, and full of the fame ob{curity, confufion, embarraffment and abfurdity, which appears in alnoit 
all Oliver’s produétions. ; 


+ Whitelocke, p. 543, 5438. t Conference held at Whitehall. 
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ple; and they commonly affixed to this affembly the denomination ‘of Barebone’s 
Parliament ™. 

THe Dutch ambafladors endeavoured ‘to enter into negotiation with this Parlia- 
ment’;’ but tho” “proteftants-‘and- even prefbytefians, they met ‘with a very bad 
reception from thofe who pretended toa fanctity fo much fuperior. The Hollanders 
were regirded as worldly minded men, ‘intent only'on commerce and induftry’, 
whom ‘it was fitting the faints fhould: firft eradicate, efe‘they undertook that 
ereat work, to which they believed chemfelves deftined’ by providence, of fubdu- 
ing Antichrift; the man of fin, and extending to the uttermoft bounds of the 
earth the kingdom: of the Redeemer ‘tT. The ambaffadors, finding themfelve, 
profcribed, not as enemies of England, bet of Chrift, remained in aftonifhment, 
and knew not which was moft:to !be admired, the implacable fpirit or egregious 
folly of thefe pretended fairits:: pmiobgait ag) mm orien ins 

Cromwet began to'be afhamed of his legiflature. “If he ever had any other 
defign in fummoning fo prepofterous an affembly beyond amufing the populace and 
the army; he had intendéd to alarny the clergy and lawyers’; and he ‘had fo: far 
faceeeded as to take them defire any other government, which might fecure their 


-profeffions, now brought in danger by thefe defperate fanatics. | Cromwel himfelf 
_-was diffatisfied, that the Parliament, tho” they had/received all their/authority from 


him, began to pretend power from the Lord {, and:to infift already on their divine 
commiffion. He had carefully fummoned in his writs feveral perfons entirely de- 
aB8 voted 


* Tt was ufual for the pretended faints at that fone to change their names from Henry, Edward, 
Anthony, William, which they regarded as heathenifh, into others more fanétified and godly : Even 
the New Teftament names, James, Andrew, John, Peter, were not held in fuch regard as thofe bor- 
rowed from the Old Teftament, Hezekiah, Habbakuk, Jofhua,’ Zerobabel. ' Sométimes, a whole 
godly fentence was adopted asaname. Here are the names of ‘a’ jury faid to be ‘enclofed in the 
county of Suffex about that time. : 1! eget 

Accepted, Trevor of Norham. Return, Spelman of Watling. — 
Redeemed, Compton of Battle. | Be Faithful, foiner of Britling. 
Faint not, Hewit of Heathfield. Fly Debate, Roberts of the fame, 
Make peace, Heaton of Hare. Fight the good Fight of Faith, White of Emer 
God. Reward, Smart of Fivehurit. More Fruit, Fowler of Eaft Hadley. ; 
Stand fat on high, Stringer of Cowharft. Hope for, Bending of the fame. _ 
Earth, Adams of Warbleton. Graceful, Harding of Lewes. 
Called, Lower of the fame. Weep not, Billing of the fame. 
‘Kill Sin, Pimple of Witham. Meek, Brewer of Okcham. 
See Brome’s Travels into England, p. 279. ‘‘ Cromwel,” fays an anonymous author of thofe times 
« hath beat up his drums clean thro’ the Old Teftament. You may learn the genealogy of our Sa 
«« viour by the names of his regiment. The mufter-mafter has no other lift, than the firft chapter of 
s* St. Matthew.” 
+ Thurloe, vol. I. p. 273,591. Alfo Stubbe, p. 91, 92. 
{ Thurloe, vol. I, p. 393. 
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voted to him. By concert, thefe met early ; and it was mentioned by fome among 
them, that the fitting of this Parliament, any longer would be of no fervice to the 
nation. They haftened therefore, to Cromwel, along with Roufe, their fpeaker 5 
and by a formal deed or affignment, refigned back into his hands that fupreme au- 
thority, which they had fo lately received from him. General Harrifon and about 
twenty more remained in the houfe ; and that they might prevent the reign of the 
faints from coming to an untimely end, they placed one Moyer in the chair, and 


began to draw up protefts, They were foon interrupted by colonel White, with a 


party of foldiers. He afked them. what they did there? ‘* We are feeking the 
“© Lord,” faid they. ** Then you may go elfewhere,” replied he: ‘* For to 
‘* my certain knowledge, he has not been here thefe feveral years.” 

Tue military being now in appearance, as well as in reality, the fole power which 
prevailed in the nation, Cromwel thought fit to indulge a new fancy: For he feems 
not to have had any concerted plan in all thefe alterations. Lambert, his crea- 
ture, who, under the appearance of obfequioufnefs to him, indulged a moft un- 
bounded ambition, propofed in a council of officers to adopt another fcheme of 
government,’ and to temper the liberty of a Commonwealth by the authority of a 
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fingle perfon, who fhould be known by the appellation of Protector... Without Cromwel 


delay, he prepared what was called the Inftrument of Government, containing 


made Protec~ 


5 tor, 


the plan of this new legiflature; and as it was fuppofed to be agreeable to the ge- 
neral, it was immediately voted by the council of officers. Cromwel was de- 
clared Proteétor; and with great folemnity inftalled in that high office. 

So little were thefe men endowed with the fpirit of legiflation, that they con- 
feffed or rather boafted, that they had employed only four days in drawing this 
inftrument, by which the whole government of the three kingdoms, was pretend- 
ed to be regulated and adjufted, for all. fucceeding generations. There appears no 
difficulty in believing them; when itis confidered how crude and undigefted a 
fyftem of civil polity they endeavoured to eftablifh, The chief articles of the 
Inftrument are thefe: A council was appointed, which was not to exceed twenty 
one, nor be lefs than thirteen perfons. Thefe were to enjoy their office during life 
or good behaviour; and in cafe of a vacancy, the remaining members named three, 
of whom the Prote@tor chofe one. The Protector was appointed the fupreme ma- 
giftrate of the Commonwealth: In his name was all juftice adminiftered ; from 
him were all magiftracy and all honours derived ; he had the power of pardoning 
all crimes, excepting murder and treafon ;, to him the benefit of all forfeithres de- 
volved. The right of peace, war, and alliance, refted in him ; but in thefe parti- 
culars he was to a<t, entirely by the advice and with the confent of his council. 

The 
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The power of the fword was vetted in the Proteétor, jointly with the Parlia- 
ment, while it was fitting, or with the council of ftate in the intervals. He was 
obliged to fummon a Parliament every three years, and allow them to fit five 
months, without adjournment, prorogation, or diffolution, The bills, which 
they enacted, were to be prefented to the Proteétor for his confent ; but if within 
twenty days, it was not obtained, they were to pafs into laws by the authority 
alone of the Parliament. A ftanding army for Britain and Ireland was eftablithed, 
of 20,000 foot and 10,000 horfe; and funds were affigned for their fupport. 
Thefe were not to be diminifhed without confent of the Protector ; and in this 
article alone he affumed a negative. During the intervals of Parliament, the Pro- 
te€tor and council had the power of enacting laws, which were valid till the firft 
meeting of Parliament. The chancellor, treafurer, admiral, chief governors of 
Ireland and Scotland, and the chief juftices of both the benches muft be chofen 
with the approbation of Parliament ; and in the intervals, with the approbation of 
the council, to be afterwards ratified by Parliament. The Protector enjoyed his 
office during life ; and on his death, the place was immediately to be fupplied 
by the council. This was the inftrument of government enacted by the council 
of officers, and folemnly fworn to by Oliver Cromwel. The council of ftate 
named by the Inftrument were fifteen ; men entirely devoted to the Protector, 
and not likely, by reafon of the oppofition among themfelves in party and princi- 
ples, ever to combine againft him. 


Cromwet faid, that he accepted the dignity of Protector, merely that he might 
exert the duty of a conftable, and preferve peace in the nation. Affairs indeed 
were brought to that pafs, by the furious animofities of the feveral factions, that 
the extenfive authority and even arbitrary power of fome firft magiftrate was 
become a neceflary evil, in order to keep the people from relapfing into blood 
and confufion. The Independants were too {mall a party ever to eftablifh a popu- 
lar government, or entruft the nation, where they had fo little intereft, with the free 
choice of its own reprefentatives. The Prefbyterians had adopted the violent max- 
ims of perfecution; incompatible at all times with the peace of fociety, much 
more with the wild zeal of thofe numerous feéts, which prevailed among the 
people. The Royalifts were fo much enraged by the injuries, which they had fuf- 
fered, that the other prevailing parties would never fubmit to them, who, they 
knew, were enabled, merely by the execution of the antient laws, to take fuch fe- 
vere revenge upon them. Had Cromwel been guilty of no crime but this tem- 
porary ufurpation, the plea of neceffity and public good, which he alleged, might 
be allowed, in every view, a very reafonable excufe for his conduct. 


1 Durine 
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Durine the variety of ridiculous and diftracted fcenes, which the civil govern- Chap. If. 
ment prefented in England, the military force was exerted with the utmof vigor, 195% 
conduct, and unanimity ; and never did the kingdom appear more formidable to 
all foreign nations. The Englith fleet, confifting of an hundred fail, and com- 
manded by Monk and Dean, and under them by Pen and Laufon, met, near the 
coaft of Flanders, with the Dutch fleet, equally numerous, and commanded by 34 of June. 
Tromp. The two republics were not inflamed by any national antipathy, and 
their interefts very little interfered: Yet few battles have been fought with more 
fierce and obftinate courage than were thofe many naval combats, which occurred 
during this fhort, but violent war. The defire of remaining fole lords of the ocean 
animated thefe ftates to an honourable emulation againft each other. After a bat- 


» tle of two days, in the firft of which Dean was killed, the Dutch, inferior in the 


fize of their fhips, were obliged, with great lofs, to retire into their harbours. 
Blake, towards the end of the fight, joined his countrymen with 18 fail. The 
Englith fleet lay off the coaft of Holland, and totally interrupted the commerce 
of that republic. 

Tue ambaffadors, whom the Dutch had fent into England, gave them hopes of 
peace. But asthey could obtain no ceffation of hoftilities, the ftates, unwilling to: 
fuffer any longer the lofs and difgrace of being blockaded by their enemy, made the 
utmott efforts to recover their injured honour. Never on any occafion did the power 
and vigor of that ftate appear in a more confpicuous light. In a few weeks, 
they had repaired and manned their fleet ; and they equipped fome fhips ofa larger 
fize, than any which they had hitherto fet to fea. Tromp ifflued out, determined! 
again to fight the victors, and to die rather than to yield the conteft, He met with 
the enemy, commanded by Monk ; and. both fides immediately rushed into the 
combat. Tromp gallantly animating his men, with his fword drawn, was fhot 
thro’ the heart with a mufquet ball. This event alone decided the battle in favour 
of the Englifh. Tho’ near thirty fhips of the Dutch were funk and taken, they. 
little regarded this lofs compared with that of their brave admiral. 

Meanwuite the negotiations of peace were continually advancing. | The 
ftates, overwhelmed with the expences of the war, terrified by their loffes,. and 
mortified by their defeats, were infinitely defirous of an accommodation with am 
enemy whom they found, by experience, to be too powerful for them, The 
King having fhown a defire to ferve on board their fleet ; tho’ they expreffed their 
fenfe of the honour intended them, they declined an offer, which might enflame the 
quarrel with the Englifh Commonwealth. The great obftacle to the peace was 
found not to be any animofity in the Englifh = but om the contrary, a defire too, 


earneft of union and confederacy. Cromwel had revived the chimerical {cheme of a 
coalition 
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coalition with the United Provinces; a total conjunction of government, privileges, 
interefts, and councils. This project appeared fo wild to the States General, that 
they wondered any man of fenfe could ever entertain it; and they refufed to enter 
into conferences -with regard to a propofal, which could ferve only. to delay any 
practicable {cheme of accommodation. The peace was at laft figned by Cromwel, 
now invefted with the dignity of Protector, and it proves fufficiently, that the war 
had been very impolitic, fince after the moft fignal victories, no terms more ad- 
vantageous could be obtained. A defenfive league was made between the two 
republics. They agreed, each of them, to banifh the enemies of the other; thofe 
concerned in the maffacre of Amboyna were to be punifhed, if any remained. alive; 
the honour of the flag was yielded to the Englith; eighty five thoufand pounds 
were ftipulated to be paid by the Dutch Eaft India company for loffes, which the 
Englith company had fuftained ; and the ifland of Polerone in the Eaft Indies was 
promifed to be yielded to the latter. 

CromweEL, jealous of the connexions between the royal family and that of 
Orange, infifted on a feparate article ; that neither the young Prince nor any of 
his family fhould ever be invefted with thedignity of Stadholder. The province 
of Holland, ftrongly prejudiced againft that office, which they efteemed dangerous 
to liberty, fecretly ratified this article. ‘The Proteétor, knowing that the other 
provinces would never be induced’to make fuch a conceffion, was fatisfied with, 
that fecurity. 

Tur Dutch war, being fuccefsful, and the peace reafonable, brought credit to 
Cromwel’s adminiftration. An act of juftice, which he exercifed at home, ‘gave 
Iikewife fatisfaction to the people; tho’ the regularity of it may perhaps appear 
fomewhat doubtful. Don Pantaleon Sa, brother to the Portuguefe ambaflador, and 
joined with him in the fame commiiffion *, fancying himfelf infulted in London, 
came into the Exchange, armed and attended with feveral fervants. By miftake, 
he fell upon a gentleman, whom he took for the perfon that had given him the 
offence, and having butchered him with many wounds, he and all his accomplices 
took fhelter in the houfe of the Portuguefe ambaflador, who had connived at this 
bafe enterprize +. The populace furrounded the houfe, and threatened to fet it on fire. 
Cromwel fenta guard, who feized all the criminals. They were brought to trial : 
And notwithftanding the oppofition of the ambaffador, who pleaded the privilege of 
his office, Don Pantaleon was executed onTower-hill. The laws of nations were here 
plainly violated: But the crime committed by the Portuguefe gentleman was to 
the laft degree atrocious ; and the vigorous chaftifement of it, fuiting fo well the 
undaunted charaéter of Cromwel, was univerfally approved at home and admired 

* Thurloe, Vol. II. p. 429. + Id. Vol. I. p. 616. 
among 
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among foreign nations. The fituation of Portugal obliged that court to acquiefce ; Chap. 
and the ambaffador foon after figned with the Protector a treaty of peace and alli- 
ance, which was very advantageous to the Englifh commerce. 

AnoTuer act of feverity, but neceffary in his fituation, was, at the very fame 
time, exercifed by the Protector, in the capital punifhment of Gerard and Vowel, 
two Royalifts, who were accufed of confpiring againft his life. He had erected 
a high court of juftice for their trial ; an infringement of the antient laws, which 
at this time was become familiar, but one to which no cuftom or precedent could 
reconcile the nation. Juries were found altogether unmanageable. The rett- 
lefs Lilburn, for new offences, had been brought toa new trial; and had been ac- 
quitted with new triumph and exultation. If no other method of conviction had 
been devifed during this illegal and unpopular government, all its enemies were 
affured of entire impunity. 

Tue Protector had occafion to obferve the prejudices, entertained againft his 34 September. 

government, by the difpofition of the Parliament, which he fammoned on the new se 
third of September, that day of the year, on which he gained his two great vic- 
tories of Dunbar and Worcefter, and which he always regarded as fortunate for 
him. It muft be confeffed, that, if we are left to gather Cromwel’s intentions 
from his inftrument of government, it is fuch a motley piece, that we cannot 
eafily conjecture, whether he ferioufly meant to eftablifh a tyranny or a republic. 
On the one hand, a firft magiftrate, in fo extenfive a government, feemed requi- 
fite both for the dignity and tranquillity of the ftate ; and the authority, which he 
affumed as Protector, was, in fome refpects, inferior to the prerogatives, which 
the laws entrufted and ftill entruft to the King.. On the other hand, the legiflative 
power, which he referved to himfelf and council, together with fo great an army, 
independant of the parliament, were bad prognoftics of his intention to fubmit to 
a civil and legal conftitution. But if this was not his intention, the method, in 
which he diftributed and conducted the elections, being fo favourable to liberty, 
form an inconfiftency which is not eafily accounted for. He deprived of their 
right of election all the fmall burroughs, places much expofed to influence and 
corruption. Of 4co members, which reprefented England, 270 were chofen by the 
counties. The reft were elected by London and the more confiderable corpora- 
tions. The lower populace too, foeafily guided or deceived, were excluded from 
the elections: An eftate of 200 pounds value was requifite to entitle any one to a 
vote. The elections of this Parliament were conducted with perfect freedom ; and, 
excepting that fuch of the Royalifts as had borne arms againft the Parliament and 
all their fons were excluded, a more fair reprefentation of the people could not be 
defired nor expected. Thirty members were returned from Scotland ; as many 
from Ireland. 

Vou, VI, I THE 
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Tz Proteétor feems to have been difappointed, when he found, that all thefe 
precautions, which were probably nothing but covers to his ambition, had not pro- 
cured him the confidence of the public. Tho’ Cromwel’s adminiftration was lefs 
odious to every party than that of any other party, yet was it entirely acceptable to 
none of them. The Royalifts had been inftructed by the King to remain quiet, 
and to cover themfelves under the appearance of Republicans ; and they found in 
this latter faction fuch inveterate hatred againft the Protector, that they could not 
with for more zealous adverfaries to his authority, It was maintained by them, 
that the pretence of liberty and popular election was but a new artifice of this grand 
deceiver, in order to lay afleep the deluded nation, and give himfelf leizure to rivet 
their chains more fecurely upon them: That in the inftrument of government he 
openly declared his intention of ftill retaining the fame mercenary army, by whofe 
afiittance he had fubdued the antienr, eftablifhed government, and who would with 
lefs {cruple obey him, in overturning, whenever he fhould pleafe to order them, that 
new fyftem, which he himfelf had been pleafed to model : That being fenfible of 
the danger and uncertainty of all military government, he endeavoured to intermix 
fome appearance, and but an appearance, of civil adminiftration, and to ballance 
the army by a feeming confent of the people: That the abfurd trial, which he had 
made of a Parliament, elected by himfelf, appointed perpetually to elect their fuc- 
ceffors, plainly proved, that he aimed at nothing but temporary expedients, was 
totally averfe to a free republican government, and poffeffed not that mature.and 
deliberate reflection, which could gualify him to act the part of a legiflator: That 
his imperious character, which had betrayed itfelf in fo many incidents, would 
never ferioufly fubmit to legal limitations , nor would the very image of popular 
government be longer upheld than while it was conformable to his arbitrary will 
and pleafure : And that the beft policy was to oblige him to take off the mafk at 
once ; and either fubmit entirely to that Parliame..z whic. > “ad faummoned, or 
by totally rejecting its authority, leaving himfelf no refource but his feditious and 
enthufiaftic army. 

Iw profecution of thefe views, the Parliament, having heard the Prote¢tor’s 
fpeech three hours long *, and having chofen Lenthal for their fpeaker, imme- 
diately entered into a difcuffion of the pretended inftrument of government, and of 
that authority, which Cromwel, under the title of Protector, had affumed over the 
nation. The greateft liberty was ufed in arraigning this new dignity ; andeven the 
perfonal character and conduct of Cromwel efcaped not altogether without cenfure, 
The utmoft, which could be obtained by the officers and by the court party, for fo 
they were called, was, to protract the debate, by arguments and long {peeches, and 
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prevent the decifion of a queftion, which, they were fenfible, would be carried 
againft them by a great majority. The Protector, furprifed and enraged at this 
refractory fpirit in the Parliament, which however he had fo much reafon to expect, 
fent for them to the Painted Chamber, and with an air of great authority inveighed 
againft their conduct. He told them, that nothing could be more abfurd than 
for them to difpute his title ; fince the fame inftrument of government, which 
made them a Parliament, had invefted him with the Protectorfhip ; that fome 
points in the new conftitution were fuppofed to be fundamentals, and were not, 
on any pretence, to be altered or difputed ; that among thefe were the govern- 
ment of the nation by one perfon and a Parliament, their joint authority over the 
army and militia, the fucceffion of new Parliaments, and liberty of confcience ; 
and that, with regard to thefe particulars, there was referved to him a negative 


voice, to which, in the other circumftances of government, he confeffed himfelf 


nowife intitled. 


Tue Protector now found himfelf neceffitated to exact a fecurity, which, had he 
forefeen the fpirit of the houfe, he would with much better grace have required at 
their firft meeting *. He obliged the members to figna recognition of his autho- 
rity, and. an engagement not to propofe or confent to any alteration of the govern- 
ment, as it was fettled in one fingle perfon anda Parliament; and he placed 
guards at the door of the houfe, who allowed none but fubfcribers to enter. Moft 
of the members, after fome hefitation, fubmitted to this condition ; but retained the 
fame refraétory fpirit, which they had difcovered in their firft debates. The in- 
ftrument of government was taken in pieces, and examined, one article after ano- 
ther, with the moft fcrupulous accuracy : Very free topics were advanced with the 
general approbation of the houfe: And during the whole courfe of their tranfac- 
tions, they neither fent up one law to the Protector, nor took any notice of him. 
Being informed, that confpiracies were entered into between the members and 
fome malecontent officers of the army ; he haftened to a diffolution of fo danger- 
ous an-affembly. By the inftrument of government, to which he had fworn, no 
Parliament could be diffolved, till it had fate fve months; but Cromwel pretend- 
ed, that a month contained only twenty-eight days, according to the method of 
computation practifed in paying the fleet and army. The fulltime, therefore, ac- 
cording to this reckoning, being elapfed; the Parliament was ordered to attend 
the Proteétor, where he made them a tedious, confufed, angry harangue, and 
difmiffed them. Were we to judge of Cromwel’s capacity by this, and in- 
deed by all his other compofitions, we fhould be apt to.entertain no very fa- 
vourable idea of it. But in the great variety of human geniufes, there are fome, 
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which, tho’ they fee their object clearly and diftinétly in general; yet, when they 
come to unfold its parts by difcourfe or writing, lofe that luminous conception, 
which they had before attained. All accounts agree in afcribing to Cromwel a 
tirefome, dark, unintelligible elocution, even when he had no intention to difguife 
his meaning: Yet no man’s actions were ever, in fuch a variety of difficult inci- 
dents, more decifive and judicious. 


Tue electing a difcontented Parliament is a fure proof of a difcontented nation : 
The angry and abrupt diffolution of that Parliament is fure always to encreafe the 
general difcontent. The members of this affembly, returning to their counties, 
propagated that fpirit of mutiny, which they had exerted in the houfe. Sir Harry 
Vane and the old Republicans, who maintained the indiffoluble authority of the 
long Parliament, encouraged the murmurs againft the prefent ufurpation , tho’ they 
acted fo cautioufly as to give the Protector no handle againft them, Wildman and 
fome others of that party carried flill farther their confpiracies againft the Protec- 
tor’s authority. The Royalifts, obferving this general ill will towards the efta- 
blifhment, could no longer be retained in fubjection ; but fancied, that every one, 
who was diffatisfied Jike them, had alfo embraced the fame views and inclinations. 
They did not confider,. that all the old parliamentary party, tho’ many of them 
were difpleafed with Cromwel, who had difpoffefied them of their power, were ftill 


more apprehenfive of any fuccefs to the royal caufe ; whence, befides a certain pro- 
fpect of the fame inconvenience, they had fo much reafon to dread the fevereft 
vengeance for their paft tranigreffions. 


In concert with the King a confpiracy was entered into by the Royalifts through- 
out England, and a day of general rifing appointed. Information of this defign was 
conveyed to Cromwel. The Protector’s adminiftration was extremely vigilant. 
Thurloe, his fecretary, had fpies every where. Manning, who had accefs to the 
King’s family, kept a regular correfpondence with him. And it was not difficult 
to obtain intelligence of a confederacy, fo generally diffufed among a party, who 
yalued themfelves more on zeal and courage, than on fecrecy and fobriety. Many 
of the Royalifts were thrown into prifon, Others, on the approach of the day, were 
terrified with the danger of the undertaking, and remained athome. In one place 
alonethe confpiracy broke out into action. Penruddoc, Groves, Jones, and other 
gentlemen of the weft, entered Salifbury with about 200 horfe ; at the very time 
when the fheriff and judges were holding the affizes. Thefe they made prifoners; 
and they proclaimed the king. Contrary to their expectations, they received no 
acceffion of force; fo prevalent was the terror of the eftablifhed government. 
Having in vain wandered about for fome time, they were totally difcouraged ; and 
one troop of horfe was able at laft to fupprefs them. The leaders of the confpiracy, 
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being taken prifoners, were capitally punifhed. The reft were fold for flaves, 
and tranfported to Barbadoes. 


Tue eafy fubduing this infurrection, which, by the boldnefs of the undertaking, 
ftruck at firft an infinite terror into the nation, wasa fingular felicity to the Pro- 
tector, who could not, without danger, have brought together any confiderable 
body of his mutinous army, in order to fupprefs it. . The very infurrection itfelf 
he regarded as a fortunate event ; fince it proved the reality of thofe confpiracies, 
which his enemies, on every occafion, reprefented as mere fictions, invented to 
colour his jealous feverities. He refolved to keep no longer any terms with the 
Royalifts, who, tho’ they were not perhaps the moft implacable of his enemies, 
were thofe whom he could opprefs under the moft plaufible pretences, and who 
met with leaft countenance and protection from his adherents. He iffued an edict, 
with the confent of his council, for exacting the tenth penny from that whole 
party ; in order, as he pretended, to make them pay the expences, to which their 
mutinous difpofition continually expofed the public. Without regard to compo- 
fitions, articles of capitulation, or a¢ts of indemnity, all the Royalifts, however 
haraffed with former expences and oppreffions, were obliged anew to redeem them- 
felves by great fums of money ; and many of them were reduced by thefe multi- 
plied difafters to extreme poverty. Whoever was known tobe difaffected, or even 
Jay under any fufpicion, tho’ no guilt could be proved againft him, was expofed 
to this exaction. 


In order to raife an impofition, fo oppreffive and iniquitous, the Protector infti- 
tuted ten * major-generals; and divided the whole kingdom of England into fo 
many military jurifdictions. Thefe men, affifted by commiffioners, had power to 
fubjec&t whom they pleafed to decimation, to levy all the taxes impofed by the Pro- 
tector and his council, and to imprifon any perfon who fhould be expofed to their 
jealoufy or fufpicion; nor was there any appeal from them but to the Protector 
himfelf and his council. Under colour of thefe powers, which were fufficiently ex- 
orbitant, the major-generals exercifed an authority ftill more arbitrary, and aéted 
as if abfolute matters of the property and perfon of every fubjeét. All reafonable 
men now concluded, that the very mafk of liberty was thrown afide, and that 
the nation was for ever fubjected to military and defpotic government, exercifed 
not in the legal manner of European nations, but according to the maxims of 
eaftern tyranny. Not only the fupreme magiftrate owed his authority to illegal 
force and ufurpation : He had parcelled out the people into fo many fubdivifions 


* Thurloe, vol. iv. p. $8. Moft hiftorians fay, that the major-generals were eleven: Dugdale and 
Bates fourteen. 
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of flavety, and had delégated to his inferior minifters the fame unlimited autho- 
rity, which he himfelf had fo violently affumed. 

A covernmenr, totally military and defpotic, is fure, after fome time, to fail 
jrito impotence and languor : But when it inimediately fucceeds a legal conftitu- 
tion, it may, at firtt, to foreign nations appear very vigorous and active, and ex- 
ert with more uhanimity that power, {pirit, and riches, which had been acquired 
under a-better form of government. It feems now proper, after fo long an inter- 
val, to look abroad to the general ftate of Europe, and to confider the meafures, 
which England, at this time, embraced in its: negotiations with the neighbouring 
princes. Thé moderate temper and unwarlike genius of the two laft princes, the 
éxtreme difficulties under which they labouted at home, -and the great fecurity 
which they enjoyed from foreign enemies, had rendered them very negligent of 
the tranfa@ions of the continent; and England, during their reigns, had been in 
a manner overlooked ih 'the general fyftem of Europe. The bold and reftlefs ge- 
nivis Of the ProteGor led him to extend his alliances and enterprizes to every cor- 
ner of Chriftendom ; and partly from the afcendant of his magnanimous fpirit, 
partly from the fituation of foreign kingdoms, the weight of England, even un- 
der its moft legal and braveft princes, was never more fenfibly felt than during this 
unjutt and violent ufurpation. 


Awan of thirty years, the moft fignal and moft deftructive which had appeared 
in modern annals, was at laft finifhed in Germany * ; and by the treaty of Weftpha- 
lia, were compofed thofe fatal quarrels, which had been excited ‘by the Palatine’s 
precipitant acceptance of the crown of Bohemia. The young Palatine was re- 
ftored to a part of his dignities and of his dominions: The rights, privileges, 
and authority of the feveral members of the Germanic body were fixed and af- 
certained : Sovereign Princes and free States were in fome degree reduced to obe- 
dience uhder laws: And by the valour of the heroic Guflavus, the enterprizes of 
the ative Richelieu, the intrigues of theartful Mazarine, was in part effectuated, 
after ‘an infinite expence of blood and treafure, what had been expected and de- 
manded from the feeble efforts of the pacific James, feconded by the fcanty fap= 
plies of his jealous Parliaments. 

Swepen, which had acquired by conqueft very large dominions in the north of 
Germany, was engaged in enterprizes, which promifed her, from her fuccefs and 
valouir, ftill more extenfive acquilitions on the fide both of Poland and of Denmark. 
Charles the tenth, who had mounted the throne of that Kingdom after the volun- 
tary refignation of Chriftina, being ftimulated by the fame of the great Guftavus as 
well as by his own martial difpofition, carried his conquering arms to the fouth of 


* In 1648. 
the 
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the Baltic, and gained the celebrated victory of Warfaw, which had been obfti- 
nately contefted during the fpace of three days. The Prote¢tor, at the time his 
alliance was courted by every power in Europe, anxioufly courted the alliance 
of Sweden; and he was fond of forming a confederacy with a proteftant power 
of fuch renown, even though it threatened the whole north with conqueft and 
fubjection. 


Tue tranfa@tions of the Parliament and Prote¢tor with France had been various 
and complicated. The emiffaries of Richelieu had furnifhed fuel to the flame 
of rebellion, when it firft broke out in Scotland ; but after the conflagration had 
diffufed itfelf, the French court, obferving the materials to be of themfelves fuf- 
ficiently combuftible, found it unneceffary any longer to animate the Britifh male- 
contents to an oppofition of their fovereign. On the contrary, they offered their 
mediation for compofing thefe inteftine diforders ; and their ambafladors, ‘from 
decency, pretended to act in concert with the court of England, and to receive 
direCtions from a prince, with whom their mafter was connected by fo near an af- 
finity. Mean while, Richelieu died, and foon after him, the French King, Louis 
the thirteenth ; leaving his fon an infant four years old, and his widow, Anneof 
Auftria, regent of the kingdom, Cardinal Mazarine fucceeded Richelieu in the 
miniftry ; and the fame general plan of adminiftration, tho’ by men of fuch op- 
pofite characters, was ftill continued in the French councils. The eftablifhment 
of royal authority, the reduétion of the Auftrian family, were purfued with ardor 
and fuccefs; and every year brought an acceffion of force and grandeur to the 
French monarchy. Not only battles were gained, towns and'fortrefles taken $ 
the genius too of the nation feemed gradually to improve, and to compofe itfelf 
to the fpirit of dutiful obedience and of fteddy enterprize. A Condé, a’‘Turenne 
were formed ; and the troops animated by their valour, and guided by their 
difcipline, acquired every day a greater’ afcendant over the Spaniards. All of a 
fudden, from fome intrigues of the court, and fome difcontents in the courts of 
judicature, inteftine commotions were excited, and every thing relapfed into“¢on- 
fufion. But thefe rebellions of the French, neither ennobled by the .fpirit- of 
liberty, nor difgraced by the fanatical extravagancies, which diftinguifhed the 
Britith civil wars, were conduéted with little bloodfhed, and made but fmall 
impreffion on the minds of the people. Tho’ feconded by the force of Spain, 
‘and condudéied by the heroic Condé, the malecontents, in a little time, were 
either expelled or fubdued ; and the French monarchy, having loft a ‘few of 
its conquefts, returned again; with frefh vigor, to the acquifition’ of new do- 
minion. 
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Tur Queen of England and her fon, Charles, during thefe commotions, pafled 
moft of their time at Paris ; and notwithftanding their near connexion of blood, 
received but few civilities, and {till lefs fupport, from the French court. Had the 
Queen regent been ever fo much inclined to affitt the Englifh Prince, the diforders 
of her own affairs, for a long time, would have rendered fuch intentions abfolutely 
impracticable. The banifhed Queen had a moderate penfion affigned her; but 
it was fo ill paid, and her credit ran fo low, that, one morning, when the Car- 
dinal de Retz waited on her, fhe informed him, that her daughter, the Princefs 
Henrietta, was obliged to lie abed, for want of a fireto warm her. To fucha 
condition was reduced, in the midft of Paris, a Queen of England, and daughter 
of Henry the fourth of France! 

Tue Englith Parliament, however, having affumed the fovereignty of the 
State, refented the countenance, cold as it was, which the French court gave to 
the unfortunate Monarch. On pretence of injuries, of which the Englifh mer- 
chants complained, they iffued letters of reprizal upon the French; and Blake 
went fo far as to attack and feize a whole fquadron of fhips, which were carrying 
fupplies to Dunkirk, then clofely befieged by the Spaniards, That town, difap- 
pointed of thefe fupplies, fell into the enemies hands. The court of France foon 
found it requifite to change their meafures. They treated Charles with fuch af- 
feéted indifference, that he thought it more decent to withdraw, and to fave him- 
felf the thame of being defired to leave the kingdom. He went firft to Spaw, 
thence he retired to Cologne; where he lived two years, on a {mall penfion, 
about 6000 pounds a year, paid him by the French Monarch, and an fome con- 
tributions fent him by his friends in England. In the management of his family, 
he difcovered a difpofition to order and oeconomy ; and his temper, cheerful, 
earelefs, and fociable, was more than a fufficient compenfation for that empire, 
of which his enemies had bereaved him. Sir Edward Hyde, created lord chan- 
cellor, and the Marquefs of Ormond, were his chief friends and confidents. 

Ir the French miniftry had thought it prudent to bend under the Englifh Par- 
liament, they deemed it ftill more neceffary to pay deference to the Protector, 
when he affumed the reins of government. Cardinal Mazarine, by whom all the 
French councils were direéted, was artful and vigilant, fupple and patient, falfe 
and intriguing ; defirous rather to prevail by dexterity than violence, and plac- 
ing his honour more in the final fuccefs of his meafures than in the fplendor 
and magnanimity of the means which he employed. Cromwel, by his imperious 
charaéter, rather than by the advantage of his fituation, acquired an afcendant 
over this man; and each propofal made by the Protector, however unreafonabl 
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‘in itfelf and urged with whatever infolence, met witha ready compliance ‘from 


the politic and timid cardinal. Bourdeaux was fent over to England as minifter;; 
and every circumftance of refpect was paid.to the daring ufurper, who had em- 
brued his hands .in the blood of his fovereign, a prince fo nearly related to the 
crown of France. With indefatigable patience did Bourdeaux conduét this ne- 
gotiation, which Cromwel feemed entirely to neglect ; and tho’ privateers with 
Englifh commiffions, committed daily ravages on the French commerce, Ma- 
zarine was.contented, in hopes of.a fortunate iffue, ftill to fubmit to thefe indig- 
nities *. 

Te court of Spain, lefs conneéted with the unfortunate roya] family, and re- 
duced to greater diftrefs than the French monarchy, had:been fti]l more forward 
in their advances to the profperous Parliament and Protector. -Don Alonzo de 
Cardenas, the Spanifh envoy, was the firft public minifter, who recognized the 
authority of the new Republic and in return of this civility, Afcham was fent 
envoy into Spain by the Parliament. No fooner had this minifter arrived in Ma- 
drid, than fome of the:banifhed Royalifts, infamed by that inveterate hatred, 
which animated the Englifh factions, broke into his chamber, and murdered him 
together with his fecretary. Immediately, they took fanctuary in the churches; 
and affifted by the general favour, which every where attended the royal caufe, 
were enabled, moft.of them, to make their efcape. Only one of the crimi- 
nals fuffered death and the parliament feemed to reft contented with this atone- 
ment. 


Spain, at this time, affailed every where by vigorousenemies from without, 
and labouring under many internal diforders, retained nothing of her former 
grandeur, except the haughty pride of her councils, and the hatred and jealoufy 
of all her neighbours. Portugal had revolted, and eftablifhed its monarchy 
in the houfe of Braganza: Catalonia, complaining of violated privileges, had 
delivered itfelf over to France: Naples was fhook with popular convulfions : The 
Low Countries were invaded with fuperior ‘forces, and feemed ready to change their 
matter : The Spanifh infantry, antiently fo formidable, ‘had been annihilated by 
Condé in the fields of Rocroy : And tho’ the fame Prince, banifhed France, fuf- 
tained, by his activity and valour, the falling fortunes of Spain, he could only 
hope to protra¢t, not prevent, the ruin, with which that monarchy was vifibly 
threatned. 


* Thurloe, Vol. iii. p. 103, 619, 653. Inthetreaty, which was figned after long fnegotiation, 
the Proteétor’s name was inferted before the King’s inthat copy which-remained in England, Tihar- 
loe, Vol. vi. p. 116. , See farther, Vol. vii. p. 178. 
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Hap Cromwel underftood and regarded the interefts of his country, he would 
have fupparted the declining condition of Spain againft the dangerous ambition of 
France, and preferved that ballance of power, on which the greatnefs and fecurity 
of England fo much depends. Had he ftudied only his own interefts, he would 
have maintained an exact. neutrality between thofe two great monarchies ; nor 
would he ever have hazarded his ill acquired and unfettled power, by provoking 
foreign enemies, who might lend affiftance to domeftic faction, and overturn his 
tottering throne. But his magnanimity undervalued danger: His active difpo- 
fition and avidity of extenfive glory, made him incapable of repofe: And as the 
policy of men is continually warped by their temper, no fooner was peace made 
with Elolland,, than he began to deliberate what new enemy he fhould invade with 
his victorious arms. 

Tur extenfive dominion and yet extreme weaknefs-of Spain in the Weft Indies ; 
the vigorous courage and great naval power of England ;. were circumftances 
which, when compared, excited’ the ambition of the enterprizing Protector, and 
made him hope, that he might, by fome gainful conqueft, render for ever illuf- 
trious that dominion, which he had affumed over his country. Should he fail of 
thefe durable acquifitions, the Indian treafures, which muft every year crofs the- 
ocean to reach Spain, were, he thought, a fure prey to the Englifh navy, and 
would fupport his military force, without laying new burthens on the difcontented- 
people. From France a vigorous refiftance muft be expected : No plunder, no 
conqueft could be hoped for. The progrefs.of his arms, even if attended with, 
faccefs, muft there be flow and gradual ; and the advantages acquired, however 
real, would be lefs ftriking to the ignorant multitude, whom it was his intereft to 
allure, The royal family,. fo clofely connetted with the French Monarch, might 
receive great affiftance from that neighbouring kingdom ; and an army of French: 
Proteftants, landed in England, would be able, he dreaded, to unite the moft. 
oppofite faétions againft the prefent ufurpation *. 


Turse motives of policy were probably feconded by his bigotted prejudi- 
ces; as no human mind ever contained fo ftrange a mixture of fagacity and ab- 
furdity. as that of this extraordinary perfonage.. The Swedifh alliance, though: 
much contrary to the interefts of England, he had contracted merely from his zeal: 
for Proteftantifm +. and Sweden being clofely. connected with France, he could: 


* See the account of the negociations with France and Spain by Thurloe, Vol. i. p..759. 

+ He propofed to Sweden a general league and confederacy of ali the Proteftants. Whirlocke, 
p. 620. Thurloe,. Vol. vii. p. 1. In order to judge ofthe maxims, by which he canducted. his 
foreign politics, fee farther Thurloe, Vol. iv. p».295>.3432 443+ Vol. vii-p. 174, 
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‘not hope to maintain that confederacy, in which he fo much prided himfelf, fhould 


a rupture enfue between England and this latter kingdom *. The Hugonots, he 
expected, would meet with better treatment, while he engaged in a clofe union 
with their fovereign +. And as the Spaniards were much more Papifts than the 
French, were much more expofed to the old puritanical hatred {, and had even 
erected the bloody tribunal of the inquifition, whofe rigors they had refufed to mi- 
tigate, on Cromwel’s follicitation §; he hoped that a holy and meritorious war 
with fuch idolaters could not fail of protection from heaven||. A preacher like- 
wife, infpired, as was fuppofed, by a prophetic fpirit, bid him go and profper ; 
calling him a ftone cut out of the mountains without hands, that foould break the pride 
of the Spaniard, crufh Antichrift, and make. way for the purity of the Gofpel over the 
whole world +. 

Actuatep equally by thofe bigotted, thofe ambitious, and thofe interefted 


motives, the Protector equipped two confiderable fquadrons ; and while he was — 


making thefe preparations, all the neighbouring nations, ignorant of his inten- 
tions, remained in fufpence, and looked with anxious expectation on what fide the 
ftorm would difcharge itfelf. One of the fquadrons, confifting of thirty capital 
fhips, was fent into the Mediterranean under Blake, whofe fame was now fpread 
over all Europe. No Englifh fleet, except during the Croifades, had ever before 
failed thofe feas; and from one extremity to the other, there was no naval force, 
Chriftian or Mahometan, able to refiftthem. The Roman pontiff, whofe weak- 
nefs and whofe pride, equally provoke attacks, dreaded invafion from a power, 
which profeffed the moft inveterate enmity againft him, and which fo little regu- 
lated its movements by the common motives of intereft and prudence. Blake, 
cafting anchor before Leghorn, demanded and obtained of the Duke of Tufcany 
fatisfa€tion for fome loffes, which the Englifh commerce had formerly fuftained from 
him. He next failed to Algiers, and compelled the Dey to make peace, and to 
reftrain his pyratical fubjects from all farther violences on the Englith. He pre- 
fented himfelf before Tunis, and having made: the fame demands, the Dey of 
that republic bade him look to the caftles of Porto-Farino and Goletta, and do 
his utmoft. Blake needed not to be rouzed by fuch a bravado: He drew his 
fhips clofe up to the caftles, and tore them in pieces with his artillery. He fent 
a@ numerous detachment of feamen in their long boats into the harbour, and 
burned every fhip which lay there. This bold aftion, which its very temerity, 


* Thurloe, Vol. i. p. 759. + Id. Ibid. + Td. Ibid. 
§ Id, Ibid. Don Alonzo faid, that the Indian trade and the inquifition were his mafter’s two eye 
and the Proteétor infifted upon the putting out both of them at once, 
| Carington, p. 191, + Bates. 
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perhaps, rendered fafe, was executed with very little fofs, and filled all that pare 
of the world with the renown of Englifh valour. 

Tue other fquadron was not equally fuccefsful. It was commanded by Pen, and 
carried on board 4000 men, under the command of Venables. About 5000 more 


joined them from Barbadoes and St. Chriftophers. Both thefe officers were in- 


clined to the King’s fervice *; and it is pretended, that Cromwel was obliged to 
hurry the foldiers on board, in order to prevent the execution of a confpiracy, 
which had been formed among them, in favour of the exiled family +. The ill 
fuccefs of this enterprize, may juftly be afcribed, as much to the injudicious con- 
trivance of the Protector, who planned it, as to the bad execution of the officers, 
by whom it was conducted. The foldiers were the refufe of the whole army : 
The forces inlifted in the Weft-Indies were the moft profligate of mankind: Pen 
and Venables were of very incompatible tempers: The troops were not furnifhed 
with arms fit for fuch an expedition: Their provifions were very defective both in 
quantity and quality: All hopes of pillage, the belt incentive to valour among 
fuch men, were refufed the foldiers and feamen: No directions nor intelligence 
were given to conduct the officers in their enterprize : And at the fame time, they 
were tied down to follow the advice of commiffioners, who extremely difconcerted 
them in all their projects f. 


Ir was agreed by the admiral and general to attempt St. Domingo, the only 
place of ftrength in the ifland of Hifpaniola. On the approach of the Englith, the 
Spaniards in a fright deferted their houfes and fled into the:woods. Contrary to 
the opinion of Venables, the foldiers were difembarked without guides ten leacues 
diftant from the town. They wandered four days thro’ the woods without pro- 
vifions, and what was ftill more intolerable in that fultry climate, without water. 
The Spaniards gathered courage, and attacked them. The Englifh, difcouraged 
with the bad condutt of their officers, and fcarce alive from hunger, thirft, and fa- 
tigue, had no fpirit to refift. A very inconfiderable number of the enemy put the 
whole army to rout, killed 600 of them, and chaced the reft on board their veffels. 

Tue Englifh commanders, in order to atone, if poffible, for this unprofperous 
attempt, bent their courfe to Jamaica, which was furrendered to them without 
a blow. Pen and Venables returned to England, and were both of them fent to 
the Tower by the Protector, who, tho’ commonly mafter of his fiery temper, 
was thrown into a violent paffion at this difappointment. He fiad made a con- 


* Clarendon. t Vita D. Berwici, p..124, 
+ Burchet’s Naval Hiftory. See alfo Carte’s Collection, Vol: ii, p. 46, a7. Thurloe, Vol. iii. 
P- 595. 
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queft of much greater importance, than he was himfelf at that time aware of ; 
yet was it much inferior to the vaft projects which he had formed. He gave 
orders, however, to fupport it by men and money ; and that ifland has ever fince 
remained in the hands of the Englifh; the chief acquifition which they owe to 
the enterprizing fpirit of Cromwel. 


As foon as the news of this enterprize, which was a moft unwarrantable viola- 
tion of treaty, arrived in Europe, the Spaniards declared war againft England, 
and feized all the fhips and goods of Englifh merchants, of which they could 
make themfelves mafters. The Spanifh commerce, fo profitable to the nation, 
was cut off; and near 1500 veflels, it is computed *, fell in a few years into 
the hands of the enemy. Blake, to whom Montague was now joined in com- 
mand, after receiving new orders, prepared himfelf for hoftilities againft the 
Spaniards. 


SeveraL fea officers, having entertained fcruples of confcience with regard: 


to the juftice of the Spanifh war, threw up their commiffions, and retired home +}. 


Chap. IT, 


1655.3 


No command, they thought, of their fuperiors could juftify a war, which, 


was contrary to the principles of natural equity, and which the civil magi- 
{trate had no right to order. Individuals, they maintained, in refigning to the 
public their natural liberty, could beftow on it only what they themfelves were 
poflefed of, a right of performing lawful actions, and could inveft it with 
no authority of commanding what is contrary to the decrees of heaven, Such 
maxims, tho’ they feem reafonable, are perhaps too perfect for human nature, 
and mutt be regarded as one effect, tho’ of the moft innocent and even honour- 


able kind, of that fpirit, partly fanatical, partly republican, which, predominated in. 


England, 

Brake lay fome time off Cadiz,.in expectation of intercepting the Plate fleet, 
but was at laft obliged, for want of water, to make fail. towards Portugal. Cap- 
tain Stayner, whom he had left on the coaft with a fquadron of feven. vefiels, 
came in fight of the galleons, and. immediately fet fail to.purfue them. , The 
Spanifh admiral ran his. fhip afhore: Two others followed his example: The 
Englifh took two fhips valued at near two millions of pieces of eight. Two gal- 
leons were fet on fire ;, and the marquefs of Bajadox, Viceroy of Peru, with his 
wife and his daughter, betrothed to the young duke of Mediaa-Celi, were de- 
ftroyed in them. The Marquefs himfelf might have efcaped ;. but feeing thefe 


* 
* Thurloe, Vol. iv. p. 135. World’s Miftake in Qliver Cromwel, in the Harl. Mifcel. Vol. i 
+ Thurloe, Vol. iv: p. 570). 589. 
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unfortunate women, aftonifhed with the danger, fall in a {woon and perifh in the 


flames, he chofe rather to die with them than drag out a life, embittered with the 


When the treafures, gained by this 


remembrance of thefe difmal fcenes * 
from a fpirit of oftentation, 


enterprize, arrived at Portfmouth, the Protector, 
ordered them to be tranfported by land to London. 

Tue next action againft the Spaniards was more glorious, tho’ lefs profitable 
to the nation. Blake, having heard that a Spanifh fleet of fixteen fhips, much 
richer than the former, had taken fhelter in the Canaries, immediately made fail 
towards them. He found them in the bay of Santa Cruz, difpofed in a moft 
formidable pofture. The bay was fecured with a ftrong caftle, well fortified with 
cannon, befides feven forts in feveral parts of it, all united by a line of com- 
munication, manned with mufqueteers. Don Diego Diagues, the Spanifh 
admiral, ordered all his fmaller veffels to moor clofe to the fhore, and 
pofted the larger galleons farther off, at anchor, with their broadfides to the 


fea, 


BLAKz was rather animated than daunted with this appearance. The wind fe- 
conded his courage, and blowing full into the bay, in a moment brought him 
among the thickeft of his enemies. After'a refiftance of four hours, the Spa- 
niards yielded to the Englifh valour, and abandoned their fhips, which were fet 
on fire, and confumed with all their treafures. The greateft danger ftill remained 
to the Englifh. They lay under the fire of the caftles and all the forts, which 
mutt, in a little time, have torn them in pieces. But the wind fuddenly fhifting, 
carried them out of the bay ;- where they left the Spaniards in aftonifhment at the 
happy temerity of their audacious victors. 

Tuss was the laft and greateft action of the gallant Blake. He was confumed 
with a dropfy and fcurvy, and haftened home, that he might yield up his laft 
breath in his native country, which he fo paffionately loved, and which he 
had fo much adorned by his valour. As he came within fight of land, he 
expired +. Never man, fo zealous for a faétion, was fo much refpected and 
efteemed even by the oppofite factions, He was by principle, an inflexible 
Republican ; and the late ufurpations, amidft all the truft and carefles which he 
received from the ruling powers, were thought to be very little grateful to him. 
Ii is frill our duty, he faid to the feamen, to fight for our country, into whatever 
hands the government may fall. Difinterefted, generous, liberal; ambitious only 
of true glory, dreadful only to his avowed enemies 5 he forms one of the moft 
perfect characters of that age, and the leaft ftained with thofe errors and vias 
Jences, which were then fo predominant, The Prote&tor ordered him a pempous 


* Thurloe, Vol. v. p. 433+ + zoth of April, 1657. 
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funeral at the public charge: But the tears of his countrymen were the moft 
honourable panegyric on his memory. 

Tue conduct of the Protector in foreign affairs, tho” imprudent a impolitic, 
was full of vigour and enterprize, and Hie a confideration to his country, which, 
fince the reign of Elizabeth, it feemed to have totally loft. The great mind of 
this Giseaeral ufurper was intent on fpreading the renown of the Bovalith name 3 
and while he ftruck mankind with aftonifhment at his extraordinary fortune, he 
feemed to ennoble, inftead of debafing, that people, whom he had reduced to 
fubje€tion. It was his boaft, that he would render the name of an Englifhman 
as much feared and revered as ever was that of a Roman ; and as his country- 
men found fome reality in thefe pretenfions, their national vanity bring grati- 
fied, made them bear with the more patience all the indignities and calamities 
under which they laboured. 

Ir muft alfo be acknowleged, that the Protector, in his civil and domeftic ad- 
miniftration, difplayed as great regard both to juftice and clemency, as his ufurped 
authority, derived from no law, and founded only on the fword, cculd poffibly 
permit. All the chief offices in the courts of judicature were filled with men of 
integrity : Amidft the virulence of faétion, the decrees of the judges were up- 
right and impartial: And to every man but himfelf, and to himfelf, except 
where neceffity required the contrary, the law was the great rule of conduct and 
behaviour. Vane and Lilburn, whofe credit with the Republicans and Levellers 
he dreaded, were indeed for fome time confined to prifon: Cony, who refufed 
to pay illegal taxes, was obliged by menaces to depart from ‘his obftinacy: High 
courts of juftice were ereGind to try. thofe who had engaged in con{piracies and 
infurrections againft the Protector’s authority, and whom he could not fafely 
commit to the verdiét of juries. But thefe irregu'arities were deemed inevitable 
confequences of his illegal authority. And tho’ often urged by his officers, as is 
pretended *, to attempt a general maffacre of the Royalifts, he always with hor- 
ror rejected fuch fanguinary councils. 

In the army was laid the fole bafis of the ProteCctor’s power; and in managing 
them confifted the chief art and delicacy of his government. The foldiers were 
held:in the moft exact difcipline; a policy, which both accuftomed them to obe- 
dience, and’ made them lefs hateful and burthenfome to the people. He aug- 
mented their pay ; tho” the public neceffities fometimes obliged him to run-in ar- 
rears tothem. Their interefts, they were fenfible, were clofely united witt thofe 
of their General and Proteétor. And he entirely commanded their: afeCtionate 
regard, by his ability and fuccefs in almoftevery enterprize, which-he had hitherto 


* Clarendon,, Life of Dy. Berwick,. &c. 
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undertaken. But all military government is,precarious ; much more where it ftands 
in oppofition to civil eftablifhments ; .and ftill more, where it encounters religious 
prejudices. By the wild fanaticifm, which he had nourifhed in the foldiers, he 
had feduced them into meafures, for which, if openly propofed to them, they 


‘would have entertained the utmoft averfion. But this fame fpirit rendered them 


more difficult to be governed, and made their caprices terrible even to that hand 
which direéted their movements. So often taught, that the office of King was 
an ufurpation upon Chrift, they were apt to fufpect a Protector not to be altoge- 
ther compatible with that.divine authority. Harrifon, tho’ raifed to the higheft 
digaity, and pofleffed entirely.of Cromwel’s confidence, became his moft inveterate 
enemy as foon as he eftablifhed the authority of a fingle perfon, againft which he 
had always made fuch violent proteftations. Overton, Rich, Okey, officers of great 
rank in the army, were actuated with like principles ; and Cromwel was obliged 
to deprive them of their commiffions. Their influence, which was before thought un. 
bounded among the troops, feemed from that moment to be totally annihilated. 


Tue more effectually to curb the enthufiaftic and feditious {pirit of the troops’ 


Cromwel eftablifhed a kind of militia in the feveral counties. Companies of in- 


fantry and cavalry were enlifted under proper officers, regular pay diftributed 
among them, and a refource by that means provided both againft the infurredtions 


of the Royalifts, and mutiny of the army. 


Rexicion can never be deemed a point of fmall confequence in civil govern- 
ment; But during this period, it may be regarded as the great {pring of men’s 
actions and determinations. Tho’ tranfported, himfelf, with the moft frantic 
whimfies, Cromwel had adopted a fcheme for regulating this principle in others, 
which was fagacious and politic. Being refolved to maintain a national church, and 
yet determined neither to admit Epifcopacy nor Prefbytery, he eftablifhed a num- 
ber of commiffioners, under .the name:of Jryers, partly. laymen, partly ecclefiattics, 
fome Prefbyterians, fome Independants. Thefe prefented to all Jivings, which 
were formerly inthe gift of the crown; they examined and admitted fuch per- 
fons as received holy orders, and they infpected the lives, doctrine, and behaviour 
of all the clergy. Inftead of fupporting.that union between learning and theology, 
which has fo long been maintained in Europe, thefe Tryers embraced the latter 
principle in.its full purity, and made it the fole object of their examinations, 
‘The candidates were no more perplexed with queftions concerning their progrefs 
in Greek and Roman erudition ; concerning their talent for profane arts and fleas 
BES: The chief object of fcrutiny regarded their advances in grace, and fixing 
the. critical moment of their converfion. 
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Wrru the pretended faints of all denominations Cromwel was familiar-and eafy, 


‘Laying afide the ftate.of Protector, which, on other occafions, he well knew how 


to maintain, he infinuated to them that nothing but neceflity could ever induce 
him to inveft himfelf with it. He talked fpiritually to them; he fighed, he 
weeped, he canted, he prayed. -He evenentered with them into an emulation 
of ghoftly gifts; and thefe men, inftead of grieving to be outdone in their own 
way, were proud, that his highnefs, by his princely example, had dignified thofe 
practices in which they themfelves were daily occupied *. 

Ir Cromwel could be faid to adhere to any particular form of religion, they were 
the Independants who could chiefly boaft of his favour; and it may be affirmed, 
that fuch paftors of that fect, as were not paffionately addicted to civil liberty, 
were all of them devoted to him. The Prefbyterians alfo, being faved from the 
ravages of the Anabaptifts and Millenarians, and enjoying their eftablifhments and 
tythes, were not averfe to his government ; tho’ he {till entertained a great jea- 
joufy of that ambitious and reftlefs f{pirit, by which they were actuated. He 
granted an unbounded liberty of confcience, to all but Catholics and Prelatifts; and 
by that means, he both attached the wild fectaries to his own perfon, and em- 
ployed them in curbing the domineering fpirit of the Prefbyterians. ‘‘ I am the 
“© only man,” he was often heard to fay, ‘* who has known how to fubdue that 
“ infolent feet, which can fuffer none but itfelf.” 

Tue proteftant zeal, which poffefled the Prefbyterians and Independants, was 
highly gratified by the-haughty manner, in which the Protector fo fuccefsfully 
fupported the perfecuted Proteftants throughout all Europe. Even the duke of 
Savoy, fo remote a Prince, and fo Jittle expofed to the naval power of England, 
was obliged, by the authority of France, to comply with his mediation, and to 
tolerate the Proteftants of the Vallies, againft whom that Prince had commenced 
a furious perfecution. France itfelf was conftrained to bear, not only with the 
religion, but even in fome inftances, with the feditious infolence of the Hugonots ; 
and when that court applied for a reciprocal toleration of the Catholic religion 
in England, the Protector, who arrogated in every thing the fuperiority, would 
hearken to no fuch propofal. He had entertained a project of inftituting a col- 


* Cromwel followed, tho’ but in part, the advice which he received from general Harrifon, at the 
time when the intimacy and endearment moft ftrongly fubfifted betwixt them. “* Let the waiting upon 
“ Jehovah,” faid-that.military faint, ‘« be the greateft and moft confiderable bufinefs you have every 
«¢ day: Reckon it fo, more than to eat, fleep, and council together. Run afide fomctimes from 
‘< your company, and get a word with the Lord. Why fhould not you have three or four precioy's 
* fouls always ftanding at your elbow, with whom you might now and then turn into a corner? I 


«© have found refrefhment and mercy in fuch a way.” Milton’s State Papers, p. 12. 
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‘lege in imitation of that at Rome, for the propagation of the faith 3 and his apo- 


ftles, in zeal, tho’ not in unanimity, had certainly been a fall match for the Ca- 
tholics. 

Cromwex fetained the church of England in conftraint ; tho” he permitted its 
clergy a little more liberty than the republican Parliament lad formerly allowed. 
He was pleafed, that the fuperior lenity of his adminiftration fhould in every thing 
be remarked. He bridled the Royalifts, both by the mercenary army which he 
retained, and by thofe fécrét fpies, which he found means to intermix in all their 
counfels. Manning being difcovered and punifhed with death, he corrupted Sir 
Richard Willis, who was much trufted by chancellor Hyce and all the Royalifts ; 
and by means of that man he was let into every defign and confpiracy of the party. 
He could difconcert any projet, by confining the perfons who were the actors in 
it; and as he reftored them afterwards to liberty, his feverity pafled only for the 
refult of general jealoufy and fufpicion. The fécret fource of his intelligence re- 
mained ftill unknown and unfufpected. 


Conspiracies for an affafination he was chiefly afraid of; thefe being defigns, 
which no prudence nor vigilance could evade. Colonel Titus, under the name of 
Allen, had wrote a very fpirited difcourfe, exhorting every one to embrace this 
method of vengeance ; and Cromwel knew, that the inflamed minds of the royal 
party were fufficiently difpofed to put this doctrine in practice againft him. He 
openly told them, that affaffinations were bafe and odious, and he never would 
commence holtilicies by fo fhameful an ‘expedient; but if the firft attempt or pro- 
vocation came from them, he would retaliate to the uttermoft. He had inftru- 
ments, he faid, whom he could employ ; and he never would defift, till he had 
totally exterminated the royal family. This menace, more than all his guards, 
contributed to the fecurity of his perfon *. 

Tere was no point about which the Protector was more follicitous than to 
procure intelligence. This article alone, ’tis faid, coft him fixty thoufand pounds a 
year. Poftmafters, both at home and abroad, were, many of them, in his pay: Car- 
riers were fearched or bribed : Secretari¢s and clerks were corrupted : The greateft 
zealots in all parties were often thofe who conveyed private information to him : 


* About this time an accident had almoft robbed the Proteétor of his life, and faved his enemies the 
trouble of all their machinations. Having got fix fine Friefland coach-horfes asa prefent from the count 
of Oldenburg, he undertook for his amufement to drive them about Hyde-park ; his fecretary Thurloe 
being in the coach. The horfes were ftartled and ran away : He was unable to command them, or 
keep the box. He fell upon the pole, was dragged upon the ground for fome time; a piftol, which 
be carried in his pocket, went off; and by that fingular good fortune, which ever attended him, he 
was taken up without any confiderable hurt or bruife. 1 : 


And 
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And nothing could efcape his vigilant enquiry. Such at leaft is the reprefentation Chap. IT. 


made by hiftorians of Cromwel’s adminiftration : But it muft be confefied, that, 
if we, may judge by thofe volumes of Thurloe’s papers, which have been lately 
publifhed, this affair, like many others, has been greatly magnified. We fcarce 
find by that collection, that any fecret councils of foreign ftates, except thofe 
of Holland, which are not expected to be concealed, were known to the Pro- 
tector. 


Tue general behaviour and deportment of this man, who had been raifed froma 
very private ftation, who had pafled moft of his youth in the country, and who 
was ftill conftrained fo much to frequent bad company, was fuch as might befit the 
greateft monarch. He maintained a dignity without either affectation or oftenta- 
tion ; and fupported with all {trangers that high idea, with which his great exploits 
and prodigious fortune had imprefied them. Among his antient friends, he could 
relax himfelf ; and by trifling and amufement, jefting and making verfes, he feared 
not the expofing himfelf to their moft familiar approaches +. With others, he 
fometimes pufhed matters to the length of ruftic buffoonery ; and he would amufe 
himéelf by putting burning coals into the boots and hofe of the officers, who attend- 
ed him {. Before the King’s trial, a meeting was agreed on between the chiefs of 
the republican party and the general officers, in order to concert the model of that 
free government, which they were to fubftitute, in place of the monarchical con- 
ftitution, now totally fubverted. After debates on this fubje&t, the moft impor- 
tant, which could fall under the difcuffion of human creatures, Ludlow tells us, 
that Cromwel, by way of frolic, threw a cufhion at his head ; and when Ludlow 
took up another cufhion in order to return the compliment, the General ran down 
{tairs, and had almoft broke his bones in the hurry. When the High Court of 
Juftice was figning the King’s fentence, a matter, if poffible, ftill more ferious, 
Cromwel taking the pen in his hand, before he fubfcribed his name, bedaubed 
with ink the face of Martin, who fat next him. And the pen being delivered to 
Martin, he practifed the fame frolic upon Cromwel |]. He frequently gave feafts 
to his inferior officers ; and when the meat was fet upon the table, a fignal was 
given ; the foldiers rufhed in upon them; and with much noife, tumult, and 
confufion, ran away with all the difhes, and difappointed the officers of their ex- 
pected meal §. 

Amipsr all the unguarded play and buffoonery of this extraordinary perfonage, 
he took the opportunity of remarking the characters, defigns, and weaknefles of 


+ Whitelocke, p. 647. t Bates. || Trial of the Regicides, § Bates. 
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men; and he would fometimes pufh them, by an indulgence in wine, to open'te 
him the mof fecret recefles of their bofom. Great regularity, however, and even 
aufterity of manners were always maintained in his court ; and he was careful never 
by any liberties to give offence to the moft rigid of the godly.. Some {tate was up- 
held ; but with little expence, and without any fplendor. The nobility, tho” 
courted by him, kept at a Giftance, and difdained to intermix themfelves with thofe 
mean perfons, who were the inftruments of his government. Without departing 
from occonomy, he was generous to thofe who ferved him 3; and he knew how to 
find out and engage in his interefts every man poffeffed of thofe talents, which 
any particular employment demanded. His generals, his admirals, his judges, 
his ambaffadors, were perfons, who contributed, all of them, in their feveral 
fpheres, to the fecurity of the Protector and to the honour and intereft of the 
nation. ie 

Unper pretence of uniting Scotland and Ireland in one Commonwealth with 
England, he had reduced thefe kingdoms to a total fubjection ; and he treated 
them entirely as conquered provinces. The civil adminiftration of Scotland was 
placed ina council, confifting moftly of Englith, of which lord Broghill was prefi- 
dent. Juftice was adminiftred by feven judges, four of whom were Englifh. In 
order to curb the tyrannical nobility, he both abolifhed all vaffalage f, and revived 
the office of juftices of peace, which King James had introduced, ‘but was not able 
to fupport |]. A long line of forts and garrifons were maintained throughout the 
kingdom. An army of 10,000 men § kept every thing in peace and obedience, and 
neither the banditti of the mountains, nor the bigots of the low countries, could in- 
dulge their inclinations to turbulence and diforder. He courted the Prefbyterian 
clergy ; tho’ he nourifhed that inteftine enmity which prevailed between the Refo- 
lutioners and Proteftors ; and. he found, that very little policy was requifite to 
fofter quarrels among Theologians.. He permitted no church affemblies, being 
fenfible that from thence had proceeded many of the paft mifchiefs. And in a 
main, the Scots were obliged to acknowlege, that never before, while they 
enjoyed their irregular faétious liberty, had they attained fo much happinefs as at 
prefent, when reduced: to fubjeétion under a foreign nation. 


Tue Protector’s adminittration of Ireland was much. more fevere and violent 


The government of that ifland was firft entrufted to Fleetwood, a notorious fanatic 
g 


who had married Ireton’s widow ; then to Henry Cromwel, fecond fon to the 
Protector, a young man of an amiable mild difpofition, and not deftitute of viguor. 


t Whitelocke, p. 570. | Thurloe, vol,.iv. p. 57. § Id. vol. vi. p. 557 
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and capacity. Five millions of acres, forfeited either by the Popifh rebellion.or Chap. IT. 
by the adherents of the King, were divided, partly among the adventurers, who KObPs 
had advanced money tothe Parliament, partly among the Englifh foldiers, who 

chad arrears due to them. Examples of a more fudden and violent change of 
property are fcarce to be found in any hiftory. An order even paffed to confine 

all the native Irith to the province of Connaught, where they would be fhut up 

by rivers, lakes, and mountains, and could not, it was hoped, be any longer dan- 

gerous to the Englifh government : But this barbarous and abfurd policy, which, 

from an impatience of attaining immediate fecurity, muft have depopulated all 

the other provinces, and rendered the Englifh eftates of no. value, it was foon 

found impoffible to reduce to practice. 

Cremwe began to hope, that by his adminiftration, attended with fo much New Parliae 
luftre and fuccefs abroad, fo much order and tranquillity at home, he had now ac- ment. 
quired fuch authority as would enable him to meet the reprefentatives of the nation, 
and would affure him of their dutiful compliance. with his government. He there- 
fore f{ummoned.a Parliament ; but not trufting altogether to the good will of the 
people, he ufed every art, which his new model of reprefentation allowed him to 
employ, in order to influence the elections and fil] the houfe-with his-own creatures. 

Ireland, being entirely in the hands of the army, chofe none but fuch officers as 

were moft acceptable to him. Scotland fhowed the fame compliance ; and as the 
nobility and gentry of that kingdom regarded their attendance on Englith Parlia- 
ments as an ignominious badge of flavery, it was, on that account, more eafy for 

the officers to prevail: in the elections. Notwithftanding all thefe precautions, the 
Proteétor {till found, that. the majority would not be favourable to him. He fet 17th of Se2~ 
guards, therefore,.on the door, who permitted none to enter but fuch.as produced g tember. 
warrant from his council ;.and-the council rejected about a hundred, who either re- 

fufed a recognition of the Protector’s government, or were on other accounts ob- 
noxious tohim. Thefe protefted again fo egregious a violence, fubverfive of all 
liberty ; but every application for redrefs was neglected both by the council and 

the Parliament. 


Tue majority of the Parliament, by means of thefe arts and violences, .were 
now at laft either friendly to the Proteétor, or refolved, by their compliance, to 
adjuft,if poffible, this military government to their laws and liberties. They voted 
a renounciation of all title in Charles Stuart or any of his family ; and this was the 
firft act, dignified with the appearance of national confent, which had ever had 
that tendency. Colonel Jephfon, in order to found the inclinations of the houfe, 

- ventured to move, that the Parliament fhould beftow the crown.on Cromwel ; 
and no furprize nor reluctance was difcovered on that occafion, When Cromwel 
afterwards 
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Chap. II. afterwards afked Jephfon what induced him to make fuch a motion, As long,” 
1056. {aid Jephfon, ‘“* as I have the honour to fit in Parliament, I muft follow the dic- 
< tates of my own confcience, whatever offence I may be fo unfortunate as to 
“* give you.” ‘ Get thee gone,” faid Cromwel, giving him a gentle blow on 

the fhoulder, ‘* get thee gone for a mad fellow as thou art.” 

In order to pave the way to this advancement, for which he fo ardently longed, 
Cromwel refolved to facrifice his major-generals, whom he knew to be extremely 
odious to the nation. That meafure was alfo become neceflary for his own fecurity. 
All government, purely military, fluctuates perpetually between a defpotic mo- 
narchy and a defpotie ariftocracy, according as the authority of the chief com- 
mander prevails, or that of the officers next him in rank and dignity, The ma- 
jor-generals, being pofiefied of fo much diftinét jurifdiction, began to eftablifh a 
feparate title to power, and had rendered themfelves formidable to the Proteétor 
himfelf; and for this inconvenience, tho’ he had not forefeen it, he well knew, 
before it was too late, to provide a proper remedy. Claypole, his fon in laws 
who poffefied entirely his confidence, abandoned them to the pleafure of the houfe ; 
and tho’ the name was ftill retained, it was agreed to abridge, or rather entirely 
annihilate, the power of the major-generals. 

Art laft, a more formal motion was made by alderman Pack, one of the city 
members, for invefting the Protector with the dignity of King. This motion, at 
firft, excited great diforder, and divided the whole houfe into parties. The chief 
oppofition came from the ufual adherents of the Protector, the major-generals and 
fuch officers as depended on them. Lambert, a man of deep intrigue and of great 
intere(t in the army, had long entertained the ambition of fucceeding Cromwel in 
the Proteétorfhip; and he forefaw, if the Monarchy was reftored, that heredi- 
tary right would alfo be eftablifhed, and the crown be tranfmitted to the pofterity 
of the prince firft elected. He pleaded, therefore, confcience ; and exciting all 

thofe civil and religious jealoufies againft kingly government, which had been fo 
induftrioufly encouraged among the foldiers, and which ferved them as a pretence 
for fo many violences, he formed a numerous and a ftill more formidable party 
again{ft the motion. 

Ow the other hand, the motion was fupported by every one, who was more par- 
ticularly devoted to the Proteétor, and who hoped, by fo acceptable a meafure, to 
pay court to the prevailing authority. Many perfons alfo, attached to their coun- 
try, defpaired of ever being able to fubvert the prefent illegal eftablifhment, and 
were defirous, by fixing it on antient foundations, to induce the Proteétor, from 
views of his own fafety, to pay a regard to the antient laws and liberties of the 

kingdom. 
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kingdom, Even the Royalifts imprudently joined in the fame meafure; and Chap. IT. 
hoped, that, when the queftion regarded only perfons, not forms of government, 1057: 
no one would any longer ballance between the antient royal family, and an ignoble Crown of- 
ufurper, who, by blood, treafon and perfidy, had made his way to the throne. — 
The bill was voted by a confiderable majority ; and a committee was appointed” 
to reafon with the Protector, and to overcome thofe fcruples, which he pretended 

againft accepting fo liberal an offer. 

Tue conference lafted for feveral days. The committee urged, that all the oth of April, 
ftatutes and cuftoms of England were founded on the fuppofition of regal au- 
thority, and could not, without extreme violence, be adjufted to any other 
form of government: That a Protector, except during the minority of a King, 
was a name utterly unknown to the laws; and no man was acquainted with the 
extent or limits of his authority : That if it was attempted to define every part 
of his jurifdi€tion, many years, if not ages, would be required for the execution 
of fo complicated a work ; if the whole power of the King were at once transfer- 
red tohim, the queftion was plainly about a name, and the preference was undif- 
putably due to the antient title: That the Englifh conftitution was more anxious 
concerning the form of government than concerning the birthright of the firft ma- 
giftrate, and had provided, by an exprefs law of Henry VII. for the fecurity of 
thofe who act in defence of the King in being, by whatever means he might have 
acquired pofféffion: That it was extremely the intereft of al] his Highnefs’s friends 
to feek the fhelter of this ftatute ; and even the people in general were defirous-of 
fuch a fettlement, and in all juries were with great difficulty induced to give their 
verdict in favour of a Protector: That the great fource of all the late commotions, 
had been the jealoufy of liberty ; and that a Republic, together with a Protector, 
had been eftablifhed in order to provide farther fecurities for the freedom of the 
Conftitution ; but that by experience the remedy had been found infufficient, even 
dangerous and pernicious; fince every undeterminate power, fuch as that of a Pro- 
tector, muft be arbitrary ; and the more arbitrary, as it was contrary to the genius 
and inclination of the people. 

Tne difficulty confifted not in perfwading Cromwel. He was fufficiently con- 
vinced of the folidity of thefe reafonings; and his inclination, as wellas judge- 
ment, was entirely on the fide of the committee. But how to bring over the 
army to the fame way of thinking was the queftion. Tie office of King hid been 
painted to them in fuch horrible colours, that there were no hopes of reconciling 
them fuddenly to it, even tho’ beftowed upon their general, to whom they were 
fo much devoted. A contradiction, open and direét, to all paft profeffions, would 
make them pafs, in the eyes of the whole nation, for the moft fhamelefs hypo- 
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crites, inlifted by no other than mercenary motives in the caufe of the-moft per- 
fidious traitor. Principles, fuch as they were, had been encouraged in them by 
every confideration human and divine; and tho’ ic was eafy, where intereft con- 
curred, to deceive them by the thinneft difguifes, it might be found dangerous at 
once to pull off the mafque, and fhow them in a full light the whole crime and 
deformity of their conduct. Sufpended between thefe fears and his own moft ar- 
dent defires, Cromwel protracted the time, and feemed {till to oppofe the reafon- 
ings of the committee ; in hopes, that by artifice he might be able to reconcile 
the refractory minds of the foldiers to his new dignity. 

Wutte the Protector argued fo much in contradiétion both to ‘his judgment 
and inclination, it is no wonder, that his elocution, always confufed, embar- 
raffed, and unintelligible, (hould be involved in tenfold darknefs, and difcover 
no glimmering of common fenfe or reafon. An exact account of this conference 
remains, and may be regarded as a great curiofity.. The members of the com- 
mittee, in their reafonings, difcover judgment, knowledge, elocution: Lord 
Broghill in particular exerts himfelf on this memorable occafion. But what a 
contrafte when we pafs to the Protector’s replies! After fo fingular a manner 
does nature diftribute her talents, that, in a nation abounding with fenfe and 
learning, a man, who, by fuperior perfonal merit alone, had made his way to 
fupreme dignity, and had even obliged the Parliament to make him an of- 
fer of the crown, was yet incapable of exprefiing himfelf on this occafion, but 
in a mannér which a peafant of the moft ordinary capacity would juftly be 
afhamed of *. 


‘THE 


* We fhall produce any paffage at random: For his difcourfe is all of a piece. ‘“ I confefs, for it 
« behoves me to deal plain'y with you, I mutt confefs, I would fay, I hope, I may be underftoad in 
“* this, for indeed ] mutt be tender what I fay to fuch an audience as this ; I fay, 1 would be under- 
«€ food, that in this argument I do not make parallel between men of a different mind and a Parlia- 
«© ment, which fhall have their defires. I know there is no comparifon, nor can it be urged upon 
«¢ me, that my words have the leaft colour that way, becaufe the Parl.ament feems to give liberty to 
“‘ me to fay any thing to you; as that, that is a tender of my humble reafons and judgment and 
<¢ opinion to them 3 and if I think they are fach and will be fuch to them, and are faithful fervants 
«¢ and will be fo to the fupreme authority, and the legiflative wherefoever it is: If I fay, I fhould not 
« tell you, knowing their minds to be fo, I fhould not be faithful, if I fhould not tell you fo, tothe 
«end you may report it to the Parliament: I fall fay fomething for myfelf, for my own mind, [ 
«* do profefs it, Iam not aman fcrupulous about words or names of fuch things I have not: But A { 
«© have the word of God, and I hope I fhall ever have it, for the rule of my confcience, for my in- 
« formations; fo traly men that have been led in dark paths, thro’ the providence and difpenfation of 
“ God; why farely it is not to be objected to @ man ; for who can love to walk in the dark * But 
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Tue oppofition, which. Cromwel dreaded, was not that which came from 
Lambert and his adherents; whom he now regarded as his capital enemies, and 
whom he was refolved, on the firft oceafion, to deprive of all power and autho- 
rity: It was that which he met with in his own family, and from men, who, 
by intereft as well-as inclination, were the moft devoted to him. Fleetwood had 
married his daughter :. Defborough his fifter: Yet thefe perfons, aftuated by 


principle alone, could, by no perfwafion, artifice, or entreaty, be induced to 
confent that their friend and patron fhould be invefted with regal dignity. They 
told him, that, if he accepted of the crown, they would inftantly throw up their 
commiffions, and never afterwards would have it in their power to ferve him *. 
Colonel Pride procured a petition againft the office of King figned by a ma- 
jority of the officers, who were in London and the neighbourhood. — Several per- 
fons, it was faic, had entered into an engagement to murder the Proteétor within 
a few hours after he fhould have accepted the offer of the parliament. Some 


fudden mutiny in the army was juftly dreaded. And upon the whole, Cromwel, 


after the agony and perplexity of long doubt, was at laft obliged to refufe that 


Chap. If. 


1657. 


crown, which the reprefentatives of the nation, in the moft folemn manner, had He rejemts it, 


tendered to him. Moft hiftorians are inclined to blame his choice; but he muft 
be allowed to be the beft judge of his own fituation. And in fuch complicated 
fubjeéts, the alteration of a very minute circumftance, unknown to the fpectator, 
will often be fufficient to caft the ballance, and render a determination, which, 
in itfelf, may be uneligible, very prudent, or even abfolutely neceffary to the ator. 


A preAm or prophecy, lord Clarendon mentions, which, he affirms, (and he 
muft have known the truth) was univerfally talked of almoft from the beginning 
of the civil wars, and long before Cromwel was fo confiderable a perfon as to beftow 
upon it any degree of probability. In this prophecy it was foretold, that Cromwel 
fhould be the greateft man in England, and would nearly, but never would fully, 
mountthe throne. Such a prepofféffion probably arofe from the heated imagina- 
tion either of himfelf or of his followers ; and as it might be one caufe of the 

Vou. VI. M great 


** providence does fo difpofe. And tho’ a man may impute his own folly and blindnefs to providence 
“ finfally, yet it muft be at my peril; the cafe may be that it is the providence of God, that doth lead 
«s men in darknefs: I muft needs fay, that I have had a great deal of experience of providence, and 
‘< tho’ it has no rule without or againft the word, yer it is a very good expofitor of the word in many 
*« cafes.” Conference at Whiteball. The great defe& in Oliver’s fpeeches confifts not in his want of 
elocution, but in his want of ideas. The fagacity of his aétions, and the abfurdity of his difcourfe, 
form the’moft prodigious contrafte that ever was known. The colleétion of all his fpeeches, lett 
f{ermons, (for he alfo wrote fermons) would make a great curiofity, and with a few exceptions might 
juitly pafs for one of the moft nonfenfical books in the world, 
* Thurloe, Vol. vis p. 261. 
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Chap. I, great progrefs, which he had already made, it is not an unlikely reafon, which 

1657. may be affigned for his refufing at this time any farther elevation. 

Tue Parliament, when the regal: dignity was rejected by Cromwel, found 
themfelves obliged to retain the name of a Commonwealth and Protector; and 
as the government was hitherto a manifeft ufurpation, it was thought proper to 
fanétify it by a feeming choice of the people and of their reprefentatives. 

Humble peti- Inftead of the inftrument of government, which was the work of the general 

ret ad- Gficers alone, an humble petition and advice was framed, and offered to the 
Protector by the Parliament. This was reprefented as the great bafis of the 
Republican eftablifhment, regulating and limiting the powers of each mem- 
ber of the conftitution, and fecuring the liberty of the people to the moft re- 
mote pofterity. By this deed, the authority of Protector was in fome particu- 
lars enlarged: In others, it was confiderably diminifhed. He had the power of 
nominating his fucceffor; he had a perpetual revenue affigned him, a million 
a year for the fleet and army, three hundred thoufand pounds for the civil go- 
wernment ; and he had the authority to name another houfe, who fhould enjoy 
their feats during life, and exercife fome funCtions of the former houfe of Peers. 
But Ke abandoned the power affumed in the intervals of Parliament, of framing 
laws with the confent of his council; and he agreed, that no members of either 
houfe fhould be excluded but by the confent of that houfe, of which they were 
members. The other articles were in the main the fame as in the inftrument of 
government. 

Tue inftrument of government Cromwel had formerly extolled as the moft 
perfect work of human invention : He now reprefented it as a rotten plank, upon 
which no man could truft himfelf without finking. Even the Humble Petition* 

and Advice, which he extolled in its turn, appeared fo lame and imperfeé&t, that 
it was found requifite, this very feffion, to mend it by a fupplement; and after 
all, it may be regarded as a very crude and undigefted model of government. It 
was, however, accepted for the deed of the whole people in the three united na- 
tions; and Cromwel, as if his power had juft commenced from this popular 
confent, was anew inaugurated in Weftminfter-Hall, after the moft folemn and 
moft pompous manner. 

Tus Parliament having adjourned itfelf, the Prote€tor deprived Lambert of all 
his commiffions ; but ftill allowed him a confiderable penfion, of 2000 pounds a 
year, as a bribe for his future, peaceable deportment. Lambert’s authority in the 
army, to the great furprize of every body, was found immediately to expire with 
the lofs of his commiffion. Packer and fome other officers, whom Cromwel fuf- 
pected, were alfo difplaced. 
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Rrowarp, eldeft fon to the Protector, was brought to court, introduced into 
public bufinefs, and henceforth regarded by many as his heir in the Protectorthip s 
tho’ Cromwel fometimes employed the grofs artifice of flattering others with the 
hopes of the fucceffion. Richard was a perfon poffeffed of the moft peaceable, 
inoffenfive, unambitious character; and had hitherto lived contentedly in the 
country on a fmall eftate, which his wife had brought him. The little activity, 
which he difcovered, was always exerted to beneficent purpofes: At the time of 
the King’s trial, he had fallen on his knees before his father, and had conjured him, 
by all the ties of duty and humanity, to fpare the life of that Monarch, 

Cromwet had two daughters unmarried : One of them he now gave to the 
grandfon and heir of his great friend, the ear! of Warwick, with whom he had, in 
every fortune, preferved an uninterrupted intimacy and correfpondence: The 
other he married to the vifcount Falconbrige, of a family, formerly devoted to 
the royal party. He was very ambitious of forming connexions with the no- 
bility; and it was one chief motive of his defiring the title of King, that he 
might replace every thing in its natural order, and reftore to the antient families, 
that truft and honour, of which he now found himfelf obliged, for his own pre- 
fervation, to deprive them. 


Tue Parliament was again affembled; confifting, as in the times of monarchy, 
of two houfes, the commons and the other houfe. Cromwel, during the interval, 
had fent writs to his houfe of peers, which confifted of fixty members. They 
were compofed of five or fix antient peers, of feveral gentlemen of fortune and 
diftinétion, and of fome officers who had rifen from the meaneft profeffions. 
None of the antient peers, however, would deign to accept a feat, which they 
muft fhare with fuch companions as were affigned them. The Protector endea- 
youred at firft to maintain the appearance of a legal magiftrate. He removed the 
guards from the door of both houfes: But foon found how incompatible liberty 
is with military ufurpations. By bringing fo great a number of his friends and 
adherents into the other houfe, he had loft the majority among the national re- 
prefentatives. In confequence of a claufe in the Humble Petition and Advice, the 
commons affiumed a power of re-admitting thofe members, whom the council had 
formerly excluded. Sir Arthur Hazelrig and fome others, whom Cromwel had 
created lords, rather chofe to take their feats with the commons. An unconteft- 
able majority now declared themfelves againft the Protector ; and they refufed to 
acknowledge the jurifdiétion of that other houfe, which he had eftablifhed. Even 
the validity of the Humble Petition and Advice was queftioned ; as being voted by 
a Parliament, which lay under force, and which was deprived by military violence 
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Chap. TL of aconfiderable number of its members, The Protector, dreading combina tions 
ane between the Parliament and the malecontents in the army, was refolved to allow no 
leifure for the forming any confpiracy againft him; and with great expreffions of 
- anger and difpleafure, he diffolved the Parliament. When urged by Flee twood 
and others of his friends not to precipitate himfelf into this rafh meafure, he {wore 

by the living God, that they fhould not fic a moment longer. 

Turse diftractions at home were not able to take of the Prote€tor’s attention 
from foreign affairs; and in all his meafures he proceeded with equal vigour and 
enterprize, as if fecure of the duty and attachment of all the three kingdoms. ‘His 
alliance with Sweden he ftill fupported, and he endeavoured to affift that crown in 
ics fuccefsful enterprizes, for reducing all its neighbours to fubjection, and rendering 

itlelf absolutely matter of the Baltic. As foomas Spain declared war again& him, he 
concluded a peace and an alliance with France, and united himfelf in all his coun- 
cils with that potent and ambitious kingdom. Spain, having long courted in 
vain the friendfhip of the fuccefsful ufurper, was reduced at laft to apply to the 
unfortunate Prince. Charles formed a league with Philip, removed his {mall court 
to Bruges in the Low Countries; and raifed.four regiments of his own fubjects, 
whom he employed in the Spanifh fervice. The Duke of York, who had, with 
great applaufe, ferved fome campaigns in the French army, and who had merited 
the particular efteem of Marfhal Turenne, now joined his brother, and continued 

to feek military experience under Don John of Auftria and the Prince of Condé. 
Tue fcheme of foreign politics, adopted by the Protector, was highly impru- 
dent, but was fuitable to that magnanimity and enterprize, with which he was fo 
fignally endowed. He was particularly defirous of conqueft and dominion on the 
Continent *; and he fent over into Flanders fix thoufand men under Reynolds, 
who joined the French army commanded by Turenne. In the former campaign, 
Mardyke was taken, and put into their hands. _ Early this campaign, fiege was 
laid to. Dunkirk; and when the Spanifh army advanced to relieve it, the 
combined armies of France and England marched out of their trenches, and 
fought the battle of the Dunes, where the Spaniards were totally defeated +, 
The 
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* He afpired to get poffeffion of Elfinore and. the paffage of the Sound. See World’s Miffake in 


Oliver Cromwuel. He alfo endeavoured to get poffeifion of Bremen, Thurloe, Vol. vi. p. 473. 

+ It was remarked by the pretended faints of that time, that the battle was fought ona day which 
‘was held fora faftin London, fo that as Fleetwood faid (Thurloe, Vol. vii. p. 159.) while we were 
praying, they were fighting 5 and the Lord hath given a fignal anfwer. "Fhe Lord has-not only owned 
ss in our work there; but in our waiting upon him in a way of prayer, which is indeed our oldiexpe+ 
rienced approved way in all ftreights and difficukies. . Cromwel’s letter to Bleke and Montague, his 
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The valour of the Englifh was much remarked on this occafion. Dunkirk, 
being foon after furrendered, was by agreement delivered to Cromwel. He 


Chap. II. 
1658, 
Daokirk 


committed the government of that important place to Lockart, a Scotfman taken. 


of ability, who had married his niece, and was his ambaffador in the court of 
France. 

Turs acquifition was regarded by the:Proteétor as the means only of obtaining 
farther advantages. He was refolved to concert meafures with the French court 
for the final conqueft and partition of the Low Countries *. Had he lived much 
longer, and maintained his authority in England, fo chimerical or rather fo dan- 
gerous a project, would certainly have been reduced to execution. And this firft 
and principal ftep towards Univerfal Monarchy, which France, during a whole 
century, has never yet been able, by an infinite expence of blood and treafure, 
fully to effectuate, had at once been accomplifhed by the enterprizing, tho’ un- 
fkilful politics of Cromwel. 

Dvurine thefe tranfactions, great demonftrations of mutual friendfhip and re- 
gard paffed between the French King and the Protector. Lord Falconbrige, 
Cromwel’s fon-in-law, was fent over to Louis, then in the camp before Dunkirk; 
and was received with the fame regard, which is ufually paid to foreign princes 
by the French court ¢. Mazarine fent to London his nephew, Mancini, along 
with the: Duke of Crequi; and expreffed his regret, that his urgent affairs 
fhould deprive him of the honour, which he had long wifhed for, of paying, in 
perfon, his refpects to the greateft man in the world {. 

Tue Protector reaped little fatisfaCtion from the fuccefs of his arms abroad : 
The fituation in which he ftood at home kept him in perpetual uneafinefs and in- 
quietude. His adminiftration, fo expenfive both by military enterprizes and fe- 


brave admirals, is remarkable for the fame fpisit. "Thusloe, Vol. iv. p. 744. . You have, fayshe, as E 
verily believe and am pe:fuaded, a plentiful ftock of prayers going for you daily, fent up by the fo- 
bereft and moft approved minifters and chriftians in this nation, and, notwithftanding fome dif- 
couragements, very much wreftling of faith for you, which are to us, and I truft will be to you, mat- 
ter of great encouragement. But notwith{tanding all this, it will be good for you and us to deliver 
up ourfelves and all our affairs to the difpofition of our all-wife Father, who not only out of prero- 
gative, but becaufe of his goodnefs, wifdom and truth, ought to be refigned unto by his creatures, ef= 
pecially thofe who are children of his begetcing thro’ the fpirit, &c. 
* Thurloe, Vol. i. p. 762. 
+ Thurloe, Vol. vii. p. 151, 158. 
} In reality the cardinal had not entertained fo high an idea of Cromwel. He ufed to fay, that he 
was afortunate madman. Viede Cromwel par Razuenet. See alfo Carte’s Collection, Vol. ii, p- 81. 
Gumible’s Life of Monk; p. 93. World's miftake in O. Cromwel. 
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cret intelligence, had exhaufted his reventie, and involved him in a confiderable 
debt. The Royalifts, he heard, had renewed their confpiracies, for a general 
infurreétion ; and Ormond was fecretly come over with a view of concerting 
meafures for the execution of this project. Lord Fairfax, Sir William Waller, 
and many heads of the Prefbyterians, had fecretly entered into the engagement. 
Even the army was infected with the general fpirit of difcontent, and fome fud- 
den and dangerous eruption was every. moment to be dreaded from them. No 


‘hopes remained, after his violent breach with the laft Parliament, that he would 


ever be able to eftablith, with general confent, a legal fettlement, or temper the 
military with the mixture of any civil authority. All his arts and policy were ex- 
haufted ; and having fo often, by fraud and falfe pretences, deceived every party, 
and almoft every individual, he could no longer hope, by repeating the fame 
profeflions, to meet with equal confidence and regard. 

However zealous the Royalifts, their confpiracy took not effect : Willis dif- 
eovered the whole to the Protector. Ormond was obliged to fly, and he deemed 
himéelf fortunate to have efcaped fo vigilant an adminiftration. Great numbers 
were thrown into prifon. An high court of juftice was anew erected for the trial 
of fuch of the criminals, whofe guilt was moft apparent. Notwithftanding the re- 
cognition of his authority by the laft Parliament, the Protector could not, as yet, 
truft.to an unbyaffed jury. Sir Henry Slingfby, Dr. Heuet, were condemned and 
beheaded. Mordaunt, brother to the earl of Peterborow, very narrowly efcaped. 
The numbers for his condemnation and his acquital were equal; and juft as the 
fentence was pronounced in his favour, colonel Pride, who was refolved to con- 
demn him, cameinto the court. Afhton, Storey, and Beftley were hanged in dif- 
ferent ftreets of the city. 

Tue confpiracy of the Millenarians in the army ftruck Cromwel with ftill greater 
apprehenfions. Hiarrifon and the other difcarded officers of that-party could not 
remain at reft. ‘Stimulated equally by revenge, by ambition, and by confcience, 
they ftill harboured in their mind fome defperate project; and there wanted not 
officers in the army, who, from like motives, were difpofed to fecond all their un- 
dertakings. The Levellers and Agitators had been encouraged by Cromwel to in- 
terpofe with their advice in all political deliberasions ; and he had even pretended 
to honour many of them with his moft intimate friendthip, while he conduéted his 
daring enterprizes againft the King and the Parliament. It was an ufual praétice with 

him, in order to familiarize himfelf the more with the Agitators, who were com- 
monly corporals or ferjeants, to take them to bed with him, and there, after pray- 
ers and exhortations, to difcufs together their projects and principles, political as 
8 well 
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wellas religious. Having affumed the dignity of Protector, he excluded them from 
all his councils, and had neither leifure nor inclination to indulge them any farther 
in their wonted familiarities.. Among thofe who were enraged at this alteration was 
Sexby ; anactive Agitator, who now employed againft him all that reftlefs induftry 
which had formerly, been exerted in his favour. He even went fo far as to enter 
into, a.negotiation with Spain ;. and Cromwel, who knew the diftempers of the 
army, was juftly afraid. of fome mutiny, to which a day, an hour, an inftant, 
might provide leaders. 

Or affaffinations likewife he was apprehenfive, from the zealous fpirit, which 
actuated the foldiers, Sindercome had undertaken to murder him ; and by the moft 
unaccountable accidents had hitherto been prevented from executing his bloody 
purpofe. His defign was difcovered ; but the Protector could never find the 
bottom of the enterprize, nor detect any of his accomplices. He was tried by a 
jury; and notwithftanding the general odium attending that crime, notwith- 
ftanding the clear and full proof of his guilt, fo little conviction prevailed of the 
Proteétor’s right to the: fupreme government, it was with the utmoft difficulty + 
that this confpirator was condemned. When every thing was prepared for his 
execution, he was found dead; from poifon, as-is fuppoféd, which he had volun- 
tarily taken. 

Tue Protector might better have fupported thofe fears and apprehenfions, which 
the public diftempers: occafioned, had: he enjoyed any domeftic. fatisfaction, of 
pofieffed any cordial friend of his.own family, in whofe bofem he:could fafely have 
unloaded his anxious and corroding cares. But Fleetwood, his fon-in-law, adtu- 
ated with the wildeft zeal, beganto eftrange himfelf from him ; and was enraged to 
difcover, that Cromwel, in all his enterprizes, had entertained views of promoting: 
his own grandeur, more than of encouraging piety: and religion, of which he 
made fuch fervent profeffions. His eldeft daughter, married to Fleetwood, had 
adopted republican principles fo vehement, that fhe could not with patience be- 
hold power lodged in a fingle perfon, even in her indulgent father. His othet 
daughters were no lefs prejudiced in favour of the royal caufe, and regretted 
the violences and iniquities, into which, they thought, their family had fo un- 
happily been tranfported. But above all, the ficknefs of Mrs. Claypole, his pecu- 
liar favourite, a lady endued with every humane virtue and amiable accomplifh- 
ment, depreffed his anxious mind, and poifoned all his enjayments. She had en- 
tertained an high regard for Dr. Heuet, lately executed ; and being refuled his par- 
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don, the-melancholy of her temper, encreafed by her diftempered body, had 
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prompted her to lament to her father all -his fanguinary meafures, and urge him 
to compunétion for thofe heinous crimes, into which his fatal ambition had betray~ 
ed him. Her death, which followed foon after, gave new edge to every word, 
which fhe had uttered. 


At compofure of mind was now for ever fled from the Protector : He found, 
that the grandeur, which he had attained, with fo much guilt and courage, could 
not enfure him that tranquillity, which it: belongs to virtue alone and moderation 
fully to afcertain. Overwhelmed with the load of public affairs, dreading perpetu- 
ally fome fatal accident in his diftempered government, fecing nothing around him 
but treacherous friends or enraged enemies, pofleffing the confidence of no party, 
refting his title on no principle, civil or religious, his power he found to depend:on 
fo delicate a poize of factions and interefts, as the fmalleft event was able, without 

aration, in a moment to overturn. Death too, which, with fuch fignal 
in the field, being inceffantly threatened by the poniards 
vis terrified apprehenfions, 


trayed the terrors under which he laboured. The afpe 

him ; With a piercing and anxious eye he furveyed every face, to which he was not 
daily accuftomed. He never moved a ftep without ftrong guards attending him : 
He wore armour under his cloaths, and farther fecured himfelf by offenfive wea- 
pons, a fword, falchion, and piftols, which he always carried about him. He re- 
turned from no place by the direé& road, or by the fame way which he went. Every 
journey he performed with hurry and precipitation. Seldom he flept above three 
nights together in the fame chamber: And he never let it be known beforehand 
what chamber he intended to choofe, nor entrufted himfelf in any, which was not 
provided with backdoors, at which fentinels were carefully placed. Society terri- 
fied him, while he reflected on his numerous, unknown, and implacable enemies : 
Solitude aftonithed him, by withdrawing that protection, which he found fo ne- 


ceffary for his fecurity. 


His body alfo, from the contagion of his anxious. mind, began to be affected ; 
> 


the Protector. ang his health feemed very fenfibly to decline. He was feized with a flow fever 
> 


which changed into a tertian ague. For the fpacé of a week, no dangerous fymp- 
toms appeared ; and in the intervals of the fits he was able to walk abroad. At 
length, the fever encreafed, and he himfelf began to entertain fome thoughts of 
death, and to caft his eye towards that future exiftence, whofe idea had once been 
intimately prefent to him ; tho’ fince, in the ‘hurry of affairs and the fhock of wars 
and factions, it had, no doubt, been confiderably obliterated. He afked Goodwin, 
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one of his preachers, if the doctrine was true, that the elect could never fall or Chap. ir. 
fuffer a final reprobation. ‘‘ Nothing more certain,” replied the preacher. 1958 
<¢ Then am I fafe,” faid the Protector: ‘* For I am fure that, once I was in a 

“© ftate of grace.” 

His phyficians were fenfible of the perilous condition, to which his diftemper 
had reduced him: But his chaplains, by their prayers, vifions, and revelations, fo 
buoyed up his hopes, that he began to believe his life out of all danger. A favour- 
able anfwer, it was pretended, had been returned by heaven to the petitions of all 
the godly ; and he relied on their affeverations much more than on the opinion of 
the moft experienced phyficians. ‘ I tell you,” he cried with confidence to the 
latter, ** I fhall not die of this diftemper: Iam well affured of my recovery. It 
*¢ is promifed by the Lord, not only to my fupplications, but alfo to that of men 
*¢ who hold a ftricter commerce and more intimate correfpondence with him, Ye 
“¢ may have {killin your profeffion; but nature can do more than all the phyficians 
<¢ in the world, and God is far above nature +.” Nay, to fuch a degree of madnefs 
did their enthufiaftic affurances mount, that upon a faft day, which was obferved, on 
his account, both at Hampton Court and at Whitehall, they did not fo much pray 
for his health, as give thanks for the undoubted pledges, which they had received 
of his recovery. He himfelf was overheard offering up his addreffes to heaven ; 
and fo far had the illufions of fanaticifm prevailed over the plaineft diftates of na- 
tural morality, that he aflumed more the character of a mediator, in interceding 
for his people, than that of acriminal, whofe atrocious violation of focial duty 
had, from every tribunal, human and divine, merited the fevereft vengeance. 


Meanwuite all the fymptoms began to wear a more fatal afpect; and the 
phyficians were obliged to break filence, and to declare that the Protector could 
not furvive the next fit, with which he was threatened. The council was alarmed. 
A deputation was fent to knew his will with regard to his fucceflor. His fenfes were 
gone, and he could not now exprefs his intentions. They afked him whether he 
did not mean, that his eldeft fon, Richard, fhould fucceed him in the Proteétorthip. 
A fimple affirmative was, or feemed to be extorted from him. Soon after, on the 3d 
of September, that very day, which he had always confidered as the moft fortunate 
tohim, he expired. A violent tempeft, which immediately fucceeded his death, 
ferved as a fubject of difcourfe to the vulgar. His partizans, as well as his oppo- 
nents, were fond of remarking this event; and each of them endeavoured, by 
forced inferences, to interpret it as confirmation of their particular prejudices, 

Tue writers, attached to the memory of this wonderful perfon, make his cha- 3 4,4. 
rater, with regard to abilities, bear the air of the moft extravagant panegyric : races 


His enemies form fuch a reprefentation of his moral qualities as refembles the moft 
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virulent inveétive. Both of therh, it mutt'be confefitd, are fupported by fuch ftriking 
circumftances in his conduét and fortune as beftow on their reprefentation a great air 
of probability,  What-can be more extraordinary,” it is faid*, ° than that a perfon, 
‘* of private birth and education, no fortune, no eminent qualities of body, which 
‘© have fometimes, nor fhining talents of mind, which have often raifed men to the 
‘* higheft dignities, fhould have the courage to ‘attempt and the abilities to execute 
‘* fo extraordinary a defign, as the fubverting one of the moft antient and beft eftab- 
s¢ Jifhed Monarchies in the world? That he fhould have the power and boldnefs to 
«* put his Prince and mafter to'an open and infamous death ? Should banith that nu- 
s merous and ftrongly allied family ? Cover all thefe temerities undera feeming obe- 
‘© dience to a Parliament, in whofe fervice he prétended to be retained ? Trample 
‘ roo upon that Parliament in their turn, and feornfully expel them fo foon as they 
“ gave him ground of diffatisfaétion ? Ereét in their place the dominion of the 
‘* faints, and gave reality to the molt vifionary idea, which the heated imagination 
“6 of any fanatic was ever able to entertain? Supprefs again that monfter jn its in- 
fancy, and openly fet up himfelf above all things that ever were called fovereign 
in England? Overcome firft all his enemies by arms, and all his friends after- 
wards by artifice? Serve all parties patiently for a while, and command them 
vitorioufly at laft ? Over-run each corner of the three nations, and fubdue with 
equal felicity, both the riches of the fouth, and the poverty of the north ? Be 
feared and courted by all foreign Princes, and be adopted a brother to the gods 
of the earth ? Call together Parliaments with a word of his pen, and fcatter 
them again with the breath of his mouth? Reduce to fubje€tion a warlike and 
difcontented nation, by means of a mutinous army ? Command a mutinous army 
by means of feditious and factious officers? Be humbly and daily petitioned, 
that he would be pleafed, ‘at the rate of millions a year, tobe hired as mafter of 
thofe who had hired him before to be their fervant ? Have the eftates and lives 
of three nations as much at his difpofalas was once the little inheritance of his 
father, and be as noble and liberal in the fpending of them? And laftly (for 
there is no end of enumerating every particular of his glory) with one word be- 
queath all this power and fplendor to his pofterity ? Dye poffefied of peace at 
home and triumph abroad? Be buried among kings, and with more than re- 
gal folemnity ? And leave'a name: behind him not to be extinguithed but with 
the whole world; which as it was too little for his praife, fo might it have 
been for his conquefts, if the fhort line of his mortal life could have ftretched 
out to the extent of his immortal defigns ?’* 
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My intention is not to disfigure this picture, drawn by fo mafterly ahand: I 
fhall only endeavour to remove from it fomewhat of the marvellous; a circum- 
* Cowley’s Difeourfes: This paflage is altered in fome particulars from the original. 
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ftance which, omall occafions, gives much ground for doubt and fufpicion. It 
feems to me, that the circumftance of Cromwel’s life, in which his abilities are 
principally difcovered, is his rifing from a private ftation, in oppofition to fo many 
rivals, fo. much advanced before him, to a high command and authority in the 
army. . His great courage, his fignal military talents, his eminent dexterity and 
addrefs were all requifite for this important acquifition. Yet will not this promo- 
tion, appear. theeffeét of fupernatural abilities, when we confider, that Fairfax him- 
felf, a private gentleman, who had not the advantage of a feat in Parliament, had, 
thro’ the fame fteps, attained even a fuperior rank, and, if endued with common 
capacity and:penetration, had:beenm able to-retain it. To incite fuch an army to re- 
bellion. againft the Parliament, required no uncommon art or induftry: To have 
kept them in, obedience had been the more difficult enterprize. When the breach 
was once formed between the military and civil powers, a fupreme and abfolute 
authority, from that:moment, is devolved on the general ; and if he is afterwards 
pleafed to. employ artifice or policy, it may be regarded, on moft occafions, as 
great condefcenfion, if not asa fuperfluous caution. That Comwel was ever able 
really, toblind or over-reach, either the King or the Republicans, does not appear : 
As they, poffefied' no means of refifting the force under his command, they were 
glad to temporize with him, and, by feeming to be deceived, wait for opportunities 
of freeing themfelves from his dominion. If he feduced the military fanatics, it 
is to be confidered, that their intereft and-his evidently concurred, that their igno- 
rance.and low.education.expofed them to. the grofleft impofition, and that, he him- 
felf was at bottom as frantic an enthufiaft as. the worft of them, and,-in order to 
obtain their confidence, needed but.to difplay thofe vulgar and ridiculous habits, 
which he had early acquired, and om which he fet fo high a value. An army is 
fo forcible, and at the fame time fo coarfe a weapon, that any hand which wields 
it, may, without much dexterity, perform any operation, and attain any afcendant 
in human fociety. 

Tue domeftic adminiftration of Cromwel, tho’ ie difcovers great ability, was 
conducted without any plan either of liberty or arbitrary power : Perhaps, his diffi- 
cult fituation admitted of neither. His foreign enterprizes, tho’ full of intrepidity, 
were pernicious to national intereft, and feem more the refult of impetuous fury 
or narrow prejudices, than of cool forefight and deliberation. An eminent per- 
fonage, however, he was in many refpeéis, and even a fuperior genius ; but un- 
equal and irregular in his operations. And-tho’ not defective in any talent, ex- 
cept that of elocution, the abilities, which in him were moft admirable, and which 
moft contributed to his marvellous fuccefs, were the magnanimous refolution of 
his enterprizes, and his peculiar dexterity in difcovering the characters, and prac- 
tifing on the weakneffes of mankind. 
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Ir we furvey the moral character of Cromwel with that indulgence, which is due 
to the blindnefs and infirmities of the human fpecies, we fhall not be inclined to 
load his memory with fuch violent reproaches as thofe which his enemies ufually 
throw upon it. Amidft the paffion and prejudices of that time, that he fhould pre- 
fer the parliamentary to the royal caufe, will not appear very extraordinary ; fince, 
even at prefent, many men of fenfe and knowledge are difpofed to think, that the 
queftion with regard to the juftice of the quarrel may be regarded as very doubt- 
fuland ambiguous. The murder of the King, the moft atrocious of all his actions, 
was to him covered under a mighty cloud of republican and fanatical illufions ; and 
it is not impoffible, that he might believe it, as many others did, the moft merito- 
rious action, which he could perform. His fubfequent ufurpation was the effect 
of neceffity, as well as of ambition; nor is it-eafy to fee, how the various factions 
could at that time have been reftrained, without a mixture of military and arbitrary 
authority. The private deportment of Cromwel, as a fon, a hufband, a father, 
afriend, is expofed to no confiderable cenfure, if it does not rather merit praife. 
And upon the whole, his character does not appear more extraordinary and un- 
ufual by the mixture of fo much abfurdity with fo much penetration, than by his 
tempering fuch violent ambition and fuch enraged fanaticifm with fo much regard 
to juftice and humanity. 


CromweEL. was in the fifty-ninth year of his age when he died. He was of aro- 
buft frame of body, and of a manly, tho” not an agreeable afpect. He left only 
two fons, Richard and Henry; and three daughters ; one married to general Fleet- . 
wood, another to lord Falconbrige, a third to lord Rich. His father died when. 
he was young. His mother lived till after he was Protector; and, contrary to her 
erders, he buried her with great pomp in Weftminfter Abbey. She could not be 
perfuaded, that his power or perfon was ever in fecurity. At every noife, which 
fhe heard, fhe exclaimed, that her fon was murdered ; and was never fatisfied that 
he was alive, if fhe did not receive frequent vifits from him. She was a decent 
woman and by her frugality and induftry had raifed and educated a numerous 
family upon a fimal! fortune. She had even been obliged to fet up a brewery at 
Huntington, which fhe managed to good advantage. Hence Cromwel, in the 
inveétives of that age, is often ftigmatized with the name of the Brewer. Lud- 
low, by way of infult, mentions the great acceffion, which he would receive to 
his royal revenues upon his mother’s death, who poffeffed a jointure of fixty 
pounds a year upon his eftate. She was of a good‘family, of the name of Stuart : 
remotely allied, as is by fome fuppofed, to the royal family. i 
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CHAP. Ill. 


Richard acknowleged Proteétor. ——-A Parliament. Cabal of Walling ford 
Houfe. Richard depofed.——-Long Parliament or Rump re tored. 
——-Confpiracy of the Royalifts. -Infurreéciton. Suppref[ed.-——— 
Parliament expelled. Committee of fafety. Foreign Affairs.—— 
General Monk. Monk declares for the Parliament. Parliament 
reftored. Monk enters London. Declares for a free Parhament. 

Secluded Members reftored. Long Parliament diffalved. New 

Parliament.——The Reftoration. Manners and Arts. 


LL, the arts of Cromwel’s policy had been fo often practifed, that they be- 
gan to lofe their effect, and his authority inftead of being confirmed by 
time and fuccefs, feemed every day to become uncertain and precarious. 
His friends the moft clofely conneéted with hi iaeeounfellors the moft 
trufted, were entering into cabals againft his au jth all his penetra- 
tion into the characters of men, he could not ers, on whom he 
could rely. Men of ftriét probity and honour, Id not fubmit to be 
juftruments of an ufurpation, violent and illeg ho were free from the 
re{traint of principle, might betray, for intereft, tha in which, from no bet- 
ter motives, they had inlifted themfelves. Even thofe, on whom he conferred any 
favour, never efteemed the recompence fufficient for the facrifices, which they made 
to obtain it; Whoever was:refufed any demand, juftified his anger by the fpecious 
colours of confcience and of duty. Such difficulties furrounded the Protector, that 
his dying at fo critical a time, is deemed by many the moft fortunate circumftance 
that ever attended him; and it was. thought, that all his courage and dexterity, 
could not much longer have extended his ufurped adminiftration. 

Bur when that potent hand was removed, which conducted the government; 
every one expected a fudden diffolution of the unweildy and ill-jointed fabric. 
Richard, a young man of no experience, educated in the country, accuftomed-to.a 
retired life, unacquainted with the officers and unknowvn. to, them, , recommend-- 
ed by no military exploits, endeared by no familiarities, could not long, it: was: 
thought, maintain that authority, which his father had ‘acquired by fo many: valor- 
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ous atchievements, and fuch fignal fucceffes. And when it was obferved, that he 
poffeffed only the virtues of private life, which in his fituation were fo many vices; 
that indolence, incapacity, irrefolution attended his facility and good nature; the 
various hope of men were excited by the expectation of fome great event or revo- 
lution. For fome time, however, the public was difappointed in this opinion. The 
council recognized the fucceffion of Richard : Fleetwood, in whofe favour, it was 
fuppofed, Cromwel had formerly made: will, renounced all. claim or pretenfion. to 
the ProteCtorthip: Henry, Richard’s brother, who, governed, Ireland- with great 
popularity, enfured. him. the obedience of that kingdom: Monk, whofe authority 
was well, eftablifhed, in Scotland, being.much.attached. to. his family, inmmediately 
proclaimed the new Protector: The army, every where, the fleet, acknowleged 
his title: Above ninety addrefies, from the counties and.moft confiderable corpora- 
tions, congratulated him on.his, acceffion, in all the terms of dutiful allegiance: 
Foreign minifters were forward in paying him the ufyal compliments: And Rich- 
ard, whofe moderate, unambitious character, never would have led him to contend 
for empire, was tempted to accept of fo rich a fucceflion, which feemed to be 
tendered to him, by the confent of all mankind, 


Ir was found: neceffary to call a Parliament, in order to furnifh fupplies, both 
for the ordinary adminiftration, and for-fulfilling thofe engagements with foreign 
Princes, particularly Sweden, into which the laft Protector had-entered, In hopes 
of obtaining great influence on elections, the-antient right was reftored to-all the 
fmall‘burroughs; and‘ the counties were allowed: no more than their accuftomed: 
members. The Houfe of Peers or the other Houfe confifted of the fame perfons, 
who had been nominated by Oliver. 


Aut the Commons, at firft, figned without hefitation an engagement not to alter 
the prefent government. They next proceeded to examine the Humble Petition 
and Advice; and after great oppofition and many vehement difputes, it was, at 
laft, with much difficulty, carried’ by the court-party to confirm it. An acknow- 
legement tco of the authority of the other Houfe was extorted from them ; tho” 
it was refolved not to treat this houfe of Peers with any greater refpect than they 
fhould return to the Commons. A declaration was alfo made, that the eftablith- 
ment of the other Houfe fhould no way prejudice the right of fuch of the antient 
peers as had, from the beginning of the war, adhered to the Parliament. In al} 
parliamentary tranfactions, the oppofition among the commons was fo confiderable 
and the debates were fo prolonged, as much retarded all bufinefs, and gave great 
alarm to the partizans of the young Protector. 


Bur there was another quarter from which greater dangers were juftly, appre- 
hended. The moft confiderable officers of the army, and even Fleetwood, bro- 


ther 
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ther in law to the Protector, were entering into cabals againft him: No character 
in human fociety is more dangerous than that of the Fanatic ;, becaufe, if attended 
with wéak judgment, he is expofed to the fuggeftions of others ; if fupported by 
more difcernment, he is entirely governed by his own illufions, which fanétify his 
moft felfith views-and paffions. Fleetwood was of the former fpecies ; and beir 
extremely addicted toa Republic and even to the Fifth Monarchy or dominion of 
the faints, it was eafy for thofe, who had infinuated themfelves into his confidence, 
to inftil difoufts againft the dignity of Proteétor, The whole Republican party 
in the army, which were ftill confiderable, Fitz, Mafon, Mofs, Farley, united 
themfelves to that general. ‘The officers too of the fame party, whom Cromwel 
had difcarded, Overton, Ludlow, Rich, Okey, Aluted, Began to appear, and to 
recover that authority, which had been only for a time fufpended. A party like- 
wife, who found themfelves eclipfed in Richard’s favour, Sydenham, Kelley, 
Berry, Haines, joined the cabal of the others. Even Defborow, the Protector’s 
uncle, lent his authority to that faction, But above all, the intrigues of Lam- 
bert, who was how rouzed from his retreat, inflamed all thefe dangerous hu- 
mours, and threatened the nation with fome great’convulfion. All the difcon- 
tented ‘officers eftablithed their meetings at Fleetwood’s lodgings ; and becaufe 


he dwelt in Wallingford houfe, the party received a denomination from that Cabal of 
Wallingford 
Houfe, 


place. 


Ricnard, who poffeffed neither refolution nor penetration, was prevailed with 
to give an unguarded confent for calling a council of general officers; who might 
make him propofals, as they pretended, for the good of the army. No fooner 
were they affembled than they voted a Remonftrance. They there lamented, that 
the good old caufe, as they termed it, that is, the caufe, for which they had en- 
gaged againft the King, was entirely negleCted ; and they propofed as a remedy, 
that the whole military power, the command of the armies, fhould be entrufted 
to fome perfon, in whom they might all confide.. The city militia, influenced 
by two aldermen, Tichburn and Ireton, exprefied the fame refolution of adhering 
to ibe good old caufe. ; 


Tue Protector was very juftly alarmed at thofe movements among the offi- 
cers. The perfons, in whom he chiefly confided, were all of them, excepting 
Broghill, men of civil characters and profeffions ; Fiennes, Thurloe, Whitlocke, 
Wolfeley ; who could only affift him with their advice and opinion. He poflefied 
none of thofe arts, which were proper to gain an enthufiaftic army. Murmurs 
being thrown out againft fome promotions, which he had made, Would you have 
me, faid he, prefer none but the godly? Here is Dick Ingoldfby, continued he, who 
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can neither pray nor preach; yet will I truft him before ye all *. This imprudence ° 


gave great offence to the pretended faints. The other qualities of the Protector 
were laudable : He was of a gentle, humane, and generous difpofition. Some 
of his party offering to put an end to thefe intrigues by the death of Lambert, if 
he would give them authority, he declared, that he would not purchafe power or 
dominion by fuch fanguinary meafures. 

Tur Parliament was no lefs alarmed at the military cabals. They voted, that 
there fhould be no meeting or general council of officers without the Protector’s 
confent, or by his orders. This vote brought affairs immediately to a rupture. 
The officers haftened to Richard, and demanded of him the diffolution of the Par- 
liament. Defborow, a man of a clownifh and brutal nature, threatened him if he 


thould refufe. The Proteétor wanted the refolution to deny, and poffefied little 


ability to refift. The Parliament was diffolved; and by the fame act the Pro- 
tector was by every one confidered as effectually dethroned. Soon after, he figned 
‘his difmiffion in form. 

~ Henry, the deputy of Ireland, was endowed with the fame moderate difpo- 
fition as Richard; but as he enjoyed more vigour and capacity, it was appre- 
hended, that he might make refiftance. His popularity in Ireland was great 5 
and even his perfonal authority, notwith{tanding his youth, was confiderable. Had 
his ambition been very eager, he had, no doubt, been able to create difturbance : 
But being threatened by Sir Hardrefs Waller, Colonel John Jones, and other 
officers, he very quietly refigned his command, and retiredto England, He had 
once entertained thoughts, which he had not refolution to execute, of proclaiming 
the King in Dublin +. 

Tuus fell, fuddenly and from an enormous height, but, by a rare fortune, 
without any hurt or injury, the family of the Cromwels. Richard continued to 
pofiefs an eftate, which was very moderate, and burthened too with a large debt, 
which he had contraéted for the interment of his father. After the reftoration, 
tho’ he remained unmolefted, he thought proper to travel for fome years ; and at 
Pezenas in Languedoc he was introduced, under a borrowed name, to the Prince of 
Conti. That Prince,, talking of Englifh affairs, broke out into admiration of 
Cromwel’s courage and capacity. “ But as for that poor pitiful fellow, Richard,” 
faid he, ** what has become of him? How could he be fuch a blockhead as to 
“¢ reap no greater benefit from all his father’s crimes and fucceffes ?”? Richard 
extended his peaceful and quiet life to an extreme old age, and died not till the 
Jatter end of Queen Anne’s reign, His focial virtues, more valuable than the 


* Ludlow. . f Carte’s Colle&tions, vol. ii. p. 243. 
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gteatelt capacity, met with a recompence, more precious than noify fame and bus Til: 
more fuitable, contentment and tranquillity. 959: 

Tue council of officers, now pofiefled of fupreme authority, deliberated what 
form of government they fhould eftablifh. Many of them feemed inclined to 
exercife the power of the {word in the moft open manner: But as it was appre- 
hended, that the people would with great difficulty be induced to pay taxes, levied 
by arbitrary will and pleafure; it was agreed to preferve the fhadow of civil admi-. 
niftration, and revive the long Parliament, which had been expelled by Cromwel. 
They could not be diffolved, it was afferted, but by their own confent ; and vio- 
lence had interrupted, but was not able to deftroy, their right to government. 
The officers alfo expected, that as thefe members had fufficiently felt their own 
weaknefs, they would be contented to ac in fubordination to the military com- 
manders, and would thenceforth allow all the authority to remain where the power 
was fo vifibly vefted. 

Tue officers applied to Lenthal, the fpeaker, and propofed to him, that the Par- 
liament fhould refume their feats, Lenthal was a man of a low and timid fpirit ; 
and being uncertain what iffue might attend thefe councils, was defirous of evad- 
ing the propofal. He replied, that he could by no means comply with the defire of 
the officers ; being engaged in abufinefs of far greater importance to himfelf, which 
he could not omit on any account, becaufe it concerned the falvation of his own foul. 
The officers preffed him to know what it might be. He was preparing, he faid, 
to participate of the Lord’s Supper, which he refolved to take the next fabbath day. 
They infifted, that mercy was preferable to facrifice, and that he could not better 
prepare himfelf for that great duty, than by contributing to the public good. All 
their remonftrances had no effect. However, on the appointed day, the fj peaker, 
being informed, that a quorum of the Houfe was likely to meet, thought proper, 
notwithftanding the falvation of his foul, as Ludlow obferves, to join them; and 
the Houfe immediately proceeded upon bufinefs. The fecluded members at- 
tempted, but in vain, to refume their feats among them. 

Tue numbers of this Parliament were very fmall, little exceeding forty mem- 

Long Par- 
bers: Their authority in the nation, ever fince they had been purged 6h the army; liament or 
was extremely diminifhed ; and after their expulfion, had been totally annihilated ; aay = 
But being all of them men of violent ambition; fome of them men of experience 
and capacity ; they were refolved, fince they enjoyed the title of the fupreme au- 
thority, and obferved that fome appearance of a Parliament was requifite for the 
purpofes of the army, not to act a fubordinate part to thofe who acknowleged 

themfelves their fervants. They chofe a council, in which they took care that 
the officers of Wallingford Houfe fhould not be the majority: They appointed 
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Chap. 11, Fleetwood to be lieutenant-general, but inferted in his commiffion, that it fhould 

1659. only continue during the pleafure of the Houfe: They chofe feven perfons, who 

fhould nominate to fuch commands as became vacant: And they voted, that all 

commiffions fhould be received from the fpeaker, and be figned by him in the 

hame of the Parliament. Thefe precautions, the tendency of which was vifibles. 

gave great difguft to the general officers; and their difcontent would have broke 

Out into fome refolution, fatal to the-Parliament,. had it not been checked by ap+ 
prehenfions of danger from the common enemy. 

Tue bulk of the nation confifted of Royalifts and Prefbyterians ; and to both 
thefe parties the dominion of the pretended Parliament had ever been to the laft 
degree odious. When this Parliament was expelled by Cromwel, contempt had 
fucceeded to hatred ; and no referve had been ufed in expreffing the utmoft derifion 
again{t the impotent ambition of thefe ufurpers. Seeing them reinftated in autho- 
rity, all orders of men felt the higheft indignation; together with apprehenfions 
Jeft fuch tyrannical rulers fhould exert their power in taking vengeance upon their 
enemies, by whom they had been fo openly infulted. A fecret reconcilement 
therefore, was made between the rival parties; and it was agreed, that, laying afide 
former enmities, all efforts fhould be ufed for the overthrow of the Rump: For 
fo they called the Parliament, in allufion to that part of the animal body, . The 
Prefbyterians, fenfible, from experience, that their paffion for liberty, however 
laudable, had carried them into unwarrantable extremes, were willing to lay 
afide former jealoufies, and, at all hazards, to reftore the royal family. ‘Fhe nobi- 
lity, the gentry bent their moft paffionate endeavours to the fame enterprize, by 
which alone they could be redeemed from flavery. And no man was fo remote: 
from party, fo indifferent to public good, as not to feel the moft ardent withes, 
for the diffolution of that tyranny, which, whether the civil or the military part 
of it be confidered, was equally oppreffive and ruinous to the nation. 

Morpaunt, who had fo narrowly efcaped on his trial, before the High Court 
the Royalifts. oF Juftice, feemed rather animated than daunted with paft danger ; dnd having 
by his refolute behaviour, obtained the higheft confidence of the royal party, he 
was now become the center of all their confpiracies. 
lution was taken to rife in arms. 


Confpiracy of 


In many counties, a refo- 
Lord Willoughby of Parham and Sir Horatio 
Townthend undertaok to fecure Lynne ; General Maffey engaged to feize Glocef- 


ter; Lord Newport, Littleton, and other gentlemen confpired to take pofie fion 
of Shrewfbury ; Sir George Booth of Chefter ; Sir Thomas Middleton of North. 
Wales; Arundel, Pollard, Granville, Trelawney, of Plymouth and Exeter, A 
day was appointed for the execution of all thefe enterprizes. And the King, attended | 
by the Duke of York, had arrived fecretly at Calais, with a refolution of putting | 
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himfelf at the head of his loyal fubjects, The French had promifed to fupply him Chap. UI. 
with a fmal| body of forces, in orderto countenance the infurrections of the Englith, 1959 
T s1s combination was difconcerted by the infidelity of Sir Richard Willis. That 
traitor continued with the Parliament the fame correfpondence, which he had begun 
with Cromwel, He had engaged to reveal all confpiracies, fo far as to deftray 
their effect; but referved to himfelf, if he pleafed, the power of concealing the 
confpirators. He took care never to name any of the old, genuine cavaliers, wh 
had zealoufly adhered, and were refolved ftill to adhere, to the royal caufe in every 
fortune. Thefe men he efteemed; thefe he even loved. He betrayed only the 


“new converts among the Prefbyterians, or fuch lukewarm Royalifts, as, difcou- 


raged with their difappointments, were refolved to expofe themfelves to no more 
hazards. A lively proof, how impoffible it is, even for the moft corrupted minds, 
to diveft themfelves of all regard to morality and focial duty ! 


Many of the confpirators in the different counties were thrown into prifon : July. 
Others, aftonifhed at fuch fymptoms of fecret treachery, left their houfes or re- 
mained quiet: The moft tempeftuous weather prevailed during the whole time Iofurrection. 
appointed for the rendezvous; infomuch that fome found it impoffible to join 
their friends, and others were difmayed with fear and fuperftition at an incident 
fo unufual during the fummer feafon, Of all the projects, the only one which 
took effect was that of Sir George Booth for the feizing Chefter. The-earl of 
Derby, lord Herbert of Cherbury, Mr. Lee, Colonel Morgan took part in his 
enterprize. Sir William Middleton joined him with fome troops from North 
Wales ; and the infurgents were powerful enough to fubdue all in that neighbour- 
hood, who ventured to oppofe them, In their declaration they. made no mention 
of the King: They only demanded a free and full Parliament. 


Tue Rump were juftly alarmed. How combutftible the materials were, they 
well knew ; and the fire was now fallen among them. | Booth was of a family emi- 
nently prefbyterian ; and his conjunction with the Royalifts they regarded as a 
moft dangerous fymptom. They had many officers, whofe fidelity they could 
more depend upon than that of Lambert : But; there was no one in whofe vigilance 
and capacity they repofed fuch confidence. They commiffioned him to fupprefs 
the infurgents. He made incredible hafte. Booth imprudently ventured himfelf 
out of the walls of Chefter, and expofed, in the open field, his raw troops againft 
thefehardy veterans. He was foon routed and taken prifoner, His whole party were Suppreffed. 
difperfed. And the Parliament had no farther occupation than to fill all the prifons 
with their open or fecret enemies. Defigns were even entertained of tranfporting 
the loyal families to Barbadoes, Jamaica, and the other colonies, left they fhould 
propagate in England children of the fame malignant affections with themfelves, 
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Chap. ti. ‘Txts faccefs haftened the ruin of the Parliament. Lambert, at the head of a 
1659. body of troops, was no lefs dangerous to them than Booth. A thoufand pounds, 
which they fent him to buy a jewel, were employed by him in liberalities to his offi- 
cers. At his inftigation they drew up a petition, and tranfmitted it to Fleetwood, 
a weak man, and an honeft, if fincerity in folly deferves that honourable name. 
The import of this petition was, that Fleetwood fhould be made commander in 
chief, Lambert major-general, Defborow lieutenant-general of the horfe, Monk 
major-general ofthe foot. ‘To which, a demand was added, that no officer fhould 
be difmiffed from his command but by a court-martiak 
Tue Parliament, alarmed at the danger, immediately cafhiered Lambert, Def- 
borow, Berry, Clarke, Barrow, Kerfey, Cobbet. Sir Arthur Hazelrig propofed 
the impeachment of Lambert for high treafon. Fleetwood’s commiffion was 
vacated, and the command of the army was vefted in feven perfons, of whom that 
General was one. The Parliament voted, that they would have no more general 
officers. And they declared it high treafon to levy any money without confent of 
Parliament. 
Bur thefe votes were feeble weapons in oppofition to the fwords of the foldiery. 
Lambert drew fome troops together, in order to decide the controverfy. Okey, 
who was leading his regiment to the affiftance of the Parliament, was deferted by 
them. Morley and Mofs brought their regiments into Palace-Yard, refolute to. 
ag of O80- oppofe the violence of Lambert. But that artful general knew an eafy way of 
difappointing them. He placed his foldiers in the ftreets which led to Weftminfter- 
Parliament all, When the fpeaker came in his coach, ‘he ordered the horfes to be turned 
expelled: and very civilly conducted him home. The other members were in like Hhishnes 
intercepted. And the two regiments in Palace-Yard, finding themfelves expofed 
to derifion, peaceably retired to their quarters. A very little before this bold en- 
° terprize, a folemn faft had been kept by the army; anditis remarked, that this 
ceremony was the ufual prelude to every fignal violence which they committed. 
Tue officers found themfelves again invefted with fupreme authority, of which 
they intended for ever to retain the fubftance, however they might beftow on 
a6ch of O&o- others the empty fhadow or appearance. They elected a committee of twenty-three 
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jee perfons, of whom feven were officers. Thefe they pretended to inveft with fove- 
Committee of reign authority ; and called them a Committee of Safety. They fpoke every where 
Safety. of fummoning a Parliament, chofen by the people; but they really took fome 


fteps towards affembling a military Parliament, compofed of officers, elected from 

every regiment in the fervice *. Throughout the three kingdoms there prevailed 

‘nothing but the melancholy fears, to the nobility and gentry, of a bloody maffacre 
* Ludlow. 

and 
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and. extermination; to the reft of the people, of perpetual fervitude, beneath Chap. Ul. 
thofe fan@ified robbers, whofe union and whofe divifions would be equally de- ei 
{tructive;.and who, under pretence of fuperior illuminations, would foon extirpate, 

if poffible, all private morality, as they had already all public law and juftice, 

from the Britifh dominions. 

Durinc the time that England continued in this diftraéted condition, the 
other kingdoms of Europe were haftening towards a compofure of thofe diffe- 
rences, by which they had fo long been agitated. The Parliament, while it pre- poreign af. 
ferved authority, inftead of following the deftructive politics of Cromwel, and fairs. 
lending affiftance to the conquering Swede, embraced the prudent maxims of the 
Dutch Commonwealth, and refolved, in conjunétion with that State, to mediate 
by force of arms an accommodation between the northern crowns. Montague 
was fent with a fquadron to the Baltic, and carried with him as ambaffador 
Algernon Sidney, the famous Republican. Sidney found the Swedifh Monarch 
employed in the fiege of Copenhagen, the capital of his enemy ; and was highly 
pleafed, that, with a Roman arrogance, he could check the progrefs of royal 
viétories, and difplay in fo fignal a manner the fuperiority of freedom above ty- 
ranny. With the higheft indignation, the ambitious Prince was obliged to fub- 
mit to the imperious mediation of the two Commonwealths: ‘* ’Tis cruel,” faid 
he, “that laws fhould be prefcribed me by parricides and. pedlars.” But his 
whole army was enclofed in an ifland, and might be ftarved by the combined 
fquadrons of England and Holland. He was obliged therefore to quit his prey, 
when he had fo nearly got pofleffion of it; and having agreed to a pacification 
with Denmark, retired into his own country, where he foon after died. 

Tue wars between France and Spain were alfo concluded by the treaty of the 
Pyrenees. Thefe bloody animofities had long been carried on between the rival 
ftates, even while governed by a fifter and brother, who cordially loved and ef- 
temed each other. But politics, which had fo long prevailed over thefe friendly 
affections, now at laft yielded to their influence; and never was the triumph 
more full and complete. The Spanifh Low Countries, if not every part of 
that Monarchy, lay almoft entirely at the mercy of its enemy. Broken ar- 
mies, difordered finances, flow and irrefolute councils; by thefe refources alone 
were the difperfed provinces of Spain defended againft the vigorous power of 
France. But the Queen Regent, anxious for the fate of her brother, em. 
ployed her authority with the cardinal to ftop the progrefs of the French 
conquefts, and put an end toa quarrel, which, being commenced by ambition, 
and attended with victory, was at laft concluded with moderation. The young 
Monarch of France, tho’ afpiring and warlike in his character, was at this time 
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Chap. III, entirely occupied in the pleafures of love and gallantry, and had paffively ree 


figned the reins of the empire in the hands of his politic minifter. And he re- 
mained an unconcerned fpettator ; while an opportunity for conqueft was parted 
with, which he never was able, during the whole courfe of his active reign, fully 
to retrieve, 

Ture minitters of the two crowns, Mazarine and Don Louis de Haro, met at 
the foot of the Pyrenees, in the Ife of Pheafants, a place which was fuppofed te 
belong to neither kingdom. The negotiation being brought to am iffue by fre- 
quent conferences between the minifters, the Monarchs themfelves agreed to a con- 
orefs, and thefe two fplendid courts appeared in their full luftre amidft thofe fa- 
vage mountains. Philip brought his daughter, Mary Therefe, along with him ; 
and giving her in marriage to his nephew, Louis, endeavoured to cement by this 
new tye the incompatible interefts of the two monarchies, The French King 
made a folemn renounciation of every fucceffion, which might accrue to him in 


right of his fpoule; a vain formality, too weak to reftrain the ungoverned am- 
bition of Princes. 


Tue affairs of England were in fo great diforder, that it was not poffible to 
comprehend that kingdom in the treaty, or adjuft meafures with a power, which 
was in fuch inceffant fluctuation. The King, reduced to defpair by the failure of 
all enterprizes for his reftoration, was refolved to try the weak refource of foreign 
fuccours; and he went to the Pyrenees at the time when the two minifters were.in 
the midft of their negotiations. Don Louis received lim with that generous ciyi- 
lity, peculiar to his nation; and expreffed great inclination, had the low condition 
of Spain'allowed him, to give affiftance to the diftreffed Monarch. The cautious 
Mazarine, pleading the alliance of France with the Englifh, Commonwealth, re- 
fafed evento fee him; and tho’ it is pretended, that. the King offered to marry the 
Cardinal’s niece, he could, for the prefent, obtain nothing but empty profeffions 
‘of refpect and proteftations of fervice. “The condition of that Monarch, to al] 
the world, feemed totally defperate. His friends had been baffled in every attempt 
for his fervice: The fcaffold had often ftreamed with the blood of the moft active 
Royalifts: The fpirits of many were broke with tedious imprifonments: The ef- 
tates of all were burthened by the fines and confifcations which had been levied 
from them: None durft openly avow themfelves of that party: And fo fmall did 
their number feem to a fuperficial view, that even fhould the nation recover its li- 
berty, which was efleemed nowife probable, it was judged uncertain what form of 
government it would embrace. But amidit all thele gloomy profpects, fortune, 

by a furprizing revolution, was now paving the way for the King to mount in 
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peace and triumph the throne-of his anceftors, It was by the prudence and 
loyalty of general Monk, that this happy change was at laft accomplithed, 

Grorcr Monk, to whom the fate was referved of re-eftablifhing monarchy, 
and finifhing the bloody diffentions of the three kingdoms, was the fecond fon of a 
family in Devonfhire, antient and honourable, but lately, from too great hofpita- 
lity and expence, fomewhat fallen'to decay. He betook himfelf very early in his 
youth, to the profeffion. of arms ; and was engaged in the unfortunate expeditions 
to Cadiz and the Ifle of Rhé. After England had concluded peace with all its 
neighbours, he fought military experience in the Low Countries, the great fchool 
of war to all the European nations ; and he rofe to the command of a company 
under Jord Goring. ‘This company confifted of 200 men, of whom a hundred 
were volunteers, often gentlemen of family and eftate, fometimes noblemen, who 
lived upon their own fortunes in a fpleadid manner. Sucha military turn at that 
time prevailed among the Englifh. 

Wuen the found of war was firft heard in this ifland, Monk returned to Eng- 
land, partly defirous of promotion in his native country, partly difgufted with fome 
ill ufage from the States, of which he found reafon to complain. Upon the Scots 
pacification, he was employed by the earl of Leicefter againft the Irith rebels ; 
and having obtained a regiment, was foon taken notice of, for his military fkill 
and for his calm and deliberate valour. Without oftentation, expence, or carefles, 
merely by his humane and equal temper, he gained the good-will of all the fol- 
diery ; and with a mixture of familiarity and affection, they ufually called him hone/ft 


George Monk; an honourable appellation, which they flill continued to him, even- 


during his greateft elevation, He was remarkable for his moderation in party ; and 
while all around him were enflamed into rage againft the oppofite faction, he fell 
under fufpicion from the candour and tranquility of his behaviour. When the Irith 
army was called over into England, furmifes of this kind had been fo far credited, 
that he had even been fufpended from his command, and ordered to Oxford, that 
he might anfwer the charge laid again him. His eftablifhed character for truth, 
and fincerity here ftood him in great ftead ; and upon his earneft proteftations 
and delarations, he was foon reftored to his regiment, which he joined at. the fiege 
of Nantwich, The very next day after his arrival, Fairfax attacked and defeated 
the Royalifts, commanded by Biron; and took colonel Monk prifoner. He was. 
fent to the Tower, where he endured, above two years, all the rigors of poverty: 
and confinement. The King, however, was fo mindful as to fend him, notwith- 
ftanding his own difficulties, a prefent of 100 guineas 3. but it was not till after 
the Royalifts were totally fubdued, that he recovered his liberty. Monk, how- 
ever diftrefled, had always refufed the moft inviting offers from the Parliament: 

But 
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But Cromwel, fenfible of his merit, having engaged him to engage in the wars 
again{t the Irith, who were confidered as rebels both by King and Parliament ; he 
was not unwilling to repair his broken fortunes by accepting a command, which, 
he flattered himfelf, was reconcilable to the ftricteft principles of honour. Having 
once engaged with the Parliament, he was obliged to obey orders; and found 
himfelf neceffitated to fight both againft the Marquefs of Ormond in Ireland, and 
againft the King himfelf in Scotland. Upon the reduction of this laft kingdom, 
Monk was left with the fupreme command ; and by the equality and juftice of his 
adminiftration he was able to give contentment to that reftlefs people, now reduced 
to fubjection by a nation whom they hated. No lefs acceptable was his authority 
to the officers and foldiers; and forefeeing, that the good will of the army under 
his command might fome time be of great fervice to him, he had, with much care 
and fuccefs, cultivated their friendthip. 


Tue connexions, which he had formed with Cromwel, his benefactor, pre- 
ferved him faithful to Richard, who had been enjoined by his father to follow 
in every thing the direCtions of general Monk. When the long Parliament was 
reftored, Monk, who was not prepared for oppofition, acknowledged their autho- 
rity, and was continued in his command, from which it would not have been fafe 
to attempt the diflodging him. After the army had expelled the Parliament, he 
protefted againft the violence, and refolved, as he pretended, to vindicate their in- 
vaded privileges. Deeper defigns, either in the King’s favour or his own, were 
from the beginning fufpeéted to be the motive of his actions. 


A rrvatsuip had long fubfifted between him and Lambert: and every body 
faw the reafon why he oppofed himfelf to the advancement of that ambitious ge- 
neral, by whofe fuccefs his own authority, he knew, would foon be fubverted. 
But little friendfhip had ever been maintained between him and the parliamentary 
leaders ; and it feemed nowife probable, that he intended to employ his induftry 
and fpend his blood for the advancement of one enemy above another. How 
early he entertained defigns for the King’s reftoration, we know not with cer- 
tainty: It is likely, that, as foon as Richard was depofed, he forefaw, that, 
without fuch an expedient, it would be impoffible ever to. bring the nation to a 
regular fettlement. His elder and younger brothers were entirely devoted to the 
royal caufe: The Granvilles, his near relations, and all the reft of his kindred, 
were in the fame intereft: He himfelf was intoxicated with no fumes of enthu- 
fiafm, and had maintained no connexions with any of the fanatical tribe, His 
early engagements had been with the King, and he had left that fervice without 
receiving any difguft from the royal family. Since he had inlifted himfelf with 
the oppofite party, he had been guilty of no violence or rigor, which might ren- 
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‘der him obnoxious. “His return, therefore, to loyalty was eafy and open ; and 
nothing could be fuppofed to counterbalance his natural propenfity to that mea- 
fure, except the views of his own elevation, and the profpect of ufurping the 
fame grandeur and authority, which had been afflumed by Cromwel. But from 
fuch exorbitant, if not impoffible projeéts, the natural tranquillity and modera- 
tion of his temper, .the calmnefs and folidity of his genius, and his limited capa- 
city, not to mention his age, now upon the decline, feem to have fet him ata 
great diftance. -Cromwel himfelf, he always afferted *, could not long have 
maintained his.ufurpation ; and any ether perfon, even equal to him in genius, it 
was obvious, would now find it more difficult to praétife arts, of which every 
one, from experience, was fufficiently aware. It is more agreeable, therefore, to 
reafon as well as candor.to fuppofe, that Monk, fo foon as he put himfelf in 
movement, had entertained views of effectuating the King’s rettoration; nor 
ought any-objections, derived from his profound fi 

be regarded as confiderable. His temper was naturally referved, his circumftances 
required diffimulation, the King he knew was furrounded with fpies and traitors; 
and upon the whole it feems-hard to interpret that condu@, which ought to ex~- 
alt our idea of his prudence, as a difparagement of his probity. 


ilence even to Charles himfelf, 


Sir John Granville, hoping that the general would engage in the King’s fer- 
vice, fent into Scotland his younger brother, a clergyman, Dr. Monk, who car- 
ried him a letter and invitation from the King. When the doéor arrived, he 
found, that his brother was then holding a council of officers, and was not to be 
feen for fome hours. In the mean time, he was received and entertained by 
Price, the general’s chaplain, a man of probity, as well as a partizan of the 
King’s... The doétor having an entire confidence in the chaplain, talked very 
freely with him about the object of his journey, and engaged him, if there fhould 
be occafion, to fecond his applications. At laft, the general arrives; the bro- 
thers embrace; and after fome preliminary converfation, the doétor opens his 
bufinefs. Monk interrupts him to know, whether ‘he had ever before to any 
body mentioned the fubject of his journey. ‘* To no body,” replied his bro- 
ther, ‘* but to Price, whom I know to be entirely in your confidence.’? The ge- 
neral, altering his countenance, changed the difcourfe ; and would enter into no 
farther confidence with him, but fent him away with the firft Opportunity. He 
‘would not truft his own brother the moment he knew that he had difclofed the 
secret; tho’ to a man whom he himfelf could have trufted fe 


* Gumble’s life of Monk, P- 93. 
t Lord Lanfdown’s defence of general Monk. 
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His condu& in all other particulars was full of the fame referve and prudence’s 
and no lefs was requifité for effecting the difficult work which he had undertaken. 
All the officers in his army, of whom he entertained any fufpicion, he imtnedi- 
ately cafhiered : Cobbet, who had been fent by the Committee of Safety, under 
pretence of communicating their refolutions to Monk, but really with a view of 
debauching his army, he committed to cuftody: He drew together the feveral 
fcattered regiments: He fummoned an aflembly, fomewhat refembling a conven- 
tion of eftates in Scotland ; and having communicated his tefolutien of march- 
ing into England, he received from them a feafonable, tho’ no great fupply of 
money. 

Hyarrino that Lambert was advancing northward with his army, Monk fent 
Cloberry and two other commiffioners to London with large profeffions of his 
inclination to peace, and with offers of terms for an accommodation, His chief 
aim was to obtain delay, and relax the preparations of his enemits. ‘The Com- 
mittee of Safety fell into the fnare. A treaty was figned by the commiffioners , 
but Monk refufed to ratify it, and complained that his commiffioners had exceed- 
ed their powers. He defired however to enter into a new negotiation at Neweaftle. 
The Committee willingly accepted this fallacious offer. 

Meanwuixe thefe military fovereigns found themfelves furrounded on all hands 
with inextricable difficulties. The nation had fallen into a total anarchy ; and 
by refufing the payment of all taxes, reduced the army to the greateft neceffities. 
While Lambert’s forces were affembling at Newcaftle, Hazelrig and Morley took 
poffeffion of Portfmouth, and declared for the Parliament. A. party fent to fup- 

prefs them, were perfwaded by their commander to join in the fame’declaration. 
The city apprentices rofe in a tumult, and demanded a free Parliament. Tho” 
they were fupprefied by colonel: Hewfon, a man who from the profeffion of a 
cobler had rifen to a high rank in the army, the city ftill difcovered fymptoms 
of the moft dangerous difcontent. It even eftablifhed a kind of feparate govern- 
ment, and affumed the fupreme authority within itfelf. Admiral. Laufon with 
his {quadron came into the river, and declared for the Parliament. Hlazelrig and 
Morley, hearing of this important event, left Portfmouth, and advanced towards 
London. ‘The regiments near that city, being follicited by their old officers, 
who had. been cafhiered by the Committee of Safety, revolted again to the Par- 
liament, Defborow’s regiment, being fent by Lambert to fupport his friends, 
no fooner arrived at St. Albans, than it declared for the fame affembly. 
Firerwoop’s hand was found too weak and unftable to fupport this ill-founded 
fabric, which, every where around him, was falling into ruins. When he re- 
ceived intelligence of any murmurs among the foldiers, he would fall upon his 
knees 
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‘knees in prayer, and could hardly ‘be prevailed with to join the troops. Even 
when among them, in the midft of any difcourfe, he would invite them all to 
prayer, and put himfelf on his knees before them. If any of his friends exhorted 
him to more vigour, they could getno other anfwer, than that God had fpit in his 
face, and would not hear him. Men now ceafed to wonder, why Lambert had 
promored him to the office of General, and had been contented himfelf with the 
fecond command in the army. 


LenTHat, the fpeaker, being invited by the officers, again affumed authority, 
and fummoned ‘together the Parliament, which twice before had been expelled 
with fo much reproach and ignominy. As foon as affembled, they repealed their 
act againft the payment of excife and cuftoms; they appointed commiffioners for 
affigning quarters to the army 5 and without taking any notice of Lambert, they 
fent orders to the forces under his command immediately to repair to thofé gar- 
rifons, which were appointed them. 


LAMBERT was now in a very difconfolate condition. Monk, he faw, had 
pafied the Tweed at Coldftream, and was advancing upon them. His own fol- 
diers deferted him in great multitudes, and joined the enemy. Lord Fairfax too, 
he heard, had raifed forces behind him, and poffeffed himfelf of York, without 
declaring his purpofe, The laft orders of the Parliament fo entirely {tripped 
him of his army, that thereremained not with him above 100 horfe: All the 
reft went to their quarters with quietnefs and refignation ; and himfelf was, fome 
time after, committed to the Tower. The other officers of the army, who had 
formerly been cafhiered by the Parliament, and had refumed their commands 
that they might fubdue that affembly, were again cafhiered and confined to their 
own houfes. Sir Harry Vane and other members, who had concurred with the 
Committee of Safety, were ordered into a like confinement. And the Parliament 
now feemed to be again poffeffed of a more abfolute authority than ever, and to 
be without any danger of oppolition or contradiction. 

Tue Republican party was at this time headed by two men, Hazelrig and 
Vane, who were of very oppofite characters, and mortally hated each other. 
Hazelrig, who pofleffed greater authority in the Parliament, was haughty, impe- 
rious, precipitate, vain-glorious; without civility, without prudence; qualified 
only by his noify, pertinacious obftinacy to acquire an afcendant in public coun- 
cils. Vane was noted, in all civil tranfations, for temper, infinvation, addrefs, 
and a profound judgment ; in all religious fpeculations, for folly and extravagance, 
He was a perfect enthufiaft,; and fancying that he was certainly favoured with in- 
f{piration, he deemed himfelf, to fpeak in the language of the times, to bea 
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man above ordinances, and by reafon of his perfection, to be unlimited and: unre- 
{trained by any rules, which govern inferior mortals. Thefe whimfies, mingling 
with pride, had fo corrupted his excellent underftanding, that fometimes he 
thought himfelf the perfon deputed to reign on earth for a thoufand years over the 
whole congregation of the faithful *. 

Monk, tho’ informed of the reftoration of the Parliament, from whom he re- 
ceived noorders, ftill advanced with his army, which was near 6000 men: The 
{cattered forces in England were above four times more numerous. Fairfax who had 
refolved to declare for the King, not being able to make the General open his in- 
tentions, retired to his own houfe in Yorkfhire. In all the countries thro’ which 

Monk paffed, the prime gentry flocked to him with addreffes, expreffing their 
earneft defire, that he would be inftrumental in reftoring the nation to peace and 
tranquillity, and to the enjoyment of thofe liberties, which by law «were their 
birthright, but of which, during fo many years, they had been fatally bereaved’ 
And that, in order to this falutary purpofe, he would prevail, either for the 
reftoring thofe members, who had been fecluded before the King’s death, or for 
the election of a new Parliament, who might, legally and by general confent, 
again govern the nation, Tho’ Monk pretended not to favour thefe addrefles, that 
ray of hope, which the knowlege of his character and fituation afforded, migh- 
tily animated all men, The tyranny and the anarchy, which now equally op- 
prefled the kingdom; the experience of paft diftractions, the fear of future con- 
vulfions, the indignation againft military ufurpation, againft fan@tified hypocrify : 
All thefe motives had united every party, except the moft defperate, into ardent 
wifhes for the King’s reftoration, the only remedy: for all thefe fatal evils, 

Scor and Robinfon were fent as deputies by the Parliament, under pretence of 
congratulating the General, but in reality to ferve’as fpies upon him. ~The city 
difpatched four of their principal citizens to perform like compliments ; and at the 
fame time to confirm the General in his inclination to a free Parliament, the ob- 
ject of all men’s prayers and endeavours.. ‘The authority of Monk could {carce 
fecure the parliamentary deputies from thofe infults, which the general hatred and 


n 
contempt towards their mafters drew from‘men of every rank and denomination 


Mon«x continued his march with few intervals till he came to St. Albans. He 
there fent a meflage to the Parliament, defiring them to remove from London 
thofe regiments, who, tho’? they now profeffed to return to their duty, had fo. 
lately offered violence to that aflembly, This meflage-was unexpected, and ex- 
ceedingly perplexed the houfe. Their fate, they found, mutt {till 


i depend on a 
mercenary army 3, and they were as diftant as. ever from their 


imaginary fove- 
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reignty. However, they found it neceffary to comply. The foldiers made more Chap. ‘III, 
difficulty. A mutiny arofe among them, .One regiment in particular, which ; 
was quartered in Somerfet Houfe, exprefsly refufed to yield their place to the 
northern army. But thofe officers, who would gladly, on fuch an occafion, have 
inflamed the quarrel, were abfent or in confinement ; and for want of leaders, the 
foldiers were at aft, with great reluétance, obliged to comply. Monk with his 
army took quarters in Weftminfter. 

THe general was introduced to the houfe; and thanks were given him by Len- 
thal for the eminent fervices, which he had done his country. Monk was a pru- * 


dent, but not an eloquent fpeaker. He told the houfe, that the fervices, which 
he had been enabled to perform, were no more than his duty, and merited not 
fuch praifes as thofe with which they were pleafed to honour him: That among 
many perfons of greater worth, who bore their commiffion, he had been em- 
ployed as the inftrument of Providence for effecting their reftoration; but he con- 
fidered this fervice only as a ftep to more important fervices, which it was their 
part to renderto the nation: That as he marched along, he obferved all ranks of 
men, in all places, to be in earneft expectation of a fettlement, after the violent 
convulfions, to which they had been expofed ; and to have no profpect of fuch a 
bleffing but from the diffolution of the prefent Parliament, and from the fum- 
moning of a new one, free and full, who, meeting without oaths or engage- 
ments, might finally give contentment to the nation : That applications had been 
made to him for that purpofe ; but that he, fenfible of his duty, had ftill told the 
petitioners, that the Parliament itfelf, which was now free and would foon be full, 
was the beft judge of all thefe meafures, and that the whole community ought to 
acquiefce in their determination > That tho’ he expreffed himfelf in this manner 
to the people, he muft now freely inform the houfe, that the fewer engagements 
were exacted, the more comprehenfive would their plan prove, and the more fa- 
tisfaction would it give to the nation : And that it was fufficient for the public 
fecurity, if the Fanatic party and the Royalifts were fecluded ; fince the principles 
of thefe factions were deftructive either of government or of liberty. 

Tis fpeech, containing matter, which was both agreeable and difagreeable to 
the Houfe as- well as to the nation, ftiil kept every one in fufpence, and upheld 
that uncertainty, in-which it feemed the General’s intereft to retain the public, 
But it was impoffible for the kingdom to remain long in this doubtful fituation : 
The people, as we'll as the Parliament, puthed matters to a decifion. Durir @ the 
late convulfions, the payment of taxes had been interrupted 5 and tho’ the Par- 
liament, upon their aflembling, renewed the ordinances for all colle@ions and 
impofitions, yet fo. little reverence did the people pay thofe leg flitors,, that 
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Chap. Ill. they gave very flow and unwilling obedience to their commands. ‘The common 
1060. council of London flatly refufed to fubmit to an affeflment, required of thems 
and declared, that, till a free and lawful Parliament impofed taxes, they never 
would deem it their duty to make any payment. This refolution would imme- 
diately have put an end to the dominion of the Parliament : They were deter- 
mined, therefore, upon this occafion, to make at once a full experiment of their 
own power and of their General’s obedience. 

6th of Februe © Mowx received orders to march into the City, to feize twelve perfons the moft 
ary. obnoxious to the Parliament, to remove the pofts and chains from all the ftreets, 
and to take down and break the portcullifes and gates of the city: And very few 
hours were allowed him to deliberate upon the execution of thefe violent orders. 
To the great furprize and confternation of all men, Monk prepared himfelf for 
obedience. Negleéting the entreaties of his friends, the remonftrances of his offi- 
cers, the cries of the people, he entered the City in a military manner ; he appre- 
hended as many as he could of the profcribed perfons, whom he fent to the 
Tower; with all the circumftances of contempt, he broke the gates and portcul- 
lifes; and having expofed the City to the fcorn and derifion of all who hated it, 

he returned in triumph to his quarters in Weftmintter. 

No fooner had the General leifure to refeét, than he found, that this laft mea- 
fure, inftead of being a continuation of that cautious ambiguity, which he had 
hitherto maintained, was taking party without referve, and laying himfelf, as well 
as the nation, at the mercy of that tyrannical Parliament, whofe power had long 
been odious, as well as their perfons contemptible, to all men. He refolved 
therefore, before it was too late, to repair the dangerous miftake, into which he 
had been betrayed, and to thow the whole world, ftill more without referve, that 

iith of Fe- he meant no longer to be the minifter of violence and ufurpation. After complain- 

bruary. ing of the odious fervice, in which he had been employed ; he wrote a letter to 
the Houfe, reproaching them, as well with the new cabals which they had formed 

with Vane and Lambert, as with the encouragement given to a fanatical petition 

prefented by Barebone ; and he required them, in the name of the citizens, foldiers, 

and whole Commonwealth, to iffue writs within a week for the filling their Houfe, 

and to fix the time for their own diflolution and the aflembling of a new Parlia- 

Declares fora ment. Having difpatched this letter, which might be regarded, he thought, as an 

pis ce undoubted pledge of his fincerity, he marched with his army into the City, and 

defired Allen, the mayor, tofummon acommon-council at Guildhall. He there 

made many apologies for the indignity, which, two days before, he had been 

obliged to put upon them; affured them of his perfeverance in the meafures which 

he had adopted ; and defired that they might mutually plight their faith for a ftridt 

union 
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ainion between city and army, in every enterprize forthe happinefs and fettlement 
of the Commonwealth, 

Ir is impoffible to defcribe the joy and exultation, which difplayed itfelf through- 
out the city, as foon as intelligence was conveyed of this happy meafure, embraced 
by the General. The profpect of peace, concord, liberty, juftice, broke forth at 
once, from amidft the deepeft darknefs, in which the nation had ever been involved. 
The view of paft calamities no longer prefented difmal prognoftics of the future : 
It tended only to inhance the general exultation for thofe fcenes of happinefs and 
tranquillity, which all men now confidently promifed themfelves, The Royalifts, 
the Prefbyterians, forgetting all animofities, mingled in common joy and tranfport, 
and vowed never more to gratify the ambition of falfe and factious tyrants, by 
their calamitous divifions. The populace, more outrageous in their feftivity, made 
the whole air refound with acclamations, and illuminated every {treet with fignals 
of jollity and triumph. Applaufes of the General were every where intermingled 
with deteftation againft the Parliament. The moft ridiculous inventions were 
adopted, in order to exprefs this latter paffion. At every bonfire rumps were 
roafted ; and where thefe could no longer be found, pieces of flefh were cut into 
that fhape: And the funeral of the Parliament (the populace exclaimed) was ce- 
lebrated by thefe fymbols of hatred and derifion. 


Tue Parliament, tho’ in the agonies of defpair, made ftill one effort for the re- 
covery of their dominion. They fent a committee with offers to gain the General. 
He refufed to hear them except in the prefence of fome of the fecluded members. 
Tho’ feveral perfons, defperate from guilt or fanaticifm, promifed to inveft him 
with the dignity of fupreme magiftrate and to fupport his government, he would 
not hearken to fuch wild propofals. Having fixed a clofe correfpondence with 
the City, and eftablifhed its militia in hands, whofe fidelity could be relied on, he 
marched again with his army to Weftminfter, and purfued every proper meafure 
for the fettlement of the nation. While he ftill pretended to maintain republican 
principles, he was taking large fteps towards the re-eftablifhment of the antient 
Monarchy. 

Tue fecluded members, upon the General’s invitation, went to the Houfe, and 
finding no longer any obftruction, they entered, and immediately appeared to be 


the majority : Moft of the Independants left the place. The reftored members, 


firft repealed all the orders, by which they had been excluded: They gave Sir 
George Boothe and all his party their liberty and eftates: They renewed and en- 


larged: the General’s commiffion : They fixed an affeffment for the fupport of the 
fleet and army : And having paffed thefe votes for the prefent compofure of the 
kingdom, they diffolved themfelves, and gave orders for the immediate aflembling 
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of anew Parliament. ‘This laft meafure had been previoufly concerted with the 
General, who knew, that all men, however different in affections, expectations, 
and defigns, united in their deteftation of the Long Parliament. 

A councit oF staTE was eftablifhed, confifting of men of dignity and mode- 
‘ration; moft of whom, during the civil wars, had made a great figure among 
the Prefbyterians. Themilitia of the kingdom.was put into fuch hands .as would 
promote order and fettlement. Thefe, conjoined with Monk’s army, which lay 
united at London, were efteemed a fufficient check on the more numerous tho’ 
difperfed army, of whofe inclinations there was ftill much reafon to be diffident. 
Monk, however, was every day removing the more obnoxious officers, and bring- 
ing the troops to a ftate of difcipline and obedience. 


Overton, governor of Hull, ‘had declared his refolution to keep poffeffion of 
that fortrefs till che coming of King Jefus: But when Alured produced the autho- 
rity of the Parliament for his delivering the place to colonel Fairfax, he thought 
proper to comply. 

Monracue, who commanded the fleet'in the Baltic, ‘had entered ‘into:the fame 
confpiracy with Sir George Boothe ; and pretending want of provifions, had failed 
from the Sound towards the.coaft of England, with an intention of feconding that 
enterprize of the Royalifts. On his arrival he received the ews of Boothe’s defeat, 
and the total failure of the infurre@ion. .The great difficulties to which the Par- 
liament was reduced, allowed them no Jeifure to examine ‘triétly the reafons, 
which he gave'for quitting his ftation ; and they allowed him to retire peaceably 
to his country houfe. ‘The council of State now conferred on him, in conjunction 


with Monk, the command of the fleet ; and fecured the naval, as well as military 
force in the hands favourable to the public fettlement. 


NorwitusTanpine all thefe fteps, which were taking towards the re-eftablifh- 
ment of Monarchy, Monk ftill maintained the appearance of zeal for a Common- 
wealth, and hitherto allowed no canal of correfpondence between himfelf and the 
King to be opened. To call a free Parliament, and to reftore the royal Family, were 
vifibly, in the prefent difpofition of the kingdom, one and the fame meafure: Yet 
would not the General declare, otherways than by his actions, that he had adopted 
the King’s intereft ; and nothing but neceffity, at laft extorted the confeffion from 
him. His filence in the commencement of his enterprize, ought to be no objec- 
tion to his fincerity 5 fince he maintained the fame referve, at a time, when, -con- 
fiftent with common fenfe, he could have entertained no other purpofe *, 


THERE 
* After Monk’s declaration for a free Parliament, on the rith of February, ] 
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; Sears , bene d open himfelf even to the King, ‘This de- 
Slaration was within eight days after his arrival in London, Had he ever intended to have fet up him. 
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THERE »was }oné Mortice, a géntleman.of Devonhhire, of -4 fedentary, ftudi- 
ous difpofition, nearly related to-Monk, and one who had always maintained the 
{trie intimacy with him. -With this friend alone did Monk deliberate concern. 
ing that great enterprize, which he had-formed. Sir John Granville, who hada 
commiffion from the King, applied:to Morrice for accefs te the General; but rez 
ceived for an{wer, that the General defired him to communicate his bufinefs to 
Morrice.;..Granville, tho’ importunately urged, twice refufed to: deliver -his mef- 
fage'to any, but Monk -himfelf; and that.cautious politician, finding him now a 
perfon, whofe fecrecy could be fafely trufted, admitted him to his prefence, and 
Opened to him his whole intentions. Still. he {crupled to commit any thing to pa- 
per *: He delivered-only a verbal meflage. by Granville, afluring the King of his 
fervices, giving advice for his conduét, and exhorting him inftantly to leave the 
Spanifh territories and retireinto Holland, He was juftly apprehenfiye left Spain 
might retain him as a pledge for the recovery of Dunkirk and Jamaica. Charles 
followed thefe directions, and very narrowly efcaped to Breda, Had he protracted 
his journey a-few.hours, he had certainly, under pretence of honour and re{pect, 
been arrefted by, the Spaniards, 

Locknart, who.was' governor of Dunkirk,, and no wife averfe to-the King’s 
fervice, was applied to on this occafion. The. ftate of England was fet. be- 
fore him, the certainty. of the reftoration reprefented, and the profpect of great fas 
vour difplayed, if he would anticipate the vows of the kingdom, and -receive the 
King into his garrifon, Lockhart ftill replied -that his commiffion was detived 
from an Englifh Parliament, and he would not open his gates but in obedience to 
the fame authority +, . This {cruple, tho’ in the prefent emergence it approaches 
towards fuperftition, it is difficult for us entirely to condemn. 
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Tue eletions of the new Parliament went ¢very where in favour of the King’s New Parliz 
party. This was one of thofe popular torrents, where the mot indifferent, or ment. 


even the moft averfe, are tranfported with the general paffion, and zealoufly adopt 
the fentiments of the fociety, to. which they belong. The enthufiafts themfelves 
feemed to be difarmed of their fury ; and between defpair and aftonifhment gave 
Way to thofe meafures, which, they found it would be impoffible for them, by 
their utmoft efforts, to withftand, The Prefbyterians, the Royalifts, being 


felf, he would>mot/furely have fo foon abandoned a Project fo inviting : He would have taken fome 
fteps, which would have betrayed it: It could only have been fome difappointment, fome fruftrated 
attempt, which could have made him renounce the road of private ambition. But there is not the 
leaft fymptom of fuch intentions. The ftory told of Sir Anthony Ath'ey Cooper, by Mr. Locke, has 
not any appearance of truth. See lord Lanfdown’s Vindication, and Philips’s Continuation of Baker. 
{ fhall add to what thofe authors have advanced, that cardinal Mazarine’withed for the King’s 1eftoe 
ration ; tho’ he would not have ventured much to have procured ir. 
“* Lanfdowne, Clarendon, + Burnet, 
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united, forméd the ivoiee of the nation, which, without noife, but with infinite 
ardour, called for the King’s reftoration. The kingdomr was almoft entirely in the 
hands of the former party ; and fome zealous leaders among them began to renew 
the demand of thofe conditions, which had been requited of the jate King in the 
treaty of Newport : But the general opinion feemed to condemn all thofe rigorous 
and jealous capitulations with their fovereign. Harraffed with corivulfions and dif- 
orders, men ardently longed for repofe, and were terrified with the mention of ne- 
gotiations or delay, which might afford opportunity to the feditious army ftill to- 
breed new confufion. The paflion too for liberty, having been carried to fuch vi- 
ving produced fuch bloody commotions, began, by a na- 
lace to-a fpirit of loyalty and obedience ; and the pub- 
hich was become odious, on acecount of the ca- 
lamities, which had fo long attended it. After the conceffions made by the late King,. 
the conftitution feemed to be {ufficiently fecured; and the additional conditions in- 
fitted on, as they had been framed during the greateft ardour of the conteft, amounted 
rather to an annihilation than a imitation of Monatchy. Above all the General 
was averfe to the mention of conditions; and refolved, that the crown, which he in- 
tended toreftore, fhould’be conferred on the King entirely free and unincumbered. 
Without farther feruple, therefore, or jealoufy, the people gave their voice in elections 
for fuch as they knew to entertain fentiments favourable to Monarchy ; and all 
payed court toa party, which, they forefaw, was foon to govern the nation. Tho” 
the Parliament had voted, that no one fhould ‘be elected; ‘who had ‘himfelf, or 
whofe father had borne arms for the late King; very little regard was any where. 
payed to this ordinance. ‘The leaders of the Prefbyterians, the earl of Manchefter, 
lord Fairfax, lord Robarts, Hollis, Sir Anthony Afhly Cooper, Annefley, Lewis, 
were determined to atone for paft-tranfgreffions by their prefent zeal for the royal 
interefts; and from former merits, fuccefles, and fufferings, they had acquired 
with their party the higheft credit and authority: ene 
Tre affairs of Ireland were in a condition no lefs favourable to the King. As. 
{oon as Monk declared againft the Englifh army, he difpatched emiffaries.into Ire- 
land, and engaged the officers in that kingdom to concur with him in the fame 
meafures. Lord Broghill, prefident of Munfter, and Sir Chatles Coote, prefident 
of Connaught, went fo far as to enter into a correfpondence with the King, and to 
spromife their affiftance for his reftoration. In conjunction with Sir Theophilus. 
Jones, and other officers, they took pofieffion of the government, and excluded 
Ludlow, who was zealous for the Parliament, but whom they pretended to be im: 
a confederacy with the Committee of Safety. They kept themfelves in a readinefs 
to ferve the King; but made no declarations, till they fhould fee the turn, which 


affairs took in England. 
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Bur all thefe promifing views had almoft been blafted by an untoward ac- 
cident. Upon the admiffion of the fecluded members, the republican party, 
particularly the late King’s judges, were feized with the jufteft defpair, and endea- 
voured to infufe the fame fentiments into the whole army: By them({elves or their 
emiffaries, they reprefented to the foldiers, that all thofe brave ations, which had 
been performed during the war, and which were fo meritorious in the eyes of the 
Parliament; would no‘doubt be regarded 2s the deepeft crimes by the Royalifts, 
and would expofe the army to the fevereft vengeance, That in vain did that party 
make profeffions of moderation and lenity: The King’s death, the execution of fo 
many of the nobility and gentry, the fequeftrations and imprifonment of the refts 
were in their eyes crimes fo deep, and offences fo perfonal, as muft be profecuted 
with the moft implacable refentment. That the lofs of all arrears, the cafhiecring 
every officer and foldier, were the lighteft punifhment, which muft be expected : 
After the difperfion of the army, no farther protection remained to them, either 
for life or property, but the clemency of enraged enemies. And that, eyen, if the 
moft perfect fecurity could be obtained, it was inglorious to be reduced by treach- 
ery and‘ deceit, to fubjection under a foe, who, in’ the open field, had fo often yield- 
ed to their fuperior valour. 

Arter thefe fuggeftions had been infufed into the army, Lambert fuddenly 
made his efcape from the Tower, and threw Monk and the Council of State into 
the greateft confternation. They knew Lambert’s vigour and activity ; they were 
acquainted’ with his great popularity in the army ; they were fenfible, that, tho? 
the foldiers had lately deferted him, they fufficiently expreffed their remorfe and 
their deteftation of thofe, who, by falfe profeffions, they found, had fo egregioufly 
deceived them. It feemed neceffary, therefore, to employ the greateft celerity ia 
fuppreffing fo dangerous an enemy : Colonel Ingoldfby, who had been named one 
of the late King’s judges, but who was now entirely engaged in the royal caufe, 
was difpatched after him. He overtook him at Daventry, while he had yet af- 
fembled but four troops of horfe. One of them deferted him. Another quickly 
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followed the example. . He himfelf, endeavouring to make his efcape, was feized 22¢ of April. 


by Ingoldfby, to whom he made fubmiffions not fuitable to his former character. 
of fpirit and valour. Okey, Axtel, Cobbet, Crede, and other officers of that party 
were taken prifoners with him. All the roads were full of foldiers haftening to 
join them. Ina few days they would have been very formidable. And it was 
thought, that it might prove dangerous for Monk himfelf to have aflembled any 
confiderable body of his republican army for their f{tppreffion : So that nothing 
could be more happy than the fudden extindtion of this rifing flame. 


Wuen the Parliamenc met, they chofe Sir Harbottle Grimftone, fpeaker; a man, = 
>) 


who, tho* he had for fome time concurred with the late Parliament, had long been 
Q2 efteemed 
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efteemed affectionate to the King’s fervice.; The great dangers, incurred during 
the former ufurpations, joined to the extreme. caution, of .the General, -kept 
every one in awe; and no one dared, for fome days, to make any mention of the 
King, The members chiefly exerted their fpirit in bitter invectives againft the 
memory of Cromwel, and in execrations upon the inhuman murder of their late 
Sovereign. At laft, the General, having fufficiently, founded their, inclinations, 
gave directions to Annefley, prefident of the council,, to inform them,. that. one 
Sir John Granville, a fervant of the King’s, had been fent over by_ his Majetty, 
and was now at the door with a letter to the Commons. The loudeft acclama- 
tions were excited by. this intelligence... Granville was called in:,. The letters, ac- 
companied with a declaration, ereedily read « Withoutone moment’s, delay, and 
without a contradiGtory vote, a Committee was appointed to prepare an an{wer : 
And in order to fpread the fame fatisfaction throughout the kingdom, it was 
voted that the letter and declaration fhould immediately be publithed. 

Tue people, freed from that flate of fafpence in which they had fo, Jong been: 
held, now changed their anxious hope for the unmixt effufions of joy ; and difplayed 
a focial triumph, and exultation, which no private profperity, even,the.greatelt, is 
ever able fully to infpire. Traditions remain of men who died for pleafure, when 
informed of this happy and furprizing event. The King’s declaration was well 
calculated to uphold the fatisfation, infpired by the profpect of public fettlement. 
Tt offered a general amnefty to all perfons whatfoevers and that without any excep- 
tions but fuch as fhould afterwards be made by. Parliament: It promifed a liberty 
of con{eience ; and a concurrerice in any aét of Parliament, which, upon mature 
deliberation, fhould be offered, for the infuring that indulgence:. The enquiry into 
all grants, purchafes, and alienations, it fubmitted to the arbitration of the fame 
affembly : And it affured the foldiers of all their arrears, and promifed them, for. 
the future, the fame pay which they then enjoyed. «hp lees: 

Tur Lords, perceiving the fpirit, by which the kingdom as well as the Com- 
mons were animated, haftened to re-inftate themfelves in their antient authority, 

and to take their fhare in the fettlement of the nation. They found the doors of 
their houfe opens and all were admitted, even fuch as had formerly been excluded 
on account of their pretended delinquency. Cc bse 

Tire two Houfes attended ; while the King was proclaimed with great folemnity,, 
+4 Palace-Yard, at Whitehall, and at Temple-Bar. The Commons voted 500. 
pounds to buy a jewel for Granville, who had brought them the King’s gracious 

meflages : A prefent of 50,000 pounds was conferred on the King, 10,000 pounds, 
on the duke of York, 5000 pounds on the duke of Glocefter, A Committee of 
Lords and Commons was difpatched to invite his Majefty to return and take 
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pofiéfiion of his dominions. The’ rapidity, with which all thefe events were con- 
ducted was marvellous, and difcovered the paffionate zeal and entire unanimity of 
the nation. Such an impatience appeared, and fuch an emulation, in Lords, and 
Commons, and City, who fhould make the moft lively expreffions of their joy 
and duty; that, as the noble hiftorian exprefles it, a man could not but wonder 
where thofe people dwelt, who had done all the mifchief, and kept the King fo 
many years from enjoying the comfoft and fupport of fuch’excellent fubjeéts. The 
King himfelf faid, that it muft furely have been his own fault, that he had not 
fooner taken poffeffion of the throne; fince he found every body fo zealous for 
promoting his happy reftoration. 


Tue refpeét of foreign powers foon followed the fubmiffion of the King’s fub- 
jects. Spain invited him to return to the Low Countries, and embark in fome of 
their maritime towns, _ France made proteftations of affection and regard, and of- 
fered Calais for the fame purpofe. The States-General fent deputies with a like 
friendly invitation. The King refolved to accept of this laft offer. The people 
of the Republic bore him a very cordial affection; and politics no longer re- 
{trained their magiftrates from promoting and expreffing that fentiment. As he 
paffed from Breda to the Hague, he was attended with numerous crouds, and 
received with the loudeft acclamations ; as if themfelves, not their rivals in power 
and commerce, were now reftored to peace and fecurity. The States-General in a 
body, and afterwards the States of Holland apart, performed their compliments 
with the greateft folemnity : Every perfon of diftinétion was ambitious of being 
introduced to his Majefty : All ambaffadors and public minifters of Kings, Prin- 
ces, or States, repaired to him, and profeffed the joy of their matters on his behalf’ 
So that one would have thought, that, from the united efforts of Chriftendom, 
had been derived this revolution, which diffufed every where fuch univerfal fatif: 
faction. 

Tue Englifh fleet came in fight of Scheveling, . Montague had not waited for 
orders from the Parliament; but had perfuaded the officers, of themfelves, to 
tender their duty to his-Majefty. The duke of York immediately went on board, 
and took the command of the fleet as lord high admiral. 

Wuen the King difembarked at Dover, he was met by the General whom he 
cordially embraced. Never fubject in fact, probably in his intentions, had deferved 
better of his King and country. In the fpace of a few months, without effufion of 
blood, by his cautious and difinterefted conduét alone, he had beftowed fettlement 
on three kingdoms, which had long been torne with the moft violent convulfions : 
And having obftinately refufed the moft inviting conditions, offered him by the 
King as well as by every party in the kingdom, he freely reftored his injured mafter 
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war * Mit. ¢o the vacant throne. The King entered London ‘on the 29th of May, which 
. of May. was alfo his birth-day. The fond imaginations of Men interpreted as a happy 


omen the concurrence of two fuch joyful periods. 


a 


Art this zra, it may be proper to {top for a moment, and take a general fur- 
vey of the age, fo far as regards manners, finances, arms, commerce, arts and 
fciences. The chief ufe of hiftory is, that it affords materials for difquifitions of 
this nature ; and it feems the duty of an hiftorian to point out the proper inferen- 
ces and conclufions. 


Manners and _ No people could undergo a change more fudden and entire in their manners 

me than did the Englifh nation during this period. From tranquility, concord, fub- 
miffion, fobriety, they paffed in an ‘nftant to a ftate of faction, fanaticifm, rebel- 
lion, and almoft frenzy. The violence of the Englifh parties exceeded any 
thing, which we can now imagine: Had they continued but a little longer, there 
was juft reafon to dread all the horrors of the antient maflacres and profcriptions, 
The military ufurpers, whofe authority was founded on palpable injuftice, and was 
fupported by no national party, would have been impelled by rage and defpair into 
{uch fanguinary meafures ; and if thee furious expedients had been embraced ‘on 
one fide, revenge would naturally have pufhed the other party, after a return of 
power, to retaliate upon their enemies. No focial intercourfe was maintained be- 
tween the parties ; no marriages or alliances contracted. The Royalifts, tho’ op- 
prefied, harrafled, perfecuted, difdained all affinity with their mafters, The 
more they were reduced to fubjection, the greater fuperiority did they affect above 
thofe ufurpers, who by violence and injuftice had acquired an afcendant over 
them. 

Tur manners of the two factions were as oppofite as thofe of the moft dif- 
tant nations. ‘* Your friends, the Cavaliers,” faid a Parliamentarian to a Roy- 
alift, ‘ are very diffolute and debauched.” ‘“ Yes,” replied the Royalift, 
«¢ they have the infirmities of men: But your friends the Roundheads, have 
« the vices of devils, tyranny, rebellion, and fpiritual pride +.” Riot and dif- 
order, it is certain, notwithftanding the good example fet them by Charles the 

+ Sit Phitip Warwic. 
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firft, prevailed very much among his partizans. Being commonly men of brith 
and fortune, to whom exceffes are lefs pernicious than to the vulgar, they were 
too apt to indulge themfelves in all pleafures, particularly thofe of the table. Op- 
pofition to the rigid precifenefs of their antagonifts encreafed their inclination to 
good-fellowfhip ; and the character of a man of pleafure was affected among 
them, as a fure pledge of attachment to the Church and Monarchy. Even when 
ruined by confifcations and fequeftrations, they endeavoured to maintain the ap- 
pearance of carelefs and focial jollity. ‘ As much as hope is fuperior to fear,” 
faid a poor and merry cavalier, ‘‘ fo much is our fituation preferable to that of 
** our enemies, We laugh while they tremble.” 

Tue gloomy enthufiafm, which prevailed among great numbers of the parlia- 
mentary party, is furely the moft curious fpectacle prefented by any hiftory ; and 
the moft inftructive, as well as entertaining, to a philofophical mind. All recre- 
ations were in a manner fufpended by the rigid feverity of the Prefbyterians and 
Independants. Horfe-races and cock-matches were prohibited as the greateft enor- 
mities +: Evven bear-beating was efteemed heathenifh and unchriftian : The fport 
of it, not the inhumanity, gave offence. Colonel Hewfon, from his pious zeal, 
marched with his regiment into London, and deftroyed all the bears, which were 
there kept for the diverfion of the citizens. This adventure feems to have given 
birth to the fiction of Hudibras. Tho® the Englifh nation be naturally candid 
and fincere, hypocrify prevailed beyond any example in antient or modern times. 
The religious hypocrify, it may be remarked, is of a fingular nature; and being 
generally unknown to the perfon himfelf, tho’ more dangerous, it implies lefs falf- 
hood than any other fpecies of infincerity. The Old Teftament, preferably to the 
New, was the favourite of all the fectaries. The eaftern poetical ftyle of that com- 
pofition made it more eafily fufceptible of a turn, which was agreeable to them. 

We have had occafion, in the courfe of this work, to fpeak of many of the 
feéts, which prevailed in England : To enumerate them all would be impoffible. The 
Quakers, however, are fo confiderable, at leaft fo fingular, as to merit fome atten- 
tion; and as they entirely renounced by principle the ufe of arms, they never made 
fuch a figure in public tranfactions as to enter into any part of our narration. 

Tux religion of the Quakers began with the loweft vulgar, and, in its pro- 
grefs, came at laft to comprehend people of better quality and fafhion. George 
Kox, born at Drayton in Lancafhire in 1624, was the founder of this fect, He 
was the foon of a weaver, and was himfelf bound an apprentice to a fhoemaker. 
Keeling a ftronger turn towards fpiritual contemplations than towards that me- 
chanical. profeffion, he left his mafter, and went about the country, cloathed in a, 
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leathern. doublet; -a drefs, which he long affected, aswell, for its firigularity as! its 
cheapnefs., ‘That he might wean himfelf entirely from fublunary, objects, he broke 
of all connexions with his friends and family, and never ftayed:a moment in one 
place ; left habitude fhould beget new connexions, and. deprefs the fublimity 
of his aerial meditations. He frequently wandered into the woods, and pafied 
whole days in hollow trees, without other company or amufemeut than his. bible. 
Having reachéd that pitch, of perfection that he needed no other book, he foon ad- 
vanced to another ftage of fpiritual progrefs, and began to pay lefs regard even 
to that divine compofition itfelf. His own breatt, he imagined, was full of the fame 
infpiration, which had guided the prophets and apoftles themfelves; and by. this 
inward light muft.every fpiritual obfcurity be cleared, by this living fpirit muft 
the dead letter be animated. 

Wuen he had been fufficiently confecrated in his own imagination, he felt that 
the fumes of felf-applaufe foon diffipate, if not continually fupplied by the admi- 
ration of others; and he began to feek profelytes.. Profelytes were eafily gained, 
at a time when all mens affections were turned towards religion, and when the moft 
extravagant modes of it were fure to be the moft popular. All the forms:of :ce- 
remony invented. by pride and oftentation, Fox and his difciples, from a fuperior 
pride and oftentation, carefully rejected :, Even the ordinary rites of civility were 
dhunned, as the nourifhment of carnal vanity and felf-conceit. They would be- 
ftow no titles of diftinction:: The name of friend was the only falutation, with 
which they indifcriminately accofted every one. To no perfon would they make 
a bow, or move their hat, or give any figns of reverence. Inftead of that affec. 
ted adulation, introduced into modern tongues, of fpeaking to individuals as if 
they were a multitude, they turned to the fimplicity of antient languages; and 
thou and thee were the only expreffions, which, on any confideration, they could. 
be brought to employ. | 

Dress too, a.moft material circumftance, diftinguifhed the members of this 
fet. Every fuperfluity and ornament was carefully retrenched : No plaits to their 
coat, no buttons to their fleeves: No lace, no ruffles, no embroidery. Evena 
button to the hat, tho’ fometimes ufeful, yet not being always fo, was univerfally 
rejected by them with horror and indignation. 

Tue violent enthufiafm of this fect, like all high paffions, being too ftrong for 
the weak nerves to fuftain, threw the preachers into convulfions, and fhakings 
and diftortions in their limbs; and they thence received the denomination of Qua- 
kers. Amid the great toleration, which was then granted to all fects, and even 
encouragement given to all innovations, this fect alone fuffered perfecution. From 
the fury of their zeal, the Quakers broke into churches, difturbed public 
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worfhip, and harraffed the minifter and audience with railing and reproaches. 
When carried before a magiftrate, they refufed him all reverence, and treated him 
with the fame familiarity as if he had been their equal. Sometimes they were 
thrown into mad-houfes, fometimes into prifon: Sometimes whipped, fometimes 
pilloryed. The patience and magnanimity, with which they fuffered, begot coms 
paffion, admiration, efteem*. A fupernatural fpirit was believed to fupport them 
under thofe fufferings, which the ordinary ftate of humanity, freed from the illu- 
fions of paffion, is unable to fuftain. 

Tue Quakers crept into the army Butas they preached univerfal peace, they 
feduced the military zealots from their profeffion, and would foon, had they been 
fuffered, have put an end, without any defeat or calamity, to the dominion of the 
faints. Thefe attempts became a frefh ground of perfecution, and a new caufe for 
their progrefs among the people. 

Morats with the fect were carried, or affected to be caryied, tothe fame degree 
of extravagance as religion. Give a Quaker a blow on one cheek, he held up the 
other: Afk his cloke, he gave you his coat alfo: The greateft intereft could not 
engage him, in any court of judicature, to {wear evento the truth: He never afked 
more for his wares than the precife fum, which he was determined to accept. This 
laft maxim is laudable, and continues fill to be religioufly obfetved by that fect. 

No fanatics ever carried farther the hatred of ceremonies, forms, orders, rites, in- 
ftitutions. Even Baptifm and the Lord’s fupper, by all other fects believed to be. 
interwoven with the very vitals of Chriftianity, were difdainfully rejected by them). 
The very fabbath they profaned. The holinefs of churches they derided; and 
would give to thefe facred edifices no other appellation than that of ops or /reeple- 
houfes. No priefts were admitted in their fect: Every one had received from im= 
mediate illumination a character much fuperior to the facerdotal. When they 
met for divine worfhip, each rofe up in his place, and delivered the extemporary 
infpirations of the fpirit: Women alfo were admitted to teach the brethten, and 
were confidéred as proper vehicles to convey the dictates of the Holy Ghoft: 
Sometimes a great many preachers were moved to fpeak at once: Sometimes a 
total filence prevailed in their congregations. 

Some Quakers attempted to faft forty days in imitation of Chrift; and one of 
them bravely perifhed in the experiment +. A female Quaker came naked into 


* The following ftory is told by Whitlocke, p. 599.. Some Quakers at Hafington in Northumberland 
coming to the minifter on the fabbath day, and {peaking to him, the people fell upon the Quakers, and 
almoft killed one or two of them, who going out fell on their knees, and prayed God to pardon tine 
people, who knew not what they did; and afterwards {peaking ta the people, fo convinced them of 
the evil they had dote in beating them, that the country people fell a quarre'ling, and beat one 
another more than they had before beaten the Quakers, + Whitelocke, p. 624. 
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Chap. IIL. the church where the Proteétor fate, being moved by the fpirit, as fhe faid, to 


1660, 


appear as a fign to the people. A number of them fancied, that the renovation of 
all things had commenced, and that cloaths were to be rejected together with other 
fuperfluities. The fufferings, which followed the practice of this doctrine, were 
a fpecies of perfecution not well calculated for promoting it, 

James NAyLor was a Quaker, noted for blafphemy, or rather madnefs, in the 
time of the Protectorthip. He fancied that he himfelf was transformed into Chrift, 
and was become the real Saviour of the world; and in confequence of this frenzy, 
he endeavoured to imitate many actions of our Saviour related in the Evangelifts. 
As he bore a refemblance to the common pictures of Chrift ; he allowed his beard 
to grow in a like form: He pretended to raife a perfon from the dead +: He en- 
tered Briftol, mounted on a horfe; I fuppofe, from the difficulty in that place of 
finding an afs: His difciples fpread their garments before him, and cried, “ Ho- 
<« fanna to the higheft; holy, holy is the LordGod of Sabbaoth.”” When carried be- 
fore the magiftrates, he would give no other anfwers to all queftions than ‘* thou haft 
<< faid ite? What is remarkable, the parliament thought that the matter deferved 
their attention. Above ten days they fpent in enquiries and debates about him f{. 
They condemned him to be pilloried, whipt, burned in the face, and to have his 
tongue bored thro’ with ared hot iron. All thefe feverities he bore with the ufuat 
patience. So far his delufion fupported him. But the fequel fpoiled all. Hewas fent 
to Bridewell, confined to hard labour, fed on bread and water, debarred from alk 
his difciples, male and female. His illuftons diffipated; and after fome time, he 
was contented to come out an ordinary man, and return to his ordinary occupations. 

Tur thief taxes in England, during the time of the Commonwealth, were the 
monthly affeflments, the excife, and the cuftoms. The affeffments were levied on 
perfonal eftates as well as on land §; and commiffioners were appointed in each 
county for rating the individuals. The higheft affleflment amounted to 120,000 
pounds a month in England ; the loweft was 35,000. The affeffments in Scot- 
land were fometimes 10,000 pounds a month ||; commonly 6000. Thofe on Ire- 
land gooo. At a medium, this tax might have afforded about a million a:year. 
The excife, during the civil wars, was levied on bread, flefh-meat, as well as beer, 
ale, ftrong-waters, and many other commodities. After the King was fubdued 
bread and flefh-meat were exempted from excife. The cuftoms on Gepeikation 
were lowered in 1656 §. In 1650, commiffioners were appointed to levy both 
cuftoms and excifes. Cromwel in 1657 returned to the old practice of farmine. 

Eleven hundred thoufand pounds were then offered, both for cuftoms and excife = 

greater fum than had ever been levied by the commiflioners *. The whole of the 

taxes during that period might at a medium amount to above two millions a year s, 
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afum, which, tho’ moderate, much exceeded the revenue of any former King. 
Sequeftrations, compofitions, fale of crown and church lands, and of the lands of 
delinquents, yielded alfo confiderable fums, but very difficult to be eftimated, 
Church lands are faid to have been fold at a million *. None of thefe were ever 
valued at above ten or eleven years purchafe $. Delinquents eftates amounted to 
above 200,000 pounds a year §. Cromwel died above two millions in debt ||; 
tho’ the Parliament had left him in the treafury above 500,000 pounds ; and in 
ftores, the value of 700,000 pounds q. 

Tue Committee of Danger in April 1648, voted to raife the army to. 40,000 
men **, The fame year, the pay of the army was eftimated at 80,000 pounds 
a month ++. The eftablifhment of the army in 1652, was in Scotland 15,000 
foot, 258ohorfe, 560 dragoons; in England, 4700 foot, 2520 horle, garrifons 
6154, In all 31,519, befides officers §§. The army in Scotland was after- 
wards confiderably reduced. The army in Ireland was not much fhort of 20,000 
men; fothatupon the whole, the Commonwealth maintained in 1652 a ftanding 
army of more than 50,000 men. Its pay amounted to a yearly fum of 1,047,715 
pounds |i). Afterwards, the Protector reduced the eftablifhment to 30,000 men ; 
as appears by the Inftrument of Government and Humble Petition and Advice. 
His frequent enterprizes obliged him from time to time to augment them. Rich- 
ard had on foot in England an army of 13258 men, in Scotland 9506, in Ireland 
about 10,000 men ¥q. The foot foldiers had commonly a fhilling a day ***. 
The horfe had two fhillings and fixpence ; fo that many gentlemen and younger 
brothers of good family inlifted in the Protector’s cavalry +{+. No wonder, that 
fuch men were averfe from the re-eftablifhment of civil government, by which, 
they well knew, they muft be deprived of fo gainful a profeffion. 

Azovur the time of the battle of Worcefter, the Parliament had on foot about 
80,000 men, partly militia, partly regular forces. The vigour of the Common- 
wealth, and the great capacity of thofe members, who had afflumed the admini- 
ftration, never at any time appeared fo confpicuous {ff. 

Tue whole revenue of the public during the Protectorfhip of Richard was efti- 
mated at 1,868,717 pounds: His annual expences at 2,201,540 pounds, An 
additional revenue was demanded of the Parliament *, 


- Tue commerce and induftry of England encreafed extremely during the peace- 
able period of Charles’s reign : The trade to the Eaft Indies and to Guinea became 


* Dr. Walker, p.14- + Thurloe, Vol. i. p.753. § Id. Vol. ii. p. 414. { Id. Vol. vii. p. 647. 
q World’s Miftake in Oliver Cromwel. ** Whitlocke, p.z98. +t Id. p. 378. §§ Journal 2d of 
December, 1652. jj Id. Ibid. qq’ Id. 6th of April, 1569. *** Thurloe, Vol. i. p. 395. Volii. 
p- 414. tt Gamble’s Lifeof Monk, {ft Whidocke, p. 477. * Journal, 7th of April, 1650. 
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confiderable. The Englith poffeffed almoft the: fole trade with Spain. Seve 
hundred thoufand pounds a year in bullion were coined in the Englifh Mint. 
Ywenty thoufand cloths were annually fent to Turkey 7. Commerce met with 
interruption, no doubt, from the civil wars and convulfions, which afterwards pre- 
vailed ; tho’ it foon recovered after the eftablifhment of the Commonwealth. The 
war with the Dutch, by diftreffing the commerce of fo formidable a rival, ferved 
to encourage trade in England: The Spanifh war was in an equal degree pernicious. 
All the effects of the Englifh merchants, to an immenfe value, were confifcated in 
Spain. The. prevalence of democratical principles engaged the country gentlemen 
to bind their fons apprentices to merchants +; and commerce has ever fince been 
more honourable in England than im any other European kingdom, The ex- 
clufive companies, which formerly confined trade, were. never exprefsly abolifhed 
by any ordonance of Parliament during the Commonwealth ; but as men payed 
no regard. to the prerogative, whence the charter of thefe companies were derived, 
the monopoly was gradually invaded, and commerce encreafed by the encreafe of 
liberty. Intereftin 1650 was reduced to fix per cent. : 

Tue colony of New England encreafed by means of the Puritans, who fled 
thither, in order to free themfelves from the conftraint, which Laud and the 
church party had impofed upon them ; and before the commencement of the civil 
wars, it is fuppofed to have contained 25,000 fouls G. For alike reafon, the 
Catholics, afterwards, who found themfelves expofed to many hardfhips, and 
dreaded {till worfe treatment, went over to America in great numbers, and fettled 
the colony of Maryland. 


Berort the civil wars, learning and the fine arts were favoured at court, anda 
good tafte began to prevail in the nation. The King loved pictures, fometimes 
handled the pencil him(elf, and was a good judge of the art. The pieces of fo- 
reign mafters were bought up at a vaft price and the value of pictures doubled 
in Europe by the emulation between Charles and Philip 1V. of Spain, who was. 
touched with the fame elegant paffion, Vandyke was carefled and enriched at 
court. Inigo Jones was mafter of the King’s buildings ; tho’ afterwards perfe- 
cuted by the Parliament on account of the part, which he had in rebuilding St. 
Paul’s, and for obeying fome orders of council, by which he was dinates to 
pull down honfes, in order to make room for that fabric. Laws, who had not 
been furpaffed by any mufician before him, was much beloved by the King, who 
called him the Father of Mufic. Charles was a good judge of writing, and cae 
efteemed by fome more anxious with regard to purity of ftyle than became a 
Monarch j. Notwithftanding his narrow revenue, and his freedom from all’ 


+ Strafford’s Letters, Vol. i: p. 421, 4232 43% 467. t Clarendon. q Britith Empire i 
America, Vol. 1. p. 3725 || Bithop Burnet’s Hiftory of his own times, zs iat 
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vanity, he lived in fuch magnificence, that he poffeffed four and twenty palaces, all 
of them elegantly and compleatly furnifhed ; infomuch, that, when he removed 
from one to another, he was not obliged to tranfport any thing along with him. 

CromweL, tho’ himfelf a barbarian, was not infenfible to Jiterary merit. Uther, 
notwithftanding his being a bifhop, received a penfion from him. Marvel and 
Milton were in his fervice. Waller, who was his relation, was careffed by him. 
That poet always faid, that the protector himfelf was not fo wholly illiterate as was 
commonly imagined. He gave a hundred poundsa year to the divinity profeffor 
at Oxford; and an hiftorian mentions this bounty as an inftance of his love of li- 
terature *. He intended to have erected a college at Durham for the benefit of 
the northern counties. 

Civit wars, efpecially when founded on principles of liberty, are not com- 
monly unfavourable to the arts of eloquence and compofition ; or rather, by pre- 
fenting nobler and more interefting objects, they amply compenfate for that tran- 
quillity, of which they bereave the mufes. The fpeeches of the parliamentary ora- 
tors during this period, are of a ftrain much fuperior to what any former age had 
produced in England ; and the force and compafs of our tongue were then firft put 
to trial: It muft however be confeffed, that the wretched fanaticifm, which fo 
much infected the parliamentary party, was no lefs deftructive of tafte and [cience, 
than of all law and order. Gaiety and wit were profcribed : Human learning de- 
fpifed: Freedom of enquiry detefted : Cant and hypocrify alone encouraged. It 
was an article pofitively infifted on in the preliminaries to the treaty of Uxbridge, 
that all play-houfes fhould for ever be abolifhed.. Sir John Davenant, fays Whit- 
locke +, {peaking of the year i658, publifhed an opera, notwithftanding the nicety 
ofthe times. All the King’s furniture was put to fale: His pictures, difpofed of 
at very low prices, enriched all the colle€tions of Europe: Even his palaces were 
pulled to pieces, and the materials of them fold. The very library and medals at 
St. James’s, was intended by the generals to be brought to auction, in order to 
pay the arrears of fome regiments of cavalry, quartered near London : But Selden, 
apprehenfive of this lofs, engaged his friend Whitlocke, then lord- keeper for the 
Commonwealth, to apply for the office of librarian. This contrivance faved that 
valuable collection. 

*T1s however remarkable, that the greateft genius by far, which fhone forth in 
England during this period, was deeply engaged with thefe fanatics, and even pro- 
ftituted his pen in theological controverfy, in facious difputes, and in juftifying the 
moft violent meafures of the party. This was John Milton, whofe poems are ad- 
mirable, tho” liable to fome objections ; his profe writings difagreeable, tho’ not 
altogether defeGtive in genius. Nor are all his poems equal: His Paradife Loft, 


* Neale’s Hiffory of the Puritans, Yol. iv. p. 123. + P. 639. 
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his Comus, and a few others, fhine out amidft fome flat and infipid compofitions 
Even in the Paradife Loft, his capital performance, there are very long paflages, 
amounting to near a third of the work, almoft wholly devoid of harmony and ele- 
gance, nay, of all vigour of imagination, The natural inequality of Milton’s 
genius was much increafed by the inequalities in his fubject 5 of which fome parts 
are of themfelves the moft lofty that can enter into human conception, others would 
have required the moft laboured elegance of compofition to fupport them. It is 
certain, that this author, when in a happy mood, and employed on a noble fub- 
ject, is the moft wonderfully fublime of any poet in any language ; Homer and 
Lucretius and Taffo not excepted. More concife than Homer, more fimple than 
Taffo, more nervous than Lucretius; had he lived in a latter age, and learned to 
polith fome rudenefs in his verfes ; had he enjoyed better fortune, and poffefied 
leifure to watch the returns of genius in himfelf; he had attained the pinnacle of 
human perfeétion, and borne away the palm of epic poetry. 

Ir is well known, that Milton never enjoyed in his life-time the reputation 
which he deferved. His Paradife Loft was long neglected: Prejudices againft an 
apologift for the regicides, and againft a work not wholly purged of the cant of 
former times, kept the ignorant world from perceiving the prodigious merit of 
that performance. Lord Somers, by encouraging a good edition of it, about 
twenty years after the author’s death, firft brought it into reputation ; and Tonfon, 
in his dedication of a fmaller edition, fpeaks of it as a work juft beginning to be 
known. Even during the prevalence of Milton’s party, he feems never to have 
been much regarded; and Whitlocke * talks of one Milton, as he calls him, a 
blind man, who was employed in tranflating a treaty with Sweden into Latin. 
Thefe forms of expreflion are amufing to pofterity, who confider how obfcure 
Whitlocke himfelf, tho’ lord-keeper, and ambaflador, and indeed a man of great 
ability and merit, has become in comparifon of Milton, 

‘Ir was not ftrange, that Milton received no encouragement after the reftoration: 
It was more to be admired, that he efcaped with his life. Many of the cavaliers 
blamed extremely that lenity towards him, which was fo honourable in the King, 
and fo advantageous to pofterity. It is faid, that he had faved Davenant’s life during 
the Protectorfhip; and Davenant in return afforded him like protection after the 
reftoration ; being fenfible, that men of letters ought always to regard their fym- 
pathy of tafte as a more powerful band of union, than any difference of party or 
opinion as a fource of animofity. It was during a ftate of poverty, blindnefs, dif- 
grace, danger, and old age, that Milton compofed his wonderful poem, which 
not only furpafied all the performances of his cotemporaries, but all the compofi- 
gons, which had flowed from his pen, during the vigour of his age, and the height 
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of his profperity. This circumftance is not the leaft remarkable of all thofe which 
attend that great genius. 

Wat ter was the firft refiner of Englifh poetry, at leaft of Englifh rhyme; but 
his performances ftill abound with many faults, and what is more material, they 
contain but feeble and fuperficial beauties. Gaiety, wit, and ingenuity are their 
ruling character: They afpire not to the fublime; ftill lefs to the pathetic. They 
treat of love, without making us feel any tendernefs ; and abound in panegyric, 
without exciting admiration. “The panegyric however on Cromwel, contains more 
force than we fhould expect from the other compofitions of this poet. 

‘WALLER was born to an ample fortune, was early introduced tothe court, and 
lived in the beft company. He poffeffed talents of eloquence as well as poetry ; 
and till his death, which happened in a good old age, he was the delight of the 
Houfe of Commons. The errors of his life proceeded more from want of courage 
than of honour or integrity. 

Cow ey is an author extremely corrupted by the bad tafte of his age ; but had 
he lived even in the pureft times of Greece and Rome, he muft always have been a 
very indifferent poet. He had no ear for harmony ; and his verfes are only known 
to be fuch by the rhyme, which terminates them. In his rugged untuneable num- 
bers are conveyed fentiments the moft ftrained and violent ; long fpun allegories, 
diftant allufions, and forced conceits. Great ingenuity, however, and force of 
thought fometimes break out amidft thofe unnatural conceptions : A few Ana- 
creontics furprife us by their eafe and gaiety: His profe writings pleafe, by the 
honefty and goodnefs which they exprefs ; and even by their fpleen and melan- 
choly. This author was much more prai‘ed and admired during his life-time, 
and celebrated after his death, than the great Milton. 

Sir Jonn Denna in his Cooper’s Hill (for none of his other poems merit at- 
tention) has a loftinefs and vigour, which had not before him been attained by any 
Englifh poet, who wrote in rhyme. The mechanical difficulties of that meafure 
retarded its improvement. Shakefpeare, whofe tragic fcenes are fo wonderfully 
forcible and expreffive, is a very indifferent poet, when he attempts rhyme. 
Precifion and neatnefs are chiefly wanting in Denham. 

No author in that age was more celebrated both abroad and at home than 
Hobbs: In our times, he is much neglected: A lively inftance, how precarious 
all reputations, founded. on reafoning and philofophy! A pleafant comedy, which 
paints the manners of the age, and expofesa faithful piCture of nature, is a durable 
work, and is tranfmitted to the lateft pofterity. Buta fyftem, whether phyfical or 
metaphyfical, owes commonly its fuccefs to its novelty ; and is no fooner canvafied 
with impartiality than its weakne(s is difcovered. Hobbes’s politics are fitted only 
tyranny, and his et hics to encourage alse Tho’ an enemy 
‘ligion, he > partakes nothing of the Spirit of fcepticifin ; but is as pofitive and 
dog matical 
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domatical as if human reafon, and his reafon in particular, could attain a thorough 
conviction on thefe fubjeéts, Clearnefs and propriety of ftyle are the chief ex- 
cellencies of Hobbes’s writings. In his own perfon he is reprefented to have been 
ng, his libertine fyf- 
tem of ethics. Timidity is the principal fault with which he is reproached: He 
lived to an extreme old age, yet could never reconcile himfelf to the thoughts of 
death. The boldnefs of his opinions and fentiments, form a remarkable contrafte 
to this part of his character. 

Harrincton’s Oceana was well adapted to that age, when the plans of imagi- 
nary Republics were the daily fubjeéts of debate and converfation 5 and even in our 
time it is juftly admired as a work of genius and invention, The idea however 
of a perfect and immortal Commonwealth will always be found as chimerical as 
that of a perfeét and immortal man. The ftyle of this author wants eafe and flu- 
ency ; but the good matter, which this work contains, makes ample compenfation- 

Harvey is intitled to the glory of having made, by reafoning alone, without 
any mixture of accident, a capital difcovery in one of the moft important branches 
of {cience. He had alfo the happinefs of eftablifhing at once his theory on the moft 
folid and convincing proofs ; and pofterity has added little to the arguments fug- 
gefted by his induftry and ingenuity. His treatife of the circulation of the blood 
is farther embellifhed by that warmth and fpirit, which fo naturally accompany 
the genius of invention. This great man was much favoured by Charles the firit, 
who gave him the liberty of ufing all the deer in the royal forefts for perfeCting 
his difcoveries on the generation of animals, 

Tis age affords great materials for hiftory ; but did not produce any accom- 
plithed hiftorian. Clarendon, however, will always be efteemed an entertaining 
author, even independant.of our curiofity to know the facts, which he relates. His 
ftyle is prolix and redundant, and fuffocates us by the length of its periods: But it 
difcovers imagination and fentiment, and pleafes us at the fame time that we difap- 
prove of it. He is more partial in appearance than in reality : For he feems perpe- 
tually anxious to apologize for the King s but his apologies are often well grounded. 
He is lefs partial in his relation of faéts, than in his account of characters: He was. 
too honeft a man to falfify the former ; his affections were eafily capable, unknown 
to himfelf, of difguifing the latter. An air of probity and goodnefs runs thro’ the 
whole work ; as thefe qualities did in reality embellifh the whole life of the author. 

Tuese are the chief performances, which engage the attention of pofterity. 
Thofe numberlefs productions, with which the prefs then abounded ; the cant of 
the pulpit, the declamations of party, the fubtilties of theology; all thefe have long 
ago funk into filence and oblivion. Even a writer, fuch as Selden, whofe learning 

was his chief excellency ; or Chillingworth, an acute difputant againft the Papifts, 
will fcarce ever be ranked among the claflics of our language or country, 
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was thirty years of age. He poffeffed a vigorous conftitution, a fine 

fhape, a manly figure, a graceful air; and tho’ his features were harth, 

yet was his countenance in the main lively and engaging. He was in that period 
of life, when there remains enough of youth to render the perfon amiable, with- 
out diminifhing that authority and regard, which attend the years of experience 
and maturity. Tendernefs was excited by the memory of his recent adverfities. 
His prefent profperity was the object rather of admiration than of envy. And 
Vor. VI. Ss as 
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as the fudden and furprizing revolution, which reftored him to his regal rights; 
had alfo reftored the nation to peace, law, order, and liberty ; no Prince ever. 
obtained a crown in more favourable circumftances, or was more bleft with the 
cordial affection and attachment of his fubjects. 

Tus popularity, the King, by his whole demeanor and behaviour, was well 
qualified to fupport and to encreafe. To_a lively wit and quick comprehenfion,, 
he united a juft underftanding and a general obfervation both of men and things. 
The eafieft manners, the moft unaffected politenefs, the moft engaging galety 
accompanied his converfation and addrefs. Accuftomed during his exile to live 
among his courtiers rather like a companion than a monarch, he retained, even 
while on the throne, that open affability, which was capable of reconciling the 
moft determined Republicans to his royal dignity. Totally devoid of refentment, 
as well from the natural lenity as careleffnefs of his temper, he infured pardon to- 
the moft guilty of. his enemies, and left hopes of favour to his moft violent oppo- 
nents. From the whole tenor of his ations and difcourfe, he feemed defirous of 
lofing the memory of paft animofities, and of uniting every party in an affection 
for their Prince and their Country. 

Into his council were admitted the moft eminent men of the nation, without 
regard to former diftinctions: The Prefbyterians, equally with the Royalifts, 
fhared this honour. Annefley was alfo created earl of Anglefey ; Afhley Cooper 
ford Afhley ; Denzil Hollis lord Hollis. The earl of Manchefter was appointed 
ford chamberlain, and lord Say privy feal. Calamy and Baxter, Prefbyterian 
clergymen, were even made chaplains to the King. 

Apmirat Monracue, created earl of Sandwich, was entitled from his recent. 
fervices to great favour ; and he obtained it. Monk, created duke of Albemarle, 
had performed fuch fignal fervices, that, according toa vulgar and malignant.ob- 
fervation, he ought rather to have expected hatred and ingratitude : Yet was he 
ever treated by the King with great marks of diftinction. Charles’s difpofition, 
free from jealoufy ; and the prudent behaviour of the General, who never over- 
rated his merits ; prevented all thofe difgufts, which naturally arife in fo delicate a 
fituation. The capacity too. of Albemarle, was not extenfive, nor were his parts 
fhining. Tho’ he had diftinguifhed himfelf in inferior ftations, he was found, 
upon familiar acquaintance, to be unequal to thofe great atchievements, which 
fortune had enabled him to perform ; and he appeared unfit for the court, a fcene 

of life to which he had never been accuftomed. Morice, his friend, was created 
fecretary of ftate, and was fupported more by his patron’s credit than by his own 
ability or experience, 
Bug 
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Bur the choice, which the King at firft made of his principal minifters and fa- Chap. I, 
vourites, was the circumftance, which chiefly gave contentment to the nation, and — 
prognofticated future happinefs and tranquillity. Sir Edward Hyde, created earl 
of Clarendon, was chancellor and prime minifter: The marquefs, created duke, 
of Ormond, was lord fteward of the houfehold: The earl of Southampton high 
treafurer: Sir Edward Nicholas fecretary of ftate. ‘Thefe men, united together 
in the ftriéteft friendfhip, and combining in the fame laudable inclinations, fup- 
ported each others credit, and purfued the intereft of the public, 


AGREEABLE to the prefent profperity of public affairs was the univerfal joy and 
feftivity diffufed throughout the nation. The melancholy aufterity of the fanatics 
fell into difcredit together with their principles, The Royalifts, who had ever af- 
fected a contrary difpofition, found in their recent fuccefs. new motives for mirth 
and gaiety ; and it now belonged to them to give repute and fafhion to their man- 
ners, From paft experience it had fufficiently appeared, that gravity was very di- 
ftinét from wifdom, formality from virtue, and hypoctify from religion. The 
King himfelf; who bore a ftrong propenfity to pleafure and fociety, ferved, by his 
powerful and engaging example, ‘to banifh thofe four and malignant humours, 
which had hitherto engendered fuch confufion, And tho’ the juft bounds were 
undoubtedly pafied, when men returned from their former extreme; yet was the 
public happy in exchanging vices pernicious to fociety for diforders hurtful chiefly 
to the individuals themfelves, who were guilty of them. 

Ir required fome time before the feveral parts of the ftate, disfigured by war 
and faction, could recover their former arrangement: But the Parliament imme- 
diately entered into a good correfpondence with the King, and they treated him 
with the fame dutiful regard, which had ufually been paid to his predeceflors. Be- 
ing fummoned without the King’s confent, they-received, at firft, only the title of 
a Convention; and it was’ not till the King paffed an act for that purpofe, that 
they were called by the appellation of Parliament. All judicial proceedings, 
tranfacted in the name of the Commonwealth or Protector, they thought it requi- 
fite to ratify by a new law. And both houfes acknowleging the guilt of the former 
rebellion, in their own name and in that of all the fubjects, laid hold of his ma- 
jefty’s gracious pardon and indemnity. 

Tue King, before his reftoration, being afraid of reducing any of his enemies 4 4 ofindem- 
to defpair, and at the fame time unwilling that fuch enormous crimes as had been nity. 
committed, fhould receive a total impunity, had exprefled himfelf very cautioufly 
in his declaration of Breda, and had promifed an indemnity to all criminals, but 
fuch as fhould: be excepted by the Parhament. He now iffued a proclamation, 
declaring that fuchof the late King’s judges as did not yield themfelves prifone's 
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Chap. 1, Within fourteen days fhould receive no pardon, Nineteen furtendered themfelves = 
1660. Some were taken in their fight : Others efcaped beyond fea. 


‘Tae commons feem to have been more inclined to lenity than the lords. The 
upper houfe, inflamed with the ill ufage, which they had received, were refolved, 
befides the late King’s judges, to except every one, who had fat in any high 
court of juftice. Nay, the earl of Briftol moved, that no pardon might be 
granted to thofe who had any way contributed to the King’s death. So wide at 
exception, in which every one, who had ferved the Parliament, might be compre- 
hended, gave a general alarm ; and men began to apprehend, that this motion 
was the effect of fome court artifice or intrigue. But the King foon diffipated 
thefe fears. He came to the houfe of peers; and in the moft earneft terms, 
prefied the a& of general indemnity. He urged both the neceffity of the thing, 
and the obligation of his former promife: A promife, he faid, which he would 
ever regard as facred 5. fince to it he probably owed the fatisfaétion, which at pre- 
fent he enjoyed, of meeting his people in Parliament. This meafure of the King, 
tho’ irregular, by his taking notice of abill which depended before the houfes, 
was received with great applaufe and fatisfaction. 

Arrer repeated follicitations from the King, the act of indemnity paffed both 
houfes, and foon received the royal affent. Thofe who had an immediate hand 
in the King’s death, were there excepted: Even Cromwel, Ireton, Bradfhaw, and 
others now dead, were attainted,, and their eftates forfeited. Vane and Lambert, 
tho’ none of the King’s judges, were alfo excepted. St. John and feventeen per- 
fons more were deprived’ of all benefit from this act, if they ever accepted any 
public employment. All who had fat in any illegal high court of juftice were 
difabled from bearing offices. Thefe were all the feverities, which, followed fuch 
furious civil wars and convulfions. 


Settlement of  /HE Next bufinefs was the fettlement of the King’s revenue. In this -work,. 
ue revenue. the Parliament had regard to- public freedom as well as to the fuppert of the crown, 
The tenures of wards and liveries had long been regarded as a grievance by all 

fovers of liberty : Several attempts had. been. made during the reign of James to 

_ purchafe this prerogative together with that of purveyance ;: and'200,000. pounds 

a year had been offered that Prince in lieu of them. During the time of the Re- 

public, wardfhips and purveyance had been utterly abolifhed. And even in the pre- 

fent Parliament, before the King arrived in England, a bill had been introduced, 

offering him a compenfation for thefe revenues. A hundred thoufand pounds a year 

was the fum, which the parliament agreed to 5 and half of the excife was fettled in 

perpetuity upon the crown as the fund whence that revenue fhould be levied. 

“"Tho’ that impoft yielded more profit, the bargain might be efteemed hard;, and it 
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was chiefly the neceffity of the King’s fituation, which induced him to. confent to 
it, No requeft of the Parliament, during the prefent joy, could be refufed them, 


Nor only the power of the crown, by means of wardfhips and purveyance, was 
very confiderable : It was.alfo unequal and perfonal; and confequently, of anature 
unfuitable to.a monarchy, fubjected to ftrict and regular limitations. The uni- 
formity, therefore, of the ‘political fyftem feemed to require the abolition of thefe 
Gothic inftitutions ; tho’ it might perhaps appear unjuft, that an advantage, which 
chiefly refulted to the proprietors of land, fhould be purchafed by an impoft, that 
affected every inhabitant of the kingdom. 

Tonnace and poundage and the other half of the.excife were granted to the 
King during life. The Parliament even proceeded fo far as to vote that the fettled 
revenue of the crown for all charges fhould be 1,200,0c0 pounds a year ; a fum 
larger than any Englifh Monarch had ever before enjoyed. The late King’s re- 
venue from 1637 to the meeting of the long Parliament appeared to be at a medi- 
um near 900,000 pounds a year; of which 200,000 pounds arofe from branches, 
partly illegal, partly expired.. The misfortunes of that prince were now believed 
to have proceeded originally from the narrownels of his revenue, and from the ob- 
ftinacy of his. Parliaments, who had refufed him the neceflary fupply.. And as all 
the Monarchs of Europe were perpetually augmenting their forces, and confe- 
quently their expences, it became requifite that England, from motives both of ho- 
nour and fecurity, fhould bear fome proportion to them, and adapt its revenue to 
the new fyftem of politics, which prevailed. According to the chancellor’s com- 
putation, a charge of 800,000 pounds a year,. was at prefent required for the fleet 
and othex articles, which formerly coft the crown but eighty thoufand. 

Elap the Parliament, before reftoring, the King, infifted om any farther limita- 
tions than thofe which the conftitution.already impofed , befides the danger of in- 
flaming the antient quarrels, among parties 5 it would feem, that their caution had 
been entirely fuperfuous: By. reafon.of its flender and precarious revenue, the 
crown in effect was ftill totally dependant. . Not a fourth partof this fam, which 
feemed requifite for public expences, could be levied, without confent of Parlia- 
micht,, even ater 
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purpofes s but they feemed fill determined not to part with it entirely, or to 


render the revenues of the crown fixed and independant. Tho’ they voted 
fettled on the King, they 
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Chap.t, they left the care of fulfilling their engagements to the future confideration of 
1650. Parliament. 

In all the temporary fupplies which they voted, they difcovered the fame -cau- 
tious frugality. To difband the army, fo formidable in itfelf, and fo much ac- 
cuftomed to rebellion and changes of government, was neceffary, for the fecurity 
both of King and Parliament; yet the Commons fhowed great jealoufy in granting 
the fums, requifice for that purpofe. An affeffment of 70,0co pounds a month 
was impofed : but was at firft voted, to continue only for three months: And all 
the other fums, which by a poll-bill and new affeffments, they levied for that 
ule, they ftill granted by parcels ; as if they were not, as yet, well affured of the 
fidelity of that hand, to which the money was committed, Having proceeded fo 

13th of Sep- far in the fettlement of the nation, the Parliament adjourned themfelves for fome 
tember. time. 

Trial and exe Durtne the recefs of Parliament, the objeét, which chiefly interefted the pub- 

Goa. the fic. was the trial and condemnation of the Regicides. The general indignation, 

‘ Wwhich attended the enormous crime, of which thefe men had been guilty, made 

their fafferings the fubje& of joy tothe people: Butin the peculiar circuniftances 

of that action, in the prejudices of the times, as well as in the behaviour of the cri- 

minals, a mind, feafoned with humanity, will find a plentiful fource of compaffion 

and indulgence. Can any one, without the utmoft concern for human blindnefs and 

ignorance, confider the demeanor of general Harrifon, who was firft brought to his 

trial? With great courage and elevation of fentiment, he told the court, that the 

pretended crime, of which he ftood accufed, was not a deed, performed in a corner : 

The found of it had gone forth to moft nations; and in the fingular and marvellous 

conduét of it had chiefly appeared the fovereign power of Heaven. That he himéelf, 

agitated by doubts, had often, with paffionate tears, offered his addreffes to the 

Divine Majefty; and earneftly fought for light and conviction: He ‘had ftill 

received affurance of a heavenly fanction, and returned from thefe devout fuppli- 

cations with more ferene tranquillity and fatisfaction. That all the nations of the 

earth, in the eyes of their Creator, were lefs than a drop of water in the bucket; 

nor were their erroneous judgments aught but darknefs compared with divine illu- 

minations. That thefe frequent illapfes of the divine Spirit he could not fufpeét to 

be interefted illufions; fince he was confcious, that, for no temporal advantage, 

would he offer injury to the pooreft man or woman who trod upon the earth. That 

all the allurements of ambition, all the terrors of imprifonment, had not been able, 

during the ufurpation of Cromwel, to fhake his fteddy refolution or bend him to 

a compliance with that deceitful tyrant. And that when invited by him to fit on 

the right hand of the throne, when offered riches and fplendor and dominion, he 


had 
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had difdainfully rejected: all temptations ; and negleéting the tears of his friends 
and family, had fill, thro’ every danger, held faft his principles and his integrity. 

Scor, who was .more.a Republican than a-Fanatic, had fuid in the houfe of 
Commons, a little before the reftoration, that he defired no other epitaph to be in- 
fcribed on his tombftone than this; Here lies Thomas Scot, who adjudged ihe King 
to death.. _Fe fapported the fame fpirit upon his trial. 

Carew, a. Millenarian, fubmitted to his trial, faving toour Lord Fefus Chrift. his 
right to the government of thefe kingdoms. Some {crupled to fay, according to form, 
that they would be tried by God and.their. country ; becaufe God was not vifibly 
prefent to judge them.. Others. faid, that they would be tried by the word of God. 

No more. than fix_of the late King’s judges, Harrifon, Scot,.Carew, Clement, 
Jones, and, Scrope, were executed : Scrope alone, of all thofe who came in upon 
the King’s proclamations He was a. gentleman of a good family and of a decent 
character: but it was proved, that he had lately, in .converfation, exprefied himfelf 
as if he were no. wife convinced of his guilt in condemning the King. Axtel, who 
had guarded the high court of juftice, Hacker, who commanded on the day of the 
King’s execution, Coke, the follicitor for the people of England, and Hugh Peters, 
the furious preacher, who inflamed the army to regicide: All thefe were tried, 
and condemned, and fuffered with the King’s judges. No faint nor confeffor ever 
went to martyrdom with more affured confidence of Heaven than was exprefied 
by thofe criminals, even when the terrors of immediate death, joined to many 
indignities, were fet before them, The reft of the King’s judges, by unexampled 
lenity, were reprieved ; and they were difperfed-into feveral prifons. 

Tuts punifhment of declared enemies no wife interrupted the rejoicings of the 
court: But the death of the duke of Glocefter,.a young Prince of very pro- 
mifing hopes, threw a great cloud ‘upon them. ©The King, by no incident in 
his life; was ever fo deeply affected. Glocefter was obferved to poffefs united the 
good qualities of both his brothers: The clear judgment and penetration of the 
King ; the induftry and application of the duke of York. He was alfo believed 
to be affectionate to the religion and conftitution of his country. He was but 
twenty years of age, when the fmall pox put an end to his life, 

Tue Princefs of Orange, having come to England, in order to partake of the 
joy, attending the reftoration of her family, with whom fhe lived io great friend- 
fhip,, foon after fickened and died. The Qu 
and obtained his confent to the marriage of t 
of Orleans,.brother to the French King. 


een-mother paid a vifit to her fon; 


s DP 


1 
he. Princefs Henrietta, with the duke 


AFTER a recefs-of near two months, the Parliament met, and proceeded in the , 


great work of the national fettlement. They eftablithed the Poft-office, wine-licences, 
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and fome articles of the revenue. “They granted more afiefiments, and fome ar- 
rears for paying and difbanding the army. Bufinefs, being carried on with great 


Diffolurion of UNANimMity, was foon difpatched : And after they had fat near two months, the 


the Conven- 
tion Parlia- 

ment. 

zgth of De- 
cember. 


King, in a fpeech full of the moft gracious expreflions, thought proper to diffolve 
them. 

Tus Houfe of Commons had been chofen ‘during the reign of the old Parliae 
mentary party; and tho’ many Royalifts had crept in amonegft them, yet did it 
chiefly confilt of Prefbyterians, who had not yet entirely laid afide their old jea- 
loufies and principles. Lenthal, a member, having faid, that thofe who firft 
took arms againft the King, were'as guilty as thofe, who afterwards brought him to- 
the fcaffold, was feverely reprimanded: by order of ‘the houfe and the moft vio- 
lent eForts of the Long Parliament to*fecure the conftitation and bring delinquents 
to juftice, were in effect vindicated and applauded. The claim of the two Houfes 
to the militia; the firft ground of the quarrel, however exorbitant an ufurpation, 
this Parliament was never brought exprefsly to refien. All grants of money they 
made with a very {paring hand. Great arrears being due by the late Protectors to 
the fleet, the army, the navy-office, and every branch of fervice ; this’ whole 
debt they threw upon the crown, without eftablifhing fands fufficient for its pay- 
ment. Yet notwithftanding this jealous care expreffed by the Parliament, there 
prevails a ftory, that Popham, having founded the difpofition of the members, un- 
dertook to the earl of Southampton to procure, during the King’s life, a grant of 
two millions a year, land tax; @ fum, which, joined to the cuftoms and €xcife, 
would for ever have rendered this Prince independant of his people. Southampton, 
it is faid, merely from his affection to the King, had unwarily embraced the offer ; 
and it was not till he communicated the matter to the chancellor, that he was 
made fenfible of its pernicious tendency. It:is not improbable, that fuch an offer 
might have been made, and been hearkened’to ; but it is no wife probable, that all 
the intereft of the court would ever, with this Houfe of Commons, have been able 
so make it effectual. Clarendon fhowed his prudence, no lefs than his integrity, 
in entirely rejecting it. 

Tux chancellor, from the fame principles of conduct, haftened to difband the 
army. Wh<n the King reviewed thefe veterane troops, he was {truck with their 
beauty, order, difcipline, and martial appearance ; and being fenfidle, that regu- 
jar forces are moft neceffary implements of royalty, he exprefied a defire of finding 
expedients ftil] to retain them, But his wife minifter fet before him the dangerous 
fpirit by which thele troops were animated, their enthnfiaftic genius, their:habits of 
rebellion and mutiny ; -and he convinced the King, that till they were difbanded, 
he never could efteem himfelf fecurely eftablifhed.on.his throne. No more troops 
were retained than a few guards and garrifons, about 1000 hosfe, and 4000 


foot, 
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foot. This was the firft appearance; under the Monarchy, of arégulan ftanding 
army in England, The fortifications of Glocefter, Taunton, and other towns, 
which had made refiftance to the King during; the civil wars, were alfo demolifheds 


CrarEnpon not only behaved with great wifdomand juttice in the office of 
chancellor: AJl the councils, which he gave the King, tended equally to promote 
the intereft of Prince and people. Charles, accuftomed in his exile to pay entire 
deference to the judgment of that faithful fervant, continued {till to'fubmit to his 
direction ; and for fome time no minifter was ever poffefied of more abfolute au- 
thority. He moderated the forward zea) of the Royalifts, and tempered their ap- 
petite for revenge, With the oppofite party, he endeavoured to: preferve inviolate 
all. the King’s engagements’: He kept'an exad&t regifter of every promife which 
had. been made for any fervices, and he employed all his induftry to fulfill them, 
This good: minifter was now very nearly allied to the royal family. His daughter, 
Anne Hyde, a woman of: fpirit and fine accomplifhments, had hearkened, while 
abroad, to-the addréfles of the duke of York, and under promife of marriage, had 
fecretly admitted him to-her bed, Her pregnancy foon appeared after the reftora- 
tion,; and: tho” many endeavoured to diffwade the Duke from fo unequal an al- 
liance, the-King, in pity to his friend-and minifter, who had been totally ignorant 
of thefe engagements, obliged: his brother to: marry her. Clarendon exprefied 
great uneafinefs, at the honour, which he had obtained'; and’ faid, that, by being 
elevated fo much above his rank, he thence dreaded a more fudden downfall. 


Chap. I 
1660. 


Mos? circumftances of Clarendon’s adminiftration have met with applaufe: His Prelacy re- 
. . * +s ec] 
maxims alone in the conduct of ecclefiaftical politics have by many been deemed nae 


the effect of prejudices, narrow and bigotted. Had the jealoufy of royal power 
prevailed fo far with the Convention Parliament as to make them reftorethe King 
upon ftri& limitations, there is no queftion but the eftablifhment of prefbyterian 
difcipline had been one of the conditions moft rigidly infifted on. Not only that 
form of ecclefiafticah government is more favourable to liberty than to’royal power: 
It was likewifé on its own account, agreeable to the majority of the Houfe of 
Commons) and'{uited their religious principles. But as the impatience of the peo- 
ple, the danger of delay, the general difguft towards faction, and the authority of 
Monk had prevailed over that jealous project of limitations, the full fettlement' of 
the Hierarchy, together with the Monarchy, was a neceffary and infallidle-confe- 
quence. All the Royalifts were zealous for that mode of religion 5 the merits of 
the epifcopal clergy towards the King, as well as their fufferings on’ that account, 
had been very great; the laws, which eftablifhed bifhops and the liturgy, were as 
yet unrepealed by lewal authority ;-and any attempt°of the Parliament, by ‘new 
aéts, to give the fuperiority to Prefbyterianifin, had-been fufficient to involve again 
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the nation in blood and confufion. Moved by thefe views, the Commons had 
very wifely poftponed the examination of all religious controverfy, and had left 
entirely the fettlement of the church to the King and to the antient laws. 

Tue King at firft ufed great moderation in the execution of the laws. Nine 
bifhops ftill remained alive ; and thefe were immediately reftored to their diocefes: 
All the ejected clergy recovered their livings: The liturgy, a form of worfhip 
very decent, and not without beauty, was again admitted into the churches: But 
atthe fame time, a declaration was iffued, in order to give contentment to the 
Prefbyterians, and preferve an air of moderation and neutrality: In that declara- 
tion, the King promifed, that he would provide fuffragan bifhops for the larger 
diocefes ; that the prelates fhould, all of them, be regular and conftant preachers ; 
that they fhould not confer ordination or exercife any jurifdiction, without the ad- 
vice and affiftance of Prefbyters, chofen by the diocefe ; that fuch alterations 
fhould be made in the liturgy, as would render it totally unexceptionable ; that in 
the mean time, the yfe of that mode of worfhip fhould not be impofed on fuch 
as were unwilling to receive it ; and that the furplice, the crofs in baptifm, and 
bowing at the name of Jefus fhould not be rigidly infifted on. This declaration 
the King iffued as head of the church ; and he plainly affumed, in many parts of it, 
a legiflative authority in ecclefiaftical matters. But the Englifh government, tho’ 
more exactly defined by late contefts, was not, as yet, reduced, in every parti- 
cular, to the ftrict limits of law. And if ever prerogative was juftifiably em- 
ployed, it feemed to be on the prefent occafion; when all parts of the ftate were 
torn with paft convulfions, and required the moderating hand of the chief magi- 
ftrate,, to reduce them to their antient order. ; 

Bur tho’ thefe appearances of neutrality were maintained, and a mitigated epifco- 
pacy only. feemed to be infifted on, it was far from the intention of the miniftry 
always to preferve like regard to the Prefbyterians. The madnefs of the Fifth~ 
Monarchy-men afforded them a pretence for departing from it. Venner, a defpe- 
rate enthufiaft, who had often confpired againft Cromwel, having, by his zealous. 


‘Je€tures, inflamed his own imagination and that of his followers, iffued forth with: 


them into the ftreets of London, ‘They were to the number of fixty, compleatly 
armed, believed themfelves invulnerable and invincible, and firmly expected the: 
fame fortune, which had attended Gideon and other heroes of the Old Teftament.. 
Every one at firft fled before them. One unhappy man, who, being queftioned,. 
faid, ‘* He was for God and King Charles,” they inftantly murdered. They: 
went triumphantly from ftreet to ftreet, every where proclaiming King. Jefus,. 
who, they faid, was their invifible leader. At length, the magiftrates, having: 
affembled fome train-bands, made an attack upon. them. They defended them-. 


felves. 
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felves. with great order aswell as valour; and after killing many of the affailants, 
they made a regular retreat into Cane-Wood near Hampftead. Next morning, 
they were chaced thence by a detachment of the guards; but they ventured again 
to invade the city, which was not prepared to receive them. After committing 
great diforder, and traverfing almoft every ftreet of that immenfe capital, they 
fhut up themfelves in a houfe, which they were refolute to defend to the lait 
extremity. Being furrounded, and the houfe untiled, they were fired upon from 
every fide ; and they ftill refufed quarter. The people rufhed in upon them, and 
feized the few who were alive. They were tryed, condemned, and executed ; 
and: to the laft they perfifted in affirming, that, if they were deceived, it was the 
Lord that had deceived them. 


Crarenvon andthe miniftry took occafion from this infurreétion to infer the 
dangerous fpirit of the Prefbyterians and of all the fectaries: But the madnefs of 
the attempt fufficiently proved, that it had been undertaken by no concert, and 
never could have proved dangerous. The well known hatred too, which prevailed 
between the Prefbyterians and the other fects, fhould have removed the former 
from all fufpicion of any concurrence in the enterprize. But as a pretence was 
wanted, befides their old demerits, for juftifying the intended rigours againft 
them, this reafon, however flight, was very greedily laid hold of. 


Tur affairs in Scotland haftened with ftill quicker fteps than thofe in England 4 girs of 


towards a fettlement and a compliance with the King. It was deliberated in the Scotland. 


Englith council, whether that nation fhould be reftored to its liberty, or whether 
the forts, ereéted by Cromwel, fhould not ftill be upheld, in order to curb the 
mutinous fpirit, by which the Scots in all ages had been fo much governed. 
Lauderdale, who from the battle of Worcefter to the reftoration, had been de- 
tained a prifoner in the Tower, had confiderable influence with the King ; and he 
ftrenuoufly oppofed this violent meafure. He reprefented, that it was the loyalty 
of the Scots nation, which had engaged them in oppofition to the Englith re- 
bels ; and that to take advantage of the calamities, into which, on that account, 
they had fallen, would be regarded as the higheft injuftice and ingratitude: That 
the fpirit of that people was now fully fubdued by the long fervitude, under which 
the ufurpers had detained them, and would of itfelf yield to any reafonable com- 
pliance with their legal fovereign, if, by his means, they recovered their liberty 
and independance: That the attachment of the Scots towards their King, whom 
they regarded as their native Prince, was naturally much ftronger than that of the 
Englith ; and would afford him a fure reflource,.in cafe of any rebellion among 
the latter : That republican principles had long been, and {till were, very preva- 


lent with his fouthern fubjects, and might again menace the throne with new tu- 
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mults and refifttance. That the time would probably come, when the King, in- 
ftead of defiring to fee Englith garrifons in Scotland, would-be better pleafed to 
have Scots garrifons in England, who, fupported by Englifh pay, would be fond 
to curb the feditious genius of that opulent nation: And that a people, fuch as the 
Scots, governed by a few nobility, would more eafily be reduced to fubmifien 
under Monarchy, than one, like the Englifh, who breathed nothing but the fpirit 
of democratical equality. 
’ "Turse views induced the King to difband all the forces in Scotland, and ‘to raze, 
all the forts, which had been erected. General Middleton, created earl of that 
name, ‘was fent commiffioner to the Parliament, which was fummoned. “A very 
compliant fpirit was there difcovered in all orders of men. The commiffioners 
had.even fufficient influence to obtain an a&, annulling, at once, all laws, which 
had paffed finee the year 16333 On pretext of the violence, which, during that 
time, had been employed againft the King and his father, in order to, procure their 
affent to thefe ftatutes. This was a very large, if not an unexampled conceffion : 
and, together with many dangerous limitations, overthrew fome ufeful barriers, 
which had been ere@ted to the conftitution. But the tide was now running ftrongly 
towards Monarchy; and the Scots nation plainly difcovered, that their paft 
refiftance had proceeded more from the turbulency of their ariftrocacy and the 
bigotry of their ecclefiaftics, than from any fixed paffion towards civil liberty. 
The lords of articles were reftored, with fome exorbitant branches of prerogative; 
cand royal authority, fortified with more plaufible claims and pretences, was, in 
its full extent, re-eftablifhed in chatkingdom. 


‘Tue prelacy likewife, by the abrogating every ftatute, enacted in favour of Pref- 
bytery, was thereby tacitely reftored ; and the King deliberated’ what ufe he fhould 
make of this conceflion. Lauderdale,. whe ‘at bottom was a paflionate ‘zealot 
againft epifcopacy, endeavoured to perfwade him, that the Scots, if gratified in 
this favourite point of ecclefiaftical government, would, in every other demand, 
be entirely compliant with the King. Charles, tho” he had no-fuch attachment to 
prelacy as had influenced his father and grandfather, had fuffered fuch indignities 
from the Scots Prefbyterians, that +he ever after bore them a moft hearty aver- 
fion. He faid to Lauderdale, that Prefbyterianifm, he thought, was not a reli- 

gion for a gentleman ; and he could not confent to its fatther continuance in Scot- 
Jand, Middleton too and«his other minifters per{waded him, that the nation 
jn general were fo difgufted with the violence and tyranny of the Ecclefiattics 
that any alteration of church government would ‘be univerfally grateful. And 
Clarendon, as. well as Ormond, dreading that the Prefbyterian fect, if legall 

eftablithed in Scotland, would acquire authority in England, and Ireland, “4 


conded 
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conded the applications of thefe minifters. The refolution was therefore taken 
to reftore prelacy ; a meafure afterwards attended with many and great inconveni- 
encies: But whether in this refolution the King did not chute the lefs evil, it is 
very difficult to determine. Sharpe, who had been commiffioned by the Prefby- 
terians in Scotland to manage their intereft with the King, was perfuaded to aban- 
don that party ; and as.a reward foryhis compliance, was created archbifhop.of St. 
Andrew’s, ‘The management of ecclefiaftical affairs was chiefly intrufted to him 
and as he was deemed a traitor and a renegade by his old friends, he became, on 
that account, as well as from the violence of his conduét, extremely obnoxious 
to them. 

CHartes ‘had ‘not promifed to Scotland any fuch indemnity as by his declara- 
tion of Breda he had enfured to England : And it was deemed more political:for 
hiaptohold over men’s heads, for fome time, the tertor of punifhment ; till they 
fhould ‘have made the requifite compliance with the new eftablifhed government: 


Tho’ neither the’ King’s temper nor plan of adminiftration Jed him «to feverity 5. 


fome examples, after fuch a bloody and:triumphant rebellion, feemed neceffary ; 
and the marquefs of Argyle and one Guthry, a minifter, were pitched on as the 
viGims. ‘Two aéts of indemnity, one paffed by the late King in 1641, another 
by the prefent in 1651, formed, it was thought, invincible obftacles to the pu- 
nifhment of Argyle; and barred all enquiry into that part of his conduc, which 
might juftly be regarded as the moft exceptionable. Nothing remained but.totry 
him for his compliance with the ufurpation ; a crime common to him with the 
whole nation, and fuch aone as the moft Joyal and affectionate fabjec&t might fre- 
quently by violence be obliged to commit. ‘To make this compliance appear the 
more voluntary and hearty, there ‘were producéd in court letters, which he had 
wrote to Albemarle, while that General governed Scotland, and which contained 
expreffions of the moft cordial attachment. ‘But befides the general indignation, 
excited ‘by Albemarle’s difcovery of this private correfpondence ; men thought, 
that even the higheft demonftrations of affection might, during: jealous times, be 
exacted asia neceflary mark of compliance froma perfoniof fuch diftinction as 
Argyle, ardicould not, ‘by any equitable contruction, imply the crime of treafon. 
‘The Parliatient, however, was reduced to fuch a! ftate of fervile,complaifance as 


-to pafs fentence upon him ; and he died with great conftancy and courage. As 


he was univerfally known to have been the chief inftrument of paft diforders and 
civil wars, the irregularity of his fentence, and feveral iniquitous circumftances in 
the method of conducting his trial, feemed on that account to admit of fome apo- 
logy: ° The lord Lorne, fon to Argyle, having ever preferved his loyalty, ob- 
tained a gift of the forfeiture. Guthry was.a feditious preacher, and had perfo- 

2. nally 
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Chap. I. nally affronted the’King: His punifhment gave furprife to no body. -Sir Archi- 
1661. bald Johnftone of Warrifton was attainted and fled; but was feized in France 
about two years after, brought over and executed. He had been very active, 
during all the late diforders; and was even fufpeéted of a fecret combination with 
the Englifh Regicides. 
Brsrpes thefe inftances of compliance in the Scots Parliament, they voted an 
additional revenue to the King of 40,000 pounds a year, tobe levied by way of 
excife. A {mall force was propofed to be maintained by this revenue, in order to 
prevent like confufions with thofe to which the kingdom had been hitherto ex- 
pofed. An act was alfo paffed, declaring the covenant to be unlawful, and its 
obligation to be void and null. ‘This was a violent fhock to the bigotted prejudices 
of the nation. 
In England, the civil diftinétions feemed to be abolifhed by the lenity and equa- 
lity of Charles’s adminiftration. Cavalier and round-head were heard of no more: 
Ail men feemed to concur in fubmitting to the King’s lawful prerogatives, and in 
cherifhing the juft'privileges of the people and of Parliament. Theological contro- 
verfy alone ftill fubfifted, and kept alive fome fparks of that flame, which had 
thrown the nation into fuch combuftion. While Catholics, Independants, and 
other feCtaries were contented with entertaining fome profpect of toleration ; Pre- 
lacy and Prefbytery ftruggled for the fuperiority, and the hopes and fears of both 
Conference a: parties kept them in agitation. A conference was held in the Savoy between twelve 
ages bithops and twelve leaders among the Prefbyterian minifters, with anintention, or . 
March. at leaft on pretence, of bringing about an accommodation. between the parties. The 

furplice, the crofs in baptifm, the kneeling at the facrament, the bowing at the 

name of Jefus, were anew canvaffed ; and the ignorant multitude were in hopes, 

that fo many men of gravity and learning could not fail, after deliberate argumen- 

tation, to agree inall points of controverfy : They were furprifed to fee them fe- 

parate more inflamed than ever, and more confirmed in their feveral prejudices. 

To enter into particulars would be fuperfluous. Difputes concerning religious 

forms are often, in themfelves, the moft frivolous of any ; and merit attention 

only fo faras they have influence on the peace and order of civil fociety, 


Tue King’s declaration had promifed that fome endeavours fhould be ufed to 
effect-a comprehenfion of both parties and Charles’s own indifference with regard 
to all fuch queftions feemed a very favourable circumftance for the execution of 

arpa that project. The partizans of a comprehenfion faid, that the Prefbyterians as 
for onda.  Wellasthe Prelatifts, having felc by experience the fatal effects of mutual obftinacy 
gaint acom- and violence, were now well difpofed towards an amicable agreement ; that the 
Hrenenuon ‘bifhops, by  relinquifhing fome part of their authority, and difpenfing with the 
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moft exceptionable ceremonies, would fo gratify their adverfaries as to obtain their 
cordial and affectionate compliance, and unite the whole nation in one faith and one 
worfhip; that by obftinately infifting on forms, in themfelves infignificant, an air 
of importance was beftowed on them, and men were taught to continue equally ob- 
ftinate in rejecting them; that the Prefbyterian clergy would go every reafonable 
length, rather than by parting with their livings, expofe themfelves to a ftate of beg- 
gary, or at beft of dependance ; and that if their pride were flattered by fome feem- 
ing alterations, and a pretence given them for affirming, that they had not aban. 
doned their former principles, nothing farther was neceffary to produce a thorough 
union between thofe two parties, which comprehended the bulk of the nation. 


Ir was alleged on the other hand, that the difference between religious fects was 
founded, not on principle, but on paffion ; and til] the irregular affections of men 
could be correéted, it was in vain to expect, by compliances, to obtain 9 perfect 
unanimity and comprehenfion ; that the more infignificant the objeéts of difpute 
appeared, with the more certainty mightit be inferred, that the real ground of dif- 
fenfion was different from that which was univerfally pretended ;, that the love of 
novelty, the pride of argumentation, the pleafure of making profelytes, and the 
obftinacy of contradiction, would for ever give rife to fects and difputes, nor was it 
poffible that fuch a fource of diffention could ever, by any conceffions, be en- 
tirely exhaufted ; that the church, by departing from antient praétices.and princi- 
ples, would tacitely acknowlege herfeif guilty of error, and lofe that reverence, fo 
requifite for preferving the attachment of the multitude 5 and that if the prefent 
conceflions (which was more than probable) fhould prove ineffectual, greater mutt 
ftill be made ; and in the iffue, difcipline would be defpoiled of all its authority, 
and worfhip of all its decency, without obtaining that end, which had been fo 
fondly fought for by thefe dangerous indulgences. 

Tue miniftry were inclined to give the preference to the latter arguments ; and 
were the more confirmed in that intention by the difpofition, which appeared in.the 
Parliament lately affembled. The Royalifts and zealous Churchmen were at pre- 
fent the popular party in the nation, and, feconded by the efforts of the court, had 


Chap. I. 
1661+ 


prevailed in almoft every election. Not more than fifty-fix members of the Pref- 4 new Parlia- 
byterian party had obtained feats inthe lower houfe *; and thefe were able neither ment. 


to oppofe nor retard the meafures of the majority. Monarchy, therefore, and 
Epifcopacy, were now exalted to as great power and fplendor as they had lately 
fuffered mifery and depreffion. Sir Edward Turner was. chofen fpeaker, 

Aw act was paffed for the fecurity of the King’s perfon and government. To 
intend or devife the King’s imprifonment, or bodily harm, or depofition, or the 


* Carte’s Anfwer to the Byftander, p: 79. 
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asp, ka levying war againft him, is declared, during the life-time of his prefent Majefty; 
to be high treafon. To affirm him to be a’ Papift or Heretic, or to endeavour 
by fpeech or writing to alienate his fubjeéts affections: from him ;. thefe offences 
were made fufficient to incapacitate the perfon guilty from holding any employ- 
ment in church or ftate. To maintain that the Long Parliament is not diffolved; 
or that either or both Houfes, without the’ King, are poffefied of legiflative 
authority, or that the covenant is bindingy wasi made punithable by the penalty 
of premunire. 

Tip covenant itfelf, together with the act for ereéting the high court of juftice, 
that for fubfcribing the engagement, and that for. declaring England a Common- 
wealth, were ordered: to. be burned by the hands of the hangman. The people 
affifted with great alacrity: on this occafion. 

Tre abufes of petitioning in the precedent reign had been. attended with the 
worft confequences and to prevent fuch irregular practices for the future,. it: was 
enaéted, that no more thar twenty hands fhould’ be fubferibed to any petition, 
unlefs with the fanction of three juftices, or the major part: of the grand jury ; and 
that no petition fhould be prefented to the King» or either houfe by above ten 
perfons. The penalty fora tranfgrefiion.of this law was a fine of a hundred: pounds 
and three months imprifonment. 

Bithops’ feats THE bifhiops, tho” reftored to their fpiricual authority, were ftill excluded from | 
reftored, -F atliament by the law, which the late King had paffed, immediately before the 4 
commencement of the civil diforders, Great violence, both againft the King and 
the Houfe of Peers, had been employed in paffing this law and on that account 
alone, the partizans of the church were provided:of a very plaufible pretence for 
repealing it. Charles exprefied much fatisfaction, when he gave his affent to the 
act for that purpofe. It is certain, that the authority of the crown, asi well: as 
that of the church, was:interefted in reftoring the prelates to. their former dignity. 
Bur thofe who efteemed every. acquifition: of the Prince a detriment to the people, 
were-apt to complain of this inftance of complaifance in the Parliament. 
oct ohtene Arrex an adjournment of fome months, the Parliament: was again affembled, 
ember. and proceeded in the fame fpirit as before. They difcovered no. defign im reftor- 
ing, in its full extent, the antient prerogatives of the crown: They weresonly anxi- 
‘ous to repair all thofe breaches, which had been made; not bythe lowe of liberty, 
but by the fury of fation and civil’ war. The power of the fword had, invall ages; 
been allowed to be vefted'in the crown; and tho’ no law.conferred this prerogative, 
every Parliament, till the laft of the preceding reign, had willingly {ubmitted, to 
an authority-more antient, and therefore more facred, than that of any pofitive fta- 
tute. It was now thought proper folemnly to relinquifh the violent pretenfions of 
that ; 
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that Parliament, and to acknowlege, that neither one Houfe, nor both Houfes, Chap. E 
independant of the King, were poffeffed of any military authority. The preambleto TT 
this ftatute went fo far as to renounce ‘all right even of defenfive arms againft the 
King ; and much obfervation has been made with regard to a conceffion, efteemed 
fo fingular. Were thofe terms taken in their full literal fenfe, they imply a total 
renunciation of all limitations to Monarchy, and of all privileges in the fubject, in- 
dependant of the will of the Sovereign. For as no rights can fubfift without fome 
remedy, much lefs rights expofed to fo much invafion from tyranny or even from 
ambition ; if fubjeéts muft never refift, it is certain, that every Prince, without any 
effort, policy, or violence, is at once rendered abfolute and uncontroulable: The 
Sovereign needs only iffue an ediét, abolifhing every authority but his own; andall 
liberty, from that moment, is in effect annihilated. But this meaning it were ab- 
furd to impute to the prefent Parliament, who, tho” zealous Royalitts, fhowed, in 
their meafures, that they had not caft off all regard to national privileges. They 
were probably fenfible, that to fuppofe in the Sovereign any fuch invafion of public 
liberty is entirely unconftitutional ; and that therefore exprefsly to referve, upon 
that event, any right of refiftance in the fubjeét, mutt be liable to the fame objec- 
tion. They had feen that the Long Parliament, under colour of defence, had | egun 
a violentattack on kingly power; and after involving the kingdom in blood, had 
finally loft that liberty, for which they had fo imprudently contended. They 
thought, tho’ perhaps erroneoufly, that it was no longer poffible, after fuch exor- 
bitant pretenfions, to perfevere in that prudent filence, hitherto maintained by the 
Jaws, and that it was neceffary, by fome pofitive declaration, to bar the return of 
like inconveniences. When they excluded, therefore, the right of defence, they 
fuppofed, that, the conftitution remaining firm upon its bafis, there never really 
could be an attack made by the Sovereign. If fuch an attack was at any time 
made, the neceflity was then extreme: And the cafe of extreme and violent necef- 
fity, no laws, they thought, could comprehend ; becaufe to fuch a neceflity no 
laws could beforehand point out a proper remedy. 

Tue other meafures of this Parliament ftill difcovered a more anxious care to 
guard againft rebellion in the fubjects than encroachments in the crown ; The recent 
evils of civil war and ufurpation had naturally encreafed the fpirit of fubmiffion to. 
the Monarch, and had thrown the nation into that dangerous extreme. During the 
violent and jealous government of the Parliament and of the Proteétors, all magi- 
ftrates, liable to fufpicion, had been expelled the corporations ; and none had been ae reeresiae 
admitted, who gave not proofs of affection to the ruling powers, or who refufed to 
fubfcribe the covenant. To leave all authority in fuch hands feemed dangerous ; 
and the Parliament, therefore, empowered the King to appoint commiffioners for 
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regulating the corporations, and expelling fuch magiftrates as cither had intruded 

themfelves by violence, or profefied principles, dangerous to the conflitution, civil 

and ecclefiaftical. It was alfo enacted, that all magiftrates fhould difclaim the 
obligation of the covenant, and fhould declare, both their belief, that it was not 
lawful, upon any pretence whatfoever, to take arms again{t the King, and their 
abhorrence of the traiterous pofition of taking arms by the King’s authority againft 
his perfon, or againft thofe commiffioned by him. 


1661. 


Wuen the latter part of this oath, the words, commiffioned by him, which feem 
the moft dangerous to the conftitution, came to be debated, it was moved in the 
Houfe, and earneftly preffed by Sir John Vaughan, an eminent lawyer, that the 
word, /awfully, might be added, in order to remove all difficulties. But the attor- 
ney-general, Sir Heneage Finch, anfwered, that it was not neceflary: The very 
word, commiffion, imported it; fince any power, not lawfully iffued, to lawful 
perfons, and for a lawful-purpofe, was in reality no commiffion: And the whole 
Houfe feemed to affent to this interpretation. The fame word, lawfully, was en- 
deavoured to be added by Southampton himfelf,, in the Houfe of Peers; but a like 
anfwer was made by Anglefey. Southampton ftill infifted, that fuch an addition 
would clear all obfcurities; and that many, not having heard the particular fenfe 
of the Parliament, might fancy, that, if any fort of commiffion was granted, it 
would not be lawful to refift it: But that worthy patriot could not prevail. The ; 
opinion of both parties, it isto be prefumed, was the fame: Tho’ the fear of af- . 
fording a pretence to rebellion made the Royalifts rafhly overlook the danger, to ; 
which liberty might be expofed by fuch conceffions. They thought, that in moft 
human deliberations, it was difficult, if not impofible, to make a choice which 
was not expofed to fome inconvenience. And it is but too ufual for victorious 
parties, who had fufered under oppreffion,. to fignalize their triumph over their 


adverfaries, by carrying matters to the extremity molt. oppofite to that which 
had formerly prevailed. 


fie Tue care of the church was no lefs prevalent with this Parliament than that of 
A& of unifor- Monarchy ; and the bill of uniformity was a pledge of their fincere attachment to 
mity. the epifcopal Hierarchy, ‘and their antipathy to Prefbyterianifm. Different par- 
ties, however, concurred in promoting this bill, which contained many fevere 

claufes. ‘The independants and other fectaries, enraged to find all their fchemes 

fubverted by the Prefbyterians, who had once been their affociates, exerted them- 

felves to difappoint that party of the favour and iudulgence, to which, from their 

recent merits in promoting the reftoration, they thought themfelves juftly entitled, 

By the Prefbyterians, faid they, the war was raifed: By them were the populace 
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firft incited to tumults: By their zeal, inter ft, and riches were the armies fup- 


ported : By their force was the King fubdued: And if, in the fequel, they_pro- 
tefted again{t thofe extreme violences, committed on his perfon by the military 
leaders, their oppofition came too late, after having fupplied thefe ufurpers with 
the power and the pretences, by which the maintained their fanguinary meafures. 
i I 5 J 
They had indeed concurred with the Royalifts in recalling the King : But ought 
they to be efteemed, on that account, more affectionate to the royal caufe? Rage 
and animofity, raifed by difappointed ambition, were plainly their fole Motives ; 
and if the King fhould now be fo imprudent as to diftinguith them by amywparti- 
cular indulgences, he would foon experience from them the fame hatred and op- 
polition, which proved fo fatal to his father, 
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tholics, tho’ they had little intereft in the nation, were a confiderable 
party at court; and from their great fervices and fufferings, during the civil wars, 
it feemed but juft to bear:them fome favour and regard. Thefe Religionifts dreaded 
an entire union among the Proteftants. Were they the fole Nonconformifts in the 
nation, the fevere execution of penal laws upon their feét feemed an infallible con- 
fequence; and they ufed all their intereft to pufh matters to extremity. againit the 
Prefbyterians, who had formerly been their moft fevere oppreflors, and whom they 
now expected for their companions in affi@tion. The earl of Briftol, who, from 


conviction, or intereft, or levity, or complaifance for the company with whom he 


lived, had changed his religion during the King’s exile, was regarded as the head 
of this party. 


Tue church patty had, during fo many years, fuffered fuch injuries and indig- 
nities from the fe€taries of every denomination, that no moderation, much Jefs de- 


ference, was on this occafion to be expected in their ecclefiaftics, Even the laity 
of that communion feemed now difpofed to retaliate upon their enemies, according 
to the ufual meafures‘of party juftice. This fe@ or faGion (for it was a mixture of 
both) encouraged the rumours of plots and confpiracies again{t the government ; 
crimes, which, without any apparent caufe, they imputed to their adverfaries. 
110N, in order to comprehend the 
Prefbyterians, they gladly laid hold'of the prejudices, which prevai 


fect, in order to eject them from all their livings. By the bill of uni 


And inftead of enlarging their terms of commut 


formity it was 
required, that every clergyman fhould be re-ordained, if he had not before received 


- epilcopal ordination; fhould declare his affent to every thing contained in the book 
} P ? > 


of Common Prayer ; fhould take the oath of canonical obedience ; fhould abjure 
the folemn Jeague and covenant, and fhould renounce the principle of tal 
©n any pretence whatfoever, againft the King. 

Luis bill re-inftated the church in the fame condition, in which it ftood before 
the commencement of the civil wars ; and as the old perfecuting laws of Elizabeth 
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Chap. 1. ftill fubfifted in their full rigor, and new claufes of a like nature were now enacted, 
1662, ali the King’s promifes of toleration and of indulgence to tender confciences were 
thereby eluded and broken. ’Tis true, Charles, in his declaration from Breda, had 
exprefied his intention of regulating that indulgence by the advice and authority 
of Parliament: But this limitation could never reafonably be extended to a total 
infringement and violation of his promife. It is agreed, that the King did not vo- 
luntarily concur with this violent meafure, and that the zeal of Clarendon and of 
the church party among the Commons, feconded by the intrigues of the Catholics, 

was the real caufe, which extorted his confent. 


Tift Royalifts, who now predominated, were very ready to fignalize their vic- 
tory, by eftablifhing thofe high principles of Monarchy, which their antagonifts had 
controverted: But when any real power or revenue was demanded for the crown, 
they were neither fo forward nor fo liberal in their conceffions as the King would 
gladly have wifhed. Tho’ the Parliament paffed laws for regulating the navy, they 
took no notice of the army ; and declined giving their fanction to this dangerous 
innovation. The King’s debts were become into!erable ; and the Commons were 
at lat conftrained to vote him an extraordinary fupply of 1,200,000 pounds, to be 
levied by eighteen months affeffment. But befides that this fupply was much in- 
-ferior to the occafion, the King was obliged earneftly to follicit the Commons, be- 
fore he could obtain it; and, in order to convince the Houfe of its abfolute neceffity, 
he defired them to examine ftrictly into all his receipts and difburfements. Find- 
‘ing likewife upon enquiry, that the feveral branches of revenue fell much fhort of 
the fums expected, they at laft, after much delay, voted a new impofition of two 
fhillings on each hearth ; and this tax they fettled on the King during life. The 
whole eftablifhed revenue, however, did not, for many years, exceed a million *; 
a fum confeffedly too narrow for the public expences. A very rigid frugality at 
leaft, which the King wanted, would have been requifite to make it fufficient for 
the dignity and fecurity of the government. After all bufinefs was difpatched, the 
Parliament was prorogued. 


1gth of May. 
King’s mar- Berore the Parliament rofe, the court was employed in making preparations 


riage. for the reception of the new Queen, Catherine of Portugal, to whom the King 
was betrothed, and who had juft landed at Portfmouth. During the time, that 
the Proteétor carried on the war with Spain, he was naturally led to fupport the 
Portuguefe in their revolt ; and he engaged himfelf by treaty to fupply them with 
10,000 men for their defence againft the Spaniards. On the King’s reftoration, 
advances were made by Portugal for the renewal of that alliance ; and in order to 
bind the friendfhip clofer, an offer was made of the Portuguefe Princefs and a 
portion of 300,000 pounds, together with two fortrefies, Tangiers in Africa and 


* D’Eftrades, 25th of July, 1661. Mr. Ralph’s Hiftory, Vol. i, p. 176, 
Bombay 
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Bombay in the Eaft Indies. Spain, who, after the peace of the Pyrenees, bent 
all her force to recover Portugal, now in appearance abandoned by France, took 
the alarm, and endeavoured to fix Charles in an oppofite intereft. The Catholic 
King offered to adopt any other Princefs as a daughter of Spain, either the Prin- 
cefs of Parma, or, what he thought more popular, fome Proteftant Princefs, the 
daughter of Denmark, Saxony, or Orange: And on any of thefe, he promifed 
to confer a dowry equal to that offered by Portugal. But many reafons inclined 
Charles rather to accept of the Portuguefe propofals. The great diforders in the 
eovernment and finances of Spain, made the execution of her promifes be much 
doubted; and the King’s urgent wants demanded fome fupply of money. The 
intereft of the Englifh commerce likewife feemed to require, that the independancy 
of Portugal fhould be fupported ; left the union of that crown with Spain fhould 
put the whole treafures of America into the hands of one’potentate. The claims 
too of Spain upon Dunkirk and Jamaica, rendered it impoffible, without farther 
conceffions, to obtain the cordial friendfhip of that power: And on the other 
hand, the offer, made by Portugal, of two fuch confiderable fortreffes, promifed 
a great acceflion to the naval force of England. Above all, the propofal of a 
Proteftant Princefs was no allurement to Charles, whofe inclinations led him 


_ ftrongly to give the preference to a Catholic alliance. According to the moft pro+ 


bable accounts +, the refolution of marrying the daughter of Portugal was taken 
by the King, unknown to all his minifters; and no remonftrances could prevail 
with him to alter his intentions, The chancellor, with Ormond and Southampton, 
urged many oppofite reafons; and particularly infifted on a report, which was 
current, of the incapacity of the Princefs to have children: But their arguments 
were rejected. When the matter was laid before the council, all voices concurred 
in approving the refolution; and the Parliament exprefled the fame complaifance- 
And thus was concluded, feemingly with univerfal confent, the inaufpicious mar- 
riage with Catharine, a Princefs of virtue, but who was never able, either by the 
graces of her perfon or humour, to make herfelf agreeable to the King. The re- 
port however of her natural inc@pacity to have children, feems to have been 
groundlefs; fince fhe was twice declared to be pregnant f. 

Tue feftivity of thefe efpoufals was clouded by the trial and execution of crimi- 
nals. Berkftead, Cobbet, and Okey, three Regicides, had efcaped beyond fea ; 


3 


+; Carte’s Ormond, Vol. il. p. 254. This account feems better fupported, than that in Ablancourt’s 
Memoirs, that the chancellor chiefly pufhed the Portuguefe alliance.. The fecret tranfactions of the 


court of England could not be fuppofed.to be much known toa French refident at Lifbon : And what-- 


ever oppofition the chancellor made, he would certainly endeavour to conceal it from the Queen and 
all her family; and even in the parliament and council would fupport the refolution already taken. 
+ Lord Lanfdown’s defence of general Monk. Temple, Vol. ii. p. 154. 
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and after wandering-fome time concealed in Germany, came’ privately to Delft, 
having appointed their families to. meet them in that,place. They were difcovered 
by Downing, the, King’s refident in Holland, who had formerly ferved the Pro- 
tector and Commonwealth in the fame ftation, and who once had even been chap- 
lain to Okey’s regiment. He applied to the States for a warrant to arreft them. 
Tt had been ufual for the States. to grant. thefe, warrants ;, tho’ at the fame time, 
they. had ever, been careful fecretly to advertife. the perfons, that they might be 
enabled to make their. efcape.. This precaution was eluded by the vigilance and 
difpatch of Downing. . He quickly feized the criminals, hurried them on board 
a frigate which lay off the coaft, and fent them to England. —Thefe three men 
behaved with more moderation and fubmiffion than any of the other Regicides, 
who had fuffered. . Okey. in particular,,at the place of execution, prayed for the’ 
King, and expreffed, his intention,--had he lived, of fubmitting peaceably to the 
eftablifhed government. . He had rifen during the wars from being a chandler in 
London to a high rank in the army;.and inall his conduct appeared to be a man 
of humanity and honour. Inconfideration of his good character and of his dutiful 
behaviour, his body was given his. friends to be buried, 

THE attention of the public was much engaged by the trial of two diftinouithed 
criminals, Lambert and. Vane... Thefe: men, tho’ none of the immediate murdeér- 
ers of the King, had been excepted from the general indemnity, and committed 
to prifon: The Copyention-Parliament, however, was fo favourable to them, as to 
petition the King, if they fhould be found guilty, to fufpend their execution : But 
this new, Parliament, more zealous for Monarchy, : applied for their trial and con- 
demnation... Not to revive difputes, which wére better buried in oblivion, the in- 
diétment of Vane did not comprehend any of his actions during the war between 
the King and Parliament: It, extended only to his behaviour after the late King’s 
death, as member of the council of State, and fecretary of the navy ; where fide- 
lity to the truft repofed in him, required his, oppofition to. Monarchy. 

Vane wanted neither courage nor capacity to avail himfelf of this advantage. 
He urged, that,. if a compliance: with the gov@rnment, at that time eftablifhed in 
England, and an acknowlegement of its authority, were to be regarded as criminal, 
the whole nation had incurred equal guilt, and none would remain, whofe inno- 
cence could entitle them to try or condemn him for his pretended treafons: That, 
according to thefe maxims, wherever an illegal authority was eftablithed by force, 
a total and univerfal deftruction muft enfue: while the ufurpers profcribed one 
part of the nation for difobedience, the lawful Prince punithed the other for come 
pliance: That. the legiflature of England, forefeeing this violent fituation, had 
provided for public fecurity by the famous ftatute of Henry the VIIth ; in which it 
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was enacted, that no man, in cafeof-any revolution, fhould ever be queftioned for 
his obedience to the King in being: That-whether the eftablithed government was 
a Monarchy or a Commonwealth, the reafon of the thing was ftill the fame; nor 
ought the expelled Prince to think-himfelf entitled to allegiance, fo long as he 
could not afford protection: That it belonged not to private perfons, poffefied of 
no power, to difcufs the title of their governors ; and every ufurpation, even the 
moft flagrant, would equally require obedience with the moft legal eftablifhment : 
That the controverfy between the Jate King and his Parliament was of the moft 
delicate nature; and men of the greateft probity had been divided in their choice 
of the party which they fhould embrace : That the Parliament, being rendered un- 
diffoluble but by their own confent,. was become a kind of co: 6rdinate power with 
the King; and as the cafe was thus entirely new and unknown'to the conftitution, 
it ought not to be tried rigidly by the letter of the antient laws : That for his part, 
all the violences, which had been put upon the Parliament, and upon the perfon 
of the Sovereign, he had ever.condemned; nor had he once appeared in the houfe 
for fome’ time before and after. the execution of the King: That, finding the 
whole government. thrown into diforder, he was’ ftill refolved, in every revolution, 
to adhere to the Commons, the root, the foundation of all Jawful authority : That 
in profecution of this principle, he had cheerfully undergone all. the violence of 
Cromwel’s tyranny; and would no v, with equal alacrity, expofe himfelf to ‘the 
rigours of perverted law and juftice: That tho’ it was in-his power, on the King’s 
reftoration, to have efcaped from his enemies, he was determined, in imitation ‘of 
the moft illuftrious names of antiquity, to perifh in defence of liberty, and to give 
teftimony with his blood for that honourable caufe, in which he had been enlifted: 
And that, befides the ties, with which God and nature had bound him to his na- 
tive country, he was voluntarily engaged by the moft facred covenant, whofe obli- 
gation no earthly power fhould ever be able to make him relinguith, 

Att the defence, which Vane could make, was fruitlefs. The court, confidering 
more the general opinion of his active guilt in the beginning and profecution of the 
civil wars, than the articles of treafon charged againft him, took advantage of the 
letter of the law, and brought him in guilty. His courage deferted him not upon 


fe firp- 
a 


his condemhation. Tho’ timid by nature, the, perfwafion: of a juft cau 
sorted him againft the terrors of death: while his enthufiafm, excited by the prof- 
o ? ? / 

pect of glory, embellifhed the conclufion of a life, which, thro” the whole courfe 
a ~ 7 - 

of it, had been fo much disfigured by the orevalence of that principle. Lett pits 

2 oO L 

for a courageous fufferer fhould make impreffion on the populace, drummers were 


Chap. I, 


1662, 


11th of June, 


placed under the-feaffold, whofe noife, as he began to launch out in reflections on and execu. 


the government, drowned his voice; and admonifhed him to temper the ardour ot 
hic 
his 


ction, 


14th of June, 
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his zeal. He was not aftonifhed at this unexpected incident. In all his behaviour, 
there appeared a firm and animated intrepidity ; and he confidered death but as a 
paflage to that eternal felicity, which he believed to be prepared for him, 

Tus man, fo celebrated for his parliamentary talents, and for his capacity in 
bufinefs, has left fome writings behind him: They treat, all of them, of religious 
fubjects, and are abfolutely unintelligible: No traces of eloquence, or even of 
common fenfe appear in them, A ftrange paradox! did we not know, that men 
of the greateft genius, where they relinquifh by principle the ufe of their reafon, 
are only enabled by their vigour of mind, to work themfelves the deeper into 
error and abfurdity. It was remarked, that, as Vane, by being the chief inftru- 
ment of Strafford’s death, had firft opened the way for that deftruction, which 
overwhelmed the nation; fo by his own death he clofed the fcene of blood. He 
avas the laft that fuffered on account of the civil wars. Lambert, tho’ condemned, 
was reprieved at the bar; and the judges declared, that, if Vane’s behaviour had 
been equally dutiful and fubmiffive, he would have experienced like lenity in the 
King. Lambert furvived his condemnation near thirty years. ~ He was confined 


to the ifle of Guernfey ; where he lived contented, forgetting all his paft fchemes 
of greatnefs, and entirely forgot by the nation. 


However odious Vane and Lambert to the Prefbyterians, that party had no 
leizure to rejoice at their condemnation. The fatal St. Bartholomew approached ; 


the day, when the clergy were obliged by the late law, either to relinquifh their 


livings, or to fign the articles required of them. A combination had been entered 


into by the more zealous of the Prefbyterian ecclefiaftics to refufe the fubfcription ; 
in hopes, that the bifhops would not dare at once to expel fo great a number of the 
moft popular preachers. The Catholic party at court, who defired a great rent 
among the Proteftants, encouraged them in this obftinacy, and gave them hopes, 
that the King would proteét them in their refufal. The King himfclf, by his irre- 
folute conduct, contributed, either from defign or accident, to encreafe this opinion, 
Above all, the terms of fubfcription had been made very ftrict and rigid, on pur- 
pofe to difguft all the zealous and fcrupulous among the Prefbyterians, and deprive 
them of their livings. About 2000 of the clergy, in one day, relinquifhed their 
cures ; and to the great aftonifhment of the court, facrificed their intereft to their 
religious tenets. Fortified by fociety in their fufferings, they were refolved to un- 
dergo any hardfhips, rather than openly renounce thofe principles, which, on other 
occafions, they were fo apt, from interelt, to warp or elude. ~The church enjoyed 
the pleafure of retaliation ; and even pufhed, as ufual, the vengeance farther than 
the offence. During the dominion of the Parliamentary party, a fifth of the liv- 
ings had been left to the ejected clergy; but this indulgence, tho’ at firft infifted on 


by 
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by the Houfe of Peers, was now refufed-to the Prefbyterians, However difficult 
to conciliate peace among theologians, it was hoped by many that fome relaxation 
in the terms of communion might have kept the Prefbyterians united to the 
church, and have cured thofe ecclefiaftical faétions, which had been fo fatal, and 
were ftill fo dangerous. Bifhoprics were offered to Calamy, Baxter and Reynolds, 
great leaders among the Prefbyterians; the laft only could be prevailed with to 
accept. Deaneries and other promotions were refufed by many. 


Tue. next meafure of the King has.nothad the good fortune ta be juftified by any 
party 5 but is often confidered. as one of the greateft miftakes, if not blemifhes, of 
his reign; ’Tis, the fale of Dunkirk tothe French, The parfimonious maxims of the Dankirk 
Parliament, and the liberal, not to fay lavifh, difpofition of the King, were but ill etary 
fuited to each other ;, and notwi:hftanding all the fupplies voted him, his treafury 
was ftill very empty and very much indebted. He had received the fum of 200,6 50 


crowns from France; but the forces fent.over to Portugal, and the fleets, ma 
in order to defend that kingdom, hadsalready, coft the King that fam, and together 
with it, above,double the money, which he had received for the Queen’s dowry *, 
The time fixed;for payment of his fifter’s portion to the duke of Orleans was now 
approaching. ‘Tangiers, a fortrefs from. which great benefit was expected, was 
become an additional burthen on the crown; and Rutherford, who now com- 
manded in Dunkirk, had encreafed the charge of that garrifon to a hundred and 
twenty thoufand pounds a year. ‘Thefe confiderations had fuch influence, not 
only on the King, but even on Clarendon, that that uncorrupt. minifter was the 
moft forward to advife the accepting a fum of money in lieu of a place which, he 
thought, the King, from the narrow ftate of his revenue, was no-longer able to 
retain, By the treaty with Portugal, it was ftipulated, that Dunkirk fhould 
never be yielded to the Spaniards: France was therefore the only purchafer that 
remained. D’Eftrades was invited over by a letter from the chancellor himfelf, 
in order to conclude the bargain, Nine hundred thoufand pounds were demand- 
ed: One hundred thoufand were offered. The Englifh by degrees lowered theif 
demands: The French raifed their offer: And the bargain was ftruck at 400,000 
pounds. ‘The artillery and ftores were valued at a fifth of the fam +. The im- 
portance of this fale was not, at that time, fufficiently known, either abroad or at 
home ¢. The French Monarch himfelf, tho’ fo fond of acquifitions, and fo good 
a judge 
* D'Eftrade, 17th of Auguft, 1662. + Id. 21ft of Auguft, 12th of Sep'ember, 1662. 

{ It appears, however, irom many of D’Eftrade’s letiers, particularly that of the 2ift of Auguft, 
1€61, that the King might have transferred Dunkirk to the Parliement, who would not have refufed 


to bear the charges of it, but were unwilling to give money to the King for that purpofe. The King 
Vou. VI. xX on 
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Chap. I. a judge of his own interefts, thought that he had made a very hard bargain *, 


1662. 


Declaration 
of indul- 
gence. 

zoth of De- 
cember. 


and this fum, in appearance fo fmall, was the utmoft which he would allow his 


ambaffador to offer. 

A new incident difcovered fuch a glimpfe of the King’s charaéter and prin- 
ciples of policy as at firft the nation was fomewhat at a lofs how to interpret, but 
fuch as fubfequent events, by degrees, rendered fufficiently plain and manifett. 
He iffued a declaration on pretence of mitigating the rigours contained in the 
aé of uniformity. After expreffing his firm refolution to obferve the general 
indemnity, and to truft entirely to the affeétions of his fubjects, not. to any 
military power, for the fupport of his throne; he mentioned the promifes of li- 
berty of confcience, contained in his declaration of Breda. And he fubjoined, 
that, ‘as in the firft place he had been zealous to fettle the uniformity of the 
<< church of England, in difcipline, ceremony and government, and fhall ever 
<< conftantly maintain it: So as for what concerns the penalties upon thofe who, 
«< living peaceably, do not conform themfelves thereunto, thro’ fcruple and ten- 
«: dernefs of mifguided confcience, but modeftly and without fcandal perform 
«¢ their devotions in their own way, he fhould make it his fpecial care, fo far as 
<< in him lay, without invading the freedom of Parliament, to incline their wif- 
«* dom next approaching feffions to concur with him in making fome fuch att for 
<* that purpofe, as may enable him to exercife, with a more univerfal fatisfaction, 
“¢ that power of difpenfing, which he conceived to be inherent in him +.” Here | 
a moft important prerogative was exercifed by the King; but under fuch artificial 
referves and limitations as might prevent the full difcuffion of the claim, and obvi- 
ate a breach between him and his Parliament. The foundation of this meafure 
tay much deeper, and was of the utmoft confequence. 


Tue King, during his exile, had imbibed ftrong prejudices in favour of the 
Catholic religion ; and according to the moft probable accounts, had already been 
reconciled in form to the church of Rome. The great zeal, expreffed by the 
parliamentary party againft all Papifts, had always, from a fpirit of oppofition, 
inclined the court and all the Royalifts to adopt more favourable fentiments towards 
that fect, who, thro’ the whole courfe of the civil wars, had ftrenuoufly fupported 


on the other hand was jealous, left the Parliament fhould acquire any fuch feparate dominion or au- 
thority : A proof that the government was not as yet fettled into that compofure and mutual confi- 
dence, which is abfolutely requifite for conducting it. 

* Id, 3d of October, 1662. ‘The chief importance indeed of Dunkirk to the Englith was, that it 
was able extremely to diftrefs their trade, when in the hands of the French: But it was Lewis the 
XIVth who firft made it a good fea. port. England can have no occafion to tranfport armies to the 
continent, bat in fupport of fome ally whofe towns ferve to the fame purpofe as Dunkirk would, if 
in the hands of the Englifh. 


+ Kennet’s Regifter, p. 850. 
the 
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the rights of the Sovereign. The rigour too, which the King, during his abode Chap. f. 
in Scotland, had experienced from the Prefbyterians, difpofed him to run intothe 152. 
other extreme, and to bear a kindnefs to the party, moft oppofite in its genius to 

the feverity of thofe religionifts. The folicitations and importunities of the Queen 

mother, the contagion of the company which he frequented, the view of a more 

fplendid and courtly mode of worfhip, the hopes of indulgence in pleafure ; all 

thefe caufes operated powerfully on a young Prince, whofe carelefs and diflolute 

temper made him incapable of adhering clofely to the principles of his early edu- 

gation. But if the thoughtlefs humour of Charles rendered him an eafy convert 

to Popery, the fame difpofition ever prevented the theological tenets of that fect 

from taking any faft hold of him. _ During his vigorous ftate of health, while his 

blood was warm and his fpirits high, a contempt and difregard of all religion 

held poffeffion of his mind; and he might more properly be denominated a Deift 

than a Catholic. But in thofe revolutions of temper, when the love of raillery 

gave place to reflection, and his penetrating, but negligent underftanding, was 

clouded with fears and apprehenfions, he had ftarts of more fincere conviction, 

and a fect, which always poffefied his inclinations, was then matter of his jud 


ge- 
ment and opinion. 


Burt tho’ the King thus floated, during his whole reign, between irreligion, 
which he more openly profefled, and Popery, to which he retained a fecret pro-- 
penfity, his brother, the duke of York, had zealoufly adopted all the principles 
of that theological party. His eager temper and narrow underftanding made him 
a thorough convert, without any referve from intereft, or doubts from reafoning 
and enquiry. By his application to bufinefs, he had acquired a great afcendant 
over the King, who, tho’ poffeffed of much more difcernment, was glad to throw 
the burthen of affairs on the Duke, of whom he entertained little jealoufy. On 
pretence of eafing the Proteftant diffenters, they agreed upon a plan for intro- 
ducing a general toleration, and giving the Catholics the free exercife of their 
religion ; at leaft, the exercife of it in private houfes. The two brothers faw 
with pleafure fo numerous and popular a body of the clergy refute conformity ; 
and it was hoped, that, under fhelter of their name, the fmall and hated fect of 
the Catholics might meet with favour and protection, 


Bur while the King pleaded his early promifes of toleration, and infifted on 1663. 
many other plaufible topics, the Parliament, who fat a little after the declaration 18th of Fo 
: so : .  bruary. 
was iffued, could by no means be fatisfied. with this meafure. Fhe declared in- 
tention of eafing the Diffenters, and the fecret purpofe of favouring the Catholics, 
were equally difagreeable to them ; and in thefe prepoffeffions they were encouraged 

X 2 by 
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by the King’s minifters theméelves, particularly the chancellor. The houfe of 


Commons reprefented to the King, that his declaration of Breda contained no 
an expreffion of his in- 


promife to the Prefbyterians and other Diffenters, but only 
tentions, upon the fuppofition of the Parliament’s concurrence ; that even if the 
Nonconformifts had been entitled to plead a promife, they had entrufted this claim, 
as well as all their other rights and privileges, to the Houfe of Commons, who 
were their reprefentatives, and who now freed the King from that obligation , 
that it was not to be fuppofed, that his Majelty and the Houfes were fo bound by 
that declaration as to be incapacitated from making any laws, which might be con- 
trary to it; that even at the King’s reftoration, there were laws of uniformity in 
force, which could not be difpenfed with but by act of Parliament 5 and that the 
indulgence propofed would prove moft pernicious both to Church and State, 
would open the door to fchifm, encourage faétion, difturb the public peace, and 
difcredit the wifdom of the legiflature. The King did not think proper, after this 
remonftrance, to infift any farther at prefent on the project of indulgence. 

In order to deprive the Catholics of all hopes, the two Houfes concurred in a 
remonftrance againft them. The King gave a very gracious anfwer; tho’ he 
fcrupied not to profefs his gratitude towards many of that perfuafion, on account 
of their faithful fervices in his father’s caufe and in his own. A proclamation, for 
form’s fake, was foon after iffued againft Jefuits and Romith priefts : But-care was 
taken, by the very terms of it, to render it ineffectual. The Parliament had al- 
lowed, that all the foreign priefts, belonging to the two Queens, fhould be ex- 
cepted, and that a permiffion for them to remain in England fhould ftill be 
granted. In the proclamation, the word foreign was purpofely omitted; and the 
Queens were thereby authorized to give protection to as many Englith priefts as 
they fhould think proper. 

Tuar the King might reap fome advantage from his compliances, however 
fallacious, he engaged the Commons anew into an examination of his revenue, 
which, chiefly by the negligence in levying it, had proved, he faid, much infe- 
rior to the public charges. Notwithftanding the price of Dunkirk, his debts, 
he complained, amounted to a confiderable fum; and to fatisfy the Commons, 
that the money formerly granted him had not been prodigally expended, he 
offered to lay before them the whole account of his difburfements. It is however 
agreed on all hands, that the King, tho’, during his banifhment, he had ma- 
naged his fmall and precarious. income with great order and ceconomy, had now 
much abated of thefe virtues, and was unable to make his royal revenues fuffice 
for his expences. The Commons, without entering into too nice a difquifition, 
voted 
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t voted him four fubfidies., and.this was the laft time, that taxes were levied in Chap. 1 

' that manner. 1663. 

I SevERAL laws were made this feffion with regard to trade. The militia alfo 

: came under confideration, and fome rules were eftablithed for ordering and arming 

i it. It was enacted, that the King thould have\no power of keeping the militia un- 

0 der arms. above fourteen days in the year. The fituation of this ifland, together with 

); its great naval power, has always occafioned other means of fecurity, however requi- 

y fite,: to’ be much neglected amongft us: And the Parliament fhowed here a very 

Is fuperfluous jealoufy of the King’s ftictnefs in difciplining the militia, The prin- 

i ciples of liberty rather require a contrary jealoufy. 

i Tur eat! of Briftol’s friendfhip with Clarendon, which had fubfifted, with greag 

4 intimacy, daring their exile and the diftreffes of the royal party, had been confider- 

nh ably impared fince the reftoration, by the chancellor’s refufal of his affent to fome 

lis grants, which Briftol had applied for to a court lady: And a little after, the latter 
nobleman, agreeable to the impetuofity and indifcretion of his temper, broke out 

12 againtt the minifter in the moft outrageous manner, fie even entered a charge of 

he treafon againft him before the Houfe of Peers ; but had concerted his plan fo im- 

int prudently, that the judges, when confulted, declared, that, neither for its matter, 

fr nor its form, could it legally be received. The articles indeed refemble more the 

- incoherent altercations of a paffionate enemy, than a ferious charge fit to be 

il difcuffed by a court’of judicature ; and Briftol himfelf was fo afhamed of his con- 

a dué& and defeat, that he abfconded during fome time. Notwithftanding his fine 

be talents, his eloquence, his {pirit, and his courage, he could never regain the cha- 

me ra@ter, which he loft by this hafty and: precipitant meafure. 

. But tho’ Clarendon was able to elude this rafh affault, he was fenfibly declining necine of 
in his credit at court; and in proportion as the King found himfelf eftablifhed on the Clarendon’s 
throne, he began to alienate himfelf from a minifter whofe character was fo little oem, 

is fuited to his own. The King’s favour for the Catholics was always oppofed by 

My Clarendon, public liberty was fecured againft all attempts of the over-zealous Roy- 

ie alifts, prodigal grants were checked or refufed, and the dignity of his own charac- 

rs, ter was fo much confulted by the chancellor, that he made it an inviolable rule, 

Ns, as did alfo his friend, Southampton, never to:enter into any connexion with the 

he royal miftreffes. The King’s favourite was Mrs, Palmer, afterwards created dut- 

ver chefs of Cleveland; a;woman prodigal, rapacicus, diffolute, violent, revengeful. 

ate She failed not in her turn to undermine Clarendon’s credit with his mafter; and 

of her fuccefs was at this time made apparent ro the whole world. Secretary Nicho- 

ce las, the chancellor’s great friend, was removed from his place; and Sir Harry 

i, Bennet, his avowed enemy, was advanced to that office, Bennet was foon after. 

rd created lord Arlington. 
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Tuo’ the King’s conduct had hitherto, fince his reftoration, been, in the main, 
laudable, men of penetration began to obferve, that thofe virtues, by which he had, 
at firft, fo much dazled and enchanted the nation, had great fhow, but not equal 
folidity. His good underftanding loft much of its influence by his want of appli- 
cation; his bounty was more the refult of a facility of difpofition than of any ge- 
nerofity of character; his focial humour led him frequently to neglect his dig- 
nity; his love of pleafure was not attended with proper fentiment and decency; 
and while he feemed to bear a goodwill to every one that approached him, he had 
a heart not very capable of fincere friendfhip, and he had fecretly entertained a very 
bad opinion and diftruft of mankind. But above all, what fullied his character in 
the eyes of good judges was his negligent ingratitude towards the unfortunate cava- 
liers, whofe zeal and fufferings for the royal caufe had known no bounds. This” 
conduct however in the King may, from the circumftances of his fituation and 
temper, admit of fome excufe; at leaft, of fome alleviation. As he had been 
reftored more by the efforts of his reconciled enemies than of his antient friends, 
the former pretended a title to fhare his favour ; and being from practice, acquaint- 
ed with public bufinefs, they were better qualified to execute any truft committed 
tothem. The King’s revenues were far from being large, or even equal to his 
neceffary expences; and his miftrefies, and the companions of his mirth and plea- 
fures, gained by follicitation every requeft from his eafy temper. The very po- 
verty, to which the more zealous Royalifts had reduced themfelves, by render- 
ing them infignificant, made them unfit to fupport the King’s meafures, and 
gaufed him to regard them asa ufelefs incumbrance. And as many falfe and ri- 
diculous claims of merit were offered, his natural indolence, averfe to a ftric& 
difcuffion or enquiry, led him to treat them all with equal indifference. The 
Parliament took fome notice of the poor cavaliers. Sixty thoufand pounds were 
at one time diftributed among them: Mrs. Lane alfo and the Penderells had 
handfome prefents and penfions from the King. But the greateft part of the 
Royalifts ftill remained in poverty and diftrefs ; aggravated by the cruel difap- 
pointment of their fanguine hopes, and by feeing favour and preferment beltow- 
ed upon their moft inveterate foes. With regard to the a¢t of indemnity and 
oblivion, they univerfally faid, that it was an act of indemnity to the King’s ene- 
mies, and of oblivion to his friends, 
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A new feffion ——Rupture with Holland.——A new feffion. Victory of 
the Englifhb———Rupture with France. Rupture with Denmark.— 
New fefion——Sea-fight of four days. Viétory of the Englijh. 
Fire of London. Advances towards peace-—Difgrace at Chatham— 
Peace of Breda—Clarendon’s fall,—and banifhment.—State of France, 

Character of Lewis XIV. French invafion of the Low Countries. 

Negotiations, Triple league. Treaty of Aix-la-chapelle, 

Affairs of Scotland, and of Ireland. 


HE. next feffions of Parliament difcovered a continuance of the fame prin- 1664. 

ciples, which had actuated all the foregoing. Monarchy and the church 16th of 
were ftill the objects of tender affection. During no period of the prefent reign, pein 
did this fpirit pafs more evidently the bounds of reafon and moderation. : 


Tue King in his fpeech to the Parliament, had ventured openly to demand a 
repeal of the triennial aét; and he even went fo far as to declare, that, notwith- 
ftanding the law, he never would allow any Parliament to be affembled by the me- 
thods prefcribed in that famous ftatute. The Parliament, without taking offence 
at this declaration, repealed the law; and in lieu of aj] the fecurities, formerly 
provided, fatisfied themfelves with a general claufe, ‘* that Parliaments fhould not 
‘< be interrupted above three years at the moft.” As the Englith Parliament had 
now raifed itfelf to be a regular check and controul upon royal power; ’tis evi- 
dent, that they oughr ftill to have preferved a regular fecurity for their mecting, 
and not to have trufted entirely to the goodwill of the King, who, if ambitious or 
enterprifing, had fo little reafon to be pleafed with thefe affemblies. Before the 
end of Charles’s reign, the nation had occafion to feel very fenfibly the bad ef- 

‘Feats of this repeal. 

By the act of uniformity, every clergyman, who fhould officiate without being 
properly qualified, was punifhable by fines and imprifonment: But this fecurity was 
not thought fufficient for the church. It was now enacted, that, wherever five 
perfons above thofe of the fame houfehold, fhould aflemble ina religious congre- 
gation, every one of them was liable, for the firft offence, to be imprifoned three 

months 
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months or pay five pounds; for the fecond, to be imprifoned fix months or pay 
ten pounds ; and for the third, to be tranfported feven years or pay one hundred 
pounds, The Parliament had only in their eye the malignity of the fectaries: They 
thould have carried their attention farther, to the caufe of that malignity, the for- 
mer reftraint and hardfhips, which they had undergone. 

Tux Commons likewife paffed.a vote, that the wrongs, difhonours, and indigni- 
ties, offered tothe Englifh by the fubjects of the United Provinces, were the great- 
eft obftrutions to all foreign trade: And they promifed to affift the King with 
their lives and fortunes in afferting the rights of his crown againft all oppofition 
whatfoever. This was the firft open ftep towards a Dutch war. We muft ex- 
plain the caufes ane. motives of this meafure. 

Thar clofe union and confederacy, which, during a courfe of near feventy years, 
has fubfitted, without interruption or jealoufy, between England and Holland, is 
not fo much founded on the natural’ unalterable interefts of thefe States, as on their 
terror of the growing power of France, who, without their combination, it is ap- 
prehended would foon extend her dominion over Europe. In the firft years of 
Charles’s reign, when the ambitious genius of the French Monarch had not, as yet, 
difplayed itfelf 5 and’ when the mighty force of his people was, in a great meafure, 
unknown even to themfelves ; the rivalfhip of commerce, not checked by any other 
jealoufy or apprehenfion, had naturally in England begot a violent enmity againft 
the neighbouring Republic. 

Trave was beginning, among the Englith, to be a matter of very general con- 
cern; but notwithftanding all their efforts and. advantages, their commerce feem- 
ed hitherto to ftand upon a footing, which was fomewhat precarious. The Dutch, 
who, by induftry and frugality, were enabled to underfell them in every market, 
retained poffeffion of the moft lucrative branches.of commerce; and the Englifh 
merchants had the mortification to find, that all attempts to extend their;trade were 
ftill turned, by the vigilance of their rivals, to their lofsand difhonour. Their in- 
dignation increafed, when they confidered the fuperior naval power of England, 
the bravery of her officers and feamen, her favourable fituation by which fhe was 
enabled to intercept the whole Dutch commerce. By the profpect of thefe advan- 
tages, they were ftrongly prompted from motives lefs juft than political, to make 
war upon the States; and at once to ravifh from them by force, what they could 
not obtain, or could obtain but flowly, by fuperior fkill and induftry. 

Tie carelefs, unambitious temper of Charles rendered him litt'e capable of 
forming fo vatt a project as that of engroffing the commerce and naval power of 
Europe; yet could he not remain altogether infenfible to fuch obvious. and fuch 
tempting profpeéts. His genius, happily turned towards mechanics, inclined him 
to 
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‘to ftudy naval affairs, which, next to pleafure, he both loved the moft of allthings, Chap. IT. 
and underftood the beft. Tho’ the Dutch, during his exile, had expreffed towards 1064. 
him more civility and friendfhip, than he had received from any other foreign 
power; the Louveftein or ariftocratic faction, which, at this time, ruled the Com- 
monwealth, had fallen into clofe union with France; and could that party be fub- 
dued, he might hope, that his nephew, the young Prince of Orange, would be re- 
inftated in the authority, poffeffed by his anceftors, and would bring the States toa 
dependance under England. His narrow revenues made it ftill requifire for him to 
ftudy the humour of his people, which now ran violently towards war; and it has 
been fufpeéted, tho’ the fufpicion was not juftified by the event, that the hopes of 
diverting fome of the fupplies to his private ufe were not overlooked by.this necef- 
fitous Monarch. 
Tne duke of York, more ative and enterprizing, pufhed more eagerly the war 
with Holland. He defired an opportunity of diftinguifhing himfelf: He loved to 
cultivate commerce: He was at the head of a new African company, whofe trade 
was extremely checked by the fettlements of the Dutch : And perhaps, the bigotted 
prejudices, by which that Prince was always:fo'much governed, began, even fo 
early, to-inftill into him an antipathy againft a proteftant Commonwealth, the bul- 
wark of:the'reformation. Clarendon and Southampton, obferving that the nation 
was not fortified by any foreign alliance, were averfe to :the war; but their credit 
was now on the decline. 
By thefe concurring motives, the Court and Parliament were both of them in- 17th of May. 
4 clined to a Dutch war. The Parliament was prorogued without voting any fup- 
plies: But as they had been induced, without any open application from the Crown, 
i topafs that vote abovementioned againft the Dutch encroachments, it was reafonably 
t, confidered as fanction fufficient for the vigorous‘meafures, which were refolved on, 
h Downrne, the Englifh minifter at the Hague, a man of an infolent, impetuous 
\ temper, prefented a-memorial to the States, containing a lift of thofe depredations, 
\° which the Englifh complained of. It is remarkable, that all the pretended depre- 
i, dations preceded the year 1662, whena treaty of league and alliances had been re- 
newed with the Dutch; and thefe complaints were then thought, either fo unjuft 
or fo frivolous, that they had not been mentioned in that treaty. Two fhips alone, 
the Bonaventure and’the Good- hope, had been claimed by the Englifh; and it was : 
agreed, that they fhould profecute their claim by the ordinary courfe of juftice. 
The States had configned a fum of money, in .cafe the caufe fhould be decided 
againft them; but the matter was {till independance. Cary, who was entrufted 
by the proprietors with the management of the lawfuit for the Bonaventure, had 
refolved to accept of thirty thoufand pounds, which were offered him; but was 
‘Vou. VI. ¥ 2 hindered 
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hindered by Downing, who told him, that the claim was a matter of flate between: 


- the two nations, not a concern of private-perfons *. Thefe circumftances give us. 


no favourable idea of the juttice of the Englith pretenfions. 

Cares confined not himfelf to memorials and remonftrances. Sir Robert 
Hiolmes was fecretly difpatched with a fquadron of twenty-two fhips to the coaft of 
Africa. He not only expelled the Dutch from Cape Corfe, to which the Englifh: 
had fome pretenfions : He likewife feized the Dutch fettlements of Cape Verde 
and the Hle of Goree, together with. feveral fhips trading on that coaft. And 
having failed to America, he poffeffed himfelf of Nova Belgia, fince called New 
York; a territory, which James the’ firft had given by patent to the earl of 
Stirling, but which had never been planted but by the Hollanders. When the 
States complained of thefe hoftile meafures, the King, unwilling to avow what he 
could not well juftify, pretended to be totally ignorant of Holmes’s enterprize. 
He likewife confined Holmes tothe Tower ; but fome time after reftored him to- 
his liberty. ‘ 

Tue Dutch, finding that their applications for redrefs were likely to be eluded,. 
and that a ground of quarrel was induftrioufly fought for by the Englifh, began 
to arm with diligence. They even exerted, with fome precipitation, an act of 
vigor, which haftened on the rupture. Sir John Lawfon and de Ruyter had been 
fent with combined {quadrons into the Mediterranean, in order to chaftife the pyra- 
tical States on the coaft of Barbary ; and the time of their: feparation and return’ 
was now approaching, ‘The States fecretly difpatched orders to de Ruyter, that: 
he fhould take in proviftons at Cadiz, and failing towards the coaft of Guinea, 
should retaliate on the Englifh, and put the Dutch in pofleffion of thofe fettlements- 
whence Holmes had-expelled them. De Ruyter, having a confiderable force on 
board, met with no oppofition in Guinea. All the new acquifitions of the Englith, 
except Cape Corfe, were recovered from them. They. were even difpoffeffed of 
fome-old fettlements. Such of their fhips as fell into his hands were feized by de 
Ruyter. That.admiral failed next to America. He attacked Barbadoes, but was: 
repulfed, He afterwards committed hoftilities on Long Ifland. 

Meanwaite, the Englifh preparations for war were advancing with vigor and 
induftry. The King had received no fapplies from Parliament; but by his own 
funds and credit he was enabled to. equip a fleet: The city of London lent him. 
100,000 pounds: The fpirit of the nation feconded his armaments: He himfelf 
went from port to port, infpecting with great diligence, and encouraging the work:: 
And in alittle time the Englifh navy was put in a very formidable condition, 
Eight huadred thoufand pounds are faid to have been expended onthis armament. 


\ 
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When Lawfon arrived, and communicated his fufpicion of de Ruyter*s enterprize, 
orders were iffued for feizing all Dutch fhips; and 135 fell into the hands of the 
Englith. Thefe were not confifcated nor declared prizes, till afterwards, when 
war was proclaimed. 

Tue Parliament, when met, granted a fupply, the largeft by far, that had ever 
been given to a King of England, but no more than fufficient for the prefent un- 
dertaking. Near two millions and a half were voted, to be levied by quarterly 
payments in three years. The avidity of the merchants, together with the great 
profpect of fuccefs, had animated the whole nation againft the Dutch. 

A GREAT alteration was made this feffion in the method of taxing the clergy. 
In almoft all the other Monarchies of Europe, the affemblies, whofe confent was 
formerly requifite to the enacting of laws, were compofed of three eftates, the 
clergy, the nobility, and the commonalty, which formed fo many members of the 
political body, of which the King was conlidered as the head. In England too, 
the Parliament was always reprefented as confifting of three eftates; but their fe- 
paration was never fo diftiné&t as in other kingdoms. A convocation, however, 
had ufually fat at the fame time with the Parliament: Tho’ they poffeffed not a ne- 
gative voice in the paffing of laws, and affumed no further power than that of im- 
pofing taxes onthe clergy. By reafon of ecclefiaftical preferments, which he could 
beftow, the King’s influence over the church was more confiderable than over the 
laity; fothat the fubfidies, granted by the convocation, were commonly greater 
than thofe voted by the Parliament. The church, therefore, was not difpleafed to 
depart tacitely from the right of taxing herfelf, and allow the Commons to lay im- 
pofitions on ecclefiaftical revenues as on the reft of the Kingdom. In recompence, 
two fubfidies, which the convocation had formerly granted, were remitted, and the 
parochial clergy were allowed to vote at elections. Thus the church of England 
made a barter of power for profit. Their convocations, having become ufelefs to 
the Crown, have been very much difufed of late years, 

Tue Dutch faw, with the utmoft regret, a war approaching, whence they might 
dread the moft fatal confequences, but which afforded no profpect of advantage. 
They tried every art of negotiation, before they would come toextremity. Their 
meafures were at that time directed by John de Wit, a minifter equally eminent 

for greatnefs of mind, for capacity, and for integrity. Tho’ moderate in his pri- 
vate deportment, he knew how to adopt in his public councils thet magnanimity, 
which fuigs the minifter of a great ftate. It was ever his maxim, that no indepen- 
dant government fhould yield to another any evident point of reafon or equity ; and 
that all fuchconceffions, fo far from preventing war, ferved to no other purpofe 
than to provoke frefh claims and infolences. By his management a fpirit of union 
«3 was 
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was preferved in all the provinces ; great fums were levied ; and anavy was equip- 
ped, compofed of larger fhips than the Dutch had ever built before,.and able to 


cope with the fleet of England. 


As foon as certain intelligence arrived of de Ruyter’s enterprizes, Charles de- 
clared war againft the States. His fleet, confifting of 114 fail, befides firefhips 
and ketches, was commanded by the duke of York, and under him by prince 
Rupert and the earl of Sandwich. It had about 22,000 men on board. Ob- 
dam, who was admiral of the Dutch navy, of nearly equal force, declined not 
the combat. In the heat of aétion, when engaged ina clofe fight with the duke of 
York, Obdam’s fhip blew up. his accident much difcouraged the Dutch, who 
fed towards their own coaft. ‘Tromp alone, fon of the famous admiral, killed 
during the Protectorfhip, bravely fuftained’ with his fquadron the efforts of the 
Englifh, and protected'the rear of his countrymen. The vanquifhed had nineteen 
fhips funk and taken. The victors loft only one. Sir John Lawfon died foon: 


after of his wounds. 

Tr is affirmed, and with.great appearance of reafon, that this victory might have 
been rendered much more compleat, had not orders been iffued to flacken fail by 
Brounker, one of the duke’s bedchamber, who pretended authority from his matter. 
The duke difclaimed the orders; but Brounker never was fufficiently punifhed.for 
his temerity *. It is allowed, however, that the duke behaved. with great bravery 
during the aétion, He was long in the thickeft of the fire. ‘The earl of Fal- 
mouth, lord Mufkerry, and Mr. Boyle, were killed by one fhot at his fide, and 
covered him all over with their brains and gore. And it is not likely, that, in 
“a _purfuit, where even perfons of inferior flation, and of the moft cowardly difpo- 
fition, acquire courage, a commacder fhould feel his fpirits to. flag, and 
fhould turn from the back of an enemy, whofe face he had not been afraid to. 
encovnter. 3 

Tuis difafter threw the Dutch into confternation, and determined de Wit, who: 
was the foul of all their councils, to exert his military capacity, in ord-r to fupport 
the declining eourage of his countrymen. He went on board the fleet, which he 
took under his command; and he foon remedied all thofe diforders, which had been 
occafioned by the late misfortune. The genius of this man was of the moft ex- 
tenfive nature. He quickly became as much mafter of naval affairs, as if he had* 
from his infancy been educated in them;-.and he even improyed fome parts of pilo- 
tage and failing, beyond what men expert in thofe arts had‘ever been ablego attain.. 

* Bornet fufficiently accounts for Brounker’s impunity, by informing us, that-he was a favourite 


‘of the dutchefs of Cleveland, the King’s favourite miftrels, 
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Tux misfortunes of the Dutch determined their allies to act. for their affiftance 
and fupport. The King of France was engaged in a defenfive alliance with the 


Chap, IT; 
1665. 


States ; but as his naval force was yet in its infancy, he was extremely averfe, at Rupture with 


that time, from entering into a war with fo formidable a power as England. He 
tried long to mediate a peace between the two parties, and for that purpofe fent 
an embafly to’ London, .which returned without effecting any thing. Lord Hol- 
lis, the Englifh ambaflador at Paris, endeavoured to draw over Lewis to the fide of 
England; and in his mafter’s name, made him the moft tempting offers, _ Charles 
was content to abandon all the Spanifh Low. Countries to the French, without 


pretending to a foot of ground for himfelf ; provided Lewis wou'd allow him to. 


purfue his advantages againft the Dutch *, But the French Monarch, tho’ the 
conquelt, of that valuable territory. was the chief objet of his ambition, rejected 
the offer as contrary to his intereft: He thought, that, if the Englifh had once 
eftablifhed an uncontroleable dominion over. the fea and over commerce, they 
would foon be able to render his acquifitions a very dear purchafe to him, When 
de Lionne, the French fecretary, affured Van Buninghen, ambaflador of. the 
States, that this offer had been prefied on his mafter during fix months 5 ‘‘] can 
readily believe it,” replied the Dutchman ; ‘* I am fenfible that ic is the intereft 
« of England +.” 

Sucn_ were the eftablifhed maxims at that time with regard to the interefts of 
Princes. It muft however be allowed, that the politics of Charles in making this 
offer, were nota little hazardous. The extreme weaknefs of Spain would have 
rendered the French conquetts eafy and infallible : But the vigour of the Dutch, 
it might be forefeen, would make the fuccefs of the Englifh much more preca- 
rious. And even were the naval force of Holland totally annihilated, the acqui- 
fition of the Dutch commerce to England could not be relied on as a certain con- 
fequence ; nor is trade a conflant attendant of power, but depends on many 
other, and fome of them very delicate, circumftances, 


Tio’ the King of France was refolved to fupport the Hollanders in that unequal 
conteft, in which they were engaged ; he yet protracted his declaration, and em- 
ployed the time in naval preparations, both in the Ocean and the Mediterranean, 
The King of Denmark mean while was refolved not to remain an idle fpe€tator of. 
the conteft between the maritime powers. The part, which he acted, was the-moft 
extraordinary. He made a fecret agreement with Charles to feize all the Dutch. 
fhips in_his harbours, and.to fhare the fpoils with the Englifh, provided they would 
aMift him in executing this.meafure, . In order to encreafe his. prey, he perfidi- 
aufly invited the Dutch fhips.to take fhelter in his ports, and accordingly, 
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che Haft India fleet, very tichly Jaden, had put into Bergen. Sandwich, who now 
commanded the Eniglifh navy (the Duke having gone afhore) difpatched Sir Tho- 
mas Tiddiman with a (quadron to attack them; but whether from the King of 
Denmark’s delay in fending orders-to the governor, or, what is more probable, 
from his avidity in endeavouring to engrofs the whole booty, the Englifh admi- 
ral, tho” he behaved with great bravery, failed of his purpofe. The Danifh go- 
vernor fired upon hirr; and the Dutch, having had leifure to fortify themfelves, 
made a very gallant refiftance. 

Tue King of Denmark, feemingly afhamed of his conduct, concluded with Sir 
Gilbert Talbot, the Englifh envoy, an offenfive alliance againft the States; and at 
the very fame time, his refident at the Hague, by his orders, concluded an offen- 
five alliance againft, England. To this laft alliance he adhered, probably from 
jealoufy of the encreafing naval power of England; and he feized and confifcated all 
the Englith fhips in his harbours. This was a very fenfible check to the advanta- 
ges, which Charles had obtained over the Dutch. Not only a great blow was given 
to the Englifh commerce: The King of Denmark’s naval force was alfo confiderable, 
and threatened every moment a conjunétion with the Hollanders. That Prince | 
ftipulated to affift his allies with a fleet of thirty fail; and he received in return a 
yearly fubfidy of 1,500,000 crowns ; of which 300,000 were paid by France. 

Tue King endeavoured to counterballance thefe confederacies by acquiring new 
friends and allies. He had difpatched Sir Richard Fanfhaw into Spain, who met 
with a very cold reception. ‘That Monarchy was funk into a great degree of weak- 
nefs, and was menaced with an invafion from France; yet could not any motive 
prevail with Philip to enter into a cordial friendfhip with England. Charles’s al- 
liance with Portugal, the detention of Jamaica and Tangiers, the fale of Dunkirk 
to the French ; all thefe offences funk fo deep into the mind of the Spanifh Mo- 
narch, that no motive of intereft was fufficient to outweigh them. 

Tue bifhop of Munfter was the only ally that Charles could acquire. That 
prelate, a man of reftlefs enterprize and ambition, had entertained a violent ani- 
mofity againft the States; and he was eafily engaged, by the promife of fubfidies 
from England, to make an incurfion on that Republic. Witha tumultuary army 
of near 20,000 men, he invaded her territories, and met with weak refiftance. The 
land-forces of the States were as feeble and ill governed, as their fleets were gallant 
and formidable. But after committing great ravages in feveral of the provinces, 
a ftop was put to the progrefs of this warlike prelate. He had not military fkill 
fufficient to improve the advantages, which fortune had offeredhim. The King of 
France fent a body of 6000 men to oppofe him: Subfidies were not regularly re- 
mitted to him from England ; and many of his troops deferted for want of pay: 
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The eleGor of Brandenburgh threatened him with an invafion in his own State: 
And onthe whole, he was glad to conclude a peace under the mediation of 
France. On the-firft furmife.of his intentions, Sir William Temple was fent from 
London with money to fix him in his former alliance; but found, that he had 
arrived too late, 

Tue Dutch, encouraged by all thefe favourable circumftances, continued refo- 
lute to exert themfelves to the utmoft in their own defence, De Ruyter, their 
great admiral, was arrived from this expedition to Guinea : Their India fleet was 
come home in fafety: Their harbours were crowded with merchant fhips: Faétion 
at home was appeafed: The young Prince of Orange had _ put himfelf under the 
tuition of the States of Holland, and of de Wit, their penfionary, who executed his 
truft with great honour and fidelity: And the animofity, which the Hollanders en- 
tertained againft the attack of the Englifh, fo unprovoked, as they thought it, made 
them thirft for revenge, and hope for better fuccefs in their next enterprize. Such 
vigour was exerted in the common caufe, that, inorder the ‘better to man the 
fleet, all merchant fhips were prohibited'to fail, and-even the fitheries were total- 
ly fufpended *, 

Tue Englifh likewife continued in the fame difpofition ; tho” another more 
grievous calamity had joined itfelf to that of war. The plague had broke out in 
London; and that with fuch violence as to cut off, in lefs than a year, bear 


Tue good agreement ftill continued between the King and the Parliament. 
They, on their part, unanimoufly voted him the fupply demanded, twelve hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand pounds, to be levied in two years by monthly affeffments. 
And he, to gratify them, pafied the famous five-mile-aét, which has given occ 
fion to fuch gtievous and fuch juft complaints: The church, under pretence of 
guarding Monarchy againft its inveterate enemies, perfevered in the project of 
wracking its own enmity againft the Nonconformifts. It was enacted, that no 
diffenting teacher, who took not the non-refiftance oath above-mentioned, fhould, 
except upon the road, come within five miles of any corporation, or of any place, 
where he had preached after the act of oblivion. The penalty was a fine of fifty: 
pounds, and fix months imprifonment. By ejecting the Nonconformiit minifters 
from their churches, and prohibiting all feparate congregations, they had been 
rendered incapable of giining any livelihood by their fpiritual profeffion. . And 
now, under colour of removing them from places, where their influence might be 
dangerous, an expedient was fallen upon to deprive them of all means of fubfitt. 
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was found dead in his cabbin, all covered with blood. The Englith had the 
weather-gage of the enemy; but as the wind blew fo high, that they could not 
ufe their lower tire, they received {mall advantage from this circumftance. The 
Dutch fhot, however, fell chiefly on their fails and rigging ; and few fhips were 
funk or much damaged. Chain-fhot was at that time a new invention; which 
is commonly attributed to de Wit. Sir John Harman exerted himfelf extremely 
this day. The Dutch admiral, Evertz, was killed in engaging him. Darknefs 
parted the combatants. 


Tue fecond day, the wind was fomewhat fallen, and the combat became more 
fteddy and more terrible. The Englifh now found, that the moft heroic valour 
cannot compenfate the fuperiority of numbers, againft an enemy who is well con- 
ducted, and who is not defective in courage. De Ruyter and Van Tromp, rivals 
in glory and enemies from faction, exerted themfelves in emulation of each other ; 
and de Ruyter had the advantage of difengaging and faving his antagonift who 
had been furrounded by the Englifh, and was in the moft imminent danger. Six- 
teen frefh fhips joined the Dutch fleet during the ation: And the Englith were fo 
fhattered, that their fighting fhips were reduced to twenty-eight, and they found 
themfelves obliged to retreat towards their own coaft. The Dutch followed them, 
and were juft on the point of renewing the combat; when a calm, which came a 
little before night, prevented the engagement. 


Next morning, the Englifh were neceffitated to continue their retreat ; and a 
proper difpofition was made for that purpofe. The fhattered fhips were ordered 
to ftretch a-head; and fixteen of the moft entire followed them in good order, 
and kept the enemy in awe. Albemarle himfelf clofed the rear, and prefented an 
undaunted countenance to his victorious foes. The earl of Offory, fon to Or- 
mond, a gallant youth, who fought honour and danger in every action through- 
out Europe, was then on board the admiral. Albemarle confeffed to him, his 
intention rather to blow up his fhip and perifh glorioufly, than yield to the enemy, 
Offory applauded this defperate refolution. 

Asout twoo’clock, the Dutch had come up with their enemy, and were ready 
to renew the fight; when a new fleet was defcried from the fouth, crowding all 
their fails to reach the fcene of aétion. ‘The Dutch flattered themfelves that 
Beaufort was arrived, to cut off the retreat of the vanquifhed: The Englith 
hoped, that Prince Rupert had come, to turn the fcale of action. Albemarle, 
who had received intelligence of the Prince’s approach, bent his courfe towards 
him. Unhappily, Sir George Ayfcue, in a thip of a hundred guns, the largeft 
in the fleet, ftruck on the Galloper fands, and could receive no affiftance from 
his friends, who were haftening to join the reinforcement. He could not even 
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reap the confolation of perifhing glorioufly, and revenging his death on his ene- 
ties. ‘They were preparing firefhips to attack him, and he was obliged to ftrike. 
The Englith failors, feeing the neceffity, with the utmoft indignation furrendered 
themfelves prifoners. 

ALBEMARLE and Prince Rupert were now determined to face the enemy ; and 
next morning, the battle began afrefh, with more equal force than ever, and with 
equal valour. After long cannonading, the fleets came to a more clofe combat ; 
which was continued with great violence, till parted by amift. The Englifh re- 
tired firft into their harbours. . 

Tuo’ the Englith, by their obftinate courage, reaped the chief honour in this, 
erigagement, it is fomewhat uncertain, who obtained the victory. The Hollan- 
‘ders took a few fhips; and having fome appearances of advantage, exprefied their 
{atisfaction by all the figns of triumph and rejoicing. But as the Englith fleet 
‘was repaired in a little time, and put to fea more formidable than ever, together 
with many of thofe fhips, which the Dutch had boafted to have burned or de- 
ftroyed; all Europe faw that thofe two brave nations were engaged in a conteft, 
which was not likely, on either fide, to prove decifive. 

Ir was the conjunction of the French alone, which could give the fuperiority 
to the Dutch. In order to facilitate this conjunction, de Ruyter, having repaired 
the fleet, pofted himfelf at the mouth of the Thames. The Englith undg Prince 


asth of July. “Rupert and Albemarle were not long in coming to the attack. The numbers of 
Victory of the Le . 3 
éach feet amounted to about eighty fail ; and the valour and experience of the com- 


Englith, 


manders, as well as of the feamen, rendered the engagement fierce and obftinate. 
Sir Thomas Allen, who commanded the white {quadron of the Englith, attacked 
the Dutch van, whom he entirely routed ; and he killed the three admirals who 
commanded it. Van Tromp engaged Sir Jeremy Smith ; and during the heat of 
action, he was feparated from de Ruyter and the main body, whether by ac- 
cident or defign was never certainly known. De Ruyter, with great condu& 
and valour, maintained the combat againft the main body of the Englifh; and tho’ 
overpowered by numbers, kept his ftation, till night ended the engagement. 
Next day, finding the Dutch fleet {cattered and difcouraged, his high fpirit was 
obliged to fabmit to aretreat, which yet he conduéted with fuch fkill, as to ren- 
der it equally honourable to himfelf as the greateft victory. Fullofindignation how- 
ever for yielding the fuperiority to the enemy, he frequently exclaimed, ** My God! 
“e@ what a wretch am 1? among fo many thoufand bullets, is there not one to put 
sé ari end to my miferable life?” One de Witte, his fon in law, who ftood near, 
exhorted him, fince he fought death, to turn upon the Englifh, and render his 
life a dear purchafe to the victors. But de. Ruyter efteemed it more-worthy a 
5 brave 
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brave man to perfevere to the uttermoft, and, as long as poffible, to render fervice 
to his country. Al! that night and next day, the Englifh preffed upon the rear of 


the Dutch; and it was chiefly by the redoubled efforts of de Ruyter, that the latter 
faved themfelves in their harbours. 


Tue lofs of the Hollanders in this a€tion was not very confiderable ; but as vio- 
lent animofities had broke out between the two admirals, who engaged all the 
officers on one fide or other, the confternation, which took place, was very 
great among the provinces, Tromp’s commiffion was at laft taken from him ; 
but tho’ feveral captains had mifbehaved, they were fo well protected by their 
friends in the magiftracy of the towns, that moft of them efcaped punifhment, 
many were ftill continued in their commands. 


Tue Englifh now rode inconteftible mafters of the fea, and infulted the Dutch 
in their harbours. A detachment under Holmes was fent into the road of Vlie, 
and burned a hundred and forty merchantmen, two men of war, together with Bran- 
daris, a large and rich village on the coaft, The merchants, who loft by this en- 
terprize, uniting themfelyes to the Orange faction, exclaimed again{ft an admini- 
ftration,. which, they pretended, -had brought fuch difgrace and ruin on their 
country. None but.the firm and intrepid mind of de Wit could have fupported 
itfelf under fuch a complication of calamities. 


Tue King of France, apprehenfive that the Dutch would fink under their mif 
fortunes; at leaft, that de Wit, his friend, might be difpoffeffed of the adminiftra- 
tion, haftened the advance of the duke of Beaufort. The Dutch fleet likewife 
was again equipped; and under the command of de Ruyter, cruifed near the 
Straits of Dover. Prince Rupert with the Englith navy, now ftronger than ever, 
came full fail upon them, The Dutch admiral thought proper to decline the 
combat, and retired into St. John’s Road near Bulloigne. Here he fheltered him- 
felf, both from the Englifh, and from a furious ftorm, which arofe. Prince Ru- 
pert too was obliged to retire into St. Helens; where he ftayed fome time, in or- 
der to repair the damages, which he had fuftained. Mean while the duke of 
Beaufort proceeded up the channel, and paffed the Englifh fleet unperceived; but 
he did not find the Dutch, as he expected. De Ruyter had been feized with a fever: 
Many of the chief officers had fallen into ficknefs: A contagious diftemper was 
fpread thro’ the whole fleet: And the States thought it neceflary to recall them into 
their harbours, before the enemy fhould be refitted. The French King, anxious 
for his navy, which, with fo much care and induftry, he had lately built, dif- 
patched orders to Beaufort, to make the beft of his way to Breft. That admiral 
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had again the good fortune to pafs the Englifh. One fhip alone, the Ruby, fell 
into the hands of the enemy. 

Waite the war continued without any decifive fuccefs on either fide, a dreadful 
calamity happened in London, which threw the people into great confternation, 
A fire, breaking out in a baker’s houfe near the bridge, fpread itfelf on all fides 
with fuch rapidity, that no efforts could extinguih it, till it laid in afhes a confi- 
derable part of the city. ‘The inhabitants, without being able to do any thing 
effectual for their relief, were reduced to be fpectators of their own ruin; and 
were purfued from ftreet to {treet by the flames, which unexpectedly gathered 
round them. -Three days and nights did the fire advance ; and it was only by 
the blowing up of houfes, that it was at laftextinguifhed. The King and Duke 
ufed their utmoft endeavours to ftop the progrefs of the flames ; but all their in- 
duitry was unfuccefsful. About four hundred ftreets, and thirteen thoufand 
houfes were reduced to athes. 

Tue caules of this calamity were evident. The narrow ftreets of London, the 


“thoufes built entirely of wood, the dry feafon, anda violent eaft wind which 


blew; thefe were fo many concurring circumftances, which rendered it eafy to 
affign the reafon of the deftruction, that enfued. But the people were not fatif- 
fied with this obvious account. Prompted by blind rage, fome afcribed the guilt 
to the Republicans, others to the Catholics; tho’ it is not eafy to conceive how 
the burning of London could ferve the purpofes of either party. As the Papifts 
were the chief objeéts of public deteftation, the rumour, which threw the guilt on 
them, was more favourably received by the people. No proof however, or even 
prefumption, after the ftricteft enquiry by a committee of Parliament, ever ap- 
peared to authorize fuch a calumny ; yet in order to give countenance to the po- 
pular prejudice, the infcription, engraved by authority on the monument, afcribed 
this calamity to that hated fect. Thisclaufe was erazed by, order of King James, 
when he came to the throne; but after the revolution it was replaced. So cre- 
dulous, as well as obftinate, are the people, in believing every thing, which flatters 
their prevailing paffion ! 
Tue fire of London, tho’ at that time a great calamity, has proved in the if- 
{ue beneficial both to the city and the kingdom, The city was rebuilt in a very 
little time ; and care was taken to make the ftreets wider and more regular than 
before. - A difcretionary power was affumed by the King to regulate the diftribu- 
tion of the buildings, and to forbid the ufe of lath and timber, the materials of 
which the houfes were formerly compofed. The neceffity was fo urgent, and 
the occafion fo extraordinary, that no exceptions were made to an exercife of 
authority, which otherwife might have been efteemed illegal. Had the King 
been 
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been enabled to carry his power ftill farther, and made the houfes be rebuilt with Chap, IL 
perfect regularity, and entirely upon one plan; he had much contributed to the 79° 
convenience, as well as embellifhment of the city. Great advantages, however, 

have refulted from the alterations ; though not carried to the full length. London 

became much more healthy after the fire. . The plague, which ufed to break out 

with great fury twice or thrice every century, and indeed was always lurking in 

fome corner or other of the city, has not once difcovered itfelf fince that calamity. 


Tue Parliament met foon after, and gave the fanétion of law to thofe regula- 
tions made by royal authority; as well as appointed commiffioners for deciding 
all fuch queftions of property, as might arife from the fire. They likewife 
voted a fupply of 1,800,000 pounds to be levied, partly by a poll-bill, partly by 
affefiments. Tho’ their enquiry brought out no proofs, which could fix on the 
Papifts the burning of London, the general averfion againft that fect ftill pre- 
vailed ; and complaints were made, probably without much foundation, of its 
dangerous encreafe. Charles, at the defire of the Commons, iffued a proclama- 
tion for the banifhment of all priefts and jefuits ; but the bad execution of this, 
as well as of former edicts, deftroyed all confidence in his fincerity, whenever he 
pretended an averfion towards the Catholic religion. Whether fufpicions of this 
nature had diminifhed the King’s popularity, is uncertain; but it appears, thatthe 1667. 
fupply was voted much later than Charles expeéted, or even than the public ne- 
ceffities feemed to require. The intrigues of the duke of Buckingham, a man 
who wanted only fteadinefs to render him extremely dangerous, had fomewhat 
embarraffed the meafures of the court: And this was the firft time that the King 
found any confiderable reafon to complain of a failure of confidence in this Houfe 
of Commons. The rifing fymptoms of ill humour tended, no doubt, to quicken 
the fteps, which were already making towards a peace with foreign enemies. 

Cuarues began to be fenfible, that all the ends, for which the war had been 
undertaken, were likely to prove entirely ineffectual. The Dutch, even when “Alviiieiic abs 
alone, had defended themfelves with great vigour, and were every day improving wards peace. 
in their military fkill and- preparations. Tho’ their trade had fuffered extremely, 
their extenfive credit enabled them to levy prodigious fums ; and while the fea- 
men of England loudly complained of want of pay, the Dutch navy was regu- 
larly fupplied with every thing requifite for its fubfiftance. As two powerful 
Kings now fupported them, every place, from the extremity of Norway to the 
coafts of Bayonne, was become hoftile to the Englifh. And Charles, neither fond 
of action, nor ftimulated by any violent ambition, gladly fought for means of re- 
ftoring tranquillity to his people, heartily difgufted with a war, which, being 


joined with the plague and fire, had proved fo fruitlefs and deftructive. 
Tue 
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Tur firft Advances towards an accommodation were made by England, When 

the King fent for the body of Sir William Berkeley, he infinuated to the States his 
defire of peace on reafonable terms ; and their anfwer correfponded in the fame 
amicable intentions. Charles, however, to maintain the appearance of fuperio- 
rity, fill infifted, that the States fhould treat at London ; and they agreed to 
take hitn this compliment fo far as concerned themfelves:: But being engaged in 
alliance with two crowned heads, they could not, they faid, prevail with thefe to 
depart in that refpect from their dignity. Ona fudden, the King went fo far on 
the other fide as.to offer the fending ambafladors to the Hague ; but this, propofal, 
which, feemed honourable to the Dutch, was meant only to divide and diftract 
them, by affording the Englifh an opportunity to carry on cabals with the difaf- 
fected partys The offer was therefore rejected ; and conferences were fecretly 
held in the Queen mother’s apartments at Paris, where the pretenfions of both 
parties were difcuffed. ‘The Dutch made very equitable propofals ; either that all 
things fhould be reftored to the fame condition in which they ftood before the 
war; or that both parties fhould continue in poffeffion of their prefent acquifi- 
tions. Charles accepted the latter propofal; and almoft every thing was adjufted, 
except the difputes with regard to the ifle of Polerone. This ifland lies inthe Eaft 
Indies, and was formerly valuable for its product of fpices. The Englith had 
been matters of it; but were difpoffefied at the time when the violences had been 
committed againft them at Amboyna, Cromwel ‘had ftipulated to have it re- 
ftored; and the Hollanders, having, firft entirely deftroyed all the {pice trees, 
maintained, that they had executed the treaty, but that the Englifh had been anew 
expelled during the courfe of the war. Charles renewed his pretenfions to this 
ifland ; and as the reafons on both fides began to multiply, and feemed to require 
a long difcuffion, it was agreed to transfer the treaty to fome other place; and 
Charles made choice of Breda, 

Lorp Hollis and Henry Coventry were the Englifh ambaffadors. They im- 
mediately defired, that a fafpenfion of arms fhould be agreed to, till the feveral 
claims fhould be adjufted: But this propofal, feemingly fo natural, was rejected: 
by the intereft of de Wit. That penetrating and active minifter, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the characters of Princes and the fituation of affairs, had difcoyered 
an opportunity of ftriking a blow, which might at once reftore to the Dutch the 

- honour loft during the war, and feverely revenge thofe injuries, which he afcribed 

to the wanton ambition and injuftice of the Englifh, 
Wuarever projects might have been formed by Charles for fecreting the money 
granted him by Parliament, he had hitherto failed in his intention, The.expen- 
ces 
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4 ces of fuch .vaft. armaments-had exhaufted all the fupplies* ; and. evenagreat Chap. IL 
hy debt.was contracted to,thefeamen. TheyKing,. therefore, was refolvedtofave,  *6°7- 
m as far'as poMible, the Jaft fupply of 1,800,000 pounds; and to employ it.for 

i payment of his debts, as.well thofe occafioned by the war, ,as thofe which either 

t) neceflity,or pleafure, or generofity,, had formerly engaged him to.contract. . He 

din obferved, that the.Dutch had been with great reluctance, forced into the war, and 

eto that the events of it were. not fuch; as to, infpire chem. with great. defire of its con. 

ro tinuance. The French,-he knew, had been engaged into, hoftilities by. no other 

il, motive than that of fupporting their allies ; and were now more defirous than ever 

Ind of putting an.end.to the quarrel. The differences between, the parties were fo in- 

iit. confiderable, thatthe conclufion.of, peace, appeared ,abfolutely infallible; and no- 

ral thing but forms,, or at leaft fome vain, points.of honour, :feemed to remain forthe 

tot ambaffadors at Breda to. difculs. -In.this,fituation, Charles. allured by, the prof- 

at pect of gain, rafhly remitted his preparations, .and_expofed England_to one, of 

eth the greateft affronts, which it has ever received. Two fmall { {quadrons alone were 

ib equipped; and during a war with fuch potent and martial enemies, every thing 

ted was left almoft in the fame fituation as in times, of the moft profound tranquillity. 

al De Wir protracted the negotiations at Breda, and haftened the naval prepara- 
h hd tions. “The Dutch fleet appeared in the, Thames under the command of de, Ruy- 
he ter, and threw the Englifh into the utmoft confternation. .A chain had been 

, A drawn. crois the river Medway ; fome fortifications had. been added to Sheernefs 

erets and Upnore caftle : But all, thefe preparations were. unequal to.the_prefent. necef- 

fity. _.Sheernefs .was foon taken; nor.could it, be fayed by the yalour.of Sir Ed- toth of June: 

id ward Sprague, who defended it. « Having .the advantage of .a {pring tide and an a 
toh eafterly wind, the Dutch preffed on, and broke the chain, tho’ fortified by — 
gu fome fhips, which had been there funk by order of the Duke of Albemarle. 
and 


ft They burned the three fhips, whith lay to guard the chain, the Mathias, the 
Unity, andthe Charles the fifth, After damaging feveral veffels,and pofleffing 


themfelves of the hull of the Royal Charles, which the Englifh had burned, they 
advanced with fix men of war, and five fire-fhips, as far.as Upnore caftle, where 
they burned the Royal Oak, the Loyal London, and the Great James. Captain 


Douglas, who commanded on board the Royal Oak, perifhed in the flames, tho’ 
he had an eafy opportunity of efcaping. ‘* Never was it known,” he faid, 
«that a Douglas had left his poft without orders +.” |The Hollanders fell down 


* The Dutch-had fpent on the war near 40 millions of li 
much greater fum than had been granted by the Englith Pa 


es a.year, above 3 millions flerling: A 
D’Eftrades, 2th of Decem. 


> ont ber 1655.5 1ft of January 1666. Temple, vol. i. p..71. . Jt was probably the want of money which 
ont engaged the King to pay the feamen with tickets ;.a,contrivance which.proved fo much to their lof, 
Gay . re - ve : 
‘8 t Temple, Vol..ii. p. 41. 
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Chap: I, the Medway without receiving any confiderable damage ; and it was apprehended, 

1067. ghat they might next tide fail up the Thames, and extend their hoftilities even 
to the bridge’of London. Nine fhips were fank at Woolwich, four at Blackwall: 
Platforms were raifed in many places, furnithed with artillery: The train bands 
were called out ; and every place was full of the utmoft diforder. The Dutch 
failed next to Portfmouth, where they made a fruitlefs attempt: They met with 
no better fuccefs at Plymouth: They infulted Harwich: They failed again up the 
Thames as far as Tilbury, where they were repulfed, The whole coaft was in 
alarm ; and had the French thought proper at this time to join the Dutch fleet, 
and to invade England, confequences the moft fatal might juftly have been appre- 
hended. But Lewis had no intention to pufh the victory to fuch extremities. 
His intereft required, that a balance fhould be kept between the two maritime 
powers; not that an uncontrouled fuperiority fhould be given to either. 

Great indignation prevailed amongft the Englifh, to fee an enemy, whom 
they regarded as inferior, whom they had expected totally to fubdue, and over 
whom they had gained many honourable advantages, now of a fudden ride undif- 
puted mafters of the ocean, burn their fhips in their very harbours, fill every place 
with confufion, and ftrike a terror into the capital itfelf, But tho’ the caufe of all 
thefe difatters could be afcribed neither to bad fortune, to the mifconduct of ad- 
mirals, nor the mifbehaviour of feamen, but folely to the avarice, at leaft to the im- 
providence, of the government; no dangerous fymptoms of difcontent appeared, 
and no attempt for an infurreétion was made by any of thofe aumerous fectaries, 
who had been fo openly branded for their rebellious principles, and who upon that 
{uppofition had been treated with fuch feverity *. 


In the prefent diftrefs, two expedients were embraced: An army of 12,000 
men was fuddenly levied; and the Parliament, tho’ it lay under prorogation, was 
fammoned to meet. The Houfes were very thin and the only vote, which the 
Commons paffed, was an addrefs for breaking the army ; which Was complied 
with. This expreffion of jealoufy fhewed the court what they might expect 
from that aflembly ; and it was thought moft prudent to prorogue them till next 

winter. 
roth of July. But the figning the treaty at Breda extricated the King from his prefent diffi- 
Peace of Bre- culties. The Englifh ambaffadors received orders to recede from thofe demands, 
oe which, however frivolous in themfelves, could not now be relinquifhed, without 
acknowledging a fuperiority in the enemy. Polerone remained with the Dutch; 
{atisfaétion for the fhips, Bonaventure and Good-hope, the pretended grounds of 
* Some Nonconformifts, however, both in Scotland and England, had kept a correfpondence 


with the States, and had entertained projects for infurrections, but they were toe 
i weak te 
tempt the execution of them, D’Eftrades, 13th of Ofvober, 1665. ene 


the 
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the quarre], was no longer infifted. on; Acadie was yielded to the French. ‘The 


acquifition of New-York, a fettlement fo important by its fituation, was the chief 
advantage which the Englifh reaped from a war, in which the national character 


of bravery had fhone out with great luftre, but where the mifcondué of the go- 
vernment, efpecially in the conclufion, had been no lefs $ apparent. 
To appeafe the people by fome facrifice feemed requifite béfore the meeting of th 


Parliament; and the prejudices of the nation plainly pointed out the vidiim, The 
chancellor was at this time much expofed to the hatred-of the public, and of every 
party, which divided the nation. All the numerous [ectaries regarded him as. their 
determined enemy ; and afcribed, to his advice and influence, thofe perfecuti 1g laws, 
to which they had been fo long expofed: The Catholics knew, that 
tained any authority, all hein: credit with the King and the Duke 
tirely ufelefs to them, nor muft'they ever expect any favour or induigence. ‘Even 


while he-re- 
would be ens 


the Royalifts, difappointed in their {anguine hopes of preferment, threw a creat 


load of envy on Clarendon, into whofe hands the King feemed at firft to have re- 
figned the whole power of government, Thefale of Dunkirk, the bad payment of the 
feamen, \the difgrace at Chatham, the unfuccefsful conclufion,of the war; all thefe 
misfortunes were charged on the chancellor,, who, tho’ he had. ever sabia the 


rupture with.Holland, thoughi it-ftill his duty tojuftify what he could not prevent. 


A building likewife of more-expence and. magnificence than his oes fortune could 
afford, being unwarily undertaken by him, .much expofed.him.to-public + reproach, 


as.if he had acquired great riches by corruption. The eicine gave it commen- 


ly the appellation of Dunkirk Houfe. 

Tue King himfelf, who had always more revered than loved the chancellor, 
Amidft the diffolute manners of the court, 
dignity, and would not fubmit to any 


was now totally eftranged from: him: 
that minifter ftill maintained an inflexible 


condefcenfions, which he deemed unworthy his age,and character. Buckingham, 
a man of profligate morals, ha uppy in his talent of ridicule, but t_expofed_in his own 
conduét to all the ridicule which he threw. on others,. till made him the :ob- 
ject of his j g gard; vy 1 he bore 


raillery, and gradually Jeffened in the:King that.re 
to his minifter, Whena 1 arofe, 
the blame was ftill caft on 


ny difficulties either for want of power or money 


hy; rac | Hetred Se ee re ee as 
him, who, i# was believed, had carefully at 


ration checked all Javifh conceffions to the King. And what perhap 
Charles more nearly, he found in Clarendon, it is faid, obftacles to his pleafure 


as well as to his ambition. 

Tue King difgufted with the homely perfon of his fpoufe, and defirous of hav- 
saat children, had hearkened to propofals of obtaining a divorce, on pretence either 
of her being pre-engaged to another, or of having. madea vow of chaftity before her 

Vou. VI. fia marriage, 
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marriage. He was farther ftimulated by his paftion for Mrs. Stuart, daughter to a 
Scots gentleman; a lady of great beauty, and whofe virtue he had hitherto found 
impregnable: But Clarendon, apprehenfive of the confequences attending a dif- 
puted title, and perhaps anxious for the fucceffion of his grandchildren, engaged 
the duke of Richmond to marry Mrs. Stuart, and thereby put an end to the King’s 
hopes. It is pretended, that Charles never forgave this difappointment. 

Wuen politics, therefore, and inclination both concurred to make the King fa- 
crifice Clarendon to popular prejudices, the memory of his paft fervices was not 


able any longer to del 


ay his fall. -The feals were taken from him, and given to 


Sir Orlando Bridgeman. . Southampton the treafurer was now dead, who had per- 


fevered to the utmoft 


‘n his attachments to the chancellor. The laft time he ap- 


peared at the council board, he exerted his friend hip with a vigour, which neither 


age nor infirmities.cou 


'd abate. ** This man,” faid he, fpeaking of Clarendon, “is 


“< a true Proteftant, and an honeft Englifhman ; and while he enjoys power, we are 
“ fecure of our laws, liberties, and religion. I dread the confequences of his removal.” 


Bur the fall of the 


chancellor was not fufficient to gratify the malice of his ene- — 


mies : His total ruin was refolved on. The duke of York in vain. exerted his in- 
tereft in behalf of his father-in-law. Both Prince and people united in promoting 


that violent meafure ; 


and no means were thought fo proper for ingratiating the 


court with a Parliament, which had fo-long been governed by that very. minifter,, 
who was now to be the viétim: of their prejudices. 


Some popular acts 


paved the way’ for the {effion ; and the Parliament, in their 


firft addrefs, gave the King thanks for thefe inftances of his goodnefs, and among. 
the reft, they took care to mention his difmiftion of Clarendon. ‘The King, in 
reply, affured the Houfes, that he would never again employ that nobleman in 
any public office whatfoever. Immediately, the charge again{t him was opened’ 
in the Houfe of Commons by Mr. Seymour, afterwards Sir Edward, and confifted’ 


of feventeen articles. 


The hovfe, without examining: particulars, farther than 


hearing general affirmations, that all would be proved, immediately voted his 
impeachment. Many of the articles + we know to be either falfe or frivolous. 
and fuch of them, as we are lefs acquainted with, we may fairly prefume to be 


no. 


+ The articles were, that he had advifed the King to govern by military power without Parliaments,. 
that he had affirmed the King to be a Papift or pop:fhly affeéted, that he had received great fums of 
money for procuring the Canary patent and other illegal patents, that he had advifed and procured. 
divers of his Majeity’s fabjeéts to be imprifoned againit law, in sesmote iflands and garrifons, thereby 
to prevent their having the benefit of the law, that he had procured the cuftoms to be farmed at under- 


rates, that he had received 


great fums from the Vintner's Company, for allowing them to enhance the 


price of Wines, that he had in a fhort time gained a greater eftate than could have been fuppofed to. 
arife from the profits of his offices, that he had intraduced an arbitrary government into. his Majefty’s 


plantations, 
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no better grounded. His advifing the fale of Dunkirk, feems the heavieft and 
trueft part of the charge; but a miftake in judgment, allowing it to be fuch, where 
there appears no fymptoms of corruption or bad intentions, it would be very hard 
to charge as a crime on any minifter. The King’s neceffities, which occafioned that 
meafure, cannot with any appearance of reafon be imputed to Clarendon; and 
chiefly proceeded from the over-frugal maxims of the Parliament itfelf, in not 
granting the proper fupplies to the crown. 

Wuen the charge was carried up to the Peers, as it contained an accufation of 
treafon in general, without fpecifying any particulars, ic feemed not a fufficient 
ground for committing Clarendon to cuftedy. The precedents of Strafford and 
Laud were not, by reafon of the violence of the times, deemed a proper autho- 
rity; but as the Commons ftill infifted upon his commitment, it was neceffary to 
appoint a free conference between the Houfes. The Lords perfevered in their 
refolution; and the Commons voted this condué to be an obftru€tion to public 
juftice, and a precedent of evil and dangerous confequence. They alfo chofe a 
* committee to draw up a vindication of their own proceedings. 


CLARENDON, finding that the popular torrent, united to the violence of power, 
ran with great impetuofity againft him, and that a defence, offered to fuch pre- 
judiced ears, would be entirely ineffectual, thought proper to withdraw himfelf. 
At Calais, he wrote a paper addrefied to the Houfe of Lords. He there faid, that his 
fortune, which was but moderate, had been gained entirely by the lawful, avowed 
profits of his office, and by the voluntary bounty of the King ; that during the firft 
years after the reftoration he had always concurred in opinion with the other coun- 
fellors, men of fuch reputation that no one could entertain fufpicions of their wif- 
dom or integrity; that his credit foon declined, and however he might difapprove 
of fome meafures, he found it in vain to oppofe them ; that hié repugnance to the 
Dutch war, the fource of all the public grievances, was always generally known, 
as well as his difapprobation of many unhappy fteps taken in conduéting it; and 
that whatever pretence might be. made of -national offences, his real crime, that 
which had exafperated his powerful enemies, was his frequent oppofition to exor- 
bitant grants, which the importunity of fuitors had extorted from his Majefty. 


planta‘ions, that he had rejected a propofal for the prefervation of Nevis and St. Chriftophers, which 
was the occafion of great loffes in thofe parts, that when he was in his Majefty’s fervice beyond fea he 
held'a correfpondence with Cromwel and his complices, that he adviled the fale of Dunkirk, that he had 
unduly altered letters patent under the King’s feal, that he had unduly decided caufes in council, which 
fhould have been brought before Chancery, that he had iflued quo warrantos againit corporations with 
an intention of fqueezing money from them, that he had taken money for paffing the bill of fettle- 
ment of Ireland, that he betrayed the nation in all foreign treaties, and that he was the principal ad- 
vifer of dividing the fleet in June 1666. 


Aaz2 Tuis 
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Chap. II. Tus paper the Lords tranfmitted to the Commons under the appellation of a 


1067, jibels and by a vote of both Eloufes, it was condemned to be burned by the 
hands of the hangman. They next proceeded to exert their legiflative power 

Clarendon’s againft Clarendon, and pafied a bill of banifhment and incapacity, which received 
banifhment, the royal aflent. He retired into France, where he lived in a private manner. 
He furvived his banifhment fix years 5 and he employed ‘his Jeizare chiefly im re- 

ducing into order the Hiftory of the Civil Wars, for which he had before collected 


materials. 


KT 


The performance. Goes great honour to his memory; and, except 


Whitelock’s- Memorials, is the moft candid account of thofe times, compofed by 


any cotemporary author. 


CiaRrEnpon was always a friend to the liberty and the conftitution of his coun- 
try. At the commencement of the civil wars, he had entered into the date King’s 
fervice, and was honoured with a great fhare in the efteem and friendfhip of that 
Monarch: He was purfued with unrelenting animofity by the Long Parliament : 
He had thared all the fortunes and directed all the councils of the prefent King du- 
ring his exile: He had been advanced to the higheft truft and offices after the re- 


ftoration: Y 


et -all thefe circumi{tances, which might naturally operate with fuch 


force, either on refentment, gratitude, or ambition, had no influence on his un- 
corrupted mind. It is faid, that when he firft engaged in the ftudy of the law, his fa- 
ther exhorted him with great earneftnefs to fhun the practice too common in that 
profeflion, of ftraining every point in favour of prerogative, and perverting fo 
ufeful a fcience to the oppreffion of liberty : And in the midft of thefe rational 
and virtuous counfels, which he re-iterated, he was fuddenly feized with an apo- 
plexy, and expired in his fon’s prefence. This circumftance gave additional weight 
to the principles, which he inculcated. 


Tue combination of King and -fubject to opprefs fo good a minifter affords, to 
men of oppofite difpofitions, an equal occafion of inveighing againft the ingratitude 
of Princes or ignorance of the people. Charles feems never to have mitigated his 
refentment againft Clarendon; and the national prejudices purfued him to his re- 
treat in France. A company of Englith foldiers, being quartered near him, af- 
faulted his houfe, broke open the doors, gave him a dangerous wound on. the 
head, and would have proceeded to the laft extremity, had not their officers, 
hearing of the violence, happily interpofed. 


Tur next expedient, which the King embraced, in order to acquire popularity, 
is much more deferving of praife; and, had it been fteadily purfued, would pro- 
bably have rendered his reign happy, certainly his memory glorious. It is the 
Triple Alliance of which I fpeak ; a meafure, which gave entire (atiokadenaeck 


the public. 


THE 
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Tue glory of France, which had long been eclipfed, either by domeftic fa&tions, 
or by the fuperior force of the Spanith M ynarchy, began now to break out with 
great luftre, and:to engage the attention of all the neighbouring nations. The in- 
dependant power and mutinous fpirit of the nobility were fubdued : The popular 
pretenfions of the Parliament reftrained: The Fugonot party reduced to fubjec- 
tion: That extenfive and fertile country, poffefled of every advantage both of 
climate and fituation, was fully peopled with ingenious and induftrious inhabitants : 
And while the fpirit of the nation difcovered all the vigour and bravery r 
for great enterprizes, it was tamed to an entire fubmiffion under the wil 
Sovereign. 


enqunire 
CY UlIloe 


2 
1 
of 


Tue Sovereign, who now filled the throne, was well adapted, by his perfonal 
charaéter, both to encreafe and to avail ‘himfelf of thefe mighty advantages. Lewis 


the 


the Pape endowed with every quality, which could enchant 


people, 


1 


‘he mafculine beauty 


> 
bl] 


flefied many which merit the approbation of the wife. 
oF ki his perfon was embellifhed with a noble ait: The dignity of his behaviour was 
tempered with the higheft affability and valitenel' Elegant without effeminacy, 
addicted: to pleafure without negleting bufinefs, esene! in his very vices, and 
beloved in the midit of arbitrary power; “he furpafled all cotemporary Monarchs, 
as in grandeur, fo likewife in fame and glory, 

Fi1s ambition, regulated by prudence, not by juftice, had carefully provided 
every: means of conqueft ; and before -hé put’ himfelf in motion, he feemed to 
have abfolutely enfured fuccefs.. His finarices were breught into order: A naval 
power created : His armies encreafed and difciplined ; Magazines and military 
ftores provided: And tho’ the magnificence of his court was fupported beyond 
all former example,’ fo regular was the oeconomy obferved, and fo er did 
the people, now enriched by arts‘and commerce, fubmit to multiplied taxes, that 
his military force much exceeded what in any preceding age had ever’been e: 
ployed by any European Monarch. 

Tue fudden decline and almoft total fall of the Spanifh Mon narchy opened an 
inviting field to fo enterprizing a Prince, and feemed to promife him an eafy and 
univerfal conqueft.’ “The other nations’ of Europe, feeble or ill-coverned, were 
aftonifhed at the greatnefs of his rifing empire ; and all of thenycaft their eyes to- 
wards England, as the only power, selic h could fave them from that fubjeétion, 
with which they were fo sesishy threatened. 

Tue animofity, which had antiently fubfifted between the Englifh and French 
nations, and which had been fufpe nded for above’a century by the jealoufy of 
Spanifh greatnefs, | began to revive and to exert itfelf. The glory of “prefe rving the 


ballance of Europe, a glory fo much founded on juftice and hum anity, flattered 
E the 


Chap. IT. 
1668, 
State of 
France. 


Chap. If. 
1668. 


French inva- 
fion of the 
Low Coun- 
tries. 
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the ambition of England; and the whole people were eager 0 provide for their 
own future fecurity, by oppofing the progrefs of fo hated a rival. The profpeét of 
embracing, fuch meafures had contributed, among, other reafons, to render the 
peace of Breda fo univerfally acceptable to the nation. By the death of Philip the 
fourth, King of Spain, an inviting opportunity, and fome very flender pretences, 
had been afforded to call forth the ambition of Lewis. 

Ar the treaty of the Pyrenees, when Lewis efpoufed the Spanifh Princefs, he 
had renounced every title of fucceffion to every part of the Spanifh Monarchy ; and 
this renounciation had been couched ‘n the moft accurate and moft precife terms, 
which language could afford. But on the death of his father-in-law, he retracted 
his renounciation, and pretended, that natural rights, depending on blood. and 
facceffion, could not be annihilated by any extorted deed or contract. Philip had 
left a fon, Charles the fecond of Spain; but as the Queen of France was of a for- 
mer marriage, fhe laid claim to 4 confiderable province of the Spanifh Monarchy, 
even to the exclufion of her brother. By the cuftoms of fome parts of Brabant, 
a female of a firft marriage was preferred to a male of a fecond, in the fucceffion to 
private. inheritances ; and Lewis thence inferred, that his Queen had acquired a 
right to the dominion of that important dutchy. 


A ciaim of this nature was more properly fupported by military force than by 
argument and reafoning. Lewis appeared on. the frontiers of the Netherlands with 
a numerous army of 40,000 men, commanded by the beft generals of the age, and 
provided of every thing neceflary for action, The Spaniards, tho’ they might have 
forefeen this meafure, were totally unprepared. Their towns, without magazines, 
without fortifications, without garrifons, fell into the hands of the French King, as 
foon as he prefented himfelf before him. Athe, Lifle, Tournay, Oudenarde, 
Courtray, Charleroi, Binche were immediately taken: And it was vifible, that no 
force in the Low Countries was able to ftop or retard the progrefs of the French 
arms. 


Tus meafure, executed with fo much celerity and fuccefs, gave great alarm to 
almoft every court in Europe. It had been obferved with what dignity or even 
haughtinefs, Lewis, from the time he began.to govern, had ever fupported all his 
rights and pretenfions. D’Fftrades, the French ambaflador, and Watteville, the 
Spanith, having qual relled in London, on account of their pretenfions for prece- 
dency, the French Monarch was not fatisfied, till Spain fent to Paris a folemn em- 
bafiy, and promifed never more to revive fuch contefts. Crequi, his ambaflador 
in Rome, had met with an affront from the Pope’s guards. The Pope, Alexander 
the feventh, had been obliged to break his guards, to difpatch his nephew to afk 
pardon, and to allow a pillar to be ereéted in Rome itfelf, as a monument of his 


own 
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own humiliation. ‘The King of England too had experienced the high fpirit and Chap. UI 
unfabmitting temper of Lewis. A claim of precedency in the Englifh fag having 068. 
been advanced, the French Monarch remoniirated with fuch vigour, and prepared 
himfelf to refift with fuch courage, that Charles found it more prudent to defift 
from his pretenfions. The King of England, faid: Lewis to his ambaifador 
D’Eftrades, may know my force, but he knows not the fentiments of my heart: 
Every thinz appears to me contemptible in comparifoni of glory *. Thefe mea- 
fures of conduct had given ftrong indications of his charaéter: But the invafion of 
Flanders difcovered an ambition, which, being fupported by fuch overgrown 
power, menaced the general hberties of Europe. 

As no State lay nearer the danger, none was feized with more terror than the 
United Provinces. They were ftill engaged, together with France, in a war againft 
England; and Lewis had promifed them, that he would take no fteps againft 
Spain without previoufly informing them: But, contrary to this affurance, he kept 
a total filence, till on the very point of entering upon action. If the renounciation, 
made at the treaty of the Pyrenees, was not valid, it was forefeen, that, upon 
the death of the King of Spain, a fickly infant, the whole monarchy would be 
claimed by Lewis; after which it would be vainly expected to fet bounds to his 
pretenfions. Charles, acquainted with thefe well-grounded apprehenfions of the 
Dutch, had been the more obftinate in infifting on conditions at Breda; and 
by delaying to fign the treaty, had imprudently expofed himfelf to the fignal dif- 
grace, which he received at Chatham. De Wit, fenfible, that a few weeks delay 
would be of no confequence in the Low Countries, took this opportunity of ftrik- 
ing an important blow, and of finifhing the war with honour to himfelf and to his 
country. 

NeGoTIATIoNs meanwhile commenced for the faving Flanders; but no refift- 
ance was made tothe French arms. The Spanifh minifters exclaimed every where 
againft the flagrant injuftice of Lewis’s pretenfions, and reprefented it to be the 
intereft of every power in Europe, even more than of Spain itfelf, to prevent his 
conqueft of the Low Countries. The Emperor and the German Princes difco- 
vered evident fymptoms of difcontent; but their motions were flow and back- 
ward. The States, tho’ terrifyed at the profpect of having their frontiers expofed 
to fo formidable a foe, faw no reflource nor means of fafety. England indeed 
feemed difpofed to make oppofition to the French ; but the variable and impolitic 
conduct of Charles kept that Republic from making him any epen advances, by 
which they might lofe the friendfhip of France, without acquiring any new ally. 
And tho’ Lewis, dreading a combination of all Europe, had offered terms of ac- 


Negotiations. 
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dommodation, the Dutch apprehended left thefe, either from the obftinacy of the 
Spaniards or the ambition of the French, would nevér’be carfied into execution. 


Cuarzes refolved with great prudence, to take the firft flep towards a confede- 
racy. Sit William Temple, his refident at Bruffels, received orders to go fecretly 
to the Hague, and to concert with, the States the means of faving the Netherlands, 
This man, whom philofophy, had.taught.to defpife the. world,. without rendering 
him unfit for it, was frank, open, fincere, fuperior, to, the. little tricks of, vulgar 
politicians: And meeting inde Wit,with aman of the fame generous and enlarged 
fentiments, he immediately opened, his majfter’s intention, and prefied a fpeedy. 
conclufion. _A treaty was from,the firft negotiated between thefe two ftatefmen 
with the fame cordiality, as if it were a private affair, tranfacted between two in- 
timate companions. Deeming the interefts of their country the fame, they gave 
full {cope to that fympathy of character, which difpofed them to an intire reli- 
ance on each others profeffions and’ engagements. _ And tho’ the jealoufy againft 
the Houle of Orange might infpire de Wit with an averfion toa ftriét union with 
England, he generoufly refolved to facrifice all private confiderations to the pub- 
lic fer vice. 


Tempce prefied an offenfive league between England.and Holland, in order to 
oblige France to relinquith all her conquefts: But de Wit told him, that this mea- 
fare was too bold and precipitant to,be agreed to by the States. He faid, thatthe 
French were the old and conftant allies of the Republic ; and till matters came to 
extremity, fhe never, would deem it prudent to abandon a friendfhip fo. well efta- 
blifhed, and rely entirely ona treaty with England, which had lately waged fo 
cruel a war againft her: That ever fince the reign of Elizabeth, there had been fuch 
a fluétuation_in the Englith.councils,..that it was not poffible, for two years to- 
cether, to take any fure or certain meafures with that kingdom: That tho’ the 
prefent miniftry, having entered into views fo conformable to national intereft, 
promifed greater firmnels and conftancy, it might fill be unfafe, in a bufinefs of 
fuch confequence, to put entire confidence in them: That the French Monarch 
was young, haughty, and powerful; and if treated in fo imperious a manner, 
would expofe himfelf to the greateft extremities rather than fubmit; That it was 
fofficient, if he could be, conftrained to adhere,to the offers, wlich he himfelf had 
already made 5 and if the remaining provinces of the Low Countries could be thereby 
faved from the danger, with which they were.at prefent threatened : And that the 
other powers, in Germany and the North, whofe affiftance they might expect, 
would be fatisfed with putting a flop to the-French conquefts, without pretending 
to recover the places, which were already loft. 


‘ 


THE 
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Tue. Englifh ambafiador was contented to accept of the terms, propofed by the 
penfionary, » Lewis had offered to relinquifh all the Queen’s rights, on condition 
either of keeping the conquefts, which he had made laft campaign, or of receiv- 
ing, in liew of them, Franchecomté, together with Cambray, Aire, and St. Omers. 
De Wit and Temple founded their treaty upon this propofal. ‘They agreed to of- 
fer their mediation to the contending powers, and oblige France to adhere to this 
alternative, and Spaiti toaccept of it. If Spain refufed, they agreed, that I’rance 
fhould not profecute her claim by arms, but leave it entirely to England and Hol- 
land to employ force for making the terms effectual. And the remainder of the 
Low Countries they thenceforth guaranteed to Spain. A defenfive treaty was like- 
wife concluded between Holland and England. 


Tue articles of this confederacy were foon adjufted by fuch candid and able 
negotiators: But the greateft difficulty {till remained. By the conftirution of the 
Republic, all the towns in all the provinces muft give their confent to every treaty 5 
and befides that this formality could not be difpatched in lefs than two months, 
it was juftly to be dreaded, that the influence of France would obftruct the paflage 
of the treaty in fome of the fmaller cities. D’Eftrades, the French ambaflador, 
a man of great ability, hearing of the league, which was on the carpet, treated it 
very lightly; ‘* Six weeks hence,” faid he, ** we fhall fpeak to it.” To obviate 
this difficulty, de Wit had the courage, for the public good, to break thro’ the 
laws in fo fundamental an article ; and by his authority, he prevailed with the States 
General at once to fign and ratify the league: Tho’ they acknowledged, that, if 
that meafure fhould difpleafe their conftituents, they rifqued their heads by this ir- 
regularity. After fealing, all parties embraced with great cordiality. Temple 
cried out, 4¢ Breda, as friends: Here, as brothers. And de Wit added, that now 
the matter was finifhed, it looked like a miracle, 


13th of Jane- 
ary. 


Room had been left in the treaty for the.acceffion of Sweden, which was foon Tyipteleague. 


after obtained ; and thus. was concluded in five days the triple league; an event 
received with equal furprize and approbation by the world. Notwithftanding the 
unfortunate conclufion of the laft war, England now appeared in her proper fta- 
tion, and, by this wife conduct, had recovered all her influence and credit in Eu- 
rope. Temple likewife received great applaufe ; but to all the compliments made 
him on that occafion, he modeftly replied: That to remove things from their cen- 
ter or proper element, required force and labour; but that of themfelves they ea- 
fily returned to it. 

Tue French Monarch was extremely difpleafed with this meafure. Not only 
bounds were at prefent fet to his ambition: Such a barrier was alfo raifed as feemed 
for ever impregnable, And tho” his own offer was made the foundation of the 
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treaty, he had prefcribed fo fhort a time for the acceptance of that offer, that he 
ftill expected, from the-delays and reluctance of Spain, to find fome opportunity 
of eluding it. The court of Madrid fhowed equal difpleafure. To be obliged to 
give up any part of the Spanifh provinces, in lieu of claims, fo apparently unjuft, 
and thefe urged with fuch violence and haughtinefs, infpired the higheft difguft. 
Often did they threaten to abandon entirely the Low Countries rather than fubmit 
to fo cruel a mortification ; and they endeavoured by this menace, to terrify the 
mediating powers into more vigorous meafures for their fupport. But Temple 
and de Wit were better acquainted with the views and interefts of Spain. They 
knew, that fhe muft ftill retain the Low Countries, as a bond of connexion with 
the other European powers, who alone, if her young Monarch fhould happen to 
die without iffue, could enfure her independancy againft the pretenfions of France. 
They ftill urged, therefore, the terms of the triple league, and threatened. Spain 
with war in cafe of refufal. The plenipotentiaries of all the powers met at Aix- 
ja-Chapelle. Temple was minifter for England; Van Beuninghen for Holland; 
D’Hona for Sweden. Me 

Spain at laft, preffed on all hands, accepted of the alternative offered; but 
in her very compliance, fhe gave ftrong fymptoms of ill-humour and difcontent. 
it had been apparent, that the Hollanders, entirely neglecting the honour of the 
Spanifh monarchy, had been anxious only for their own fecurity ; and, provided 
they could remove Lewis to a diftance from their frontiers, were more indiffer- 
ent what progrefs he made in all other places. Senfible of thefe views, the 
Queen-regent of Spain refolved ftill to keep them in an anxiety, which might for 
the future be the foundation of an union more intimate than they were willing at 
prefent to enter into. Franchecomté, by a vigorous and well concerted plan of the 
Freneh King, had been conquered, in fifteen days, during a rigorous feafon, and 
in the midft of winter. She chofe therefore to recover this province, and to aban- 
don all the towns conquered in Flanders during the laft campaign. By this means, 
Lewis extended his garrifons into the heart of the Low Countries; anda very 
feeble barrier remained to the Spanifh provinces. 
' Bur notwithftanding the advantages of his fituation, the French Monarch 
could entertain fmall hopes of ever extending his conquefts on that quarter, which 
lay the moft expofed to his ambition, and where his acquifitions were of moft im- 
portance. The triple league guaranteed the remaining provinces to Spain; and 
the Emperor and other powers of Germany, whofe interefts feemed to be ftrongly 
concerned, were invited to enter into the fame confederacy. Spain herfelf, hav- 
ing about this time, under the mediation of Charles, made peace on equal terms 
with Portugal, might be expected to exert more vigor in Oppofition to her a, 

an 
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and triumphant rival. The mighty fatisfaction, exprefled in England, on account of Chap. IL. 
the councils now embraced by the court, promifed the hearty concurrence of Parlia- 1®C8- 
ment in every meafure, which could be propofed for oppofition to the grandeur of 

France. And thus all Europe feemed to repofe herfelf with fecurity under the wings 

of that powerful confederacy, which had fo happily been formed for her protection. 

It is now time to give fome account of the ftate of affairs in Scotland and Ireland. 

Tue Scots nation, tho’ they had never been fubje&t to the arbitrary power of Agairs of 
their prince, had but very imperfect notions of law and liberty; and fearce in any Scotland. 
age had they ever enjoyed an adminiftration, which had confined itfelf within the 
proper boundaries. By their final union alone with England, their once hated anta- 
gonift, they have happily attained the experience of a government perfectly regular, 
and exempt from all violence and injuftice. Charles, from his averfion to bufinefs, 
had entrufted the affairs of that country to his minifters, particularly Middleton ; 
and thefe could not forbear making very extraordinary ftretches of authority. 

Tuere had been intercepted a letter, wrote by Lorne to lord Duffus, in which, 

a little too plainly, but very truly, he complained, that his enemies had endeavoured 
by falfhood to prepoffefs the King againft him. But he faid, that he had now dif- 
covered them, and had defeated them, and had gained the perfon, meaning the earl 
of Clarendon, upon whom the chief of them depended. This letter was produced 
before the Parliament; and Lorne was tried upon an old, tyrannical, abfurd law 
of Leafing*making ; by which it was rendered criminal to belye the fubject to the 
King, or create in him an ill opinion of them. He was condemned to die: But 
Charles was much difpleafed with the fentence, and granted him a pardon +. 

Ir was carried in Parliament, that twelve perfons, without crime, witnefs, trial, 
or accufer, fhould be declared incapable of all truft or office; and to render this 
injuftice more egregious, it was agreed, that thefe perfons fhould be named by 
ballot: A method of voting, which feveral Republics had adopted at elections, 
in order to prevent faction and intrigue; but which could ferve only as a cover to 
malice and iniquity, in the inflicting of punifhments. Lauderdale, Crawford, and 
Sir Robert Murray, among others, were incapacitated : But the King, who difap- 
proved of this injuftice, refufed his affent +. 


Aw act was pafied againft all perfons, who fhould move the King for reftoring 
the children of thofe attainted by Parliament; an unheard-of reftraint on applica- 
tions for grace and mercy. No penalty was affixed ; but the at was but the 
more violent and tyrannical on that account. The court-lawyers had eftablithed it 
as a maxim, that the afligning a punifhment was a limitation of the crown: 
Whereas a law, forbidding any thing, tho’ without a penalty, made the offenders 
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criminal. And in that cafe, they determined that the punifhment was arbitrary 5 
only that it did not extend to life. Middleton as commiffioner pafied this act 5. 
tho’ he had no inftructions for that purpofe. 

An aé& of indemnity paffed; but at the fame time it was voted, that all thofe 
who had:offended during the late diforders, fhould be fubjected to fines ; and a: 
committee of Parliament was appointed for impofing them. ‘Thefe proceeded 
without any regard to fome equitable rules, which the King had prefcribed to. 
them +. The moft obnoxious compounded fecretly. No confideration was had,. 
either of men’s eftates, or of the degrees of their guilt: No.proofs were produced : 
Enquiries were not fo much as made: But as faft as information was given in. 
againft any man, he was marked. down for a particular fine: And all was tranfatted — 
in a fecret committee. When the lift was read in Parliament, exceptions were made 
to many: Some had been under age during the civil wars ; fome had been abroad. 
But it was ftill replied, that-a proper time would come, when every man fhould be 
heard in.his own defence. The only intention, it was faid, of fetting the fine was,. 
that fuch perfons fhould have no benefit by the a& of'indemnity, unlefs they paid 


the fum demanded : Evey one that chofe to ftand upon his innocence, and renounce 


the benefit of the indemnity, might do it at his peril. It was well known, that no» 
one would dare fo far to fet at defiance fo arbitrary-an adminiftration, The King. 
wrote to the council, ordering them. to fuperfede the levying thof fines: But 
Middleton found means,. during fome time, to elude thofe orders {. Andoat laft, 
the King obliged his minifters to compound for half the fums, which had been 
impofed. In all thefe tranfa€tions, and in moft others, which paffed during the 
prefent reign, we ftill find the moderating hand of the King, interpofed to protect. 
the Scots from the oppreffions, which their-own countrymen, employed in the mi-- 
niftry, were defirous-of exercifing over them... 


Burt the chief circumftance, whence were derived all the fubfequent tyranny and: 
diforders in Scotland, ,was the rigorous execution of the laws for the eftablifhment: 
of Epifcopacy, to which a great part of. the nation had entertained the mot unfur- 
mountable averfion. The right of patrons had for fome years been abolifhed 5 
and the power of electing: minifters had been vefted in the kirk-feffion, and lay- 
elders. It was now enacted, that all incumbents, who had been admitted upon. 
this title, fhould receive a prefentation from the patron, and fhould be inftituted 
anew by the bifhop, under the penalty of deprivation. The more rigid Prefbyteri- 


‘ans concerted meafures among themfelves, and refufed. obedience: They imagined, 


that their number would protect them. Three hundred and fifty parithes, above 

a third of the kingdom, were at once declared vacant. ‘The weftern counties 

chiefly were obftinate in this particular. New minifters were fought for all over 
+ Burnet, p. 147. i. p, 201. 
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the kingdom; and no one was fo ignorant or vicious as to be rejected. The 
people, who loved extremely and refpected their former teachers ; men remarkable 
for the feverity of their manners and their fervour in preaching ; were inflamed 
againit thefe intruders, who had obtained their livings under fuch invidious circum- 
flances, and who took no care, by the regularity of their manners, to foften the 
prejudices contracted againft them. Even moft of thofe, who retained their livings 
by compliance, fell under the imputation of hypocrify, either by their fhewing a 
difguft to the new model of ecclefiaftical government, which they had acknow- 
leged ; or on the other hand, by declaring. that their former adherence to Pref- 
bytery and the Covenant had been the refult of violence and neceffity. And as 
Middleton and the new miniftry indulged themfelves in great riot and diforder, 
to which the nation had been little accuftomed, an opinion univerfally prevailed, 
that any form of religion, offered by fuch hands, muft be profane and impious, 


Tue people, notwithftanding their difcontents, were refolved to give no handle 
againft them, by the leaft fymptom of mutiny or fedition ; But this fubmiffive 
difpofition, inftead of procuring a mitigation of the rigours, was made ufe of as 
an argument for-continuing the fame meafures, which by their vigour had enforced 
fo prompt an obedience. The King, however, was difgufted with the violence 
of Middleton *; and he made Rothes commiffioner in his place. This nobleman 
was already prefident of the council; and foon after was made lord keeper and 
treafurer.. Lauderdale ftill continued fecretary-of ftate, and commonly refided at 
London. 


Arrarrs remained in a peaceable fituation, till the fevere law was made in Eng- 
land againft conventicles +. The Scots Parliament imitated that violence, by 
paffing a like aét, A kind of high-commiffion court was appointed, for exe- 
cuting this rigorous law, and for the direction of ecclefiaftical affairs. But even 
this court, illegal as it might be deemed, was much preferable to the method 
next adopted. Military force was let loofe by the council. Wherever the people 
had generally forfaken their churches, the guards were quartered thro’ the country. 
Sir James Turner commanded them, a man whofe natural ferocity of temper was 

often inflamed by the ufe of ftrong liquors. He went about the € Cota and re- 
ceived from the minifters lifts oF thofe who sical fic smfelves from church, or 
- were fuppofed to frequent conventicles. Without any proof or legal conviction, 
he demanded a fine from them, and quartered foldiers on the fuppofed Sciighcare 
till he received payment. As an infurre€tion was dreaded during the Dutch 
new forces were levyed, and entrufted to the command of Dalziel and yan m- 
mond 3. two officers, who had ferved the King during the civil wars, and had af. 
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terwards retired4o Mufcovy, where they had encreafed the native cruelty of their 
difpofition, A full career was given to their tyranny by the Scots miniftry. Re- 
prefentations were made to the King againft thefe enormities. He feemed touched 
with the ftate of the country; and befides giving orders, that the ecclefiaftical 
commiffion fhould be difcontinued, he fignifyed his opinion, that another way of 
proceeding was neceffary to his fervice *. 

Turs lenity of the King’s came too late to remedy the diforders. The people, 
inflamed with bigotry, and irritated by ill ufage, rofe in arms, They were infti- 
gated by Guthry, Semple, and other preachers. . They furprized Turner in Dum- 
fries, and refolved to have put him to death; but finding, that his orders, which 
fell into their hands, were more violent than his execution of them, they fpared 
his life. At Laneric, after many prayers, they renewed the covenant, and fet out 
their manifefto ; where they profeffed all fubmiffion to the King: They defired 
only the reftoration of Prefbytery and their former minifters. As many gen- 
tlemen of their party had been confined on fufpicion; Wallace and Learmont, 
two officers, who had ferved, but in no high rank, were entrufted with the com- 
mand, Their force never exceeded two thoufand men ; and tho’ the whole country 
bore them great favour, men’s fpirits were fo fubdued, that the rebels could expect 
no farther acceflion of numbers. Dalziel took the field to oppofe their progrefs. 
‘Their number was now diminifhed to 800; and thefe, having advanced near 
Edinburgh, attempted to find their way back into the weft by Pentland Hills. 
They were attacked by the King’s forces +. Finding that they could not efcape, 
they ftopped their march. Their minifters endeavoured to infufe courage into 
them. After finging fome pfalmis, they turned on the enemy ; and being affifted 
by the advantage of the ground, they received the firft charge very refolutely. 
But that was all the action: Immediately, they loft order, and fled for their lives. 
About forty were killed on the fpot, and a hundred and thirty taken prifoners. 
The reft, favoured by the night, and by the wearinefs, and even by the pity of the 
King’s troops, made their efcape. 

Tue oppreftions which thefe people had fuffered, the delufions under which they 
laboured, and their inoffenfive behaviour during the infurrection, made them the 
objects of compaffion : Yet were the King’s minifters, particularly Sharpe, refolute 
to take fevere vengeance. Ten were hanged on one gibbet at Edinburgh : Thirty- 
five before their own doors in different places. Thefe criminals might all have 
faved their lives, if they would have renounced the covenant. The executions were 
going on, when the King put a flop to them. He faid, that blood enough had 
already been fhed; and he wrote a letter, in which he ordered, that fuch of the 
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prifoners, as fhould fimply promife to obey the laws for the future, fhould be fet Chap, IL. 
at liberty, and that the incorrigible fhould be fent to the plantations *. This letter 1668. 
was brought by Burnet, archbifhop of Glafgow ; but not being immediately de- 

livered to the council by Sharpe, the prefident+, one Maccail had in the interval 

been put to the torture, under which he expired. He feemed to die in a triumph 

of joy. ** Farewel fun, moon, and ftars; farewel world and time; farewel weak 

‘¢ and frail body : Welcome eternity, welcome angels and faints, welcome Saviour 

** of the world, and welcome God, the judge of all!” Such were his laft words : 

And thefe animated fpeeches he uttered with a voice and manner, which ftruck all 

the byftanders with aftonifhment. 

Tue fettlement of Ireland after the reftoration was‘a work of much greater diffi- ages: of 
culty than that of England or Scotland. Not only the power, during the formet Ireland. - 
ufurpations, had there been vefted in the King’s enemies : The whole property, in 
a manner, of the kingdom had*alfo been changed ; and it became neceffary to re: 
drefs, but with.as little violence as poffible, many grievous hardships-and iniqui- 
ties, which. were there. complained of, 

Tue Irith Catholics had in 1648 concluded.a-treaty with Ormond, the King’s 
lieutenant ; in which they had ftipulated pardon for their paft rebellion, and had 
engaged under certain conditions to affift:the royal caufe:: And tho’ the violence of 
the priefts and the.bigotry of the people had prevented, in a great meafure, the exe: 
cution of. this treaty ; yet were there many, who, having ftrictly, at the hazard 
of their lives, adhered to it, feemed on that account well entitled to reap the fruits 
of their loyalty. Cromwel, having without diftinétion expelled all the native Iriffi 
from the three provinces of Munfter, Leinfter, and Ulfter, had confined them to 
Connaught and the county of Clare ; and among thofe.who had thus been forfeited, 
were'many whofe innocence was altogether unqueftionable. Several Proteftants 
likewife, and Ormond among the reft, had all along oppofed the Irith rebellion 3 
yet having afterwards embraced the King’s caufe againft the Parliament, they were 
all of them forfeited by the Protector. And there were many officers, who had; 
from the commencement of the infurrection, ferved in Ireland, and who, becaufe 
they would not defert the King, had been refufed all their arrears by the Englifi 
Commonwealth, 

To all thefe unhappy fufferers fome juftice feemed to be due: But the difficulty 
was to find the means of redreffing fuch great and extenfive iniquities. Almoft all 
the valuable parts of Ireland had been meafured out and divided, either to the.ad- 
venturers, who had lent money to the Parliament for the fuppreffion of the: Irifty 
rebellion, or tothe foldiers, who had received land in lieu of their arrears.<. Thefe 
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could not be difpoffeffed, becaufe'they were the moft.powerful and only armed part 
of Ireland; becaufe it was requifite to favour them, in order to fupport the Englith 
and Proteftant intereft in that kingdom ; and becaufe they had generally, witha 
feeming zeal and alacrity, concurred in the King’s reftoration. The King, there- 
fore, iffued a proclamation ; in which he promifed to maintain their fettlement, and 
at the fame time engaged to give redrefs to the innocent. fufferers. There'was a 
large quantity of land as yet undivided in Ireland ; and from this and fome other 
funds, it was thought poffible for the King to fulfill both thefe engagements. 

A courRT OF cLaims was erected, confifting altogether of Englifh commif- 
fioners, who had no connexion with any of the parties, into which Ireland was di- 
vided. Before thefe, were laid four thoufand claims of perfons defiring reftitution 
on account of their innocence; and the commiffioners had found leifure to examine 
only fix hundred. It already appeared, that, if all thefe were to be reftored, the 
funds, whence the adventurers and foldiers muft git reprizals, would fall ex- 
tremely fhort of giving them any tolerable fatisfaétion. A great alarm and anxiety 
feized all ranks of men: The hopes and fears of every party were excited: Thefe 
eagerly grafped at recovering their paternal inheritance: Thofe were refolute to 


maintain their new acquifitions. 


Tue duke of Ormond was created Jord-lieutenant, being the only perfon, whofe 
prudence and juftice couid compofe fuch jarring interefts; A Parliament was 
affembled at Dublin ; and as the Lower Houfe was almoft entirely chofen by the 
foldiers and adventurers, who ftill kept pofléflion, it was extremely favourable to 
that intereft. The Houfe of Peers fhowed greater impartiality. ; 


Av infurreétion was projected, together with a furprizal of the caftle of Dublin, 
by fome of the difbanded foldiers; but this defign was happily defeated by the 


vigilance of Ormond. Some of the criminals were punifhed. Blood, the moft 
defperate of them, efcaped into England. , 


Bur affairs could not long remain in the confufion and uncertainty, in which 
they were placed. All parties feemed willing to abate fomewhat of their preten- 
fions, in order to attain fome ftability ; and Ormond interpofed his authority to 
that purpofe. The foldiers and adventurers agreed to relinquith a third part of 
their poffeffions ; and as they had purchafed their lands at very low prices, they 
had reafon to think themfelves extremely favoured by this compofition. All the per- 
fons, forfeited on account of their adherence to the King, were reftored ; and fome 
of the innocent Irith. It was a hard fituation, that a man was obliged to prove 
himfelf innocent, in order to recover poffeffion of the eftate, which he and his an- 
ceftor hadever enjoyed: But the hardfhip was augmented, by the difficult condi- 
tions annexed to this proof. If the perfon had ever lived in the quarters of the rebels, 


he 
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he was not admitted to plead his innocence; and he was, for that reafon alone, 
fuppofed to have been a rebel. The enormous guilt of the Irith nation made men 
overlook the more willingly any iniquity, which might fall on individuals; and it 
was confidered, that tho’ it be always the intereft of all good government to pre- 
vent injuftice, it is not always poffible to remedy it, after it has had a long courfe, 
and has been attended with great fuccefies. 

IRELAND began to attain a ftate of fome compofure, when it was difturbed by 
a very violent act, paffed by the Englifh Parliament, which prohibited the impor- 
tation of Irith cattle into England +. Ormond remonftrated ftrongly againft this 
law. He faid, that the prefent trade, carried on between England and Ireland, was 
extremely to the advantage of the former kingdom, which received only provifions 
or rude materials, and fent back in return every f{pecies of manufacture: That if 
the cattle of Ireland were prohibited, the inhabitants of that ifland had no other 
commodity by which they could pay England for their importations, and muft 
have recourfe to other nations for a fupply : That the induftrious inhabitants of 
England, if deprived of Irifh provifions, which made living cheap, would be 
obliged to augment the price of labour, and thereby render their manufactures too 
dear to be exported to foreign markets: That the lazy inhabitants of Ireland, find- 
ing provifions fall almoft to nothing, would never be induced to Jabour, but would 
perpetuate to all generations their native floth and barbarifm : That by cutting off 
almoft entirely the trade between the kingdoms, all the natural bands of union were 
diffolved, and nothing remained to keep the Irifh in their duty but force and vio- 
lence: And that by reducing that kingdom to extreme poverty, it would be even 
rendered incapable of maintaining that military power, by which, during its well 
grounded difcontents, it muft neceffarily be retained in fubjeétion. 

Tue King was fo convinced of the juftnefs of thefe reafons, that he ufed all his 
intereft to oppofe the bill; and he openly declared, that he could not give his affent 
to it with a fafe confcience. But the Commons were refolute in their purpofe. Some 
of the rents of England had fallen of late years, which had been afcribed entirely to 
the importation of Irith cattle : Several intrigues had contributed to enflame that pre- 
judice, particularly thofe of Buckingham and Athley, who were defirous of giving 
Ormond difturbance in his government: And the fpirit of tyranny, of which nations 
are as fufceptible as individuals, had animated the Englith extremely to exert their fu- 
periority over their dependant ftate, No affair cou!d be conducted with greater violence 
than this was by the Commons. They even went fo far in the preamble of the bill as 
to declare the importation of Irifh cattle to be a muifance. By this expreflion, they gave 
fcope to their paffion, and at the fame time barred the King’s prerogative, by which 
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he might think himfelf entitled to difpenfe with a law, fo full of injuftice and bad 
policy. The Lords expunged the word; but as the King was fenfible, that no 
fupply would be given by the Commons, unlefs they were gratified in all their. 
prejudices, he was obliged both to employ his intereft with the peers for making 
the bill pafs, and to give the royal affent to it. He could not, however, forbear 
expreffing his difpleafure at the jealoufy entertained againft him, and at the inten-, 
tion, which the Commons difcovered of retrenching his prerogative. 

Turs law brought great diftrefs for fome time upon Ireland ; but it has occa 
fioned their applying with greater induftry to manufactures, and has proved in 
the iffue beneficial to that kingdom. 
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CN INCE the reftoration, England was in a condition, which had never been ex- 
perienced in any former period of her government, and which feemed the only 
one, that could fully enfure her happinefs and her liberty : The King was in con- 
tinual want of fupply from the Parliament; and he feemed willing to accommo- 
date himfelf to that dependent fituation. Inftead of reviving thofe claims of prero- 
gative, fo ftrenuoufly infifted on by his father and grandfather, he had ftrictly con- . 
fined himfelf within the limits of law, and had courted, by every art of popularity, 
the affections of his fubjects. Even the feverities, however blameable, which he 


2 had 
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had been forced to exercife againft Nonconformitts, are to be confidered as ex- 
pedients, by which he ftrove to ingratiate himfelf with that party, which predomi- 
nated in Parliament. But notwit! ftanding thelc promifing appearances, there were 
many circumftances, which kept the government from refting fteddily on that bot- 
tom, on which it was placed. The Crown haying loft almoft all its ancient Sieg 
relied entirely on voluntary grants of the people ; and the Commons, not ft 
cuftomed to this new fituation, were not difpofed to fupply with fuficient iberality 
the neceflities of the Crown. They imitated too ftrictly the example of their pre- 
deceffors in a rigid frugality of public money ; and neither fufficiently confidered 
the indigent fituation of the Prince, nor the general ftate of Europe, where every 
nation, by its encreafe both of ma gnificence aud force, had mace.great additions 
to all public expences. Some confiderable fums, indeed, were beftowed on Charles, 
and the patriots of that age, tenacious of antient maxims, loudly upbraided the 
Commons.with prodigality : But if we mz y judg ge by the exa Soil eof a later period, 

ony of its parts has 


when the government has become more regular, and the harm 
been more happily adjufted, the Parliaments of F this reign feem st a to have 
merited a.contrary reproach, 


Tue natural confequence of the poverty of the Crown was, befides feeble irre- 
gular tranfactions in foreign affairs, a continual uncertainty in its domeftic admi- 
aniftration. No-one could anfwer with any tolerable affurance for the meafures of 
the Houfe of Commons. Few of the members were attached to the Court by any 
other band than that of inclination.. Royalifts indeed in their principles, but un- 
experienced in bufinefs, they lay expofed to every rumour or infinuation; and 
were driven by momentary gufts or currents, no lefs than the populace themfelves. 
Even the attempts made to gain an afcendant over them, by offices, and, as ’tis 
believed, by bribes and penfions, were apt to operate in a manner contrary to 
what was —— by the minifters. The novelty of the = ractice conveyed a 


] 


general, and indeed a juft, alarm, while, at the fame time, the poverty of the 
Crown rendered this influence very limited and precarious. 

Tue character of Charles was ill fitted to remedy thofe defects in the con- 
ftitution. He atted in the adminiftration of public affairs, as if government 
were a paftime, rather than a ferious occupation ; and by the uncertainty of 
his conduct, he loft that authority, which could alone beftow ja be on the 
fluctuating refolutions of the Parliament. His expences too, which always ex- 
ceeded the proper bounds, were directed more by neiageen than by policy; and 
while they rendered him conti: wally de — on the Parliament, they were not 
calculated fo as fully to fatisfy either the interefted or difinterefted part of that 
affembly. 
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Tur Parliament met after a long adjournment; and the King promifed himfelf 
every thing from the attachment of the Commons. All his late meafures had been» 
calculated to acquire the goodwill of his people; and above all, the triple league, 


A Parliament. i¢ was hoped, would be able to efface all the impreffions left by the unhappy con- 


clufion of the Dutch war. But a new attempt made by the court, and a very laud- 
able one too, loft him, for a time, the effect of all thefe endeavours. Buckingham, 
who was in great favour with the King, and carried on many intrigues among the 
Commons, had alfo endeavoured to fupport connexions with the Nonconformitts ; 
and he now formed a fcheme, together with the lord keeper, Sir Orlando Bridgeman, 
and Sir Mathew Hale, chief juftice, two worthy patriots, to put an end to thofe 
feverities, under which thefe religionifts had fo long laboured. It was propofed to 
reconcile the Prefbyterians by a comprehenfion, and to grant a toleration to the 
Independants and other fe@taries. Favour feems not, by this fcheme, as by others 
embraced during the prefent reign, to have been intended the Catholics: Yet were 
the zealous Commons fo difgufted, that they could not be prevailed on even to 
give the King thanks for the triple league, however laudable that meafure was 
then, and has ever fince been efteemed. They immediately voted an addrefs for 
a proclamation againft conventicles, Their requeft was complied with; but as the 
King {till dropped fome hints of his defire to reconcile his proteftant fubje¢ts, the 
Commons pafied a very unufual vote, that no man fhould bring into the Houle 
any bill of that nature. The King in vain reiterated his follicitations for fupply, 
reprefented the neceflity of equipping, a fleet, and even offered, that the money 
which they fhould grant, fhould be collected and iffued for that purpofe by com- 
miffioners appointed by the Houfe. Inftead of compliance, the Commons voted 
an enquiry into all the mifcarriages during the late war ; the flackening fail after 
the Duke’s victory from falfe orders delivered by Brounker, the mifcarriage at 
Berghen, the divifion of the fleet under Prince Rupert and Albemarle, the dif- 
grace at Chatham. Brounker was expelled the Houfe, and ordered to be impeached. 
Commiffioner Pet, who had neglected orders for the fecurity of Chatham, met 
with the fame fate. Thefe impeachments were never profecuted. The Houfe, at 
Jaft, having been indulged in all their prejudices, were prevailed with to vote the 
King three hundred and ten thoufand pounds, by an impofition on wine and other 


aith of May. liquors ; after which they were adjourned, 


Pusutc bufinefs, befides being retarded by the difguft of the Commons againft the 
tolerating maxims of the court, received obftructions this feffion from a quarrel be- 
tween the two Houfes, Skinner, a rich merchant in London, having met with fome 
injuries from the Eaft IndiaCompany, laid the matter by petition before the Houfe of 
Lords, by whom he was relieved in cofts and damages to the amount of five thoufand 


pounds, — 
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pounds. The Commons voted, that the Lords, in taking cognizance of this affair, Chap. UI. 
originally, without any appeal from inferior courts, had acted in a manner not ie 
agreeable to the laws of the land, and tending to deprive the fubject of the right, 

eafe, and benefit, due to him by thefe laws; and that Skinner, in profecuting the 

fuit, had infringed the privileges of the Commons: For which offence, they or- 

dered him to be taken into the cuftody of the ferjeant at arms. Some conferences 

enfued between the Houfes; where the Lords were tenacious of their right of ju- 
dicature, and maintained, that the method, in which they had exercifed it, was 

quite regular. The Commons rofe into a great ferment ; and went fo far as to 

vote, that ‘* whoever fhould be aiding or affifting in putting in execution the 

“ order or fentence of the Houfe of Lords, in the cafe of Skinner againft the Eaft 

“< India Company, fhall be deemed a betrayer of the rights and liberties of the 

“© Commons of England, and an infringer of the privileges of the Houfe of Com- 

“© mons.” They rightly judged, that it would*not be eafy, after this vote, to find 

any one, who would venture on their indignation. The proceedings indeed of 

the Lords feem in this cafe to have been unufual and without precedent. 


Tue King’s neceffities obliged him again to affemble the Parliament, who fhowed _ 1669. 
fome difpofition to relieve him. The price, however, which he muft pay for this 19th of Octo. 
indulgence, was his yielding to laws againft conventicles. His complaifance in this = 
particular contributed more to gain the Commons, than all the pompous pretences 
of fupporting the triple alliance, that popular meafure, by which he expected to 
make fuch advantage. The quarrel between the two Houfes was revived ; and as 
the Commons had voted only four hundred thoufand pounds, with which the King 
was not fatisfied, he thought proper, before they had carried their vote into a law, to 
prorogue them. The only bufinefs finifhed this fhort feflion was the receiving the |. o¢ pe. 
report of the committee appointed for examining the public accounts. On the firft cember. 
infpection of this report, there appears a vaft {um, no lefs than a million and a half, 
unaccounted for ; and the natural inference is, that the King had very much abufed 
the truft repofed in him by Parliament. But a more accurate infpection of parti- 
culars ferves, in a great meafure, to remove this imputation. The King indeed 
went fo far as to tell the Parliament from the throne, ‘* That he had fully informed ° 
“ himfelf of that matter, and did affirm, that no part of thofe monies, which they 
‘‘ had given him, had been diverted to other ufes, but on the contrary, befides 
‘* all thofe fupplies, a very great fum had been raifed out of his ftanding revenue 
‘* and credit, and a very great debt contracted ; and all for the war.” Tho’ artifi- 
cial pretences have often been employed by Kings in their fpeeches to Parliament 
and by none more than Charles, it is fomewhat difficult to fufpect him of a direct 

lye 
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lye and falfhood. He muaft have had fome reafons, and perhaps not unpldufible 
ones, for this affirmation, of which all his hearers, as they had the accounts lying 
before them, were at that time very competent judges *. 

Tue method which al] Parliaments had hitherto followed, was to vote a ‘parti- 
cular fum for the fupply, without any diftinction or appropriation for particular 
fervices. So long as the demands of the Crown were only fmall and cafual, no 
great inconveniencies arofe from this practice. But as all the meafures of go- 
vernment were now changed, it mutt be confefled, that, if the King made a juft 
application of public money, this inaccurate method of proceeding, by expofing 
him to fufpicions, was very prejudicial to him.» If he was inclined to aét other- 
wife, it was equally hurtful to the people. For thefe reafons, a contrary practice, 
during all the late reigns, has conftantly been followed by the Commons. 


Wuewn the Parliament met after the prorogation, they entered anew upon the 
bufinefs of the fupply, and granted the King an additional duty, during eight years, 
of twelve pounds on each tun of Spanifh wine, eight on each tua of French, 
A law was alfo pafled empowering him to fell the fee farm rents; the laft remains 
of the demefnes by which the antient Kings of England had been fupported, 
By this expedient he obtained fome fupply for his prefent neceflities, but left the 


~ Crown, if poffible, ftill more dependane than before. How much money might 


be railed by thefe fales is uncertain ; but it could not be near one million eight 
hundred thoufand pounds, the fum»affigned by fome writers tT. 


Tue act againft conventicles paffed, and received the royal affent. It bears the 
appearance of mitigating the former perfecuting laws ; but if we may judge by the 
fpirit, which had broke out almoft every feffion during this Parliament, it was not 


* The abftra& of the report of the Brook-honfe committee (fo that committee was called) was firft 
publithed by Mr. Ralph, vol: i. p. 177, from lord Hallifax’s Colle@ions, to which I refer. If we 
perufe their apology, which we find in the fubfequent page of the fame author, we hall find, that they 
acted wich fome malignity towards the King. ‘They would take notice of no fervices performed be- 
fore the 1ft of September, 1664. Bur allthe King’s preparations preceded that date, and, as chan- 
cellor ‘Clarendon told the Parliament, amounted to eight hundred thoufand pounds ; and the compu- 
tation is very probable. “This fum, therefore, muft be added. The committee likewife charged feven 
hundred thopfand pounds to the King on account of the winter and fammer guards, faved during two 
years and ten months thet the war lafted, But this feems iniquitous. For tho’ that was an ufual burthen 
on the revenue, which was then faved ; would not the diminution. of the cuftoms during the war be an 
equivalent to it? Befides, near three hundred and forty. thoufand pounds are charged for prize-money, 
which perhaps the King thought he ought not to account for. 


‘Thefe fums exceed the million anda 
half. 


ae 


+ Mr, Carte, in his Vindication of the Anfwer-to the Byftander,*p. 99, fays, that aie Mile“of the 


fee farm rents would not yield above one hundred thoufand pounds; and his reafons appear well 
founded, / 


intended 


4 
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intended as any favour tothe Nonconformifts. °Twas probably found by expe- 
rience, that laws over rigid and fevere could not be executed. By this aét the 
hearer in a conventicle, (that is, in a diffen nting aflembly, where more than five 
were prefent befides the family) was fined five thilline °s for the firft offence, ten 
for the fecond; the preacher twenty pounds for the ‘firfk ¢ ffence, forty for the 
fecond. The perfon, in whofe houfe the: conventicle met, dorfeised a like fum 
with the preacher. One claufe is very remarkable ; that, if any difpute fhould 
arife with regard to the eA of any part of the at; the judges fl 
always explain the dowbt in the fenfe Jeaft favourable to conventicles Ss, it being the 
intention of the Parliament entirely to fupprefs them. . Such was the zeal of the 
Commons, that they violated the plaineft- and moft eftablifhed maxims of civil 
policy, which require, that, in all criminal profecutions, favour fhould always be 


given to the prifoner 

Tre» affair’ of Skinner ftill remained, a ground of quarrel between the two 
Houles.; but. the King prevailed with the Peers to accept of the expedient pro- 
pofed by the Commons, that a general razure fhould be made of all the tranfac- 
tions with regard to that difputed queftion: 

Some attempts were made by the’ King ‘to effectuate a union between England 
and Scotland: But they were too feeble to remove'all the difficulties, which obs 
ftructed that ufeful and important undertaking. Commiffioners were appointed 
gulate the conditions: But the defign, chiefly by the in- 


trigues of Lauderdale, foon after came to nothing. 


to mé et, in order fo re 


Tur Kine, about this time, began frequently to attend the debates of the Houfe 
of Peers. Fie faid, that they amufed him, ‘and that‘he found them no lefs enters 
taining than a play. But deeper defigns were fufpeéted. As he feemed to intereft 
himfelf extremely in the caufe of lord Roos, who had obtained a divorce from his 


ty on the accufation of adultery, and applied to Parliament for leave to marry 
rot n3 people imagined, that Charles propofed to make a precedent of the cafe, 


and atine foine other ence would be found for getting rid of the queen, Many 
propofals to this Sipe e; it is faid, were made him by Buckingham: But the 
King: however little fcrupulous in fome refpeéts, was incapable of any ation, 
harfh or barbarous ; a he always rejected with horror all fchemes of this nature 
A fafpicion however of fuch intentions, it was oferved, had, at this time, begot 
a coldnefs between the two royal brothers, 


WE now come to a period, when the King’s councils, which had hitherto, in 
the main, been good, tho’ negligent and fluctuating, became, during fome time, 
remarkably bad, or even criminal ; and breeding incurable jealoufies in all men, 
were followed by fuch confequences as had almoft terminated in the ruin both of 

prince 


rf 
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prince and people, . Happily the fame negligence ftill attended him, and, as it had 
leffened the influence of the good, it alfo diminithed the effect of the bad meafures, 
which he embraced. 

Ir was remarked, that the committee of council, eftablifhed for foreign affairs, 
was entirely changed ; and that Prince Rupert, the duke of Ormond, fecretary 
Trevor, and lord keeper Bridgeman, men in whofe honour the nation had great 
confidence, were never called to any deliberations. The whole fecret was entrufted 
to five perfons, Clifford, Afhley, Buckingham, Arlington, Lauderdale. Thefe 
men were known by the appellation of the Cabal, a word which the initial letters 
of their names happened to compofe. Never was there a more dangerous miniftry 
in England, nor one more noted for pernicious councils. 


Lorp Asnty, foon after known by the name of earl of Shaftfbury, was one 
of the moft remarkable charaéters of the age, and the chief fpring of all the fuc- 
ceeding movements. During his early youth, he had engaged in the late King’s 
party; but being difgufted with fome meafures of Prince Maurice, he foon deferted 
to the Parliament. He infinuated himfelf into the confidence of Cromwel; and 
as he had great influence on the Prefbyterians, he was ferviceable in fupporting the 
authority of that ufurper. He employed the fame credit to promote the reftora- 
tion ; and on that account both deferved and acquired great favour with the King. 
In all his changes, he ftill maintained the character of never betraying thofe friends 
whom he deferted; and which ever party he joined, his great capacity and fingu- 
lar talents foon gained him their confidence, and enabled him to take the lead 
among them. No ftation could fatisfy his ambition, no fatigues were infuperable 
to his induftry. Well acquainted with the blind attachment of parties, he fur- 
mounted all fenfe of fhame: And relying on the fubtilty of his contrivances, he 
was not ftartled with enterprizes, the moft hazardous and moft criminal. His 
talents, both of public fpeaking and private infinuation, fhone out in an eminent 
degree ; and amidft all his furious pffions, he pofieffed a found judgment of bufi- 
nefs, and ftill more of men. Tho’ fitted by nature for beginning and pufhing the 
preateft undertakings, he was never able to conduét any to a happy period; and his 
eminent abilities, by reafon of his infatiable defires, were equally dangerous to 
himfelf, to the Prince, and to the people. 

Tur duke of Buckingham poffefied all the advantages, which a graceful perfon, 
a high rank, a fplendid fortune, and a lively wit could beftow ; but by his wild con- 
duét, unreftrained either by prudence or principle, he found means to render hime 
felf in the end odious and even infignificant. The leat intereft could make him 
abandon his honour ; the fmalleft pleafure could feduce him from his intereft ; the 
moft frivolous caprice was fufficient to counterballance his pleafure. By the want of 


fecrecy 
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fecrecy and conftancy, he deftroyed his charaéter in public life ; by the contempt 
of order and ceconomy, he diffipated his private fortune ; by riot and debauchery, 
he ruined his health; and he remained at laft as incapable of doing hurt, as he 
had ever been little defirous of doing good, to mankind. 

Tue earl, foon after created duke, of Lauderdale, was not defective in natural, 
and ftill lefs in acquired, talents ; but neither was his addrefs graceful, nor his un- 
derftanding juft. His principles, or, more properly fpeaking, his prejudices, 
were obftinate, but unable to reftrain his ambition : His ambition was ftill lefs 
dangerous than the tyranny and violence of his temper. An implacable enemy, 
but a lukewarm friend ; infolent to his inferiors, but abject to his fuperiors; tho’ 


in his whole chara@er and deportment, he was almoft diametrically oppofite to 


the King, he had the fortune, beyond any other minifter, to maintain, during 
the greateft part of his reign, an afcendant over him. 

Tue talents of parliamentary eloquence and intrigue had raifed Sir Thomas 
Clifford ; and his daring impetuous fpirit gave him weight in the King’s councils. 
Of the whole cabal, Arlington was the leaft dangerous either by his vices or his 
talents. His judgment was found, tho” his capacity was but moderate; and his 
intentions were good, tho’ he wanted courage and integrity to perfevere in them, 
Together with Temple and Bridgeman, he had been a great promoter of the triple 
league; but he threw himfelf with equal alacrity into oppofite meafures, when he 
found them agreeable to his mafter. Clifford and he were fecretly Catholics : 
Shaftefbury, tho’ addicted to aftrology, was reckoned a Deift : Buckingham had 
too little refleGtion to embrace any fteady principles: Lauderdale had long been 
a bigotted and furious Prefbyterian ; and the opinions of that fect {till kept pof- 
{effion of his mind, however little they appeared in his conduct. 


Chap. III; 


1070. 


Tue dark councils of the Cabal, tho’ from the firft they gave anxiety to all men Their coun- 
of refleétion, were not thoroughly known but by the event. Such feem to have cils. 


been the views, which they fuggefted to the King and the Duke, and which thefe 
Princes too greedily embraced. ‘ They faid, that the Parliament, tho’ the fpirit 
of party, for the prefent, attached them to the Crown, were ftill more attached 
to thofe powers and privileges, which their predeceffors had ufurped from the 
Sovereign : That after the firft flow of kindnefs, they had difcovered fymptoms 
of difcontent ; and would be fure to turn againft the King all the authority which 
they yet retained, and ftill more thofe pretenfions which it was eafy for them in a 
moment to revive: That they not only kept the King in dependance-by means of 
his precarious revenue, but had never difcovered a fuitable generofity, even in 
thofe temporary fupplies, which they granted him: That it was time for the 

Vout. VI. Dd Prince 
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Prince to rouze himfelf from his lethargy, and to recover that authority, which 
his predeceffors, during fo many ages, had peaceably enjoyed: That the great 
error or misfortune of his father was the not having formed any clofe connexion 
with foreign Princes, who, on the breaking out of the rebellion, might have found 
their intereft in fupporting him: That the prefent alliances, being entered into 
with fo many weaker potentates, who themfelves ftood in need of the King’s pro- 
tection, could never ferve to maintain, much lefs augment, the royal authority: - 
That the French Monarch alone, fo generous a Prince, and by blood fo nearly allied 
to the King, would be found both able and willing, if gratified in his ambition, 
to defend the common caufe of Kings againft ufurping fubjects :, That a war, 
undertaken againft Holland by the united force,.of two {uch mighty potentates, 
would prove an eafy enterprize, and would ferve all the purpofes which were , 
aimed at: That under pretence of that war, it would not be difficult to levy a) 
military force, without which, during the prevalence of republican principles 


_among his fubjeéts, the King would. vainly expect. to defend his prerogative : 


That his naval power might be maintained, partly by the fupplies, which, on 
other pretences, would previovfly be obtained from Parliament ; partly by fub- 
fidies from France; partly by captures, which might eafily be made on that opu- 
lent republic: That in fuch a fituation, attempts to recover the loft authority of 
the Crown would be attended with fuccefs nor would any malecontents dare to 
refit a Prince, fortified by fo powerful am alliance; or if they did, they would 
only draw more certain ruin on themfelves and on their caufe: And that by fub- 
duing the States, a great ftep would be taken towards advancing a reformation 
of the government ; fince it was apparent, that that republic, by its fame and 
grandeur, fortified, in his factious fubjects, their attachment to what they: vainly 
called their civil and religious liberties. 


Turss fuggeftions happened fatally to concur with all the inclinations and pre= 
judices of the King ; his defire of more extenfive authority, his propenfity to the 
Catholic religion, his avidity for money. He feems likewife, from the very 

* beginning of his reign, to have entertained great jealoufy of his own fubjects, and, 
on that.account, a defire of fortifying himfelf by an intimate alliance with France. 
So early as 1664, he had offered the French Monarch to allow him without oppo- 
fition to conquer Flanders, provided that Prince would engage to furnifh him with 
ten thoufand. infantry, and a fuitable number of cavalry, in cafe of any rebellion 
in England *. As no dangerous fymptoms at that time difcovered themfelves; 
we are left to conjecture, from this incident, what opinion Charles had conceived 
of the factious difpofition of his people. 


* D’Eftrades, 21ft of July, 1667. 
Even 
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Even during the time, when the triple alliance was moft zealoufly cultivated, 
the King never feems to have been entirely cordial in thofe falutary meafures,’ but 
{till to have cafta longing eye towards the French alliance. Clifford, who had 
much of his confidence, faid imprudently, ‘* Notwithftanding all this joy, we 
“ muft have a fecond war with Holland.”. The acceffion of the Emperor to that 
alliance had been refufed by England on very frivolous pretences. And. many 
unfriendly cavils were raifed againft the States with regard to Surinam and the 
conduét of the Eaft India Company. But about April 1669, the ftrongeft 
fymptoms appeared of thofe fatal meafures, which were afterwards more-openly 


purfued. 

De‘ Wir, at that time, came to Temple ; and told him, that he payed’ him a 
vifit asa friend, not asa minifter. The occafion was to acquaint him with a con- 
verfation which he had Jately had with Puffendorf, the Swedifh agent, who had 
paffed by the Hague in the way from Paris to his own-country. The French 
minifters, Puffendorf faid, had taken much pains to perfwade,him, that the Swedes 
would find:their account very illin thofe meafures, which they had lately em- 
braced : That Spain would fail them in all her promifes of fubfidies; nor would 
Holland alone be able to fupport them : That England would certainly fail them, 
and had already adopted councils direétly oppofite to thofe which by the triple 
Jeague fhe had bound herfelf to purfue: And that the refolution was not the lefs 
fixed and certain, that the fecret was as yet communicated to very few cither in 
the French or Englith court. When Puffendorf feemed incredulous, Turenne 
fhowed him a letter from Colbert de Croifly, the French minifter at: London ; 
where, after mentioning the fuccefs of his negotiations, and the favourable difpo- 
fition of his chief minifters there, he added; ‘* And I have at laft. made them 
“¢ fenfible of the whole extent of his Majefty’s bounty *.” From this incident, 
it appears, that the infamous practice of felling themfelves to foreign Princes, 
a practice, which, notwith{tanding the malignity of the vulgar, is certainly very 
rare among men in high office, had not been fcrupled by Charles’s minifters. 

But the King’s refolutions feem never to have been entirely fixed, till the vifit, 
which he received from his fifter, the dutchefs of Orleans. Lewis, knowing the 
addrefs and infinuation of that-amiable Princefs, and the great influence, which fhe 
had obtained over her brother, had engaged her to.employ all her good offices, in 
order to detach England from the triple league, which, he knew, had fixed fuch 
an unfurmountable barrier to his ambition. That he might the better cover this 
negotiation, he pretended to vifit his frontiers, particularly the great works, which 
he had undertaken at Dunkirk ; and he carried the Queen and the whole court 


~~ 


* Temple, vol. li. p. 179. 
Ddz along 
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along with him. While he remained on the oppofite fhore, the dutchefs of Or- 
leans went over into England; and Charles met her at Dover, where they paffed 
ten days together in great mirth and feftivity. By her artifices and carefies, fhe 
prevailed on Charles to relinquith the moft fettled maxims of honour and policy, 


16th of May, and to finith his engagements with Lewis for the deftruction of Holland. No 
Alliance with particular articles feem here to have been figned, or even agreed upon, Neither 


France. 


of the Princes had the leaft claims on that republic ; and they could therefore re- 
gulate their pretenfions only by the future fuccefs of their arms. And as to the 
{cheme, which Charles is with fo good reafon fuppofed to have entertained, of 
employing the French power, or at leaft the terror of it, for enlarging his authe- 
rity at home; it was of fuch a nature as muft depend upon incidents, and, for the 
prefent, it fufficed, if he conjoined his interefts intimately with France, and ob- ~ 
tained general affurances of fupport, in cafe of any oppofition or infurreCction. 


Bur Lewis well knew Charles’s character, and the ufual fluctuation of his coun- 
cils. Inorder to fx him in the French interefts, he refolved to bind him by the 
tyes of pleafure, the only ones which with him were irrefiftible ; and he made him 
a prefent of a French miftrefs, by whofe means, he hoped, for the future, to go- 


-vern him. The dutchefs of Orleans brought with her a young lady of the name 


of Queroiiaille, whom the King carried to London, and foon after created dutchefs 
of Portfmouth. He was extremely attached to her during the whole courfe of 
his life ; and fhe proved a great means of fupporting his connexions with her na- 
tive country. ’Tis impoffible but his quick difcernment mult have perceived the 
fcope of all thefe artifices ; but he was too much a flave to pleafure ever to defend 
himfelf againft his prefent allurements. 


Tue fatisfaction, which Charles reaped from his new alliance, received a great 


‘check by the death of his fifter, and ftill more by thofe melancholy circumftances 


which attended it. Her death was fudden, after a few days illnefs; and fhe was 
feized with the malady upon drinking a glafs of fuccory-water. Strong fufpicions 
of poifon arofe in the court of France, and f{pread all over Europe ; and as her huf- 
band had difcovered many fymptoms of jealoufy and difcontent on account of her 
conduct, he was univerfally believed to be the author of that crime. Charles him- 
felf, during fome time, was entirely convinced of his guilt; but upon receiving the 
atteftation of phyficians, who, on opening her body, found no foundation for the 
general rumour, he was or pretended to. be fatisfied. The duke of Orleans in- 
deed did never, in any other circumftance of his life, betray fuch difpofitions as 
might lead him to fo criminal an action ; and a lady, it is faid, drank the remains 
of the fame glafs, without feeling any inconvenience. The fadden death of Princes 

is 
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is commonly accompanied with thefe difmal furmifes ; and therefore lefs weight is Chap. IIL. 
in this cafe to be laid on the fufpicions of the public. ita 

Cartes, inftead of breaking with France upon this incident, took advan- 
tage of it to fend over Buckingham, under pretence of condoling with the duke 
of Orleans, but in reality to concert farther meafures for the projected war. Never 
ambaflador received greater carefles, The more deftrugtive the prefent mea- 
fures were to the interefts of England, the more natural was it for Lewis to load 
with civilities and even with favours, thofe whom he could engage to promote 
them. 

Tue journey of Buckingham raifed ftrong fufpicions in Holland, which every 
circumftance tended ftill farther to confirm. Lewis made a fudden irruption into 
Lorraine; and tho’ he miffed feizing the duke himfelf, who had no furmize of 
the danger, and who very narrowly efcaped, he was foon able without refiftance 
to make himfelf mafter of the whole country. The French Monarch was fo far 
unhappy, that, tho’ the moft tempting opportunities offered themfelves, he had 
not commonly fo much as the pretence of equity and juftice to cover his ambitious 
meafures, This acquifition of Lorraine ought to have excited the jealoufy of the 
contra@ting powers in the triple league, as much as an invafion of Flanders itfelf ; 
yet did Charles turn a deaf ear to all remonftrances, which were made him upon 
that fubject. 

Bur what tended chiefly to open the eyes of de Wit and the States with regard 
to the meafures of England, was the fudden recall of Sir William Temple. That 
minifter had fo firmly eftablifhed his character of honour and integrity, that he was 
believed incapable even of obeying his mafter’s commands, in promoting mea- 
fures, which he efteemed pernicious to his country; and fo long as he remained in 
employment, de Wit thought hirhfelf affured of the fidelity of England. Charles 
was fo fenfible of this prepofieffion, that he ordered Temple to leave his family at 
the Hague, and pretended that that minifter would immediately return, after 
having conferred with the King about fome bufinefs, where his negotiation had 
met with obftructions. De Wit made the Darch refident inform the Englifh court, 
that he would confider the recall of Temple as an exprefs declaration of a change 
of meafures in England; and would even know what interpretation to put upon 
any delay of his return. 

Wutte thefe meafures were fecretly in agitation, the Parliament met, accords | 1 op gag. 
ing to adjournment. The King made a very fhort f{peech 5 and left the bufinefs ber. 
to be enlarged upon by the keeper, That minifter infifted much on the King’s 4 Parliaments 
great want of fupply; the mighty encreaie of the gaval power of France, now 

triple 
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triple to what it was before the laft war with Holland ; the decay of the Englifh 
navy ; the neceffity of fitting out next year a fleet of fifty fail; the obligations, 
which the King lay under by feveral treaties to exert himfelf for the common good 
of Chriftendom. Among other treaties, he mentioned the triple alliance, and the 
defenfive league with the States. It is certain, that Bridgeman, tho’ he was not 
admitted into the fecrets.of the Cabal, muft have obferved fo many grounds of 
fufpicion, as fhould have kept him from giving fanction to that deceit, which 
was intended to be put upon the Parliament. 

Tue artifice fucceeded. The Houfe of Commons, entirely fatisfied with the 
King’s meafures, voted him confiderable fupplies. A land tax for a:year was im- 
pofed of a fhilling a pound; two fhillings a pound on two thirds of the falaries 
of offices; fifteen fhillings on every hundred pound of bankers’ money and ftock 5 
an additional excife upon beer for fix years, and certain impofitions upon law pro- 
ceedings for nine years. The Parliament had never before been in a more liberal 
difpofition ; and never furely was it lefs merited by the councils of the King and 
of his minifters. 

Tue Commons paffed another bill for laying a duty on tobacco, Scots falt, 
glaffes, and fome other commodities. Againft this bill the merchants of London 
appeared by petition before the Houfe of Lords. The Lords entered into their 
reafons, and began to make amendments on the bill fent up by the Commons. 
This attempt was highly refented by the lower Houfe, as an encroachment:on the 
right, which they pretended to poffefs alone, of granting money to the crown 
Many remonftrances pafied between the two houfes ; and by their altercations the 
King was obliged to prorogue the Parliament ; and he thereby loft the money 
which was intended him. This isthe Jaft time, that the Peers have revived any 
pretenfions of that nature. Ever fince, the privilege of the Commons, in all other 
places except the Houfe of Peers, has pafied for undifputed. 

Tuerre was a private affair, which during this feffion difgufted the Houfe of 
Commons, and required fome pains to accommodate it. The ufual method 
of thofe who oppofed the Court in the money bills, was, if they failed in the main 
vote as to the extent of the fupply, to levy the money from fuch funds as they ex- 
peéted would be unacceptable or would prove deficient. It was propofed to lay an 
impofition upon playhoufes: The courtiers objected, that’ the players were the 
King’s fervants, and a part of his pleafure. Sir John Coventry, a gentleman of 
the country party, afked, «* whether the King’s pleafure Jay among the male or the 
*© female players?” This ftroke of fatyre was:aimed at Charles, who, befides his 
miftreffes of higher quality, entertained at that time two attrefles, Davis and Nell 

Gwin, 
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Gwin. . The King received, not the raillery, with that good humour, which might 
have been. expected... It was faid, that. this being the firft time, when refpect to 
Majefty had been publicly. violated, it was neceflary, by fome fevere chaftifemen t» 
to make Coventry an example to, all who might incline to tread in his footfteps. 
Sands, Obrian, and fome others of the guards were ordered to way-lay him, and 
to. fet a mark upon him. He. defended himfelf with, great bravery, and after 
wounding, feveral of the affailants, was with fome difficulty difarmed. They cut 
his nofe to the bone, in order, as they faid, to teach him what refpect he owed to 
the King. The Commons were enflamed by this indignity offered to one of their 
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members, on account of words fpoke in the Houfe. They paffed a law, where Coventry-aé 


they made it capital to maim any perfon; and, they enacted, that thofe criminals, 
who had affaulted Coventry, fhould be incapable of receiving a pardon from the 
Crown. 

THereE was another private affair, tranfacted about this time, by which the 
King was as much expofed to the imputation of a capricious lenity, as he was 
here blamed for unneceffary feverity. Biood, a difbanded officer of the Protector, 
had been engaged in the confpiracy for raifing an infurrection in Ireland ; and for 
this crime he himfelf had been attainted, and fome of his accomplices capitally 


punifhed. The daring villain meditated a revenge upon Ormond, ithe lord lieu- Blood’s 


tenant. Having by artifice drawn off the duke’s footmen, he attacked his coach in 
the night, as he drove along St. James’s ftreet in London, and made himfelf mafter 
of his perfon. He might here have finifhed the crime, had: he not meditated re- 
finements in his vengeance: He was refolved to hang the duke at Tyburn; and 
for that purpofe bound: him, and mounted him on horfeback behind one of his 
companions, They.were.advanced a good way into the fields; when the duke, 
making efforts for his liberty, threw himfelf to the ground, and brought down 
with him the afladin, to whom he was tied. They were ftruggling together in the 
mud ; when Ormond’s-fervants, whom the alarm had reached, came and faved 
him. Blood and his companions, firing their piftols in a hurry at the duke, rode 
off, and faved themfelves, by means of the darknefs. 


BuckincHAM was at firft, with fome appearance of reafon, fufpedcted to be the 
author of the attempt. ‘His profligate character and his enmity againft Ormond, 
expofed him to this imputation. Offory foon after came to court, and feeing 
Buckingham ftand by the King, his colour rofe, and he could not forbear ex- 
preffing himfelf to this purpofe. “ My lord, I know well, that you are at the 
<¢ bottom of this late attempt upon my father: But I give you warning, if by 
‘¢ any means he comes toa violent end, | fhall not be at a lofs to know the author: 
<I fhall confider you as the aflafin: I fhalk treat you as fuch; and wherever I 

** meet 
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« meet you, I fhall piftol you, tho’ you ftood behind the King’s chair ; and I tell 
‘it you in his Majefty’s prefence, that you may be fure I fhall not fail of 
«< performance *.” If there was here any indecorum, it was eafily excufed in a 
generous youth, when his father’s life was expofed to danger. 

A tirrre after, Blood formed a defign of carrying off the Crown and Regalia 
from the Tower; a defign, to which he was prompted, as well by the furprizing 
boldnefs of the enterprize as by the views of profit. He was very near fucceeding. 
He had bound and wounded Edwards, the keeper of the jewel office ; and had got 


out of the Tower with his prey, but was overtaken and feized, with fome of his 


affociates. One of them was known to have been concerned in the attempt upon 
Ormond; and Blood was immediately concluded to be the ringleader. When 
afked, he frankly avowed the enterprize; but refufed to tell his accomplices. 
& The fear of death,” he faid, ** would never engage him, either to deny a guilt, 
“© or betray a friend.” All thefe extraordinary circumftances made him the general 
fubjeét of converfation ; and the King was moved by an idle curiofity to fee and 
{peak with a perfon fo noted for his courage and his crimes. Blood might now 
efteem himfelf fecure of pardon; and he wanted not addrefs to improve the op- 
portunity. He told Charles, that he had been engaged, with others, in-a defign 
to kill him with a carabine above Batterfea, where his Majefty often went to bathe: 
That the caufe of this refolution was the feverity exercifed over the confciences of 
the godly, in retraining the liberty of their religious affemblies: That when he 
had taken his ftand among the reeds, full of thefe bloody refolutions, he found his 
heart checked with an awe of Majefty ; and not only relented himfelf, but divert- 
ed his affociates from their purpofe: That he had long ago brought himfelf to an 
entire indifference about life, which he now gave for loft; yet could he not forbear 
warning the King of the danger which might attend his execution: That his affo- 
ciates had bound themfelves together by the ftricteft oaths to revenge the death of 
any of their confederacy: And that no precaution nor power could fecure any one 
from the effects of their defperate refolutions. 

Wueruer thefe confiderations excited fear or admiration in the King, they 
confirmed his refolution of granting a pardon to Blood; but he thought it a re- 
quifite point of decency firft to obtain the duke of Ormond’s confent. Arlington 
came to Ormond in the King’s name, and defired that he would not profecute 
Blood, for reafons which he was commanded to give him. The duke gallantly 
replied, that his Majefty’s commands were the only reafon, that could be given, 
and being fufficient, he might therefore fpare the reft. Charles carried his 
kindnefs to Blood ftill farther: He granted him an eftate of five hundred pounds: 


* Carte’s Ormond, vol. ii. p. 225, 
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sayear in Ireland ; he encouraged his attendance about his perfon ; he fhowed him Chap. IL. 
‘great countenance, and many applied to him for promoting their pretenfions at 197! 
‘court. And while old Edwards, who had bravely ventured his life, and had 

been wounded, in defending the Crown and Regalia, was forgotten and negleéted, 

-this man, who deferved only to be ftared at-and detefted as a monfter, became a 

kind of favourite. 

Errors of this nature in private life, have often as bad an influence as mifcar- 

riages, in which the public is more immediately concerned. Another incident 
happened this year, which infufed a very general difpleafure, and {till greater ap- 
prehenfions, into all men. The dutchefs of York died, and in her lait ficknefs, 

fhe made open profeffion of the Romifh religion, and finifhed her life in that com- 
munion, This put an end to that thin difguife, which the Duke had hitherto 
worne ; and-he now openly declared his attachment to the church of Rome, Un- Duke de- 
accountable terrors of popery, ever fince the acceffion of the houfe of Stuart, had “sere mis 
prevailed throughout the nation; but thefe had formerly been found fo groundlefs, 

and had been employed to:fo many bad purpofes, that furmizes of this nature were 

likely to meet with the lefs credit from all men of fenfe; and nothing but the 
Duke’s imprudent bigotry could have convinced the whole nation of his converfion. 
Popery, which had hitherto been only a hideous fpeéter, was now become a real 

ground of terror, being openly and zealoufly embraced by the*heir apparent to the 
Crown, a prince of induftry and enterprize; while-the king'himfelf was not en- 

tirely free‘from like fufpicions. 

Ir is probable, that«the new alliance of France infpired the Duke with courage 

-to make open profeffion of his religion, and rendered him more carelefs of the 
affections and efteem of the Englifh. ‘This alliance became every day more vi- 

fible to all the world. Temple was deckared’to be no longer ambafiador to the 

States ; and-Downing, whom the Dutch regarded-a; the inveterate enemy of their 
republic, was fent ever in his place. A ground of quarrel was fought by means 

of a yatcht, difpatched for lady Temple. The captain failed thro’ the Dutch 

fleet, which lay on their own coafts and he had orders to make thm {ftrike, to 

fire on them, and to.perfevere:till they fhould return his fire. he Dutch admi- 

ral, Van Ghent, furprized at this bravado, came on board the yatcht, and expreffed 

his willingnefs :to pay refpect to the Britifh flag, according to antient practice : 

But that a fleet on-their own coafts fhould ftrike to a fingle velit], and that ‘not a 

fhip of war, was, he faid, fuch an innovation, that he durft not, without expréf, 

orders, agree to it. The captain, thinking it dangerous to renew firing in the midft 

of the Dutch fleet, continued his woyage; and for ‘this neglect of orders was 
-committed to the Tower. 
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Turs incident howewer furnifhed Downing with a new article to encreafe thofe 
vain pretences, on which it was propofed to ground the intended quarrel, The 
Engiith court delayed feveral months before they complained ; left, if they had de- 
manded fatisfaétion more early, the Dutch might have had time to grant it. Even 
when Downing delivered his memorial, he was bound by his inftructions not to ac- 
cept of any fatisfaction after a certain number of days; a very imperious’ manner 
of negotiating, and impracticable in Holland, where the forms of the republic ren- 
der delays abfolutely unavoidable. An anfwer, however, tho’ refufed by Downing, 
was fent over to London; with an ambaffador extraordinary, who had orders to 
ufe every expedient, which might give fatisfaction. to the court of: England, That: 
Court replied, that the anfwer of the Hollanders was dark and obfeure ; but they. 
would not fpecify the articles or expreflions, which were liable to that objection, 
The Dutch ambaffador defired the Englifh miniftry to draw the-anfwer in what 
terms they pleafed; and he engaged to fign it : The Englith miniftry. replied, 
that it was not their bufinefs to. draw papers for the Dutch, The ambaffador 
brought them the draught of an article, and afked them whether it was fatisfactory 
The Englifh anfwered, that, when he had figned and delivered it, they would tel} 
him their mind concerning it. The Dutchman refolved to fign it at a venture 3. 
and on his demanding a new conference, an hour was appointed for that purpofe. 
But when he attended, the Englith refufed to enter upon bufinefs, and told him,, 
that the feafon, for negotiating was now.paft +. 

Lone and frequent prorogations were made of the Parliament; left the Houfes. 
fhould declare themfelves with vigor againft councils, fo oppofite to the inclination: 
as weil as interefts of the public. Could we fuppofe, that-Charles,. in. his alltance 
againft Holland, really meant the good of his people, that meafure muft pafs for 
an extraordinary, nay, a romantic, ftrain of heroifm,. which could lead:hims in fpite 
of all difficulties, and even in fpite of themfelves, to feck.the happinefs. of the na- 
tion. But every ftep, which he took in this affair, became a proof to all men of 
penetration, that the prefent war was intended againft the liberties of his own fub- 


jets, even more than againft the Dutch themfelves. He now aéted in every thing, 


as if he were already an abfolute Monarch,. and. was never: more to-lie under. the 
controul of national affemblies, 


Tue long prorogation of Parliament, if it freed the King from their importunate: 
advices and remonftrances, was however attended with this inconvenience, that no: 


money could be procured to carry on the military preparations againft Holland, 
Under pretence of maintaining the triple league, which, at that very time, he had: 


firmly refolved to. break, Charles had obtained a large fupply from the Commons ;. 
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‘but this money was foon exhautfted, by debts and expences. France had ftipu- Chap. IIT. 
-lated to pay two hundred and forty thoufand pounds the firtt year of the war, and = '©7 
the third of that fum every year during the courfe of it: but thefe fupplies were 

very inconfiderable, compared to the immenfe charge of the Englith navy. Ie 

feemed as yet premature to venture on levying money, without confent of Parlia- 

ment ; fince the power of taxing themfelves was the privilege, of which the Englith 

were, -with reafon, particularly jealous, Some other refource muft be fallen on. 

The King had declared, that the ttaff of treafarer was ready for any one, that could 

find an expedient for fupplying the prefent neceffities, Shaftefbury dropped a hing 

to Clifford, which the latter immediately feized, and carried to the King, who 
granted him the promifed. reward, together with a peerage. This expedient was 


the fhutting up the Exchequer, and retaining all .the payments, which fhould be 
made intovit, 

Ir had been-ufual for ‘the bankers to carry their money to the Exchequer, and 2d of January. 
to advance it upon the fecurity of the funds, by which they were afterwards repayed, meng i 
when the money was levied on the public. The bankers, by this traffic, got eight, 
fometimes.ten, percent, for fums, which either had been configned to them with- 
out intereft, or which they‘had borrowed at fix per cent: Profits, which they 
dearly paid for by thisegregious breach of public faith. The meafure was fo fud. 
denly taken, that none had warning of the danger. A general confufion prevailed 
in the city, followed by the ruin of many. The bankers ftopped payment; the 
merchants-could anfwer no bills; diftruit took place every where, with a ftagna- 
tion of commerce, ‘by which the public was univerially affeéted. And men, full 
of difmal apprehenfions, afked each other what muft be the {cope of thofe myfte- 

‘rious councils, whence'the Parliament and all men of honour were excluded, and 
which commenced by the forfeiture of public credit, and an Open violation of the 
mott folemn engagements, both foreign and domettic. 


tion 


ANOTHER meafure of the-Court contains fomething laudable, when confidered Declari 
in itfelf; butif we-refle& on the motive whence it proceeded, as well as the time ofindu!zence 
when it was embraced, it will appear a {trong inftance of the arbitrary and danger- 
ous councils, purfued at prefent by the King and his miniftry. Charles refolved to 
make ufe of his fupreme power in ecclefiaftical matters; a power, he faid, which 
‘was not only inherent in him, but which had been recognized by feveral aéts of Par- 
liament. By virtue of this authority, he iffued a proclamation, fufpending 
penal laws, enacted againft all Nonconformitts or Recufants whatfoever, and grant- March. 
ing to the proteftant |iffenters the public exercife of their religion, to the Catholics 
the exercile of it in private houfes. A fruitlefs experiment of this kind, op- 
spoled by the Parliament and retraGted by the King, had already been made a few 
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years after the reforation 5. but Charles expected that the Parliament, whenever it 
thould meet, would now be tamed to. greater {ubmiffion, and would no longer dare 
to controul his meafures. Meanwhile, the Diffenters, the moft inveterate enemies 
to the Court, were mollified by thefe indulgent maxims : And the Catholics, un- 
der their fhelter, enjoyed more liberty than the laws had hitherto allowed them. 
Ar the fame time, the act of navigation was fufpended by royal will and pleafure: 
A meafure, which, tho’ a ftretch of prerogative, feemed ufeful to commerce, while 
all the feamen were employed on board the royal navy. A like fufpenfion had 
been granted, during the time of the firft Dutch war, and was not much remarked ; 
becaufe men had, at that time, entertained lefs jealoufy of the crown. A proclama- 
tion was alfo iffued, containing very rigorous claufes in favour of prefling » Ano- 


ther full of menaces againft thofe who prefumed to fpeak undutifully of his Majefty’s. 


meafures, and even againft-thofe who heard fuch difcourfes, unlefs they informed 
in due time upon the offenders : Another againft importing or vending anyforts of. 
painted earthen ware, ‘* except thofe of China, upon pain of being grievoufly fined 
<“ and fuffering the utmoft punifhment, which might be lawfully inflicted uponcon- 
s¢ temners of his Majelty’s royal authority.” A new army had been levied-;- and 
it was found, that difcipline could not be enforced without the exercife-of: martial 
law, which was therefore eftablifhed by order of council, tho’ contrary to-the peti- 


tion of right. All thefe acts of power, however little important in themfelves;. 
favoured ftrongly of arbitrary government,° and were nowife fuitable to that legal: 
adminiftration, which, the Parliament, after fuch violent: convulfions. and civil. 


wars, had hoped to have eftablifhed in the kingdom. 
Ir may be worth remarking, that the lord-keeper refufed to affix the feals to the 
declaration for fufpending the penal laws; and was for that reafon, tho” under other: 


pretences, removed fron) his office. Shafteffury was made chancellor in his place ;_ 


and thus another member of the Cabal received the reward of his councils. 
Forricn tranfactions kept pace with thefe domeftic occurrences. An attempt,, 
before the declaration of war, was made on the Dutch Smyrna fleet by Sir Robert: 
Holmes. ‘That fleet confifted of feventy fail, valued ata million and a half; and the- 
hopes of feizing fo rich a prey had been a great motive of:engaging Charles in the- 
prefent war, and. he had confidered that capture as a principal reffource for fupport-- 
ing his military. enter prizes. Holmes, with nine frigates and three yatchts, had or- 
ders to goin fearch of this fleet; and he paffled Sprague in the Channel, who was. 


returning home with a fquadron from a cruize in the Mediterranean. Sprague in-. 


formed him of the near approach of the Hollanders ; and had not Holmes, from a. 
defire of engroffing all the honour and profit of the enterprize, kept the fecret of his. 
orders, the conjunction of; thefe fquadrons had. rendered. the fuccefs. infallible.: 

é - When. 
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When-Holmes approached the Dutch, he put on an amicable appearance, and in- Chap: If. 
vited the admiral, Van Nefs, who commanded the convoy, to ¢ome on board of bicae 
Kim : One of his captains gave a like infidious invitation to the rear-admiral. But March. 
thefe officers were on their guard, .They had received an intimation of the hoftile 
intentions of the Englifh, and had already put all the fhips of war and merchant- 
men in an excellent pofture of defence. “Three times were they valiantly affailed by 
the Englith ; and as often did they valiantly defend themfelves. In the third attack, 
one of the Dutch fhips of war was taken; and three or four of their moft inconfider- 
able merchantmen fell into the enemies hands. The reft, fighting with great fkill and 
courage, continued their. courfe; and, favoured by a mift, got fafe into their own 
harbours. This attempt is denominated perfidious and pyratical by the Dutch 
writers, and even by many of the Englifh. It merics at leaft the appellation of ir- 
regular ; and as.it had been attended with bad fuccefs, it brought double fhame up- 
on the.contrivers. The Englifh miniftry endeavoured to cover the action, by pre- 
tending:that it was a cafual rencounter, arifing from the obftinacy of the Dutch, 
who refufed the honours of the fag: But the contrary was fo well known, that 
even: Holmes himfelf had not-the affurance to perfift in this affeveration. 

’Tixx this incident the States, notwithftanding all the menaces and preparations 
of the Englifh, never believed them to be thoroughly in earneft ; and had always 
expected that the affair would terminate, either in fome demands of money, or in 
fome propofals for the advancement of the Prince of Orange. The French them- 
felves had made little account of affiftance from England; and could fcarce be- 
lieve, that their ambitious projeéts would, contrary to every maxim of honour 
and policy, be forwarded by that power, which was moft interefted and moft able 
to oppofe. them. . But Charles. was too far advanced to retreat, He immedi- oathag 
ately iffued a-declaration of war againft the Dutch ; and furely reafons, more. falfe War declared 
and frivolous,. never were employed to juftify a flagrant violation of treaty, With Holland. 
Some complaints were made of injuries done to the Eaft India Company, which yet 
that company difavowed: The detention of fome Englifh in Surinam is mentioned ; 
tho’ it appears that thefe. perfons. had voluntarily remained there: The refufal of a 
Dutch fleet on their-own coafts to ftrike to an Englifh yatcht, is much aggravated:. 
And to piece up all thefe pretenfions, fome abufive pictures are mentioned, and 
reprefented as:a ground of quarrel. The Dutch were long at a lofs what to 
make of this article. till at laft it was difcovered, that a portrait of Cornelius de 
Wir, brother to the penfionary, painted by order of fome magiftrates of Dort, and 
hung up in a chamber of the town-houfe, had given occafion to the complaint. In 
the perfpective of this portrait, the painter had drawn fome fhips on fire in a harbour. 


This was conftrued to be Chatham, where de Wit had really diftinguithed himfelf, 
and. 
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Of this great army was the King now a 


and by their condué and reputation infpired cou 


-€ver break out with more diftinguithed luftre. 
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and had acquired great honour; but little did he imagine, that, while the infult 
itfelf had fo long been forgiven, the piéture of it fhould draw fuch fevere 
vengeance upon his country. The conclufion of this manifefto, where the King 
ftill profeffed his attachment to the triple alliance, was of a piece with all the reft 
of it. 


Tue French King’s. declaration of war contained more dignity, if undifguifed 


‘violence and injuftice could merit that appellation. He pretended only, that the 


behaviour of the Hollanders had been fuch, that it did 
longer to bear it. That Monarch’s preparations were in great forwardnefs ; and 
his ambition was flattered with the moft promifing views of faccefs. Sweden was 
detached from the triple league: The bifhop of Munfter wag engaged by the pay- 
ment of fubfidies to.take part with France: The eleétor of Cologne had entered 
into the fame alliance; and having configned Bonne and other towns.into the hands 
of Lewis, magazines were there erected 5 and it was from that quarter, that France 
propofed to invade the United Provinces. The ftanding force of that Kingdom 
amounted to one hundred and eighty thoufand men.; and with more than the half 


pproaching to the.Dutch frontiers. The ot- 
bfervient equally to the ambition of the Prince 
unexhaufted treafures: Thefe, employed by 
the unrelenting vigilance of Louvois, fupplied every. military preparation, and fa- 
cilitated all the enterprizes of the army.: Condé, Turenne, feconded by Luxem- 
bourg, Crequi, and the moft renowned generals of the age, conduéted this army, 
rage into every one. The Mo- 
animated his troops, by the pro- 
y the hopes of his approbation, 
y: lts dangers furnifhed matter 
of that gallant and polite people 


not confift with his glory any 


der, ceconomy, induftry of Colbert, fu 
and happinels of the people,-furnifhed 


narch himfelf, furrounded with a gallant nobility, 
{pect of reward, or, what was more valued, b 
‘The fatigues of war gave no interruption.to gaiet 
for glory: And in no enterprize did the genius 


Tuo’ de Wit’s intelligence in foreign courts was not equal to the vigilance of 


his domeftic adminiftration, he had, long before, received many furmizes of this 
fatal confederacy ; but he prepared not for defence, fo early or with fuch induftry, 
as the danger required. An union of England with France was evidently, he 
faw, deftructive to the interefts of the former kingdom; and therefore, over- 
looking or ignorant of the humours and fecret views of Charles, he concluded it 
impoffible, that fuch pernicious projects could ever really be carried into execu- 
tion. Secure in this fallacious reafoning, he allowed the Republic to remain too 


Jong in that defencelefs fituation, into which many concurring accidents had united 
to throw it, | 


7 ; By 
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By.a.continued and. fuccefsful application to commerce, the people 
very unwarlike, and. confided. entirely for their defence in that mercenary army, 
which they maintained. After the treaty of Weltphalia, the S 
their peace with Spain, and their alliance with France, had broke a great part of 
this army, and did not fupport with fufficient vigilance the difcipline of the troops, 
which remained. When the-ariftocratic party prevailed, ic was thought prudent 
to difonifs many of the. old experienced officers, who were devoted to the houfe of 
Orange : and their place was fupplied by raw youths, the fons or | 
gomatters, by whofe. intereft the party was fupported. fe 
on the credit of their friends and family, negleéted their military duty; and fome 
of them, it is faid, were even allowed to ferve by deputies, to. whom they affigned 
a {mall part of their pay. During their war with England, all the forces of that 
nation had been. difbanded: Lewis’s invafion of Flanders, followed by the triple 
league, occafioned the difmiffion.of the French regiments: And the place of thefe 
troops, which had ever had a chief fhare in the honour and fortune of all th 
in the Low. Countries, had’ not been fupplied. by any new levies. 


kinfmen of Bur- 
Thefe new officers, relying 


© wars 


: 


by the reports, which 
defeéts, to which it was 
But every propofal, which he 


De Wir, fenfible of this dangerous fituation, and alarmed 
came from all quarters, beftirred himfelf to fupply thofe 
not eafy. of a fudden to provide a fuitable remedy, 
could make, met with oppofition from the Orange party, which was now become 
extremely formidable, ‘The long and uncontrovled adminiftration of this ftatef. 
man had begot envy: The prefent incidents rouzed u 
who afcribed to. his mifcondu& alone. the bad fitua 
And above all, the popular affection to the young 
held in violent conftraint, and had thence acquire 
to difplay itfelf, and to threaten the Commonwealth with fome great convulfion. 
William the third, Prince of Orange, was now in the twenty-fecond year of his age, 
and gave ftrong indications of all thofe great qualities, by which’ his life was 
afterwards fo much diftinguifhed. De Wit himfelf, by 
education, and inftructing him in all the principles of gov 
had generoufly contributed to make his rival formidable. 
fituation of his own party, he was always refolved, he faid, by conveying to him the 
knowlege of affairs, to render the Prince capable of ferving his country, if ever 
any future emergence fhould throw the adminiftration into his hands; 
duct of the young Prince had hitherto been extremely laudable, Notwithftanding 
his powerful alliances with England and Brandenburgh, he had expreffed his refo- 
lution of depending entirely: onthe States for his advance 


ement; and'the whole 
tenor of his. behaviour fuited extremely the genius of that people. Silent and 


thoughtful : 


p his enemies and opponents, 
tion of the Commonwealth : 
Prince, which had fo long been 
d new acceffion of force, began 


giving him-an excellent 
ernment and found policy, 
Dreading the precarious 


The con- 


States, trufting t6 rhe 


2 
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thoughtful ; given to hear and to- enquire; of a found and fteady underftanding 
much firmnefs in what he once refolved or once denied ; great application to bufi- 
nefs, little to pleafure: By thefe virtues, he engaged the attention of all men. And 
the people, fenfible, that they owed their liberty, and very exiftence, to his family, 
and remembring, that his great uncle, Maurice, had been able, even in more early 
youth, to protect them againft the. exorbitant power of Spain, «were defirous of 
raifing this Prince to all the authority of his anceftors, and hoped, from his valour 
and conduét alone, to receive protection againft thofe imminent dangers, with 
which they were at prefent threatened. 

Wurte thefe two powerful factions ftruggled for fuperiority, every fcheme for de- 
fence was oppofed, every-project retarded. What was determined with difficulty, 
was executed without vigour. Levies indeed were made, and the army compleated 
to feventy thoufand men*: The Prince was appointed both general and admiral 
of the Commonwealth, and the whole military power was put into his hands. But 
new troops. could not of a fudden acquire difcipline and experience : And the par- 
tizans of the.Prince were ftill unfatisfied, as long as the perpetual edit?, fo it was 
called, remained in force; by which he was excluded from.the Stadtholderhhip, 
and from all fhare in the. civil adminiftration. 

Ir had always been the maxim of de Wit’s party to cultivate naval affairs-with 
extreme care, and to give the, fleet.avifible preference above the army, which they 
reprefented as the object of an unreafonable partiality in the Princes of Orange. The 
two violent.wars, which had of late been waged with England, chad exercifed. the 
valour, and impraved.the {kill of the failors. And above all, de Ruyter, the greateft 
fea commander of the age, was clofely connected with the Louveftein party ; and 
every one was difpofed, with confidence and alacrity, to obey him. The equip- 
ment of the fleet was therefore haftened by de Wit; in hopes, that, by ftriking 
at firt a fuccefsful blow, he might infpire courage-into the difmayed States, and 
fupport his own declining authority. Hefeems too, to have been, in a peculiar 
manner, enraged againft the Englith; .and he refolved to take revenge on them 
for their conduet, of which, he thought, his country had fuch reafon to complain. 
By the offer of a clofe alliance and confederacy for mutual defence, they.had-feduced 
the Republic to quit the alliance of France; but no fooner had fhe embraced 
thefe meafures, than they formed leagues, for her deftruction, with that very 
power, which they had treacheroufly engaged her'to offend. In the midft of full 
peace, nay, during an intimate union, they had attacked her commerce, the only. 
means of her fubfiftence, and moved by fhameful rapacity, had invaded that 
property, which, relying on their faith, they had hoped to find unprotected and 

* Temple, Vol. i. p..75. 
defencelefs, 
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defencelefs. ‘Contrary to their own vifible intereft, as well as to their honour, Chap. IN. 


they {till retained a malignant refentment for her fuccefsful conclufion of the laft 


‘war; a war, which had, at firft, fprung from their own wanton infolence and 


ambition. ‘To reprefs fo dangerous an enemy, would, de Wit imagined, give a 
peculiar pleafure, and contribute to the future fecurity of his country, whofe 
profperity was fo much the object of general envy. 

Actuarep by like motives and views, de Ruyter put to fea with a formidable 
fleet, confifling of ninety-one fhips of war and forty-four fire-fhips. Cornelius de 
Wit was on board, as ceputy from the States. TI hey failed in queft of the Eng- 
lifh, who were. under the command of the duke of York, and who had already 


“joined the French under igs i! d’Etrées. The combined fleets lay at Séle: 
bay in a very negligent pofture ; and Sandwich, being an experienced officer, had Bat 
ba 


of the danger ; but receiv ed. *tis faid, fuch an anfwer as 


given the Duke warning 


intimated, that there was more of caution than of courage in his apprehenfions. 
‘ 


Upon the appearance of the enemy, every one ran‘to his poft with precipitation, 
and many fhips were Bnilived to cut their cables, in order to be iffreadinefs. Sand- 
wich commanded the van; and tho’ determined ‘to conquer or to perifh, he fo 
tempered his ‘courage with prudence, that the whole fleet was vifibly indebted to 
him for its fafety. “He haftened out of the bay, where it had been eafy for de 
Ruyter with his fire- fhips to have deftroyed the combined fleets, which were 
crowded together ; and by this wife meafure he gave time to the duke of York, 
who commanded the:main body, and to Marefchal d’Etrées, admiral of the rear, 
to difengage themfelves. ‘He himfelf meanwhile was engaged in clofe fight with 
the Mollanders ; and by prefenting himfelf'to every danger, had drawn upon him 
all the ‘braveft of the enemy. Hekilled Van Ghent, the Dutch admiral, and 
beat off his fhip: He funk another fhip, which ventured to lay him aboard: He 


‘funk three fire-fhips, which endeavoured ‘to grapple with him: And tho’ his vef- 


fel was terne in pieces with fhot, and of a thoufand men fhe’contained, near fix 
hundred were taid dead upon the deck, he continued ftill to thunder with all h 
artillery in the midft of the enemy. But another fire-fhip, more fortunate than 
the preceding, having laid hold of his veffel, her deftruétion was now inevitable. 
Warned by Sir Edward Haddoc, his captain, ‘he refufed to make his efcape, and 
bravely eibraccd death as a fhelter from that ignominy, which a rafh expreffion' 
of the duke, he thought, ‘had thrown upon him: 


. GA 


£ 


Durinec sis fierce engagement with Sandwich, de Ruyter remained not inac- 
tive. He attacked the duke of York, and fought him with fuch fury for above 
two hours, that of two and:thirty ations, in which he had been engaged, he de- 
ed this combat to be the moft obftinately difputed. TheDuke’s fhip was fo that- 
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tered, that he was obliged to leave her, and remove his fig to another. “His 
{quadron was overpowered with numbers; till Sir Jofeph Jordan, who had fuc- 
ceeded to Sandwich’s command, came to his afiftance ; and the fight, being more 
equally ballanced, was continued till night, when the Dutch retired, and were | 
not followed by the Englifh. The lofs fuftained by the fleets of the two maritime 
powers, was nearly equal; if it did not rather fall more heavy on the Englith. 
The French faffered very little, becaufe they had fcarce been engaged in the 
action ; and as this backwardnefs is not their national character, it was concluded, 
that they had received orders to fpare their thips, while the Dutch and Englifh 
fhould weaken themfelves by their mutual animofity. Almoft all the other actions. 
during the prefent war tended to confirm this fufpicion. 

Ir brought great honour to the Dutch to have fought with fome advantage the 
combined flects of two fuch, powerful nations ; but nothing lefs than a compleat 
vidory could ferve the purpofe of de Wit, or fave his country from thofe calami~ 


‘tics, which from every quarter threatened to overwhelm her. He had expected, 


that the French would make their attack on the fide of Maeftricht, which was well. 


fortified and provided of a good garrifon; but Lewis, taking advantage of his al- 


liance with Cologne, refolved to invade the enemy from that quarter, which he 
knew to be more feeble and defencelefs. The armies of that Elector and thofe of 


“Munfter appeared on the other fide of the Rhine, and divided the force and atten- 


“aath of May. 


Progrefs of 
the French. 


cad of June. 


tion of the States. The Dutch troops, too weak to defend fo extenfive a frontier). 
were f{eattered into fo many towns, that no confiderable body remained imthe fields, 
and a ftrong garifon was hardly to be found in any fortrefs. Lewis paffed the 
Meufe at Vifet; and laying fiege to Orfoi, a town of the Elector of Branden- 
burgh, but garrifoned by the Dutch, he carried it in three days. © He divided 


his army, and invefted at once Burik, Wefel, Emerik, and Rhimberg, four 


places regularly fortified, and not unprovided of troops + In a few days, all thefe: 
places were-furrendered. A general aftonifament had feized the Hollanders, from 
the combination of fuch powerful Princes againft the Republic; and no where 
was refiltance made, fuitable to the antient glory or prefent greatnefs of the State. 
Governors without experience commanded troops.without difcipline; and defpair: 
had univerfally extinguifhed that fenfe of honour, by which alone men,, in fuch. 
dangerous extremities, can be animated to a valorous defence. 
Lewis advanced to the banks of the Rhine, which he prepared to pafs. To 
all the other calamities of the Dutch was added the extreme drought of the feafon,. 
by which the greateft rivers were much diminifhed, and in fome places rendered: 
fordable. The French cavalry, animated by the prefence of their Prince, full of 
impetuous courage, but ranged in exact. order,. flung themfelves into the river & 
; The 
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The infantry paffed in boats: A few regiments of ‘Dutch appeared on the other Chap. If. 
fide, who were unable to make'refiftance. 
ger, but not without glory, the paffage of the Rhine; fo much celebrated, at 
that time, by the flattery of French courtiers, and tranfmitted to pofterity by the 
more durable flattery of their poets. 


And thus was executed without dan- 


Eacn fuccefs added courage to the conquerors, and'ftruck the vanquifhed with 


‘difmay. The Prince of Orange, tho’ prudent beyond his age, was but newly ad- 


DY? 


“vanced to the command, unacquainted with the army, unknown to them; and all 


men, by reafon of the violent factions which prevailed, were uncertain of the au- 
thority on which they muft depend. ‘It was expeéted, that the fort of Skink, fo 
famous for the fieges, which it had -formerly fuftained, would make fome refift- 
ance; but it yielded to Turenne in a few days. The fame general made himfelf 
mafter of Arnheim, Knotzembourg, and Nimeguen, as foon as he appeared be- 


fore them. 


Doefbourg at the fame time opened its gates to Lewis : Soon after, 


Harderwic, Amersfort, Campen, Rhenen, Viane, Elberg, -Zwol, Cuilemberg, 
Wageninguen, -Lochem, Woerden ‘fell into the enemies hands. -Groll and De- 
~yenter furrendered to the Marefchal Luxembourg, ‘who commanded the troops of 


Muntfter. 


And every hour brought to the States news of the'rapid progrefs of the 


‘French, and of the cowardly defence of their own garrifons. 


Tue Prince of Orange, with his fmall and difcouraged army, retired into the “ 


province of Holland ; where he expected, from the natural ftrength of the coun- 
try, fince all human art and courage failed, to be able to make fome refiftance. 
The town and province of Utrecht ferit deputations, and furrendered themfelves 
to Lewis. ‘Naerden, a place within three leagues of Amfterdam, was feized by 
‘the marque!s of Rochefort; and had ‘he pufhed on to Muyden, he had eafily got 


-poffeffion of it. 


Fourteen ftragglers of his army having appeared before the gates 


of that town, the magiftrates fent them the keys; but a fervant maid, who was 
alone in the caftle, having raifed the drawbridge, kept them from taking poffef- 


fion of that -fortrefs. 


The magiftrates afterwards, finding the party fo weak, 


made them drunk, and took the keys'‘from them, Muyden is fo near Amfter- 
dam, that its cannon may infeft the fhips, which enter that city. 


1672. 


Lewis with a fplendid court made a folemin entry into Utrecht, full of glory, 2:th of j 
becaufe every where attended with fuccefs; tho’ more owing to the cowardice and 
mifconduét of his enemies, than to his own valour or prudence. Three provinces 
‘were already in his hands, Guelderland, Overyffel, and Utrecht; Groninghen 
was threatened; Friezeland lay expofed: The only difficulty lay in Holland and 
Zealand ; and the Monarch deliberated concerning the proper meafures for reducing 
Condé and Turenne exhorted him to difmantle all the towns, which he 


them, 


Ff a2 


had 
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Chap. III. had taken, except afew; and fortifying bis main army by: the garrifons, put hint 
1672. (If in a condition of puthing his conquefts. Louvois, hoping that the-other pro- 
vinces, weak and difmayed, would prove an eafy prey, advifed him to keep pof 
feffion of places, which might afterwards ferve to retain the people in fubjection, 
Elis council was followed ; tho’ it was found foon-after to have been the moft im- 
politic. 

Confternation . Mganwaite the people, throughout all the Republic, inftead of collecting a 
-of the Dutch. | oble indignation againft the haughty conqueror, difcharged their rage upon their 
own unhappy minifter, on whofe prudence and integrity every one tormerly be- 
flowed the merited applaufe. The bad condition of the armies was laid to his: 
charge: The ill choice of governors was afcribed to his partiality : As inftances 
of cowardice multiplied, treachery was fufpected:s and his former connections 
with France being remembered, the populace believed, that he and his partizans. 
had now combined to betray them to their moft mortal enemy. The Prince of 
Orange, notwithftanding his youth and inexperience, was looked on as the only. 
faviour of the State; and men.were violently drove by their fears into his party, 

to which they had always been led by favour and inclination. 


Tur town of Amfterdam alone feemed to retain fome courage; and by forming. 
a regular plan of defence, endeavoured to infufe fpirit into. the other cities. The 
_magiftrates obliged the burgeffesto keep a.ftri& watch: The populace,. whom want 
of employment might engage to mutiny, were maintained by regular pay, and’ 
armed for the defence of the public. Some fhips, which lay ufelefs in the har- 
bour, were refitred, and. ftationed to guard the city: And the fluices being open- 
ed, the neighbouring country, without regard to the. great damage fuftained,. 
was laid under water. All the province followed this example, and fcrupled not 
an this extremity to reftore to the fea thofe fertile fields, which with infinite art: 
and expence had been won from it. 
Tux States of Holland met -to confider, whether any means were left to fave: 
_the remains of their lately flourifhing, and now diftrefled Commonwealth. .Tho” 
they were furrounded with waters, which barred all accefsto the enemyy. their de-. 
liberations were not conduted with that tranquillity, which could alone fuggelt: 
meafures, proper to extricate them from their prefent- difficulties. “The nobles gave- 
their vote, that, provided their religion, liberty, and fovereignty. could be faved, 
every thing elfe thould without feruple be facrificed to the conqueror.. Eleven. 
towns concurred in the fame fentiments. Amfterdam fingly declared againft all: 
treaty with infolent and triumphant enemies: But notwithftanding that oppofition, 
ambafladors were difpatched to implore the pity of the two combined Monarchs.. 
It was refolyed to facrifice to Lewis Maeftricht and all the frontier towns, which. 


lay, 


” 
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Yay without the bounds of the feven provinces ; and to pay him a large’ funy for 
the charges of the war. 

Lewis deliberated with his minifters Louvois and Pomponne, concerning the 
meafures, which he fhould embrace in the prefent emergence; and fortunately for 
Europe, he ftill preferred the violent councils of the former. He offered to eva- 
cuate his conquefts on condition, that all duties lately impofed on the commodities 
of France fhould be taken off ; that the public exercife of the Romith religion 
fhould be permitted ; the churches fhared with the Catholics, and their priefts 
maintained by appointments from the States; that all the frontier towns of the Re- 
public fhould be refigned to him, together with Nimeguen, Skink, Knotzembourg, 
and that part of Guelderland which lay on the other fide of the Rhine; as likewife 
the ifle of Bommel, that of Voorn; the fortrefs of St. Andrew, that of Louve- 
ftein and Crevecoeur; thatthey fhould pay him the fum of twenty millions of livres 
for the charges of the war; that they fhould every year fend him a folemn embaffy, 
and’ prefent him with a golden medal, as an acknowlegement, that they owed to 
him the prefervation of that liberty, which by the affiftance of his predeceffors they 
had been able to acquire; and that they fhould give entire fatisiaction to the King 
of England : -And he allowed: them but ten: days for the acceptance of thefe ex. 
orbitant demands. 

Tue ambafladors, who came to London, met with’ ftill worfe reception: No 
minifter was. allowed to treat with. them; and they were retained. in a kind of 
confinement. But notwithftanding this rigorous conduct of the Court, the pre- 
fence of the Dutch ambafiadors excited the fentiments of tender compaffion, and 
even indignation among the people in general, but efpecially among thofe who 
could forefee the aimand refult of thofe dangerous councils. The two moft power- 
ful Monarchs, they faid, in Europe, the one by land, the other by fea, have, 
contrary to the faith of folemn treaties, combined to exterminate an illuftrious 
Republic: What a difmal profpect does their fuccefs afford to the neighbours of 
the one, and to the fubjects of the other? Charles had formed the triple league, 
in order to reftrain the exorbitant power of France: A fure proof, that he does 
not now err from ignorance. He had courted and obtained the applaufes of his 
people by that wife meafure: As he now.adopts contrary councils,.he mult furely 
expect by their means to render himfelf independant of his people, whofe fenti- 
ments are become fo indifferent to him. During the moft-entire fubmiffion of 
the nation,.and moft: dutiful behaviour of the Parliament, dangerous projects, 


without provocation, are formed to reduce them to fubjection, and all the foreign 
interefts of the people are facrificed, in order the more furely. to bereave them of 
14 


their. domeftic liberties.. Left any inftance of freedom fhould remain within their 
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view, the United Provinces, the real barrier of England, muft be abandoned to 
the moft dangerous enemy of England, and by an univerfal combination of tyranny 
againft laws and liberty, all mankind, who have retained, in any degree, their 
precious, tho’ hitherto precarious, birthrights, are for ever to:fubmit to flavery 
and injuttice. 
Tuo’ the fear of giving offence'to his confederate had engaged Charles to treat 
-the Dutch ambaffadors with fuch rigour, he was not altogether without uneafinefs, 
omaccount of the rapid and unexpected progrefs of the French arms. Were Hol- 
land entirely conquered, ‘its whole commerce and naval force, he faw, muft be- 
come an acceffion to France; the Spanifh Low Countries muft foon follow; and 
Lewis, now independant of his ally, would no longer think it his intereft to fup- 
port him againft his difcontented fubjects. Charles, tho” he never ftretched his at- 
tention to very diftant confequences, could not but forefee thefe obvious events.; 
and tho’ incapable of envy orjealoufy, he was touched with anxiety whien he found 
every thing yield to the French arms, while fuch vigorous refiftance was made to 
his own. He foon difmiffed-the Dutch ambafiadors, left they fhould.cabal among 
_ his fubjeéts, who bore them great favour: But he fent over Buckingham and Ar- 
lington, and foon after lord Halifax, to negotiate anew with the French.King, in 
the prefent profperous fituation of that Monarch’s affairs. 


Turse minifters paffed thro’ Holland; and as they were fuppofed to bring 
peace to the diftreft Republic, they were received every where with the loudeft ac- 
-clamations. ‘* God blefs the King of England! God blefs the Prince of Orange’! 
<¢ Confufion to the States!” This was every where the.cry of the populace. The 
ambafladors had feveral conferences with the States and the Prince of Oranges but 
made no reafonable advances towards an accommodation. They went to Utrecht, ~ 
where they renewed the league with Lewis, and agreed, that neither of the Kings 
fhould ever make peace with Holland but by common confent. They next gave in 
their pretenfions, of which the following are the principal articles ; that the Dutch 
fhould give up the honour of the flag without the leatt referve or limitation, nor 
fhould whole fleets, even on the coaft of Holland, refufe to ftrike and lower their 
topfails to the fmalleft thip, carrying the Britifh fag; that all perfons, guilty of 
treafon againft the King or writing feditious libels, fhould on complaint be ba- 
nifhed for ever the dominions of the States; that the Dutch fhould pay the King a 
million fterling towards the charges of the war, together with ten. thoufand pounds a 
year for permiffion to fith on the Britifh feas;,that they fhould-fhare the Indian 
trade with the Englifh; that the Prince of Orange and his defcendants fhould enjoy ; 
the fovereignty of the United Provinces; at leaft chat they fhould be invefted with 
the dignities of Stadtholder, Admiral, and General, in as ample a manner as had 


ever — 
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ever been enjoyed by any of his anceftors; and that the ifle of Walcheren, the @hap. my, 
city and caftle of Sluis, together with the ifles of Cadfant, Gorée, and Vorne, 167? 
fhould be put into the King’s hands, as a fecurity for the performance of articles, 
It is moft confiftent with candour and reafon to fuppofe, that Charles had not, in 
his alliance with France, propofed the utter deftruction of the United Provinces ; 
fince fuch a fcheme is fcarce compatible with the project of employing the French 
power for extending his authority at home: But as the unexpected progrels of 
Lewis’s arms had reduced the Hollanders to the Jaft extremity, the King was de- 
firbus of acquiring a confiderable fhare of that rich booty,.which fortune had 
thrown into their hands. 

Tue terms propofed by Lewis bereaved the Republic of all fecurity againft any 
land invafion from, France: Thofe demanded by Charles expofed them equally to 
an invafion by fea from England: And when both were joined, they appeared 
abfolutely intolerable, and reduced the Hollanders, who faw no means of defence, 
to the utmoft defpair. What extremely augmented their diftrefs, were the violent 
factions, with which they continued to be every where agitated. De Wit, too 
pertinacious in defence of his own fyftem of liberty, while the very being of the 
Commonwealth was threatened, ftill perfevered in oppofing the repeal of the per- 
petual edict, now become the object of horror to the Dutch populace. Their rage 
at la(t broke all bounds, and bore every thing before it. They rofe in an infurrec- zoth of June. 
tion at Dort, and by force conftrained their burgo-mafters to fign the repeal, fo 
much demanded. This proved a fignal of a general revolt throughout all the 
provinces. At Amfterdam, the Hague, Middlebourg, Rotterdam, the people 
flew to arms, and trampling under foot the authority of their magiftrates, oblig- Prince of 
ed them to fubmit to the Prince of Orange. They expelled from their office fuch ee alee 
as difpleafed them: They required the Prince to appoint others.in their place: 
And agreeable to the proceedings of the populace in all ages, provided they might 
wreak their vengeance on their fuperiors, they expreffed a great indifference for 
the proteétion of their civil liberties. 

Tue fuperior talents and virtues of de Wit made him, on this occafion, the 
chief object of general envy, and expofed: him to the utmoft rage of popular pre- 
judices. - Four affaffins, aftuated by no other motive than miftaken zeal, had af- 
faulted him in the ftreets ; and after giving him many wounds, had left him for 
dead. One of them was punifhed: The others were never queftioned for their 
erime, His brother Cornelius, who had behaved with great prudence and cour- 
age on board the fleet, was obliged by ficknefs to come athore, and he was now 
confined to his houfe at Dort. Some affaffins broke in upon him; and it was 
with the utmoft difficulty that. his family and. fervants could-repell their. violence, 
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At Amfterdam, the houfe of the- brave de Ruyter, -the.fole reflource of the dif 


-treft Commonwealth, was furrounded by the enraged populace, .and.his wife and 


children. were for fome time expofed to the moft imminent danger. 


One Tichelaer, a barber, a man noted for infamy, accufed Cornelius de Wi, - 
of endeavouring by bribes to engage him in the defign of poifoning the Prince of 
Orange. The acculation, tho’ attended with the moft improbable and even abfurd 
circumftances, was greedily received-by the credulous multitude ; and Cornelius 
was cited before.a court of judicature. ‘The judges, either blinded by the fame pre- 
judices, or not daring to oppofe the popular torrent, condemned him to fuffer the 
queftion. This man, who had bravely ferved his country in war, and who had been 
invefted with the higheft dignities, was delivered into the hands of the executioner, 
and, torne in pieces by the moft inhuman torments. _Amidft the fevere agonies, 
which he endured, he {till made proteftations of his innocence; and frequently re- 
peated an ode of Horace, which contained fentiments, fuited to his deplorable con- 
dition. 

JFuftum S tenacem propofiti virum, &c. * 

Tue judges, however, condemned him.to lofe his offices, and to be banifhed 
the Commonwealth. The penfionary, who had not been terrified from perform- 
ing the part of a kind brother and faithful friend duriog this profecution, refolved 
not to defert him on account of the unmerited infamy, which was endeavoured to be 

* Which may be thus tranflated. 
‘The man, whofe mind on virtue bent, 
Purfues fome greatly good intent, 
With undiverted aim, 
Serene beholds the angry crowd ; 


Nor can their clamours, fierce and loud, 
His ftubborn honour tame. 


Not the proud tyrant’s fierceft threat, 

Nor ftorms, that from their dark retreat 
The lawlefs furges wake, 

Nor Jove’s dread bolt that fhakes the pole, 

= The firmer purpofe of his faul 

* With all its power can fhake. 

Shou’d Nature’s frame in ruins fall, 

And chaos o’er the finking ball 
Refume primeval fway, 

His courage chance and fate defies, 

Nor feels the wreck of earth and ‘ies 
Obfiruc its deftin’d way. 

This tranflation was executed, at the author's defire, by his friend, Mr, Blacklock, whofe elegant 
colle&tion of poems was lately pubiifhed by Mr. Dodfley. The poems are worthy of attenticn on ace 
count of their own merit, but may be regarded as very extraordinary, when we confider what force 
of imagination is there difplayed by an author born blind, 
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‘thrown upon him. , He came torhis brother’s prifon, determined to accompany 
him to the place of his exile. The fignal was given to the populace. They rofe 
in arms: They broke open the doors of the prifon; they pulled out the two 
brothers ; and a thoufand hands vied with each other, who fhould firft be embrued 
in their blood. Even their death did not fatiate the brutal rage of the multitude, 
They exercifed on the dead bodies of thofe virtuous citizens, indignities too fhock- 
ing to.be recited; and till tired with their own fury, it was not permitted the friends 
“of the deceafed to approach, or to beftow on them the honours of a funeral, filent 
and unattended. 


Tue: maffacre of the de Wits put an end for the time to the remains of their 
party; and all men, from fear, inclination, or prudence, concurred in exprefling 
the moft implicite obedience to the Prince of Orange. The Republic, tho’ half 
fubdued by foreign force, and as yet diftmayed by its misfortunes, was firmly 
united under one leader, and began to collect the remains of its antient vigour, 
William, worthy of that heroic family from which he fprung, adopted fenti- 
ments becoming the head of a brave and a free people. He bent all his efforts 
againft the public enemy: He fought not againft his country any advantages, 
which might be dangerous to civil liberty, Thofe intolerable conditions, de- 
manded by their info'ent enemies, he exhorted the States to reject with fcorn ; and 
by his advice they put an end to negotiations, which ferved only to break the 
courage of their fellow citizens, and delay the affiftance of their allies. He fhowed 
them, thatthe numbers and riches of the people, aided by the advantages of na- 
ture, would ftill be fufficient, if they abandoned not themfelves to defpair, to refift, 
at leaft retard, the progrefs of their enemies, and preferve the remaining provinces, 
till the other.nations of Europe, fenfible of the common danger, could come to 
their. relief. He reprefented, that.as envy of their opulence and liberty had pro- 
duced this mighty combination againft them, they would in vain expect by con- 
ceffions to fatisfy foes, whofe pretenfions were as little bounded by moderation as 
by juftice. He exhorted them to remember the generous valour of their anceftors, 
who, yet.in the infancy of their State, preferred liberty to every human confide- 
ration, and rouzing their fpirits to an obftinate defence, repelled all the power, 
riches, and military difcipline of Spain. And he profeff-d himfelf willing to tread 
in the fteps of his illuftrious predeceflors, and hoped, that as they had honoured 
him with the fame affection which their anceftors payed the former Princes of 
Orange, they would fecond his efforts with the fas 
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ne conftancy and manly for- 


Tue fpirit of the young Prince infufed itfelf into all his hearers. “Thofe 


Jately entertained thoughts of yielding their necks to fubjection were now bravely 
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determined to refift the haughty victor, and to defend thofe laft remains of their 
native foil, of which neither the irruptions of Lewis nor the inundation of waters 
had as yet bereaved them. Should even the ground fail them on which they might 
combat, they were ftill refolved not to yield the generous ftrife, but flying to their 
fertlements in the Indies, erect a new empire in thofe remote regions, and preferve 
alive, even in the climates of flavery, that liberty, of which Europe was become 
unworthy. Already they concerted meafures for executing this extraordinary re- 
folution; and found, that the veflels, contained in their harbours, could tranfport 
above two hundred thoufand inhabitants to the Eaft Indies. 


Tus combined Princes, finding at laft fome appearance of oppofition, bent all 
their efforts to feduce the Prince of Orange, on whofe valoar and conduét the 
fate of the Commonwealth entirely depended. The fovereignty of the province 
of Holland was offered him ; and the protection of England and France, to infure 
him, as well againft the invafion of foreign enemies, as the infurreétion of his fub- 
jects. All propofals were generoufly rejected 5 and the Prince declared his refo- 
lution to retire into Germany, and to pafs his life in hunting on his lands there, 
rather than abandon the liberty of his country, or betray the truft repofed in him. 
When Buckingham urged the inevitable deftruétion, which hung over the United 
Provinces, and afked him, whether he did not fee, that the Commonwealth was 
ruined ; There is one certain means, replied the Prince, dy which I can be fecure ne- 
ver to fee my country’s ruin: I will die in the laft ditch. 

Tue people in Holland had been much incited to efpoufe the Prince’s party, by 
the hopes, that the King of England, pleafed with his nephew’s advancement, 
would abandon thofe. dangerous engagements, into which he had entered, and 
would afford his protection to the diftreffed Republic. But all thefe hopes were . 
foon found to be fallacious. Charles ftill perfifted in his alliance with France ; and 
the combined fleets approached the coatt of Holland, with an Englifh army on 
board, commanded by Count Schomberg. It is pretended, that an unufual tyde 
carried them off the coaft, and that Providence thus interpofed in an extraordinary 
manner to fave the Republic, from the imminent danger, to which it was expofed. 
Very, tempeftuous weather, it is certain, prevailed all the reft of the feafon; and 
the combined fleets either were blown to a diftance, or dared not to approach a 
fhore, which might prove fatal to them. Lewis, finding that his enemies gathered 
courage behind their inundations, and that no farther progrefs was likely for the 
prefent to attend his arms, had retired to Verfailles. . 

“Tue other nations of Europe. regarded the fubjection of Holland as the fore- 
runner of their own flavery, and retained no hopes of defending themfelves, fhould 
fuch.a mighty acceffion be made to the already exorbitant power of France. The 
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Emperor, tho” he lay at.a diftance, and was naturally flow in his undertakings, be- 
gan to put himfelf in motion; Brandenburgh fhewed a difpofition to take party 
with the States; Spain had fent fome forces to their affiftance ; and by the prefent 
efforts of the Prince of Orange and the profpect of relief from their allies, a different 
face of affairs began already to appear. Groninghen was the firft place which ftop- 
ped the progrefs of the enemy : The bifhop of Munfter was repulfed from that town, 
and obliged to raife the fiege with lofs and difhonour. Naerden was attempted by 
the Prince of Orange; but Marefchal Luxembourg, breaking in upon his entrench- 
ments with a fudden irruption, obliged him to abandon the enterprize. 


Tuere was no ally on whom the Dutch more relied for affiftance than the Par- 
liament of England, which the King’s neceffities at laft obliged him to affemble, 
The eyes of all men, both abroad and at home, were fixed on this feffion, which 
met after prorogations continued for near two years. It was evident how much 
the King dreaded the afflembling his Parliament; and the difcontents univerfally 
excited by the bold meafures entered into both in foreign and domeitic adminiftra- 
tion, had given but too juft foundation for his apprehenfions. 

Tux King, however,, in his fpeech, addreffed, them, with.all the appearance of 
cordialityand) confidence. He faid, that he would have aflembled them fooner, 
had he not been defirous to allow them leizure for attending their private affairs, 
as wel] as to give his people refpite from taxes and impofitions: That fince their 
laft meeting, he had been forced into a war, not only juft but neceffary, neceflary 
both for the honour and intereft of the nation: That in order to have peace at home 
while he had war abroad,. he had iffued his declaration of indulgence to diffenters, 
and had found many good effects to refult from that meafure:, That he heard of 
fome exceptions which had been taken to this exercife of power ; but he would tell 
them plainly, that he was refolved to flick to his:declaration ; and would be much 
offended at any contradiction: And that tho’ a rumour had been fpread, as if the 
new levied army had been intended to controul law and property, he regarded that 
jealoufy as fo frivolous, that he was refolved to augment his forces next {pring ; 
and did not doubt but they would confider the neceffity of them in their fupplies, 
The reft of the bufinefs he left to the chancellor. 

Tue chancellor enlarged on the fame topics, and added many extraordinary 
pofitions of his own, He told them, that the 'Hollanders. were the. common ene- 
mies of all: monarchies, efpecially. that of England, their only competitor for com- 
merce and naval power, and the fole obftacle to their-views of an univerfal empire 
as extenfive as that of ancient Rome: That even during their pretent diftrefs and 
danger, they. were fo: intoxicated. with, thefe ambitious projects, as to flight all 
treaty, nay to refufe all ceffation.of hoftilities.:. That rhe King, in entering on this 
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war, did no more than profecute thofe maxims, which had engaged the Parliament 
to advife and approve of the laft; and he might therefore fafely fay, that if was their 
war: That the States being the eternal enemies of England, both by intereft and 
inclination, the Parliament had wifely judged it neceflary to extirpate them, and had 
laid it down as aneternal maxim, that delenda eff Carthago, this hoftile government 
by all means is to be fubverted : And that tho’ the Dutch pretended to have affu- 
rances, that the Parliament would furnifh no fupplies to the King, he was confi- 
dent, that this hope, in which'they extremely trufted, would foon fail them. 


Brrore the Commons entred upon bufinefs, there lay before them an affair? 
which difcovered, beyond a poffibility of doubt, the arbitrary projects of the Kings 
and the meafures, taken upon it, proved, that the houfe was not at prefent in a 
difpofition to fubmit to them. It had been the conftant undifputed practice, ever 
‘fince-the Parliament in 1604, for the houfe, in cafe of any vacancy, to iffue out 
writs for new elections; and the chancellor, who, before that time, had had fome 
‘precedents in his favour, had ever afterwards abftained from all exercife of that 
authority. This indeed was one of the firft fteps, which the Commons had taken 
in eftablifhing and guarding their privileges; and nothing could be more requifite 
than this precaution, in order to prevent the clandeftine iffuing of writs, and to 
-enfure a fair and free election. Noone but fo defperate a minifter as Shaftefbury, 
who had entered into a regular plan for reducing the people to: fubjeCtion, could 
have entertained thoughts of breaking in upon a practice fo reafonable and fo well 
‘eftablifhed, or could have hoped to fucceed in fo bold an enterprize. Several 
members had taken their feats upon irregular writs iffued by the chancellor; but 
the houfe was no fooner affembled, and the fpeaker placed in his chair, thana 
motion was made againft them; and the members themfelves had the modefty to 


withdraw. Their election was declared null; and new writs, in the ufual form, 
were iffued by the fpeaker. 


Tue next ftep taken by the Commons had the appearance of fome more com- 
plaifance; but in reality proceeded from the fame fpirit of liberty and independence. 
They refolved, in order to fupply his Majefty’s extraordinary occafions, for that 
was the expreffion they ufed, to grant eighteen months affeffment, at the rate of 
70,000 pounds a month, amounting in the whole to 1,260,000 pounds. Tho’ 
‘unwilling to come to a violent breach with the King, they would not exprefs the 
leaft approb:tion of the wars and they gave him the profpect of this fupply, only 
that they might have permiffion to proceed peaceably in the redrefs of fome other 
grievances, of which they had fuch reafon to complain. 
No grievance was more alarming, both on account of the fecret views from 
which it proceeded, and the confequences which might attend it, than the decla- 


ration 


‘which -had always been acknowleged to refide in the King and the two houfe 
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ration of indulgence. A remonftrance was immediately formed ‘againft that exer- 
cife of prerogative. The King defended his meafure. The Commons perfifted 
in their oppofition to it; and they reprefented, that fuch a practice, if admitted, 
might tend'to interrupt the free courfe of the laws, and alter the legiflative power, 


S 
All the world was in expectation, with regard tothe iffue of this extraordinary af- 
fair... The King feemed engaged in honour to fupport his meafure ; and in order 
to obviate all oppofition, he had pofitively declared, that he would fupport it. 
The Commons were obliged to perfevere, not only becaufe it was difhonourable, 
to be foiled, where they could plead fuch ftrong reafons, but alfo becaufe, if the 
King prevailed in his pretenfions, an end feemed to be put to all the legal limi- 
tations of the conflitution, 

Ir is evident, that the King was now come to that delicate crifis, which he ought 
at firft to have forefeen, when he embraced thofe defperate councils ; and his re- 
folutions, in fuch an event, ought long ago to have been entirely fixed and deter- 
mined. Befides his ufual guards, he had an army encamped at Blackheath under 
the command of marefchal Schomberg, a foreigner; and many of the officers were 
of the Catholic religion. His ally, the French King, he might expect, would fe- 
cond him, if violence became requifite for reftraining his difcontented fubjeéts, 
and fupporting the meafures, which by common confent they had agreed to pur- 
fue... But Charles was ftartled, when he approached fo dangerous a precipice, as 
that which lay before him. Were violence once. offered, there could be no re- 
turn, hefaw, of mutual confidence and truft with his people ; the perils attending 
foreign fuccours, efpecially from fo mighty a prince, were fufficiently apparent ; 
and the fuecefs which his own arms had met with in the war was not fo great, as 
to.encreafe his.authority, or terrify the malecontents from oppofition. The defire 
of power likewife, which had engaged Charles in thefe precipitant meafures, had 
lefs proceeded, we may obferve, from ambition than from love of eafe. Stri@ li- 
mitations of the conftitution rendered the government complicated .and trouble- 
fome ; and it was impoffible for him, without much contrivance and intrigue, to 
procure the money neceflary for his pleafures, or even for the regular fupportof 
the government. When the profpect, therefore, of fuch dangerous oppofition pres 


fented itfelf, the fame love of eafe inclined him to retraét what it feemed fo difficult 
to maintain ; and his turn of mind, naturally pliant and carelefs, made him find 
little objection to a meafure, which a more haughty prince would haveembraced 
with the utmoft reluctance. That he might yield with the better grace, he afked 
the opinion of the Houfe of Peers, who advifed him to comp!y.with the Commons. 
And accordingly the King fent for the declaration, and with his own hands | 
the feals) The Commons expreiied the utmoft fatisfaGtion with this meafure, and « 
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the moft entire duty to his Majefty. The King affured them, that, he would 
willingly pafs any law, offered him, which might tend to give them fatisfaction in 
all their juft grievances. . 

Suartespury, when he faw the King recede at once from fo capital a point, 
which he had publicly declared his refolution to maintain, concluded, that all the 
{chemes for enlarging royal authority were vanifhed, and that Charles was utterly 
incapable of purfuing fuch difficult and fuch dangerous meafures. The Parliament, 
he forefaw, might pufh their enquiries into thofe councils, which were fo generally 
odious; and the King, from the fame facility of difpofition, might abandon his 
minifters to their vengeance. He was refolved, therefore, to make.his peace in 
time with that party, which was likely to predominate ; and to attone for all his 
violences in favour of monarchy, by like violences in oppofition to it. Never turn 
was more fudden, or lefs calculated to fave appearances. Immediately he entered 
into all the cabals of the country party; and difcovered'to them, perhaps magni- 
fied, the arbitrary councils of the court, in which he himfelfi had. borne fo deep a 


fhare. He was received with open arms by that party, who ftood in need of fo 


able a leader ; and no queftions were afked with regard to his late apoftacy, Phe 
various factions, into which the nation had been divided, and the many tudden-revo- 
lutions to. which the public had been expofed, had tended much to debauch the minds 
of men, and to deftroy. the fenfe of honour, and decorum in their public condud. 


Bur the Parliament, tho’ fatisfied with the King’s compliance, had’ not “loft 


all thofe apprehenfions, to which the meafures of the court had given fo much 


foundation. .A law paffed for impofing a Ze on all who fhould enjoy any public 
office. Befides taking the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy, and receiving the 
facrament in the eftablifhed church; they were obliged to abjure all belief in the 
doétrine of tranfubftantiation. As the Diffenters had feconded the efforts of the 
Commons againft the King’s declaration of indulgence, and feemed refolute to.ac- 
cept of no toleration in an illegal manner, they had acquired great favour with the 
Parliament, and a projeét was adopted to unite the whole Proteftant intereft acainft 
the common enemy, who now began to appear formidable. A bill pafied the 
Commons for the eafe and relief of the Proteftant nonconformifls ; but met with. 
fome difficulties, at leaft delays, in the Houfe of Peers. 

Tue refolution for fupply was carried into a law; as a recompence to the King 
for his conceflions. A general pardon likewife and indemnity was pafied, which 
fcreened the minifters from all farther enquiry. ‘The Parliament probably thought 
that the beft method of reclaiming the criminals, was to fhew them, that their 
cafe was not defperage. Even the remonftrance, which the Commons voted of 
their grievances, may be regarded as a proof, that their anger was, for the time, 
appe.fed. None of the capital points are touched on; the breach of the triple 
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league, the French alliance, the fhutting up the Exchequer, The fole grievances Chap. Ill. 
mentioned are an arbitrary impofition on coals for providing convoys, the exefcife 1073, 
of military law, the quartering and preffing of foldiers; and they prayed, that, af- 
ter the conclufion of the war, the whole army fhould be difbanded. The King 
gaye them a gracious, tho’ evafive anfwer. When bulinefs was finifhed, the 2oth of 
two FYoufes adjourned themfelves. March. 
Tuo’ the King had, for the time; receded from his declaration of indulgence, 

and thereby had tacitly relinquiflied the fufpending power, he was ftill refolved, 
notwithftanding his bad fuceefs both at home and abroad, to perfevere in his alliance 
with France, and in the Dutch war, and-confequently in all thofe fecret views, what- 
ever they were, which depended. on thofe fatal meafures... The money, granted by 
Parliament, fafficed to equip a fleet, of which Prince Rupert was declared admiral : 
For the Duke was fet afide by the teft. Sir Edward Sprague and the earl of Offory 
commanded under the Prince. A French fquadron joined them, commanded by 

’"Etreés. The combined fleets fet fail towards the coaft of Holland, and found 
the enemy, lying at-anchor, within the fands atSchonvelt. There is a natural con- 28th of May. 
fufion attending fea fights, even beyond other military tranfactions ; derived from °° 2°" 
the precarious operations of winds and tides, as well as from the fmoke and dark- 
nefs, in which every thing is there involved. No wonder, therefore, that relations 
of thefe battles are apt to contain uncertainties and contradictions ; efpecially when 
compofed by writers of the hoftile nations, who take pleafure in exalting their own 
advantages, and fuppreffing. thofe of the enemy. All we.can fay with certainty of 
this battle, is, that both fides boafted of the victory ; and we may thence infer, that 
the ation was not decifive. The Dutch, being near home, retired into their own 
harbours. In a week, they were refitted, and prefented themfelves again to the 
combined fleets. A new action enfued, not more decifive than the foregoing. - It ath of Bene. 


was not fought with great obftinacy on either fide ; but whether the Dutch or the Another fea- 
allies firft retired feems to be a matter of uncertainty. The Jofs in the former of *86* 
thefe actions fell chiefly on the French, whom the Englifh, diffident of their inten- 
tions, took care to place under their own fquadrons ; and they thereby expofed 
them to all the fire ofthe enemy. There feems not to have been a fhip loft on 
either fide in the fecond engagement. 

Iv was fufficient glory to de Ruyter, that with a fleet much inferior to the com- 
bined fquadrons of France and England, he could fight without any notable difad- 
vantage ; and it was fufficient victory, that he could defeat the projeét of a defcent 
in Zealand, which, had it taken place, had endangered, in the prefent circum- 
ftances, the total overthrow of the Dutch Commonwealth. Prince Rupert alfo 
was fufpected not to favour the King’s projeéts of fubduing Holland, or enlarging 
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‘Chap. Tl, his authority at home; and from thefe motives, he was thought not to have pref-| 

1673. {ed fo hard-on'the enemy, as his well-known valour gave reafon to expect. It, 
is indeed remarkable, that, during this war, tho’ the Englifh with their allies 
much over-matched the Hollanders, they were not able to gain any advantage 
over them ; while in the former war, tho’ often over-borne. by numbers, they Kill, 
exerted themfelves with the moft heroic courage, and always acquired great re- 
nown, fometimes even fignal victories. But they were difgufted with the prefent 
meafures, which they efteemed pernicious to their country ; they were not fatisfy’d 
in the juftice of the quarrel; and they entertained a perpetual jealoufy of their 
confederates, whom, had they been permitted, they would with much more plea’ 
fure have deftroyed than even the enemy themfelves. 


Ir Prince Rupert was not favourable to the defigns of the court, he enjoyed’as 
little favour from the court, at leaft from the Duke, who, tho’ he could no longer . 
command the Geet, ftill poffeffed the chief authority in the Admiralty. The Prince 
complained of a total want of every thing, powder, fhot, provifions, beer, and 
‘even watet ; and he went into harbour, that he might refit the fleet, and fupply its 
numerous neceffities. After fome weeks he was refitted; and he again put to fea: 

ey of Au--The hoftile fleets met at the mouth of the Texel, and fought the laft battle, which, 

‘Another fea- uring a courfe of fo many years, thefe neighbouring maritime powers have difputed’ 

fight. with each other. De Ruyter, and under him Tromp, commanded the Dutch in 
this aCtion, asin the two former: For the Prince of Orange had reconciled thefe 
two gallant rivals ; and they retained nothing of their former animofity, except that 
emulation, which made them ‘exert themfelves with more diftinguifhed bravery 
againft the enemies of their country. Brankert was oppofed to D’Etreés, de Ruy- 
ter to Prince Rupert, Tromp to Sprague. dt is remarkable, that in all actions | 
thefe brave admirals laft mentioned had ftill felected each other, as the only anta-’ 
gonifts worthy each others valour ; and no’ decifive advantage hadas yet been 
gained ‘by either of them. They fought in-this batele, as if there were no mean 
between death and victory. 

D’Errecs and all the French fquadron, except rear admiral Martel, kept ata 
diftance; and Brankert, inftead of prefling on them, bore down tothe affitance 
of de Ruyter, who was engaged in furious combat with Prince Rupert. On no oc- 
cafion did the Prince acquire more deferved honour: Fils conduct, as well as valour, 
fhone out with fignal luftre. Having difengaged his fquadron from the numerous 
enemies, with which he was every where furrounded, and having joined Sir John 
Chichely, his rear admiral, who had been feparated from him, he made hafte to 
the relief of Sprague, who was very hard preffed by Tromp’s fquadron. The Royal - 
Prince, in which Sprague firft engaged, was fo.difabled, that he was abliged.to boift 

his 
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his*flag on board the St. George ; while Tromp was for a like reafon obliged to quit Chap. III, 
his fhip, the Golden Lion, and go on board the Comet. The fight was renewed 1673+ 
with the utmoft fury by thefe valorous rivals, and by the rear-admirals, their fe- 

conds. Offory, rear-admiral to Sprague, was preparing to board Tromp, when he 

{aw the St. George terribly torne, and in a manner difabled. Sprague was leaving 

her in order to hoift his fag on board a third fhip, and return to the charge ; when 

a fhot, which had paffed thro’ the St. George, took his boat, and funk her. The 

admiral was drowned, to the great regret of Tromp himfelf, who beftowed on his 

valour the deferved praifes. 

Paince Rupert found affairs in this dangerous fituation, and faw moft of the 
fhip’s in Sprague’s fquadron difabled from flight. The engagement was renewed, 
and became very clofe and bloody. The Prince threw the enemy into great dif- 
order. To encreafe it, he fent among them two fire-fhips ; and at the fame time 
made a fignal to the French to bear down, which if they had done, a total victory 
muft have enfued. But the Prince, when he faw that they neglected his fignal, and 
obferved that moft of his fhips were in no condition to keep the fea long, wifely 
provided for their fafety by making eafy fail towards the Englifh coaft. The vic- 
tory in this battle was as doubtful, as in all the actions fought during the prefent 
war. 

Tue turn, which the affairs of the Hollanders took by land, was more favourable. 

The prince of Orange befieged and took Naerden ; and from this fuccefs gave his 
country reafon to hope for ftill more profperous enterprizes. Montecuculi, who 
commanded the Imperialifts on the upper Rhine, deceived, by the moft artful con- 
duét, the vigilance and penetration of Turenne, and making a fudden march, fat 
down before Bonne. The Prince of Orange’s conduct was no lefs matterly , while 
he eluded all the French generals, and leaving them behind him, joined his army to 
that of the Imperialifts. Bonne was taken in a few days: Several other places of 
the eleGtorate of Cologne fell into the hands of the allies : And the communication 
being thus cut off between France and the United Provinces, Lewis was obliged 
to recall his forces, and to abandon all his conquefts with greater rapidity than he 
had at firft made them. The taking Maeftricht was the only advantag-, which 
he gained this campaign. 

‘A concaess was opened at Cologne under the mediation of Sweden; but with Congrefs of 
{mall hopes of fuccefs. The demands of the two Kings were fuch as muft have re- ies ha 
duced the Hollanders to perpetual fervitude. In proportion as the affairs of che 
States rofe, the Kings funk in their demands; but the States ftill funk lower in 
their offers; and it was impoffible for the parties ever to agree on any conditions. 

After the French evacuated Holland, the congrefs broke up; and the feizure of 
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Chap. I. Prince William of Furftenburg by the Imperialifts, afforded the French and Eng- 
73; ifn a good pretence for leaving Cologne. The Dutch ambafladors in their me-- 
morials expreffed all the haughtinefs and difdain, fo natural to a free Scate, which 
had met wh fuch unmerited ill ufage. 

zoth of O&0- "Pug Parliament of England was now affembled, and difcovered much greater 
A Padioailele fymptoms of ill humour, than had appeared in their laft meeting. They had feen 
for fome time a negotiation of marriage carried on between the Duke of York, and 

the Archduchefs of Infpruc, a catholic of the Auftrian family ; and they had made 

no oppofition. But when that intention failed, and the Duke applied to a Princefs 

of the houfe of Modena, then in clofe conjunction with France ; this circumftance, 

joined to fo many other grounds of difcontent, raifed the Commons into a flame ; 

and they remonftrated with the greateft zeal againft the intended marriage. The 

King told them, that their remonftrances came too late; and that the marriage was 

already agreed on, and even celebrated by proxy, The Commons ftill infifted ; and 
proceeding to the examination of the other parts of government, they voted the 

ftanding army to be a grievance, and declared, that they would grant no more fup- 

ply, unlefs it appeared, that the Dutch were fo obftinate as to refufe all reafonable 

4th of No- conditions. Tocut fhort thefe difagreeable attacks, the King refolved to prorogue 
vember. the Parliament ; and with that intention he came unexpectedly to the Houfe of 
Peers, and fent the ufher to fammon the Commons, _ It happened, that the fpeaker 

and the ufher nearly met at the door of the Houfe ; but the fpeaker being within, fome 

of the members fuddenly fhut the door, and cried, To the chair, to the chair: While 

others cried, The black-rod is at the door. The fpeaker was hurried to the chair; 

and the following motions were inftantly made: That the alliance with France is a 

grievance 5 that the evil counfellors about the King area grievance ; that the Duke 

of Lauderdale is a grievance, and not fit to be trufted. or employed. There was a 

general cry, To the queftion, to the queftion: But the wfher knocking violently at the 

door, the fpeaker leapt from the chair, and the Houfe rofe in great confufion. 

Dvarne the interval, Shaftefbury, whofe intrigues with the malecontent party 

were now become notorious, was difmiffed from the office of chaneellor; and the 

feals were given to Sipsldeneage Finch, under the title of lord-keeper. The teft 

had incapacitated Clifford; and the white ftaff was conferred on Sir Thomas Of- 

borne, foon after cf arl of Danby, a minifter of ability, who had rifen by 

his parliamentary talents. Clifford retired into the country, and foon after died. 


674. | THe Parliament had been prorogued, in order to give the Duke leifure to con- 
re of Fckru-(ommate his marriage ; but the King’s neceffities foon obliged him again to affemble 
. them; and by fome popular acts he paved the way for the feffions. But all his 
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efforts: were in, yain,, The difguft of the Commons was fixed on foundations too Chap.-UL. 
deep to be eafily removed. , They began with applications for a general faft; by 1°74 
which they intimated, that the nation was in a very calamitous condition : They ad- 
drefied againft the King’s guards,’ which they reprefented. as dangerous to liberty, 
and even as illegal, fince they had. never yet received the fanction of Parliament : 
They. took fome fteps. towards eftablifhing a new and more rigorous teft again{t 
popery: And. what.chiefly alarmed the court, they made an attack on the mem- 
bers of the. cabal, to whofe pernicious councils they juftly imputed all their prefent 
grievances, Clifford was dead : Shaftefbury had made his peace with the country 
party, and was become their leader : Buckingham was endeavouring to imitate 
Shaftefbury ; but his intentions were as yet known to very few. A motion was 
therefore made in the Houfe of Commons for his impeachment : He defired to be 
heard at the bar; but expreffed himfelf in fo confufed and ambiguous a manner as 
gave little fatisfaction. He was required to anfwer precifely to certain queries, 
which they propofed tohim. Thefe queries regarded all the articles of mifconduct 
abovementioned ; and among the reft, the following one feems remarkable. ‘* By 
** whofe advice was the army brought upto overawe the debates and refolutions of 
“‘ the Houfe of Commons?” This fhews to what length the fufpicions of the 
Houfe were at that time carried. Buckingham, in all his anfwers, endeavoured to 
excul pate himfelf, and to load Arlington. He fucceeded not in the former intention : 
The Commons voted an addrefs for his removal. But Arlington, who was on 
many accounts obnoxious to the Houfe, was attacked... Articles were drawn up 
again{t him ; tho’ the impeachment was never profecuted. 


Tue King plainly faw, that he could expect no fupply from the Commons for 
carrying on a war, which was fo odious tothem. He refolved therefore to make 
a feparate peace with the Dutch, onthe terms which they had propofed, thro’ 
the canal of the Spanifh ambaffador. With a cordiality, which, in the prefent dif- 
pofition on both fides, was probably but affected, but which was obliging, he afked 
advice of the Parliament. The Parliament unanimoufly goncurred, both in thanks 
for this gracious condefcenfion, and in their advice for péace. Peace was accords 
ingly concluded. The honour of the flag was yielded bygehe Dutch in the moft 
extenfive terms: A regulation of trade wasagreed to: Alb pofiefions were reftored ess 
to the fame condition as before the war: The Englith plamtersin Surinam were al-jyojiand. 
lowed. to. remove at pleafure :- And the States agreed to pay to the King the fum 
of 800,000 patacoons, near 300,000 pounds. Four days after the Parliament was 
proregued, the peace was proclaimed in London, to the great joy of the people, 28th of Fe. 
Spain had declared, that fhe could no longer ftand neuter, if hoftilities werecontinued  °“""" 
againft Holland; and a great decay of trade was forefeen, in.cafe.a rupture fhould 
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enfue with that nation. The profpect of this lofs contributed very much to en- 
creafe the national averfion to the prefent war, and to enliven the joy for its con- 
clufion. ) 

Tuere was in the French fervice a large body of Englifh to the number of 
10,000 men, which had acquired great honour in every action, and had con- 
tributed greatly to the fucceffes of Lewis. Thefe troops, Charles faid he was 
bound by treaty not to recall ; but he obliged himfelf to the States by a fecret 
article not to allow them to be recruited. His partiality to France prevented a 
ftri& execution of this article. 


Cr Ae iy: 


Propofterous [ebemes of the cabal. Remonftrances of Sir William Temple. 
——Campaign of 1674. A Parliament. Paffive obedience. 
——A Parliament. Campaign of 1675. Congre/s of Nimeguen. 

Campaign of 1676. Uncertain conduct of the King. A 

Parliament. Campaign of 1677. Parliament’s diftruft of the 

King. Marriage of the Prince of Orange with the Lady Mary.--— 

Plan of peace. Negotiations. Campaign of 1678. ——Negoti- 

ations. Peace of Nimeguen. State of affairs in Scotland. 


1: we confider the projects of the famous Cabal, it will be hard to determine, 
fl. whether the end, which they propofed, was more blameable and pernicious, or 
the means, by which they were to effect it, more impolitic and imprudent. Tho’ 
they might talk only of recovering or fixing the King’s authority ; their intention 
could be no other than that of making him abfolute: Since it was not poffible 
to regain or maintain, in oppofition to the people, any of thofe powers of the 
crown, abolithed by late law or cuftom, without fubduing the people, and rendering 
the royal prerogative entirely uncontroulable. Againft fuch a fcheme, they might 
forefee, that every party of the nation would declare themfelves, not only the old 
parliamentary party, which, tho? they kept not in a body, were ftill very nume- 
rous ; but even the greateft Royalifts, who were indeed attached to Monarchy, but 
defired to fee it limited and reftrained by law. It hadappeared, that the prefent 
Parliament, tho? ele@ted during the greateft prevalence of the royal party, were 
yet very tenacious of popular privileges, and retained a confiderable jealoufy of the 
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Crown, even before they had feceived any juft ground of fufpicion. The guards, 
therefore, together with a fniall army, new levied, and‘undifciplined, and compofed 
too of Englifhmen, were almoft the only domeftic refources, which the King could 
depend on in the profecution of thefe dangerous councils. 

Tie affiftance of France was, no doubt, efteemed by the Cabal a confiderable 
fupport in the {chemes, which they were forming : But it is not eafily conceived, 
that they could imagine themfelves capable of direéting and employing an affociate 
of fo domineering a charaéter. They ought juftly to have fufpected, that it would be 
Lewis’s fole intention, as it evidently was his intereft, to raife incurable jealoufies be- 
tween the King and his people; and that he faw how much a fteddy uniform govern- 
ment in this ifland, whether free or abfolute, would form invincible barriers to his 
ambition. Should his affiftance be demanded ; if he fent a {mall fupply, it would 
ferve only to enrage the people, and render the breach altogether irreparable ; if he 
furnifhed a great force, fufficient to fubdue the nation, there was little reafon to truft 
his generofity, with regard to the ufe, which he would make of this advantage. 

In all its other parts, the plans of the Cabal, it muft be confeffed, appear equally 
abfurd and incongruous... If the war with Holland was attended with great fuccefs, 
and involved the fubjection of the Republic, fuch an acceffion of force mutt fall to 
Lewis, not to Charles: And what hopes afterwards of refifting by the greateft unani- 
mity fo mighty a monarch ? How dangerous, or rather how ruinous to depend upon 
his affiftance againft domeftic difcontents? If the Dutch, by their own vigour, and 
the affiftance of allies, were able to defend themfelves, and could bring the war to an 
equality ; the French arms would be fo employed abroad, that no confiderable re- 
inforcement could thence be expected to fecond the King’s enterprizes in England. 
And might not the project of over-awing or fubduing the people be efteemed, of 
itfelf, fufficiently odious, without the aggravation of facrificing that State, which 
they regarded as their beft ally, and with which, on many accounts, they were de- 
firous of maintaining the greateft concord and ftricteft confederacy ? 

Wuarever views likewife might be entertained of promoting by thefe mea- 
fures the catholic religion; they could tend only to render all the other fchemes. 
abortive, and make them fall with inevitable ruin upon the projectors. The catho- 
lic religion, indeed, where it is eftablifhed, is more proper than the proteftant for 
fupporting an abfolute Monarchy ; but would any man have thought of it as the 
means of acquiring arbitrary authority in England, where it was more detefted than 
even flavery itfelf ? 

Ir muft be allowed, that the difficulties, and even inconfiftencies, attending the 
{chemes of the Cabal, are fo numerous and obvious, that one feels at firft an incli- 


nation to deny the reality of thofe {chemes, and to fuppofe them entirely the chimeras 
of 
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of.calumny, and faction.» ‘But,.the utter impoflibility, of accounting ‘by. any other) 
hypothefis, for.thofe ftrange,meafures.embraced by the court, as well as. for the nus). 
merous circumftances, which accompanied them,  obliges.us to acknowlege; (tho?.. 
there remains no direét evidence of it *) that a formal plan, was laid for fubyerting 
the conftitution, and. that the King and the Miniftry were in reality confpirators 
againft the people. What is moft probable in human affairs is not always true; 
and a very minute circumftance, overlooked in our fpecujations, feryes often to,. 
explain events, which may feem the, moft furprizing and unaccountable. Tho* | 
the King pofiefied penetration and a found judgment, his capacity was chiefly fitted 
for fmaller matters, and the ordinary occurrences of life; nor had he application 
enough to carry his view: to diftant confequences, or to digeft and adjuft any plan. 
of political operations, As he fcarce ever thought twice.on any one fubject, every 
appearance, of advantage was. apt, to feduce him and when he found his way, ob- 
{tructed. by unlooked-for difficulties, he readily, turned afide into the firft path, 
where he expected more to.gratify the natural indolence of his difpofition, To this 
verfatility or pliancy of genius, he bimfelf was inclined to truft ; and he thought, 


that, after trying an experiment for enlarging his authority, he could eafily, if it 


failed, return into the ordinary channel of government. But the fufpicions of the 
people, tho’ they burft not forth ‘at once, were by this attempt rendered altoge- 
ther incurable ; and the more they reflected on the circumftances, attending it, 
the more refentment and jealoufy were they apt to entertain. They obferved, that 
the King never had any favourite ; that he was never governed by his minifters, 


* No treaty to this'purpofe with France ever appeared ; and-indeed, it is probable for the reafons 
mentioned above, that no fuch treaty. was ever formally entered into: The King thought it fufficient, 
that he joined his intereit with that.of the French Monarch, and he believed that this circumftance 
alone would enable him to depend on that Prince’s affiftance in cafe of neceflity. The abbot Primi in- 
deed publifhed at Paris the terms of a treaty to this purpofe: But there are fo many difficulties attend- 
ing his narration, that it caw have little weight with us: He {poke only by conjecture, or if he was fup- 
plied by the French Minifters'with materials, it was fo much the interett of that court to embroil the 
King with his fubject, that their account is very much to be fufpected. He fays too, that it was exe 
prefsly agreed to divide the United Provinces, to give the inland Provinces to Lewis, Zealand to 
Charles, Holland to the Prince of Orange. But this is very improbable on many accounts, particular- 
ly becaufe there is no appeatance of fuch a feheme.in the French propofals at Utrecht. We tee plainly 
by them,; that there was no coneerted plan .bewixt the two kings, andthat they governed themfelves 
entirely by events, Father Oyleans, who, itis faid,, wrote from_materials. given him by K. James, is the 
moft authentic teftimony of the arbitrary defigns of the court; and there is no doubt-of the truth of his 
narration in this particular. But his hiftory in cther refpeéts is fo falfe and faperficial, that were it not 
fapported by other arguments, it would in this narration have fm] weight with us. But after all, the 
difcourfe of Sir William Temple to the King after mentioned, which that Monarch does not oppofe, 
next tothe evidence of facts, the beft proof of the King’s intentions. 
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fcarce even by his miftreffes; and that he himfelf was the chief {pring of all public 
councils, Whatever appearance, therefore, of a change might be pretended, they 
ftill fufpected, that the fame project was fecretly in agitation ; and they deemed 
no precaution too great to fecure them againft, the pernicious confequences of fuch 
councils. 

Tue King, fenfible of this jealoufy, was inclined thenceforth not to truft alto- 
gether to his people ; and tho’ obliged to make a feparate peace, he ftill kept up 
connexions with the French monarch, He apologized for deferting his ally, by 
reprefenting to him all the real undiffembled difficulties, under which he laboured ; 
and Lewis, with the greateft complaifance and good humour, admitted the valj- 
dity of his excufes. The Duke likewife, confcious that his principles and condu& 
had rendered him ftill more obnoxious to the people, maintained on his own acs 
count a feparate correfpondence with the French court, and entered into pafticu- 
Jar connexions with Lewis, which thefe Princes dignified with the name of friend- 
fhip. . The Duke had only in view the fecuring his fucceffion, and favouring the 
Catholics ; and it muft’ be acknowleged to his praife, that, tho” his {chemes were 
dangerous to the people, they gave the King no juft ground of jealoufy. A dutiful 
fubject, and an affectionate brother, he knew no other rule of conduc but obedi- 
ence; and the fame unlimited fubmiffion, which afterwards, when King, he ex- 
acted of his people, hé was ever willing, before he afcended the throne, to pay to 
his Sovereign. 

As the King was at peace with all the world, and almoft the only Prince in Eu- 
rope who was placed in that agreeable fituation, he thought proper to offer his me- 
diation to the contending powers, in order to compofe all their differences. France, 
willing to negotiate under fo favourable a mediator, very readily accepted Charles?s 


offer; bat, it was apprehended, that, for wlike reafon, the allies wouldbe' inclined 


to refufe it... In order:'to».give a new fanction to his councils, the Kingvinvited 
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Temple.from his retreat, and appointed him ambafiador-to the States. That wife Remon- 
minifter; reflecting on the unhappy iffue of his former undertakings, and the fatal #rance of Sie 


turn of councils, which had occafioned it, refolved, before he embarked anew, to 
acquaint-himfelf, as far as poffible, with the real intentions of the King, in thofe po- 
pular meafures, which he feemed to have again adopted. After blaming the dan- 
gerous {chemes of the Cabal, which the King was defirous to excufe, he told his 
Majefty very plainly, that he would find it extremely difficult, if not abfolutely im- 
poffible, to erect in England the fame fyftem of government and religion, which was 
eftablifhed in France: hat the univerfal bent of the nation was againft both; and 
it required ages to change the genius and fentiments of a people : That many, who 
were at bottom indifferent in matters of religion, would yet oppofe all alterations 
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on that head; becaufe they confidered, that nothing but force of arms could fubdue 
the reluctance of the people againft popery s after which, they knew, there could be 
no fecurity for civil liberty: That in France every circumftance had long been ad - 
jufted to that fyftem of government, and tended to its eftablifament and fupport: 
That the commonalty, being poor and difpirited, were of no account ; the nobility, 
engaged by the profpect or pofieffion of numerous offices, civil and military, were 
entirely attached to the court; the ecclefiaftics, retained by like motives, added the 
{anétion of religion to the principles of civil policy: That in England a great part 
of the landed property belonged to the yeomanry or middling gentry; the King had 
few offices to beftow ; and could not himfelf even fubGift, much lefs maintain an 
army, except by the voluntary fupplies of his Parliament: That if he had an army 
on foot, yet, if compofed of Englifhmen, they would never be prevailed on to pro- 
moteends, which the people fo much feared and hated: That the Roman Catholics 
in England were not the hundredth part of the nation, and in Scotland, not the two 
hundredth; and it feemed againft all common fenfe to hope, by one part, to govern 
ninety-nine, who were of contrary fentiments and difpofitions : And that foreign 
troops, if few, would tend only to inflame hatred and difcontent; and how to raife 
and bring over at once, or to maintain many, it was very difficult to imagine. 
To thefe reafonings Temple added the fentiments of Gourville, a Frenchman, for 
whom, he knew, the King had entertained a great efteem. “* A King of England,” 
{aid Gourville, ‘« who will be she man of his people, is the greateft King in the 
« world: But if he will be any thing more, he is nothing at all.” The King 
heard at firft this difcourfe with fome impatience ; but being a very dextrous dif- 
fembler, he feemed moved at laft, and laying his hand on Temple’s, faid with an 
appearing cordiality, “* And J will be the man of my people.” 


Tempe when he went abroad, foon found, that the fcheme of mediating a 
peace was likely to prove abortive. The allies, befides their jealoufy of the — 
King’s mediation, were extremely bent upon the continuance of the war. Spain 
had ftipulated with Holland never to come to an accommodation, till all things in 
Flanders were reftored to the condition, in which they had been left by the Pyre~ 
nean treaty. The Emperor had very high pretenfions in Alface; and as the greateft 
part of the empire joined in the alliance, it was hoped, that France, fo much over- 
matched in force, would foon be obliged to fubmit to the terms demanded of her. 
The States indeed, oppreffed by exorbitant taxes, as well as checked in their com- 
merce, were defirous of peace, and had few or no claims of their own to retard it : 
But they could not in gratitude, nor even in good policy, abandon allies, to whofe 
protestion they had been fo lately indebted for their fafety. The Prince of Orange 
likewife, who had great influence in their counci's, was all on fire for military fame, 

and 
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and was well pleafed to be at the head of armies, from which fuch mighty fuc- 
cefles were expected. Under various pretences, he eluded, during the whole 
campaign, the meeting with Temple; and after the troops were fent into winter- 
quarters, he told that minifter, in his firft conference, that till greater impreffion 
was made on France, reafonable terms could not be hoped for; and it was there- 
fore in vain to negotiate. 


hap. IV. 
1674. 


Tue fuccefs of the campaign had not anfwered expeétation. The prince Campaign of 
of Orange, with a fuperior army, was oppofed in Flanders to the prince of Condé, 674 


and had hoped to penetrate into France by that quarter, where the frontier was 
then very feeble. After long endeavouring, tho’ in vain, to bring Condé to a 
battle, he rafhly expofed, at Seneffe, a wing of his army; and that active prince 
failed not at once to fee and to feize the advantage. But this imprudence of the 
prince of Orange was amply compenfated by his behaviour in that obftinate and 
bloody action which enfued. He rallied his difmayed troops ; he led them to the 
charge ; he pufhed the veteran and martial troops of France ; and he obliged the 
prince of Condé, notwithftanding his age and character, to exert greater efforts, 
and to rifque his perfon more, than in any action, where, even during the heat of 
youth, he had ever commanded. After fun-fet, the action was continued by the 
light of the moon ; and it was darknefs at laft, not the wearinefs of the comba- 
tants, which put an end to the conteft, and left the vi€tory undecided. « The 
“* prince of Orange,” faid Condé, with great candour and generofity, ‘* has acted 
** in every thing like an old captain, except venturing his life too like a young fol- 
** dicr.”” Oudenarde was afterwards invefted by the prince of Orange ; but he was 
obliged by the Imperial and Spanith generals to raife the fiege on the approach of 
the enemy. He afterwards befieged and took Grave ; and at the beginning of 
winter, the armies broke up, with great difcontents and complaints on all fides, 

Tue allies were not more fuccefsful in other places. Lewis in a few weeks re- 
conquered Franchecomté. In Alface, Turenne difplayed againft a much fuperior 
enemy, all that military fkill, which had long rendered him the moft renowned 
captain of his age and nation. By a fudden and forced march, he attacked and 
beat at Sintzheim the duke of Lorrain and Caprara, general of the Imperialifts. 
Seventy thoufand Germans pour into Alface, and take up their quarters in that 
province. Turenne, who had retired into Lorrain, returns unexpectedly upon 
them. le attacks and defeats a body of the enemy at Mulhaufen. He chaces 
from Colmar the elector of Brandenburgh, who commanded the German troops. 
He gains a new advantage at Turkheim. And having diflodged all the allies, he 
obliges them to repafs the Rhine; full of thame for their multiplied defeats, and 
{till more, of anger and complaints againft each other. 
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In England, all thefe events were confidered by the people with gréat anxiety 
and concern; tho’ the King and his minifters affected great indifference with re- 


gard tothem. Confiderable alterations were about this time made in the Englifh - 


miniftry. Buckingham was difgraced, who had long, by his wit and entertaining 
humour, poffefied the King’s favour. The chief minifters were Arlington, now lord 
chamberlain, and Danby the treafurer. Great hatred and jealoufy took place be- 
tween thefe minifters ; and the King’s affairs were fomewhat difturbed by their 
quarrels. But Danby gained ground every day with the King, and Arlington de- 
clined in the fame proportion. Danby wasa frugal minifter ; and by his applica. 
tion and induftry, he brought the revenue into tolerable order. He endeavoured 
fo to conduét himfelf as to give offence to no party s and the confequence was, 
that he was able entirely to pleafe none. Fle was always a declared enemy to the 
French alliance ; but never poffefied authority enough to overcome the prepoflef- 
fions, which the King and the Duke retained towards it. It muft be afcribed to 
the prevalence of that intereft, that the Parliament was afiembled fo late this years 
left they fhould attempt to engage the King in meafures againft France, during 
the enfuing campaign. They met not till che approach of fummer. 

Every ftep taken by the Commons difcovered that ill humour and jealoufy, to 
which the late open meafures of the King, and his prefent feeret attachments, gave 
fach juft foundation. They drew up a new bill againft popery, and refolved to 
snfert in it many fevere claufes for the detection and profecution of priefts: They 


prefented addrefles a fecond time againft Lauderdale ; and when the King’s anfwer — 


was not fatisfaétory, they feemed ftill determined to perfevere in their applications : 
‘An accufation was moved againft Danby; but upon examining the feveral arti- 
cles, it was not found to contain any juft reafons of a profecution 5 and: was there- 
fore dropped : They applied to the King for recalling his troops from the Frencl 
fervice ; and as he only promifed, that they fhould not be recruited, they ap- 
peared to be much diffatisfied with his anfwer: A bill was brought in, making it 
treafon to levy money without authority of Parliament: Another vacating the 
feats of fuch members as accepted. of offices: Another to: fecure the perfonal li+ 
berty of the fubject, and to prevent fending any one-prifoner beyond fea. 
‘Tuar the court party might not be idle, during thefe attacks, a bill for a new 
teft was introduced into the Houfe of Peers by the earl of Lindefey. All mem- 
bers of either houfe, and all who poffefledany office, were by this bill required to 
{wear, that it was not lawful, upon any pretence whatfoever, to take arms againft 
the King; that they abhorred the traiterous pofition of taking arms by his autho- 
rity againft. his perfon, or againft thofe commiffioned by him ; and that they will 
not at any time endeavour the alteration of the Proteftant religion or of the efta~ 
blifhed government either in church or ftate. 
5 Great 
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Great oppofition was made to this bill; as might be expected from the pre- 
fent difpofition of the public, During feventeen days, the debates were carried on 
with much zeal ; and all the reafon and learning of both parties were difplayed on 
this memorable occafion. The queftion, indeed, with regard to refiftance, was a 
point, which entered into the controverfies of the old parties, cavalier and round- 
head; as it made an effential part of the prefent difputes between court and 
country. Few neuters were found in the nation: But among fuch as could main- 
tain a calm indifference, there prevailed fentiments very wide of thofe adopted by 
either party. Such perfons thought, that all public declarations. of the legifla- 
ture, either for or againft refiftance, were equally impolitic, and could ferve to no 
other purpofe, than to fignalize in their turn the triumph of one faction over ano- 
ther: That the fimplicity retained in the antient laws of England, as well as in 
the laws of every other nation, ought ftill to be preferved, and was beft calculated 
to prevent the extremes on either fide: That the abfolute exclufion of refiftance, 
in all poffible cafes, was founded on fal/e principles; its exprefs admiffion might 
be attended with dangercus confequences ; and there was no neceflity of expofing 
the public to either inconvenience: That if a choice muft neceffarily be made in 
the cafe, the preference of utility to truth in public inftitutions was apparent ; nor 
could the fuppofition of refiftance, beforehand and in general terms, be fafely ad- 
mitted in any government: That even in mixt monarchies, where that fuppofition 
feemed moft requifite, it was yet entirely fuperfluous; fince no man, on the ap- 
proach of extraordinary neceffity, could be at a lofs, tho’ not directed by legal de- 
clarations, to find the proper remedy: That even thofe, who might, at a diftance 
and in fcholaftic reafoning, exclude all refiftance, would yet hearken to the voice 
of nature, when evident ruin, both to themfelves and to the public, mult attend 
a ftrict adherence to their pretended principles: That the queftion, as it ought 
thus to be entirely excluded from all determinations of the legiflature, was, even 
among private reafoners, little better than a difpute of words: That the one 
party could not pretend, that refiftance ought ever to become a familiar practice 5 
the other would furely have recourfe to it in great extremities: And thus the dif- 
ference could only. turn.on-the degrees.of danger or oppreffion, which could war- 
rant this irregular remedy ;, a difference, which, in a general queftion, it was im- 
poffible, by any language, precifely to fix or determine, 

Tuere were many other abfurdities in this teft, particularly that of {wearing not 
to alter the government .either in church or ftate’; fince-all human inftitutions are 
liable to abufe, and require continual amendments, which are, in reality, fo many 
alterations. It is not indeed poffible to make a law, which does not innovate, more 
or lefs, in the government, Thefe difficulties produced fuch obftruétions to the 
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Chan. 1V. bill, that it was carried only by two voices in the Houfe of Peers. All the popifh 
1675. Lords, headed by the earl of Briftol, voted againft it. It was fent down to-the 
Houfe of Commons, where it was likely to meet with a fcrutiny {till more fevere. 
Ber a quarrel, which enfued between the two Houfes, prevented the paffing 
all the bills, projected during the prefent feffion. One Dr. Shirley, being caft in 
a law-fuit before the Chancery againft Sir John Fag, a member of the Houfe of 
Commons, preferred a petition of appeal before the Houfe of Peers. The Lords 
received it, and fummoned Fag to appear before them. He complained to the 
lower Houfe, who efpoufed his caufe. They not only maintained, that no mem- 
ber of their Hloufe could be fummoned. before the Peers; and for this claim they 
could plead precedent: They alfo afferted, that the upper Houfe could receive 
no appeals from any court of equity; a pretenfion, which extremely retrenched 
the jurifdiction of the Peers, and which was contrary to the practice that had pre- 
vailed during this whole century. The Commons fend Shirley to prifon: the 
Lords affert their powers. Conferences are tried ; but no accommodation enfues. 
Four lawyers are fent to the Tower by the Commons, for tranfgreffing the order 
of the Houfe, and pleading in this caufe before the Peers. The Peers denominate 
this arbitrary commitment a breach of the great charter, and order the lieutenant of 
the Tower to releafe the prifoners: He refufes obedience: They apply to the 
King, and defire him to punith the lieutenant for his contempt. The King fum- 
mons both Houfes; exhorts them to unanimity; and informs them, that the pre- 
fent quarrel had arifen from the contrivance of his and their enemies, who pro- 
pofed by that means to force a diffolution of the Parliament. His advice has no 
effet: The Commons continue as violent as ever; and the King, finding that 
8th of June, 20 bufjnefs could be finifhed, at laft prorogued the Parliament. 
: 3th of OGo- WHEN the Parliament were again affembled, there appeared not in any refpect 
po aca a change of the difpofitions of either Houfe. . The King defired fupplies, as well 
ent. for the building of fhips as for taking off anticipations, which lay upon his reve- 
nue. He even confefled, that he had not been altogether fo frugal as he might 
have been, and as he refolved to be for the future: Tho’ he afferted, that to 
his great fatisfaction he had found his expences by no means fo exorbitant as fome 
had reprefented them. “The Commons took into confideration the fubjeét of 
fupply. They voted 300,000 pounds for the building of fhips; but they appro- 
priated the fum by very ftri&t claufes. They pafied a refolution not to grant 
any fupply for taking off the anticipations of the revenue *, This vote was carried 
Serra hiftorians have affirmed, that the Commons found, this feflion, upon enquiry, that the’ 
King’s revenue was 1,600,000 pounds a year, and that the neceflary expence was but 700,000 


pounds; and have appealed to the Journals fora proof. But there is not the leaft a : 
2 3 ¢ 
in the Journals ; and the fa& is impollible. as wet: 
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in a very full houfe, by a majority of four only : So nearly were the parties balanced. Chap. IV. 
The quarrel was revived, to which Dr. Shirley’s caufe had given occafion. The 1675- 
proceedings of the Commons difcovered equal violence as during Jatt feffion. A 

motion was made in the Houfe of Peers, but rejefted, for addrefling the King 

to diffolve the prefent Parliament. The King contented himfelf with proroguing 22d of No- 
them toa very longterm. Whether thefe quarrels between the Houfes arofe from Y¢™>* 
contrivance or accident, was never certainly known. Each party might, according 

to their different views, efteem themfelves either gainers or lofers by them. The 

Court might defire to obftruct all attacks from the Commons, by giving them 

other employment. The country party might defire the diffolution of a Parlia- 

ment, which, notwithftanding all difgufts, ftill contained too many royalifts, ever 

to ferve all the purpofes of the malecontents. 

Soon after the prorogation, there paffed a tranfaction, which in itfelf is trivial, 
but tends ftrongly to mark the genius of the Englifh government, and of Charles’s 
adminiftration during this period. The liberty of the conftitution, and the variety 
as well as violence of the parties, had begot a propenfity for political converfa- 
tion ; and as the coffee-houfes in particular were the fcenes, where the conduct of 
the King and the miniftry was canvaffed with great freedom, a proclamation was 
iffued to fupprefs thefe places of rendezvous. Such an a& of power, during 
former reigns, would have been grounded entirely on the prerogative ; and be- 
fore the acceffion of the houfe of Stuart, no fcruple would have been entertained 
with regard to that exercife of authority. But Charles, finding doubts to arife 
upon his proclamation, had recourfe to the judges, who fupplied him with a 
chicane of law, and that too a very frivolous one, by which he might juftify 
his proceedings. The aét, which fettled the excife, gave the King a power to 
refufe licences for retailing liquors to fuch as could not find fecurity for pay- 
ment of the duties. But coffee was not a liquor liable to excife; and even this 
power of refufing licences'was very limited, and could not reafonably be ex- 
tended beyond the intention of the act. The King, therefore, obferving the 
people to be much diffatisfied, yielded to a petition of the coffee-men, who pro- 
mifed for the future to reftrain all feditious difcourfe in their houfes; and the pro- 
clamation was recalled. 

Tuts campaign proved more fortunate to the confederates than any other dur- Campaign of 
ing this whole war. The French took the field in Flanders with a very numerous 1°73: 
army ; and the King himfelf ferved as a volunteer under the prince of Condé. But 
notwithftanding his mighty preparations, he could gain no advantages but the tak- 
ing of Huy and Limbourg, places of no great confequence. The prince of 
Orange with a confiderable army oppofed him in all his motions ; and neither party 
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was willing, without a vifible advantage, to hazard a general battle, which might 
be attended either with the entire lofs of Flanders on the one hand, or the invafion 
of France on the other. Lewis, tired of fo unaétive a campaign, returned to Ver- 
failles ; and the whole fummer paffed in Flanders without any memorable event, 

TurENNE commanded on the Upper Rhine,’ in oppofition to his great rival, 
Montecuculi, general of the Imperialifts. The object of the latter was to pafs the 
Rhine, to penetrate into Alface, Lorraine, or Burgundy, and to fix his quarters in 
thefe provinces: The aim of the former was to guard the French frontiers, and to 
difappoint all the fchemes of hisenemy. ‘The mot confummate fkill was difplayed 
on both fides; and if any fuperiority appeared in Turenne’s conduct, it was afcribed 
chiefly to his greater vigour of body, by which he was enabled to infpeét all the 
pofts in perfon, and could on the fpot take the jufteft meafures for the execution of 
his defigns. By pofting himfelf on the German fide of the Rhine, he not only 
kept Montecuculi from paffing that river: He had alfo laid his plamin fo matterly 
a manner, that in a few days he muft have obliged the Germans to decamp, and 


have gained a confiderable advantage over them when a period was put to his il- 


luftrious life, by a random fhot, which ftruck him on the breaft, as he was taking a 
view of the enemy. The news excited forrow in King, court, and people, equalled 
by nothing which we meet with in hiftory, but the lamentations of the Roman 
people for the death of Germanicus. The confternation of the army was inex- 
preflible. The French troops, who, a moment before, were affured of victory, 
now confidered themfelves as totally vanquifhed; and the Germans, who would 
have been glad to compound for a fafe retreat, expected no lefs than the total de- 
ftruction of the enemy. But de Lorges, nephew to Turenne, fucceeded him in 
the command, and pofieffed a great fhare of the genius and capacity of his prede- 
ceffor. By his fkilful operations, the French were enabled to repafs the Rhine, 
without confiderable lofs ; and this retreat was efteemed equally glorious with the 
greateft victory. The defperate valour of the Englifh troops, who were placed 
in the rear, contributed greatly to fave the French army. They had been feized 
with equal paffion as the native troops of France, for their brave general, and 
fought with ardour to revenge his death on the Germans. The duke of Marl- 
borough,. then captain Churchill, here learned the rudiments of that art, which 
he afterwards practifed with fuch fatal fuccefs againft France. 

Tue prince of Condé left the army in Flanders under the command of Luxem- 
bourg ; and carrying with him a confiderable reinforcement, fucceeded to Turenne’s 
command. He defended Alface from the Germans, who had paffed the Rhine, 
and invaded that province. He obliged them firft to raife the fiege of Hagenau, 
then that of Saberne, He eluded all their attempts to bring him toa battle. And 
‘having dextroufly kept them from eftablifhing themfelves in Alface, he forced them, _ 
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notwithftanding their fuperiority of number, to repafs the Rhine, and take up 
their winter quarters in their own country. 

Arter the death of Turenne, a detachment of the German army was fent to the 
fieve of Treves: An énterprize, in which the Imperialifts, the Spaniards, the Pala- 
tine, the duke of Lorraine, and many other princes paffionately concurred. The 
project was well concerted, and executed with vigour. .Marefchal Crequi, on the 
other hand, collected an army, and advanced with a view of forcing the Germans 
to raife the fiege. They left a detachment to guard their linés, and under the 
command of the dukes of Zell and Ofnabrugh, marched in queft of the enemy. 
At Confarbric, they fell unexpectedly, and with fuperior numbers; on Crequi, and 
put him to rout. He efcaped with four attendants only; and. throwing himfelf 
into Treves, refolved by a vigorous defence to make amends for his former error or 
misfortune. The garrifon was brave, but not abandoned to that total defpair, by 
which their governor was actuated. They mutinied againft his obftinacy ; capi- 
tulated for themfelves; and becaufe he refufed to fign the capitulation, they deli- 
vered him a prifoner into the hands of the enemy. 

°Tis remarkable, that this rout of Crequi is almoft the only battle, which the 
French Joft at land, from Rocroi to Bleinheim, during the courfe of above fixty 
years; and thefe too, full of bloody wars againft potent and martial enemies : 
Their victories equal almoft the number of years during that period. Such was 
the vigour and good conduct of that Monarchy! And fuch too were the refources 
and refined policy of the European nations, by which they were enabled to repair 
their loffes, and ftill to confine that mighty power nearly within its antiént li- 
mits! A fifth part of thefe victories would have fufficed in another period to have 
given to France the empire of Europe. 

Tue Swedes had been engaged, by the payment of large fubfidies, to take part 
with Lewis, and invade the territories of the elector of Brandenburgh in Po- 
merania. That elector, joined by fome Imperialifts from Silefia, fell upon them 
with great bravery and fuccefs, He foon beat them out of his part of that coun- 
try, atid purfued them into their own. He had an interview with the King of 
Denmark, who was now entered into the interefts of the confederates, and re- 
folved- to declare war againft Sweden. Thefe princes concerted meafures for 
pufhing the victory. 

To allthefe misfortunes againft foreign enemies were united fome domeftic in- 
farré&tions of the common people in Guienne and Brittany. Tho’ foon fupprefied, 
they divided the force and attention of Lewis. The only advantage, gained by 

the French, was at fea. Meffina in Sicily had revolted ; and a flect under the duke 


de Vivonne was difpatched to fupport the rebels, The Dutch had fent a fqua- 
dron 
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dron to affift the Spaniards. . A battle enfued, where de Ruyter was killed, This 
event alone was thought equivalent to a victory. ff 

Tue French, who, twelve years before, had fcarce a fhip of war in any of their 
harbours, had raifed themfelves, by means of perfeverance and policy, to be, in their 
prefent force, tho’ not in their refources, the firft maritime power in Europe. 
The Dutch, while imalliance with them againft England, had fupplied them with 
feveral veffels, and had taught them the rudiments of the difficult art of thip build- 
ing. The Englifh next, when in alliance with them againft Holland, inftruéted 
them in the method of fighting their fhips, and of preferving order in naval engage- 
ments. Lewis availed himfelf of every opportunity to agerandize his people, 
while Charles, funk in indolence and pleafure, neglected all the noble arts of govern- 
ment; or if, at any time,* he roufed himfelf from his lethargy, that induftry, by 
reafon of the unhappy projeéts which he embraced, was often more pernicious to 
the public than his inactivity itfelf, He was as anxious to promote the naval power 
of France, as ifthe fafety of his crown had depended on it; and many of the plans 
executed in that kingdom, were firft, ’tis faid *, digefted and corrected by him. 


Tur fuccefles of the allies had been confiderable the laft campaign; but the 
Spaniards and Imperialifts well knew, that France was not yet fufficiently broke, nor 
willing to fubmit to the terms which they refolved toimpofe upon her. Tho’ they 
could not refufe the King’s mediation, and Nimeguen, after many difficulties, was, 
at laft fixed on as the place of congrefs ; yet under one pretence or other, they ftill 
delayed fending their ambaffadors, and no progrefs was made in the negotiation. 
Lord Berkeley, Sir William Temple, and Sir Lionel Jenkins, were the Englifh 
minifters at Nimeguen. The Dutch, who were impatient for peace, foon ap- 
peared : Lewis, who hoped to divide the allies, and who knew, that he himfelf 
could neither be feduced nor forced into a difadvantageous peace, fent ambafladors : 
The Swedes, who hoped to recover by treaty, what they had loft by arms, were al- 
fo forward to negotiate. But as thefe powers could not proceed of themfelves to 
fettle terms, the congrefs hitherto ferved merely as an amufement to the public. 

Ir was by the events of the campaign, not the conferences of negotiators, that 
the articles of peace were to be determined. The Spanifh towns, ill fortified and 
worfe defended, made but a feeble refiftance to Lewis, who, by laying up maga- 
zines during the winter, was able to take the field early in the {pring, before the - 
forage could be found inthe open country. In the month of April he laid fiege to 
Condé, and took itby ftorm in four days. Having fent the duke of Orleans to be- . 
fiege Bouchaine, a fmall but important fortrefs, he pofted himfelf fo advantage 
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oufly with his main army, as to hinder the confederates from relieving it, or fight- 
ing without difadvantage. The Prince, in fpite of all the difficulties of the fea- 
fon, and the want of provifions, came in fight of the French army ; but his in- 
duftry ferved to no other purpofe than to render him a fpectator of the furrender 
of Bouchaine.. Both armies ftood in awe. of each other, and were unwilling to 
hazard an aétion, which might be attended with the moft important confequences. 
Lewis, tho’ he wanted not perfonal courage, was very little enterprizing in the 
field; and being refolved this campaign to reft contented with the advantages, 
which he had fo early acquired, he thought proper to entruft his army to Marefchal 
Schomberg, and retired himfelf to Verfailles. After his departure, the Prince of 
Orange laid fiege to Maeftricht ; but meeting with an obftinate refiftance, he 
was obliged, on the approach of Schomberg, who in the mean time had taken 
Aire, to raife the fiege. He was incapable of yielding to adverfity or bending 
under misfortunes: But he began to forefee, that, by the negligence and errors 
of his allies, the wat in Flanders muft necefflarily have a very unfortunate iffue. 

On the upper Rhine, Philipfbourgh was taken by the Imperialifts. In Pome- 
rania, the Swedes were fo unfuccefsful againft the Danes and Brandenburghers, 
that they feemed to be lofing apace all thole poffeffions, which, with fo much 
valour and good fortune, they had acquired in Germany. 

Asour the beginning of winter, the congrefs of Nimeguen was pretty full, 
and the plenipotentiaries of the Emperor and Spain, two powers ftrictly con- 
joined by blood and alliance, at laft appeared. The Dutch had threatened, if 
they delayed any longer, to proceed to a feparate treaty with France. In the 
conferences and negotiations, the difpofitions of the parties became every day 
more apparent. 


Tue Hollanders, loaded with debts, and harrafled with taxes, were defirous of 
putting an end toa war; in which, befides the inconveniencies attending all leagues, 
the weaknefs of the Spaniards, the divifions and delays of the Germans, prog- 
nofticated nothing but difgrace and misfortune. Their commerce languifhed ; 
and what gave them ftill greater anxiety, the commerce of England, by reafon of 
her neutrality, flourifhed extremely; and they were apprehenfive, left advantages, 
once loft, would never thoroughly be regained. They had themfelves no farther 
motive for continuing the war, except to fecure a good frontier to Flanders; but 
gratitude to their allies ftill engaged them to try, whether another campaign might 
procure a peace, which would give general fatisfaction. The Prince of Orange, 
urged by motives of honour, of ambition, and of animofity againft France, en- 
deavoured to keep them fteady to this refolution. 
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Tue Spaniards, not to mention the other incurable weaknefles, into which their 
monarchy was fallen, were diftraéted with domettic diffenfions between the parties 
of the Queen Regent and of Don John, natural brother to their young fovereign. 
Tho? unable of themfelves to defend Flanders, they were refolute not to conclude 
a peace, which would leave it expofed to every affault or inroad : and while they 
made the moft magnificent promifes to the States, their rea! truft was in the pro- 
te@tion of England. They faw, that, if that fmall but important territory was once 
fubdued by France, the Hollanders, expofed to fo terrible a power, wou'd fall into 
dependance, and would endeavour, by fubmiffions, to ward off that deftrudtion, to 
which a war in the heart of their State muft neceffarily expofe them. They be- 
lieved, that Lewis, fenfible how much greater advantages he might reap from the 
alliance than from the fubje€tion of the Republic, which muft {catter its people 
and deprefs its commerce, would be contented with very moderate conditions, and 
would turn his enterprizes againft his other neighbours. They thought it impof- 
fible but the people and Parliament of England, forefeeing thefe obvious confe- 
quences, mutt at laft force the King to take part in the affairs of the continent, in 
which their interefts were fo deeply concerned. And they trufted, that even the 
King himfelf, on the approach of fo great a danger, muft open his eyes, and fa- 
crifice his prejudices, in favour of France, to the fafecy of his own kingdoms. 

Bur Charles here found himfelf entang'ed in fuch oppofite motives and engage- 
ments, as he had not refolution enough to break, nor patience to unravel. On the 
one hand, he always regarded his alliance with France as a fure refource in cafe of 
any commotions among his own fubje&ts; and whatever fchemes he might have 
formed for enlarging his authority, or altering the eftablifhed religion, it was from 
that quarter alone he could expect affiftance. He had actually, in fecret, fold his 
neutrality to France, and he received remittances of a million of livres a year, which 
was afterwards encreafed to two millions; a confiderable fupply in the prefent em- 
barrafied ftate of his revenue. And he dreaded, left the Parliament fhould treat 
him as they had formerly done his father; and after they had engaged him in a 
war on the continent, fhould take advantage of his neceffities, and make him 
purchafe fupplies by facrificing his prerogative, and abandoning his minifters. 


On the other hand, the cries of his people and Parliament, feconded by Danby, 
Arlington, and moft of his minifters, incited him to take part with the allies, and 
to correét the unequal balance of power in Europe. He might apprehend danger 
from oppofing fuch earneft defires : He might hope for large fupplies, if he con- 
éutred with them : And however inglorious and indolent his difpofition, the renown 
of aéting as arbiter of Europe, would probably at intervals rouze him from his le- 
thargy, and move him to fupport the high charater, with which he was invefted. 
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Tr is worthy obfervation, that, during this period, the King was, by every one, 
abroad and at home, by France and by the allies, allowed to be the undifputed ar- 
biter of Europe; and no terms of peace, which he would have prefcribed, could 
have been refufed by either party. Tho’ France afterwards found means to refift 
the fame alliance, joined with England ; yet was the then obliged to make fuch 
violent efforts as quite exhaufted her; and it was the utmoft neceffity, which 
puthed her to find reffources, far furpafling her own expectations. Charles was 
fenfible, that, fo long as the war continued abroad, he fhould never enjoy eafe at 
home, from the impatience and importunity of his fubjects; yet could he not re- 
folve to impofe a peace by openly conjoining himfelf with either party. Terms 
advantageous to the allies muft lofe him the friendfhip of France: The contrary 
would enrage his Parliament. Between thefe views, he perpetually.floated ;.and 
from his conduét, it is obfervable, that a carelefs, remifs difpofition, agitated by 
oppofite motives, is capable of as great inconfiftencies as is incident even to the 
greatcft imbecillity and folly. 

Tur Parliament was aflembled ; and the King made them a very plaufible {peech, 
in which heewarned them againft all differences among themfelves ; exprefied a 
refolution to do his part for bringing their confultations to a happy ifive ; and of- 
fered his confent to any laws for the farther fecurity of their religion, liberty, and 
property. He then told them of the decayed condition of the navy ;.and afked 
money for repairing it: He informed them, that part of his revenue, the addition- 
alexcife, was foon to expire: And he added thefe words, ** You, may at any 
‘< time fee the yearly eftablifhed expence of the government, by which it will ap- 
se pear, that the conftant and unavoidable charge being paid, there will remain 
<* no overplus towards anfwering thofe contingencies, which may happen in all 
«« kingdoms, and which have been a confiderable burthen on me this laft year.” 


Berore the Parliament entered upon bufinefs, they were ftopped by a:doubr, 
which was ftarted concerning the legality of their meeting. It had been enacted by 
an old law of Edward the Third, ‘* (hat Parliaments fhould be held once every 
“<< year, or oftner, if need be.” The laft prorogation had been longer than a year; 
and being fuppofed on that account illegal, it was pretended to be equivalent to.a 
diffolution. The confequencefeems by no means juft; and. befides, )a latter act, 
that which repealed the triennial law, had determined, that it was neceflary to hold 
Parliaments only once in three years. Such weight, however, was put on this cavil, 
that Buckingham, Shaftefbury, Salifbury, and Wharton, infifted ftrenuoufly in the 
Houfe of Peers on the invalidity of the Parliament, and the nullity of all its future 
acts. .For fuch dangerous pofitions, they were fent to the Tower, there to remain 
during the pleafure of his Majefty and the Houfe. Buckingham, Salifbury, and 
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Wharton, made fubmiffions, and were foon after releafed. But Shaftefbury, 
more obftinate in his temper, and defirous of diftinguifhing himfelf by his adhe- 
rence to liberty, fought the remedy of law ; and being rejected by the judges, he 
was at Jait, after a twelvemonth’s imprifonment, obliged to make the fame fub- 
miffions ; upon which he was alfo releafed. 


Tux Commons at firft feemed to proceed with temper. They granted the fum- 
of 586,qo0 pounds, for building thirty fhips; tho’ they ftriétly appropriated, 


the money to that fervice. Eftimates were given in of the expence; but it was 


afterwards found that they fell fhort near 100,000 pounds. They alfo voteds — 


agreeably to the King’s requeft, the continuance of the additional excife for three 
years. This excife had been granted for nine years in 1668. Every thing feemed, 
to promife a peaceable and an eafy feffion. 


Campaign of But the Parliament was foon-rouzed from this tranquillity by the news receiv- 


1677. 


ed from abroad. The French King had taken the field in the middle of Febru- 
ary, and laid fiege to Valenciennes, which he carried in a few days by ftorm. He 


-nextinvefted both Cambray and St. Omer.’ The prince of Orange, alarmed with 


this progrefs, haftily affembled an army, and marched to the relief of St. Omer. 
He was encountered by the French, under the duke of Orleans and Marefchal 
Luxembourg. The prince poffefied great talents for war; courage, activity, vi- 
gilance, patience 3 but fill he was inferior in genius to thofe confummate gene- 
ra!s oppofed to him by Lewis; and tho’ he always found means to repair his 
loffes, and to make head in a little time againft the victors, he was during his 
whole life unfuccefsful. By a mafterly movement of Luxembourg, he was here 
beat, and obliged to retreat to Ypres. During the battle, he made the utmoft 
efforts, by exhortation and example, to rally his difmayed foldiers: He ftruck 
one of the runaways acrofs the face with his {word : ‘* Rafcal,” faid he, ‘I will 
“ fer a mark on you at prefent, that I may hang you afterwards,” Cambray 
and St. Omer were foon furrendered to Lewis. 

Tuts fuccefs, derived from fuch exorbitant power and fuch wife condu@, 
ftruck a juft terror into the Englifh Parliament. They addreffed the King, re- 
prefenting the danger to which the kingdom was expofed from the greatnefs of 
France, and defiring, that his Majefty,: by fuch alliances as he fhould think fir, 


' would both fecure his own dominions and the Spanifh Netherlands, and thereby 


quiet the fears of his people. The King, defirous of eluding this application, which 
he confidered as a kind of attack on his meafures, replied in general terms, that 
he would ufe all means for the prefervation of Flanders, confiftent with the peace 
and fafety of his kingdoms. This anfwer was.an evafion, or rather a real denial, 
The Commons, therefore, thought proper to be more particular. They entreated 


him 
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him not to defer the entering into fuch alliances as might attain that great end: Chap. IV. 
And in cafe war with the French King fhould be the refule of his meafures, they 1677. 
promifed to grant him all the aids and fupplies, which would enable him to fupport 

the honour and intereft of the nation. The King was alfo more particular in his 

reply. He told them, that the only way to prevent danger, was to put him in a 
condition to make preparations for their fecurity. This meffage was underftood 

to be a demand of money. The Parliament accordingly empowered the King to 

borrow on the additional excife 200,000 pounds, at feven percent: A very {mall 

fum indeed; but which they deemed fufficient, with the ordinary revenue, to 

equip a good fquadron, and thereby put the nation in fecurity, till farther 'refo- 

lutions were taken. 

Bur this conceffion fell far fhort of the Kine’s expeftations. He therefore in- 
formed them, that unlefs they granted him the fum of 600,000 pounds upon new 
funds, it would not be poffible for him, without expofing the nation to manifeft 
danger, to fpeak or act thofe things, which would anfwer the end of their feveral 
addrefles. The Houfe took this meffage into confideration: But before they 
came to any refolution, the King fent for them to Whitehall, where he told 
them, upon the word of a King, that they fhould not repent any truft, which 
they would repofe in him for the fafety of his kingdoms; that he would not for 
any confideration break credit with them, or employ their money to other ufes, 
than thofe for which they intended it; but that he would not hazard, either his 
own fafety or theirs, by taking any vigorous meafures, or forming new allian- 
ces, till he was in a better condition, both to defend his fubjects and offend his 
enemies, This fpeech brought affairs to a fhort iffue. The King required 
them to ‘truft him with a large fum: He pawned his royal word for their fecu- 
rity: They muft either run the rifque of lofing their money, or endanger thofe 
alliances they had projected, and at the fame time declare. to all the «world the 
higheft diftruft of their Sovereign. 

Burt there were many reafons, which determined the Houfe of Commons to PUut p. tament’s 
no truft in his Majefty. They-confidered, that the pretence of danger was obvioufly diftruft of the 
groundlefs.; while the French were oppofed by fuch powerful alliances on the King. 
continent, while the King was mafter of a good fleet at fea, and while all his fab- 
jeéts were fo heartily united in oppofition to foreign enemies. That the only juftifi- 
able reafon, therefore, of the King’s backwardnefs, was not the apprehenfion of dan- 
ger from abroad, but a diffidence, which he might perhaps have entertained of 
his Parliament; left, after engaging him in foreign alliances, for carrying on a 
war, they fhould take advantage of his neceffities, and extort from him concef- 
fions dangerous to his royal dignity. That this Parliament, by their paft conduct, 

had 
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had given no foundation for fuch fufpicions, and were fo far from purfuing any fi- 
nifter ends, that they had granted fupplies for the firft Dutch war; for maintain- 
ing the triple league, tho’ concluded without their advice; even for carrying 
on the fecond Dutch war, which was entered into contrary to their opinion, and 
contrary to the manifeft interefts of the nation. ‘That on the other hand, the King 
had, by. former meafures, excited very reafonable jealoufies. in his people, and 
did with a bad grace require at prefent their truft and confidence. ‘That he had 
not {crupled to demand fupplies for maintaining the triple league, at the very mo- 
ment he was concerting meafures for breaking it, and had accordingly employed 
to that purpofe the fupplies, which he had obtained by thofe delufive.pretenfions, 
That his union with France, during the war againft Holland, muft have been 
founded on projects the moft dangerous to his people; and.as the fame. union 
was till fecretly maintained, it might juftly be feared, that the fame projects were 
not yet entirely abandoned, That the King could not ferioufly intend to pro- 
fecute vigorous meafures againft Frances. fince he had fo long remained entirely 
unconcerned during fuch obvious dangers, and, tll prompted by his Parliament, 
whofe proper bufinefs it was not to take the lead in thofe parts of adminiftration, 
had fufpended all his activity. That if he really meant to enter into a cor- 
dial union with his people, he would have taken the firft-ftep, and have endea- 
voured, by putting truft in them, to reftore that confidence, which he himfelf, 
by his rafh councils, had firft violated. That it was in vain to afk fo fmall a fum 
as 600,000 pounds, in order to fecure him againft the future attempts cf the Par- 
liament; fince that fum muft foon be exhaufted by a war with France, and 
he muft again fall into that dependance, which was become in fome degree 
effential to the conftitution. _ That if he would form the neceffary alliances, 
that fum or a greater would inftantly be voted ; nor could there be any reafon 
to dread, that the Parliament. would immediately defert meafures, in which they 
were engaged by their honour, their inclination, and the public intereft. That 
the real ground, therefore, of the King’s refufal was neither apprehenfion of dan- 
ger from foreign enemies, nor jealoufy of parliamentary encroachments; but a 
defire of obtaining the money, which he intended, notwithftanding his royal 
word, to employ to other purpofes. And that by ufing fuch difhonourable 
means to fo ignoble an end, he rendered himfelf ftill more unworthy the confi- 
dence of his people. 


Tuz Houle of Commons were now regularly divided into two parties, th 
court and the country. Some were inlifted in the court-party. by offices, nay 4 
few by bribes fecretly given them, a fcandalous practice firft begun by Clifford, 
a pernicious minifter: But great number were attached merely by inclination; fo 

far 
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far as they efteemed the meafures of the Court agreeable to the interefts of the 
nation. Private views'and faction’ had*likewife- drawn many into ‘the country 
party: But there were alfo many; whohad'no other object than the public good. 
Thelfe difinterefted members: on both fides Auétuated between the parties; and 
gave the fuperiority fometimes to the court, fometimes to the oppofition *. 
In the prefent emergence, a general diftruft of ‘the King prevailed ; and the Par- 
liament refolved not to hazard their money, in expeétation of alliances, which, 
they believed, were never intended to be formed. Inftead of granting the fup- 
ply, they voted an addrefs, wherein ‘* they befought his Majefty to enter into a 
“ league, offenfive and defenfive, with the States General of the United Pro- 
“* vinces, againft the growth and power of the French King, ‘and for the pre- 
© fervation of the Spanifh Netherlands; and‘to make fuch other alliances with the 
“* confederates as fhould appear fit and ufeful to ‘that end.’* They-fupported 
their advice with reafons; and promifed fpeedy and plentiful fupplies, for pre- 
ferving his Majefty’s honour and the fafety of the public. The King pretended 
the higheft anger at this addrefs, which he -reprefented asa dangerous encroach- 
ment upon his prerogative. He reproved the Commons-in :very fevere terms ; 
and ordered them immediately to be adjourned. 


Iv is certain, that this was the critical moment, when the King both might 
with eafe have preferved the balance of power in Europe, which it has fince coft 
this ifland an infinite profufion of blood and treafure to reftore, and might by 
perfeverance have at laft regained, in fome tolerable'meafure, after all paft errors, 
the confidence of his people. _ This opportunity being neglected, the wound be- 
came incurable; and notwithftanding 4is momentary appearances of vigour againft 
France and popery, and ¢heir momentary inclinations to rely on his faith ; 4e was 
ftill believed to be at bottom engaged in the fame intereft, and they foon relapfed 
into diftruft and jealoufy. The fecret memoirs of that reign, which have fince been 
publithed +, prove beyond a doubt, that the King had at this time concerted ‘mea- 
fures with France, and had no intention to enter: into a war in favour of the allies. 
He had entertained: no view, therefore, even when he pawned his RoyAL -worp 
to his people, than to procure a grant of money ; and he trufted, that, while 
he eluded their expectations, he could not afterwards want pretences for palliat- 
ing his conduct. 


* Temple's Memoirs, vol. i. p..458. : 

+ Such as the letters, which pafled betwixt Danby and Montague, the King’s ambaffador at Paris; 
Temple's Memoirs, and his Letters.. In thefe laft, we fee that the King never made any propofals 
of terms but what were advantageous to France, and the prince of Orange’ believed them to have been 
always concerted with the French ambafiador.. Vol.i. p. 439. 
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Necoriations meanwhile were carried on between France and Holland, and 
an eventual treaty was-concluded; that is, all their differences were adjufted, pro- 
vided they could afterwards fatisfy their allies on both fides. But this work, 
tho’ in appearance difficult, feemed to be extremely forwarded, by farther bad 
fuccefies on the part of the confederates, and by the great impatience of the Hol- 
Janders; when a new event happened, which promifed a more profperous iffue to 
the quarrel with France, and revived extremely the hopes of all the Englifh, who 
underftood the interefts of their country. 


Tux King faw, with regret, the violent difcontents, which. prevailed in the 
nation, and which feemed every day to augment upon him. Strongly defirous 
by his natural temper to be eafy himfelf, and to make every body elfe eafy, he 
fought expedients to appeafe thofe mumurs, which, as they were very difagree-' 
able for the, prefent, might in their confequences prove extremely dangerous. He 
knew, that, during the late war with Holland, the malecontents at home had made 
applications to the prince of Orange; and if he continued ftill to negleé&t the 
prince’s interefts, and to thwart the inclinations of his people, he apprehended left 
their common complaints fhould cement a lafting union between them. He faw, 
that the religion of the Duke infpired the nation with very difmal apprehenfions 
and tho’ he had obliged his brother. to allow the young princefies to be edu- 
cated in the proteftant faith, fomething farther, he thought, was requifite, in order 
to fatisfy the nation, _ He entertained therefore propofals for marrying the prince, 
to the lady Mary, the eldeft princefs, and heir apparent to the crown (for the 
duke had no male iffue).. And he hoped, by fo tempting an offer, to engage him 
entirely in his interefts. A peace he propofed to make; fuch as would fatisfy 
France, and {till preferve his connections with that crown: And he intended to 
fanctify it by the approbation of the prince, whom he found to be extremely re- 
vered in England, and refpecéted throughout all Europe. All the reafons for 
this alliance were feconded by the folicitations of Danby, and alfo of Temple, — 
who was at that time in England: And Charles at laft granted permiffion to the 
ptince, when the campaign fhould be over, to pay him a vifit. : 


Tue King very gracioufly received his nephew at Newmarket. He would have 
entered immediately upon bufinefs; but the prince defired firft to be acquainted 
with the lady Mary: And he declared, that, contrary to the ufual fentiments of 
perfons of his rank, he placed a great part of happinefs in domettic fatisfaGtion, and 
would not, upon any confideration of intereft or politics, match himfelf with a 
perfon difagreeable to him. He was introduced to the princefs, whom he found 
in the bloom of youth, and extremely amiable both in her perfon and her humour. 
The King now thought, that he had a double tye upon him, and might fafely 
a make 
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make account of his compliance with every propofal: He was furprized to find the 
Prince decline all difcourfe of bufinefs, and refufe to concert any terms for the ge- 
neral peace, till his marriage fhould be finifhed. He well forefaw, he faid, from 
the fituation of affairs, that his allies were likely to have hard terms; and he never 
would never expofe himfelf to the reproach of having facrificed their interefts to pro- 
mote his own purpofes. Charles ftill believed, notwithftanding the cold, tfevere 
manner of the prince, that he would abate of this rigid punétilio of honour ; and 
he protracted the time, hoping by his own infinuation and-addrefs, as well as by 
the allurements of love and ambition, to win him to compliance. One day, 
Temple found the prince in very bad humour, repenting that he had ever come to 
England, and refolute in a few days to leave it: But before he went, the King, 
he faid, muft chufe the terms, on which they fhould hereafter live together: He 
was fure it muft be like the greateft friends or the greateft enemies: And he defired 
Temple to inform his mafter next morning of thefe intentions. Charles was ftruck 
with this menace, and forefaw how the prince’s departure would be interpreted 
by the people. He refolved, therefore, immediately to yield with a good grace ; 
and having paid a compliment to his nephew’s honefty, he told Temple, that the 
marriage was concluded, and defired him to inform the Duke of it, as of an affair 234 of O&o- 
already refolved on. The duke feemed furprized ; but yielded a prompt obedience; ber. | 
which, he faid, was his conftant maxim, to whatever he found to be the King’s Hinge a 
pleafure. No meafure during this reign gave fuch general fatisfaction. AJ] Orange with 
parties {trove who fhould moft applaud it. And even Arlington, who had been ee 
kept out of the fecret, told the prince, ‘** That fome things, good in themfelves, 
** were {poiled by the manner of doing them, as fome things bad were mended 
‘¢ by it; but he would confefs, that this was a thing fo good in itfelf, that the 
*¢ manner of doing it could not {poil it.”’ 

THIs marriage was a great furprize to Lewis, who, being accuftomed to go- 
vern every: thing in the Englifh-Court, now found fo important a ftep taken, 
not only without his confent, but without his knowlege or participation. A con- 
junction of England with the allies, and a vigorous war in oppofition to French 
ambition, were the confequences immediately expected, both abroad and at home: 
But to check thefe fanguine expectations, the King, a few days after the marriage, 
prolonged the adjournment of the Parliament, from the third of December to the 
fourth of April. This term was too late for granting fupplies, or making pre- 
parations of war ; and could be chofen by the King for no other reafon, but as 
an attonement to France for his confent to the marriage. 

Tue King, however, entered into confultations with the prince, together with pj, of peace. 
Danby and Temple, concerning the terms which it would be proper to require of 

Vou, VI. Ll France. 
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France: After fome debate, -it was agreed, that France fhould reftore Lorrain 
to the Duke; with Tournay, Valenciennes, Condé, Aeth, Charleroi, Cour- 
tray, Oudenarde, and Binche to Spain, in order to form a good frontier for Flan- 
ders, The prince infifted much, that Franchecomté fhould likewife be reftored ; 
and Charles thought, that becaufe he had patrimonial eftates of great value in that 
province, and deemed his property more fecure in the hands of Spain, ‘he was: 
engaged by fuch views to be obfinatein that point: But: the prince ‘very gene- 
roufly declared, that to procure but one good town to the Spaniards in Flanders, 
he would willingly abandon all thofe poffeffions. As the King {till infifted on the 
impofMibility of wrefting Franchecomté from Lewis, the prince was obliged to 
fubmit. i 

NotwitHsTANvING this conceflion to France, the projected peace was favour- 
able to the allies; and it was a fufficient indication of vigour in the King, that 
he had given his affent to it. He farther agreed to fend over a minifter inftantly 
to Paris, in order to propofe thefe terms. ‘This minifter was to enter into no 
treaty: He was to allow but two days for the acceptance or refufal of the terms : 
Upon the expiration of thefe, he was immediately to return: And in cafe of re- 
fufal, the King promifed immediately to enter into the confederacy. To carry’ 
fo imperious a meflage, and fo little expeéted from the Englifh Court, Temple 


‘ was the perfon pitched on, whofe declared averfion to the French intereft was 


Negotiations. 


not likely to make him fail of vigour and promptitude in the execution of his. 
commiffion, bs 
Burt Charles next day felt arelenting in this affumed vigour. Inftead of Temple, 
he difpatched the earl of Feverfham, a creature of the Duke’s, and a Frenchman 
by birth: And he faid, that the meffage being harhh in itfelf, itwas neédlefs to 
ageravate it by a difagreeable meflenger. The prince left London; and the King, 
at his departure, aflured him; thatvhe never would abate in the leaft point of the 
fcheme concerted, and: would enter into war with Lewis, if he refufed it. © 
Lewis received the meflage with feeming gentlenefs and complacency. He: 
told, Feverfham, that the King of England well knew, that he might always be 
mafter of the peace; but fome of the towns in Flanders, it feemed very hard to. 
demand, efpecially Tournay, upon whofe ‘fortifications fuch immenfe fums had 
been expended : He would therefore take fome fhort time to confider of an an-. 
fwer. Feverfham faid, that he was limited to two days ftay : But when that time. 
was elapfed, he was prevailed with to ftay fome few days longer; and he came 
away at laft without any pefitive anfwer. Lewis faid, that he hoped his brother’ 
would:not break with him for one or two towns: And with regard to them!too, 
he wouldfend orders to his ambaflador at London, to. treat-with the King himfelf.- 


Charles: 
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Charles was foftened ‘by ‘the foftnefs of France ; and the blow was thus artfully - Chap. TV. 
eluded. The French ambaffador, Barillon, owned, at laft, that he had orders to 9°”? 
yield all except Toutnay, and even to treat about fome equivalent for that fortrefs, 
if the King abfolutely infifted upon it. The prince was gone, who had given 
fpirit to the Englifh Court; and the Negotiations began to’draw out into meffages 
and returns from Paris. 

By intervals, however, the King could rouze himfelf, and fhow ftill fome firm- 
nefs and refolution. Finding that affairs were not likely to come to any conclu- 
fion with France, the Parliament, notwitlftanding the long adjournment, was af- 
fembled on the fifteenth of January; a very unufual meafure, and capable of giv- 
ing alarm to the French Court, Temple was fent for to the council, and the 
King told him, that’ he intended he fhould go to Holland, in order to form a treaty 
of alliance with the States ; and that the purpofés of it fhould be, like the triple 
league, to force both France and Spain to accept of the terms propofed. Temple 
was forry to. find this act of vigour qualified by fuch a regard to France, and by 
{uch an appearance of indifference of neutrality between the parties. He told the 
King, that.the refolution agreed on, was to begin the war in conjunction with all 
the confederates, in'cafe of no dirée& and'immediate anfwer from France: That 
this meafure would fatisfy the prince, the allies; andthe people of England; ad- 
vantages which could not be expected from fuch an»alliance:with Holland-aloné: 
That France would be difobliged, and Spain likewife ;. nor wouldthe Dutch be 
fatisfied with fuch a faint imitation of the triple league, a meafure concerted when 
they were equally at peace with both parties. For thefe reafons, Temple declined 
the employment ; and Laurence Hyde, fecond fon to chancellor Clarendon, was 


fent in his place, 


Tue prince of Orange was furprifed to obferve fuch fymptoms of weaknefsand 367 
vigour conjoined in the Englifh councils, He was refolyed, however, to make 
the beft of a meafure, which he did not approve; and as Spain fecretly confented, 
that her ally fhould form.a league, which was feemingly directed againft her as 
well as(France, but which was to fall only on the latter, the States concluded 6th of Janu- 
the treaty in the terms propofed by the King. os 


7 
oO 


Meanwutcz, the Englith Parliament met, after fome new delays 5 and. the 28th of Janus 
King was aftonifhed, that, notwithftanding all the refolute meafures, which, he 2y- 
thought, he had taken, great diftruft and jealoufy and difcontent, were apt, at 
intervals, ftill to: prevail among the members... Tho’.in his fpeech he had al- 
lowed, that’ a. good peace could no longer be expected from negotiation, and 
afflured them, that he was refolved to-enter into war for that purpofe ; the Com- 

i mons 
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mons did not forbear to infert in their reply feveral very harfh and even unrea- 
fonable claufes. Upon his reproving them, they feemed penitent, and voted, 
that they would affift his Majefty in the profecution of the war. A fleet of ninety 
fail, an army of thirty thoufand men, and a million of money were alfo voted. 
Great difficulties were made by the Commons with regard to the army, which the 
Houfe, judging by paft meafures, believed to be intended more againft the liber- 
ties of England than againft the progrefs of the French Monarch. To this pe- 
rilous Gtuation had the King reduced both himfelf and the nation. In all debates, 
fevere fpeeches were made, and were received with a feeming approbation: The 
Duke and the treafurer began to be apprehenfive of impeachments : Many mo- 
tions againft the King’s minifters were loft by a very {mall majority: The Com-’ 
mons appointed a day to confider the ftate of the kingdom with regard to popery: 
And they even went fo far as to vote, that, how urgent foever the occafion, they 
would lay no farther charge on the people, till fecured againft the prevalence of 
the catholic party. In fhort, the Parliament were impatient for war whenever 
the King feemed averfe to it ; but grew fufpicious of fome finifter defign fo foon 
as he complied with their requefts, and feemed to enter into their meafures. - 


Tur King was enraged at this laft vote: He reproached Temple with his popu- 
Jar notions, as he termed them ; and afked him how he thought the Houle of 
Commons could be trufted far carrying on the war, fhould it be entered on, when 
in the very commencement they made fuch declarations. The uncertainties indeed 
of Charles’s conduét were fo multiplied, and the jealoufies on both fides fo incu- 
rable, that even thofe who approached neareft the {cene of action could not deter- 
mine, whether the King ever ferioufly meant to enter into war, or whether, if he 
did, the Houfe of Commons would not have taken advantage of his neceflities, 
and made him purchafe fupplies by a great facrifice of his authority *. 

Tue King of France knew how to avail himfelf of all the advantages, which 
thefe diftraétions afforded him. By his emiffaries, he reprefented to the Dutch 
the uncertainty of their dependance on England; where an indolent King, averfe 
to all war, efpecially with France, and irrefolute in his meafures, was actuated only 
by the uncertain breath of a factious Parliament. To the ariftocratic faétion, he 
semarked the danger of the Prince’s alliance with the Royal Family of England, and 
revived their apprehenfions, left, in imitation of his father, who had been honoured 
with the fame alliance, he fhould violently attempt to enlarge his authority, and en- 
flave his native country. In order to fecond thefe motives with fome farther ter- 


Campaign of tors he himfelf took the field very early in the fpring; and after threatening Lux- 


1678., 


embourg, Mons, and Namur, he fatdownfuddenly before Ghentand Ypres, and in. 


* Temple, vol. Lp. 46% 
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a few weeks made himfelf mafter of both places. This fuccefs gave great alarm 
to the Hollanders, who were no wife fatisfied with the conduét of England, or 
with the ambiguous treaty lately concluded; and it quickened all their paces to- 
wards an accommodation. 

ImmepiaTety after the Parliament had voted the fupply, the King began to 
inlift forces; and fuch was the ardour of the Englifh for a war with France, that 
an army of above 20,000 men, to the aftonifhment of all Europe, were compleated 
in.a few weeks. Three thoufand men, under the duke of Monmouth, were fent 
over to fecure Oftend: Some regiments were recalled from the French fervice: A 
fleet was fitted out with great diligence: And a quadruple alliance was projected 
between England, Holland, Spain, and the Emperor. 

Bur thefe vigorous meafures received a fudden damp from a paffionate addrefs 
of the lower Houfe; in which they juftified all their paft proceedings, that had 
given difguft to the King ; defired to be acquainted with the meafures taken by 
him, prayed him to difmifs evil counfellors ; and named in particular the duke 
of Lauderdale, on whofe removal they ftrenuoufly infifted. The King told them, 
that their addrefs was fo extravagant, that he was not willing {peedily to give it 
the anfwer, which it deferved. And he began again to lend an ear to the pro- 
pofals of France, who oflered him great fums of money, if he would confent to 
their making an advantageous peace with the allies, 


Temp ce, tho’ preffed by the King, refufed to have any concern in fo difhonour= 


Chap. IV. 
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able a negotiation: But he informs us, that the King faid, there was one article pro- Negotiations. 


pofed, which foincenfed him, that, as long as he lived, he would never forget it: 
Sir William goes no farther, but the editor of his works, the famous Dr. Swift, 
fays, that the French, before they would agree to any payment, required as a pre- 
liminary, that the King fhould engage never to keep above 8000 regular troops 
in his three kingdoms, Charles broke into a paffion. ‘* Cod’s-fith,” faid he, his 
ufual oath, ‘‘ Does my brother of France think to ferve me thus? Are all his 
“* promifes to make me abfolute mafter of my people come to this? Or does he 
** think ¢hat a thing to be done with cight thoufand men?” 

Van Bevernineo was the Dutch ambaffador at Nimeguen, a man of great au- 
thority with the States. He was very eager for peace, and was perfuaded, that 
the reluctance of the King and the jealoufies of the Parliament would for ever dif- 


appoint the allies in their hopes of fuccour from England. Orders were fent him by 


the States to go to the French King at Ghent, and concert the terms of a genera] 
treaty, as well as procure a prefent truce for fix weeks, The terms agreed on were 
much worfe for the Spaniards, than thofe planned by the King; and the Prince of 
Orange. Six towns, fome of them of no great importance, were to be reftored to 


them : 
2 
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them: But Ypres, Condé, Valenciennes, and Tournay, in which confifted the 
chief ftrength of their frontier, were to remain. with France. 

Great murmurs arofe in England, when it was known, that Flanders was to be 
left in fo defencelefs a condition. The chief complaints were levelled againit the 
King, who, by his concurrence at firft, by his favour afterwards, and by his de- 
lays at laft, had raifed the power of France to fuch an enormous height, that it 
threatened the general liberties of Europe. Charles, uneafy under thefe imputa- 
tions, dreading the confequence of lofing the affeétions of his fubjeéts, and perhaps 
difgufted with the fecret article propofed by France, began to with heartily for war, 
which, he hoped, would have reftored him to his antient popularity. 


AN opportunity very unexpectedly offered itfelf for his difplaying thefe new 
difpofitions. While the ambafladors at Nimeguen were concerting the terms of a 
general treaty, the marquis de Balbaces, the Spanifh ambaflador, afked the ambaf- 
fadors of France, at what time France intended to reftore the fix towns in Flanders, 
They made no difficulty of declaring, that the King, their mafter, being obliged to 
fee an entiré reftitution made to the Swedes of all they had loft in the war, could not 
evacuate thefe towns, till that Crown had received fatisfaétion ; and that this de- 
tention of places was the only means to induce the Princes of the North to accept 
of the peace. 

Tue States immediately gave the King intelligence of a pretenfion, which might 
be attended with fuch dangerous confequences. The King was both furprized and 
angry. He immediately difpatched Temple to concert with the States vigorous 
meafures for oppofing France. Temple in fix days concluded a treaty, by which 
Lewis was obliged to declare within fixteen after the date, that he would prefently 
evacuate the towns: And in cafe of his refufal, Holland was engaged to continue 
the war, and England immediately to declare againft France, in conjunétion with 
the whole confederacy... wae 

Att thefe warlike meafures were fo little fecondéed by the Parliament, where 
even the French minifters were fufpected of carrying on fome intrigues, that the 
Commons renewed their former jealoufies againft the King, and voted the army 
immediately to-be difbanded. The King: by a meffage reprefented the danger of 
difarming before peace was concluded; and he recommended to their confideration, 
whether he could honourably recall his: forces from thofe towns in Flanders, which 
had put themfelves under. his protection, and which had at prefent no other means 
of defence. ‘he Commons agreed to prolong the term with regard to thefe forces. 
Every thing indeed. in Europe wore the appearance of war. France had pofitively 
declared, that fhe would not evacuate the towns before the requifite ceffion was 


made 


ec 
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made to Sweden ; and her honour feemed now engaged to fupport that declaration. 
Spain and the Empire, extremely difgufted with the terms of peace, impofed by 
Holland, faw with pleafure the profpect of a powerful fupport from the new refo- 
lutions of Charles. Holland itfelf, encouraged by the Prince of Orange and his 
party, was not difpleafed to find that the war would be renewed on more equal 
terms. ‘The allied army under that Prince was approaching towards Mons, then 


blockaded by France. A confiderable body of Englifh forces under the duke of 


Monmouth, were ready to join him. 


Cuarues ufually pafled a great part of his time in the women’s apartments, 
particularly thofe of the dutchefs of Portfmouth ; where, among other gay com- 
pany,, he often met with Barillon, the French ambafiador, a man: of polite con- 
verfation, who, was; admitted into all the amufements of that inglorious, but 
agreeable, monarch, it was the charms of this fauntering eafy life, which, 
during the latter part of his life, attached Charles to his miftrefies. By the in- 
finuations, of Barillon. and the dutchefs of Pertfmouth, an order. was, in'an une 
guarded hour, procured, which inftantly. changed the face. of affairs in Evrope. 
One du.Cros, a French fugitive monk, was feat to Temple, directing him to 
apply to. the Swedifh ambaffador, and perfwade him not to infift on the con- 
ditions required by France, but to facrifice to general peace thofe interefts of 
Sweden. Du Cros, who had fecretiy-received inftructions. from “Barillon, pub- 
lithed every wherein Holland the commifMion, with w hich he was intrufted ; and 
all men took the alarm. It was concluded; that Charles’s fudden alacrity for war 
was.as fuddenly extinguifhed, and chatno fteady meafures . could: ever be -taken 
with England. The King afterwards, when he faw Temple, treated this im- 
portant matter in raillery ;, and faid laughing, that the rogue du Cros had out- 
witted them all. 


2 


TE negotiations however at Nimeguen ftill continued’; and'the French ame 
bafiadors fpun out the time, ‘till the morning of the f: 


1 
{ 
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ital day, which, by the late 
treaty between England and Holland, was to determine, whether a fudden peace 
or a long war was to have place in'Chriftendom. The French ambaffadors came 
then to Van Beverning, and told him, that they had received orders to confent to 
the evacuation of the towns,-and immediately to conclude and fign the peace. Van 
Beverning might have refufed compliance, becaufe it was now impoffible to precure 
the confent and concurrence’ of Spain; but he had entertained fo juft‘an idea of the 
fluctuations in the Englith councils, and was fo much alarmed by the late commif- 
fon given to-.duCros,. that he deemed it fortunate for the Republic to conclude on, 
any terms a dangefous war, where they were likely to be very ill fupported. The 
papers were inftantly drawn up, and figned by the minifters of France and Holland 


be. 
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» between eleven and twelve o’ clock at night. By this treaty, France fecured the 


poffeffion of Franchecomté, together with Cambray, Aire, St. Omer, Valen- 
ciennes, Tournay, Ypres, Bouchane, Caflel, &c. and reftored to Spain only 
Charleroi, Courtrai, Oudenard, Athe, Ghent, and Limbourg. 

Next day Temple received an exprefs from England, which brought the rati- 
fications of the treaty lately concluded with the States, with orders immediately to 
proceed to the exchange of them. Charles was now returned to his former incli- 
nations for war with France. 

Van Bevernino was loudly exclaimed againft by the ambaffadors of the allies 
at Nimeguen, efpecially thofe of Brandenburg and Denmark, whofe mafters were 
obliged by the treaty to reftore all their acquifitions. The minifters of Spain and 
the Emperor were fullen and difgufted ; and all men hoped, that the States, im- 
portuned and encouraged by continual follicitations from England, would difavow 
their ambaffador, and renew the war. The Prince of Orange even took a very ex- 
traordinary ftep, in order to engage them to that meafure ; or perhaps to give vent 
to his own fpleen and refentment, The day after figning the peace at Nimeguen, 
he attacked the French army at St. Dennis near Mons ; and gained fome advantage 
over Luxembourg, who refted fecure-on the faith of the treaty, and concluded the 
war to be finifhed. The Prince knew, at leaft had reafon to believe, that the peace 
was figned, tho’ it had not been formally notified to him; and he here facrificed 
wantonly, without a proper motive, the lives of many brave men on both fides, 
who fell in this fharp and well contefted aétion. 

Hype was fent over with a view of perfuading the States to difavow Van Be- 
verning; and the King promifed, that England, if fhe might depend on Holland, 
would immediately declare war, and would purfue it, till France was reduced to 
reafonable conditions, Charles at prefent went farther than words. He hurried on 
the embarkation of his army for Flanders, and all his preparations wore a hoftile ap- 
pearance. But the States had been too often deceived to truft him any longer. They 
ratified the treaty figned at Nimeguen ; and all the other Powers of Europe were at 
laft, after much clamour and many difgufts, obliged to accept of the terms pre- 
fcribed to them. 

Lewis had now reached the height of that glory, which ambition can afford. 
His minifters and negotiators appeared as much fuperior to thofe of all Europe in 
the cabinet, as his generals and armies had been experienced in the field. A fuc- 
cefsful war had been carried on againft an alliance, compofed of the greateft Poten- 
tates in Europe. Confiderable conquefts had been made, and his territories en- 
larged on every fide. An advantageous peace was at laft concluded, where he had 
given the law. The allies were fo enraged againft each other, that they were not 

likely 
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likely ‘to cement foon’ in any new confederacy. And thus he had, during fome Chap. IV. 
years, areal and near profpeét of attaining the Monarchy of Europe, and of ex- 197*: 
ceeding the Empire of Charlemagne, perhaps equalling that of antient Rome. 

Had England continued much longer in the fame condition, and under the fame 
government, .it is not eafy to conceive, that he could have failed of his purpofe. 


_ In proportion as thefe circumftances exalted the French, they excited indigna- 

tion among the Englifh, whofe animofity, rouzed by terror, mounted to a great 
height againft that rival nation. Inftead of taking the Jead in the affairs of Europe, 
Charles, they thought, had, contrary to his own honour and intereft, acted a pars 
entirely fubfervient to the common enemy; and in all his meafures, had either no 
project at all, or fuch as was highly criminal and dangerous. While Spain, Hol- 
land, the Emperor, the Princes of Germany, called aloud on England to lead 
them to victory and to liberty, and confpired to raife her to a ftation more glo- 
rious than fhe had ever before attained ; her King, from mean pecuniary views, 
had fecretly fold his alliance to Lewis, and was bribed into an intereft contrary to 
that of his people. His active fchemes in conjunction with France were highly 
pernicious ; his neutrality was equally ignominious; and the jealous, refractory 
behaviour of the Parliament, tho’ in itfelf dangerous, was the only remedy for fo 
many greater ills, with which the public, from the mifguided councils of the King, 
was fo nearly threatened. © Such were the difpofitions of men’s. minds at the con- 
clufion of the peace of Nimeguen: And thefe difpofitions very naturally prepared 
the way for the events which followed. 

We muft now return to the affairs of Scotland, which we left in fome diforder, state of af 
after the fuppreffion of the infurrection in 1666. The King, who at that time en- fairs in Scote 
deavoured to render himfelf popular in England, adopted like meafures in Scotland, eee 
and he entrufted the government chiéfly into the hands of Tweddale, and Sir Ro- 
bert Murray, men of prudence:and moderation, Thefeninifters made it their 
principal occupation to compofe the religious differences, which ran very high, and 
for which fcarce any modern nation, but the Dutch, had as yet found out the pro- 
per remedy. As. rigour and reftraint had failed in Scotland, a fcheme of compre- 
benfion was tried ; by which it was propofed to diminifh greatly the authority of 
bifhops, to abolifh their negative voice in the ecclcfiaftical courts, and to leave them 
little more than the right of precedency among the prefbyters. But the zealots en- 
tertained great jealouty:againft this {cheme. They remembered, that it was by fuch 
gradual fteps, that King James endeavoured to introduce epifcopacy. Should the 
ears and-eyes‘ofi men be once reconciled to the name and habit of bifhops, the whole 
power of the finétion, they dreaded, would foon follow: The leaft communication 
with unlawful and antichriftian inftitutions they efteemed dangerous and criminal : 
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Touch not, tafte not, bandle not, this cry went out amongft them: And the King’s 
minifters at latt perceived, that they fhould proftitute the dignity of government, by” 
making advances, to which the malecontents were determined not to correfpond. 
Tue next project adopted was that of indulgence. In profecution of this fcheme, 
the moft popular of the expelled preachers, without requiring any terms of fub- 
miffion to the eftablifhed religion, were fettled in vacant churches ; and {mall fal- 
Jaries of about twenty pounds a year were offered to the reft, till they fhould other= 
wife be provided for. Thefe laft refufed the King’s bounty, which they confider- 
ed as the wages of a criminal Glence. Even the former foon repented their com- 
pliance. The people, who had been accuftomed to hear them rail againft their 
fuperiors, and preach to the times, as they called it, deemed their fermons languid 
and fpiritlefs, when deprived of thefe ornaments. Their ufual gifts, they thought, 
had left them, on account of their fubmiffion, which was ftigmatized as eraftianifm, 
They gave them the appellation, not of minifters of Chrift, but of she King’s ca- 
rates; as the clergy of the eftablifhed church were commonly denominated the 
bifbops curates. ‘The preachers themfelves returned in a little time to their former 
practices, by which they hoped to regain their former dominion over the minds of 
men; a fuperiority, which no one, who has ever pofleffed it, will willingly, by 
any confideration, be prevailed on to relinquifh, The conventicles multiplied 
daily in the Weft: The clergy of the eftablithed church were infulted: The laws 
were negleGted: The Covenanters even met daily in arms at their places of wor- 
fhip: And tho’ they ufually difperfed themfelves after religious fervice, yet the 
government took a juft alarm at feeing men, who were fo entirely governed by 
their feditious teachers, dare to fet authority at defiance, and during a time of full 

peace, to put themfelves in a military pofture. ) | 
Tuere was here, it is apparent, in the political body, a difeafe very dangerous 
and inveterate ; and the government had tried every remedy, but the true one, to 
allay and correct it. An unlimited toleration, after fects have diffufed themfelves 
and are ftrongly rooted, is the only expedient, which can allay their fervour, and make 
the civil union acquire a fuperiority above religious diftinctions. But as the ope- 
rations of this regimen are commonly very gradual, and at fir&t imperceptible, vul- 
gar politicians are apt, for that reafon, to have recourfe to more hafty and more 
dangerous remedies. It is obfervable too, that thefe non-conformifts in Scotland 
neither offered nor demanded toleration; but laid claim to an entire fuperiority» 
and to the exercife of extreme rigour againft their adverfaries. The Covenant, which 
“they idolized, was a perfecuting, as well as a feditious band of confederacy + And 
the government, inftead of treating them like madmen, who fhould be foothed, and 
flattered, and deceived into tranquillity, thought themfelves intitled toa rigid obe- 
dience, 
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dience, and were too apt, from a miftaken policy, to retaliate upon the Diffenters, 
who had erred from the fpirit of enthufiafm. 

Amunsr thefe difturbances, a new Parliament was affembled at Edinburgh *; 
and Lauderdale was fent down commiffioner. The zealous prefbyterians, who 
were the chief patrons of liberty, were too obnoxious to refift the meafures of the 
government; and the tyde ftill ran ftrong in favour of Monarchy. The com- 
miffioner had fuch influence as to get two atts pafled, which were of the utmoft 
confequence to the civil and ecclefiaftical liberties of the kingdom. By the one, it 
was declared, that the fettling all things with regard to the external government of 
the church was a right of the crown: That whatever related to ecclefiaftical meet- 
ings, matters, and perfons, were to be ordered, according to fuch directions as the 
King fhould fend to his Privy Council: And that thefe, being publifhed by them, 
fhould have the force of laws. The other act regarded the militia, which the 
King by his own authority had two years before eftablifhed, in place of the army 
which was broke. By this aét, the militia was fettled to the number of 22,000 
men, who were to be conftantly armed, and regularly difciplined. And it was 
farther enaéted, that thefe troops fhould be held in readinefs to march into Eng- 
land, Ireland, or any part of the King’s dominions, for any caufe in which his 
Majefty’s authority, power, or greatnefs, was concerned; on receiving orders, 
not from the King, but the Privy Council of Scotland. 

LavpERDALE boafted extremely of his fervices in procuring thefe two laws : 
The King by the former was rendered abfolute mafter of the church; and might 
legally, even by an edit, re-eftablifh, if he thought proper, the Catholic religion 
in Scotland: By the latter, he faw a powerful force ready at his call. He had 
even the advantage of being able to difguife his orders under the name of the 
Privy Council; and in cafe of failure in his enterprizes, could, by fuch a pretence, 
apologize for his conduct to the Englifh Parliament. But in proportion as thefe 
laws were agreeable to the King, they gave alarm to the Englifh Commons, and 
were the chief caufe of thofe redoubled attacks, which they made upon Lauderdale, 
Thefe attacks, however, ferved only to fortify him in his intereft with the King 5 
and tho’ it is probable, that the Scots militia, during the divided ftate of thar 
kingdom, would, if matters had come to extremity, have been of very little fer- 
vice againft England ; yet did Charles regard the credit of it as a confiderable fup- 
port to his authority: And Lauderdale, by degrees, became the prime or rather 
fole minifter for Scotland. The natural indolence of the King difpofed him to 
give entire confidence to a man, who had fo far extended the royal prerogative, 
and who was ftill difpofed to render it abfolutely uncontroulable. 
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In a fubfequent feffion of the fame Parliament *, a fevere law was enacted againft 
conventicles. Ruinous fines were impofed both on the preachers and hearers, even 
if the meetings had been in houfes ; but field conventicles were fubjecied to the 
penalty of death and confifcation of goods: Four hundred marks Scots were of- 
fered as a reward to thofe who fhould feize the criminals ; and they were indem- 
nified for any laughter, which they fhould commit in the execution of fuch an 
undertaking. And as it was found difficult to get evidence againft thefe conven- 
ticles, however numerous, it was enaéted by another law, that, whoever, being 
required by the Council, refufed to give information upon oath, fhould be punifh- 
ed by arbitrary fines, by imprifonment, or by banifhment to the plantations. 
Thus all perfecution naturally, or rather neceflarily, adopts the iniquities, as well 
as rigors, of the inquifition, What a confiderable part of the fociety confider as 
their duty and honour, and the others are apt to regard with compaffion’ and in- 
du'gence, can by no other expedient be fubje¢ied to fuch fevere penalties as the 
natural fentiments of mankind appropriate only to the greateft crimes. bry 


Tuo’ Lauderdale found this ready compliance in the Parliament, a party was 
formed againft him, of which duke Hamilton was the head. Next feffion +, this 
‘party had become confiderable : And many were difgufted, as well with Lauder- 
dale’s infolence, as with the grievances, under which the nation laboured. The 
firft Parliament of this reign had acknowledged, that the regulation of all foreiga 
trade was an inherent branch of royal prerogative. In confequence of this im- 
‘portant conceflion, the King, by an act of council, had prohibited the importa- 
tion of brandy and all fpirits; and the execution of this edict was committed to 
lord Elphinftone, -a relation of Lauderdale’s. Elphinftone made no other ufe of 
this power than to fell licences to the merchants, by which expedient he gained 
great fums to himfelf, tho’ to the lofs of the revenue, as well as of the kingdom. 
A monopoly of falt had alfo been granted to lord Kincardine ; and a new impofi- 
tion on tobacco had been beftowed in gift upon Sir John Nicolfon, for the benefit 
of himfelf and fome friends of Lauderdale. When thefe grievances were complain- 
ed of, the commiffioner, who was defirous to prevent all parliamentary inquiry, 
chofe rather to redrefs them in council ; and he accordingly cancelled the three 
patents complained of. But as farther grievances were mentioned, and a general 
reprefentation of the ftate of the kingdom was propofed to be made by Parliaments. 
Lauderdale oppofed, as a barrier, the Lords of Articles, without whofe confent, 
he faid, no motion could be received. Men were now convinced of their impru- 


dence in reftoring that inftitution, which rendered all national affemblies in a man- 
ner ufelefs for the redrefs of grievances. 
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Hamitton, Tweddale, and others went to London, and applied to the King, 
who was alone able to correc the abufes of Lauderdale’s adminiftration. But even 
their complaints to him might be dangerous ; and all approaches of truth to the 
Throne were barred by the ridiculous law againft leafing-making; a law, which 
feems to have been extorted by the antient nobles, in order to protect their own 
tyranny, oppreffion, and injuftice. Great precautions, therefore, were ufed by the 
Scots malecontents in their reprefentations to the King; but no redrefs was ob- 
tained. Charles loaded them with careffes, and continued Lauderdale in his au- 
thority. 

A very bad, at leaft a fevere ufe was made of this authority. The Privy 
Council difpoffeffed twelve gentlemen or noblemen of their houfes*; and. thefe 
houfes were converted into fo many garrifons, eftablifhed, for the fuppreffion of 
conventicles. The nation, it was pretended, was really, on account of thefe re- 
ligious afiemblies, in a ftate of war; and by the antient law, the King, in fuch 
an emergence, was empowered to place a garrifon in any houfe, where he fhould 
judge it expedient. 

Ir were endlefs to recount every act of violence and arbitrary authority exercifed 
during Lauderdale’s adminiftration. All the lawyers were put from the bar, nay,, 
banifhed by the King’s order twelve miles from Edinburgh, and by that means 
the whole juftice of the kingdom was fufpended fora year ; till thefe lawyers were 
brought to declare it as their opinion, that all appeals to.Parliament were illegal. 
A letter was procured from the King, for turning out twelve of the chief magif- 
trates of Edinburgh, and declaring them incapable of all public office; tho’ their 
only crime had been their want of compliance with Lauderdale. The boroughs 
of Scotland have a privilege of meeting once a year by their deputies, in order 
to confider the ftate of trade, and make bye-laws for its regulation : In this con- 
vention, a petition was voted, complaining of fome late laws, which: obftru€ted 
commerce; and praying the King, that he would impower his commiffioner, in 
the next feffion of Parliament, to give his affent to the repealing them. For 
this prefumption, as it was called, feveral of the members were fined and impri- 
foned.. One More, a.member of Parliament, having moved in the Houfe,. that, 
in imitation of the Englifh Parliament, no bill fhould pafs except after three 
readings, he was for this. pretended offence immediately fent.to prifon by the 
commifMfioner. 

Te private deportment of Lauderdale was as infolent- and provoking as his 
public adminiftration. was violent and tyrannical. . Juttice likewife was univerfally 
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perverted by faction and intereft: And from the great rapacity of that duke, and 
ftill more of his dutchefs, all offices and favours were openly put to fale. Noone 
was allowed to approach the Throne who was not dependant on him; and no re- 
medy could be hoped for or obtained againft his manifold oppreffions. The cafe 
of Mitchel thows, that this minifter was as much devoid of truth and honour as 
of lenity and juftice. 
Mitcrer, was a defperate fanatic, and had entertained a refolution of affaffi- 
nating Sharpe, atchbifhop of St. Andrews, who, by his former apoftacy and 
fubfequent rigour, had rendered himfelf extremely odious to all men, efpecial- 
ly to the Covenanters, In the year 1668, Mitchel fired a piftol at the primate, 
as he was fitting in his coach ; but the bifhop of Orkney, ftepping into the coach, 
happened to ftretch out his arm, which intercepted the ball, and was much fhat- 
tered by it. This happened in the principal ftreet of the city; but fo generally — 
was the atchbifhop detefted, that the affaffin was allowed peaceably to walk off; 
and having turned a {treet or two, and thrown offa wig, which difguifed him, he 
immediately appeared in public, and remained altogether unfufpected. Some years 
afterwards, Sharpe remarked a man, who feemed to eye him very eagerly, and 
being ftill anxious, left an attempt of affaffination fhould be renewed, he ordered 
him to be feized and examined. ‘Two loaded piftols were found upon him; 
and as he was now concluded to be the author of the former attempt, Sharpe, 
promifed, that, if he would confefs his guilt, he fhould be difmified without 
any ptnifhment. Mitchel was fo credulous as to believe him but was imme- 
diately produced before the council by the faithlefs primate. The council, hav- 
ing no proof againft him, but hoping to involve the whole body of Covenan- 
ters in this odiows crime, very folemnly renewed the promife of pardon, if he 
would make a full difcovery 5 and it was a great difappointment to them, when 
they found, upon his confeffion, that only one perfon, who was now dead, had 
Been acquainted with his bloody refolutions. Mitchel was next carried before a court 


_ of judicature, and required to renew his confeffion ; but being apprehenfive, that, 


tho’ a pardon for life had been promifed him, other corporal punifhments might 
ftill be inflicted, he refufed compliance; and was fent back to prifon. He was 
hext examined before the council, tinder pretence of his being concerned in the in- 


~ furreétion at Pentland ; and tho’ no proof appeared againft him, he was put to the 


queftion, and contrary to the moft obvious principles of equity, was urged to ac- 
cufe himfelf. He endured the torture with fingular refolution, and continued ob- 
ftinate in the denial of a crime, of which, it is believed, he really was not guilty. _ 
Inftead of obtaining his liberty, he was fent tothe Bafs, a very high rock, furround- 
ed by the fea; at this time converted into a ftate prifon, and full of the unhappy 
I 1 Cove- 
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Covenanters. He there remained in great mifery, loaded with irons; till the year 
1677, when it was refolved by fome new examples to {trike a frefh terror into the 
perfecuted, but ftill obftinate enthufiafts. Mitchel was then brought before a court 
of judicature, and put upon his trial, for an attempt to affaffinate an archbifhop 
and a privy counfellor. His former confeffion was pleaded againft him, and was 
proved bythe teftimony of the duke of Lauderdale, lord commiffioner, lord Hatton 
his brother, deputy treafurer, the earl of Rothes, chancellor, and the primate him- 
felf. Mitchel, befides maintaining that the Privy Council was no court of judica- 
ture, and that a confeflion before them was not judicial, afferted, that he had been 
engaged to make that confeffion by a folemn promife of pardon which had been 
given him. The four privy counfellors denied upon oath, that any fuch promife 
had ever been given. The prifoner then defired, that the council books might be 
produced in court; and even offered a copy of that day’s proceedings to be read , 
but the Privy Counfellors maintained, that, after they had made oath, no farther 
proof could be admitted, and that the books of Privy Council contained the King’s 
fecrets, which were on no account to be divulged. They were not probably aware, 
when they fwore, that the clerk having engroffed the promife of pardon in the nar- 
rative of Mitchel’s confeffion, the whole minute had been figned by the chancellor, 
and that the proofs of their perjury were by that means committed to record. 
Tho’ the prifoner was condemned, Lauderdale was ftill inclined to pardon him ; 
but the unrelenting primate rigoroufly infifted upon his execution, and faid, that, 
if affafins remained unpunithed, his life muft be expofed to perpetual danger, 
Mitchel was accordingly executed at Edinburghin January 1678. Sucha com. 
plication of cruelty and treachery fhews the character of thofe minifters to whom: 
the King -had entrufted the government of Scotland. 

LavpeRDALEe’s adminiftration, befides the iniquities arifing from the extreme 
violence of his temper, and the ftill greater iniquities infeparable from all projects: 
of perfecution, was attended with other circumftances, which engaged him into 
fevere and arbitrary meafures. An abfolute government was to be introduced, 
which on its commencement is often moft rigorous, and tyranny was ftill obliged,, 
for want of military power, to cover itfelf under an appearance of law; a fituation 
which rendered it extremely aukward in its motions, and by provoking oppo- 
fition, extended the fury of its oppreffions. 

‘Tue rigours, exercifed againft conventicles, inftead of breaking the fpirit of the 
fanatics, had tended only, as is wfual, to render them more obftinate in their errors, 
to increafe the fervour of their zeal, to link them more clefely with each other, andi 
to enflame them againft the eftablithed ‘hierarchy. The Commonalty, almoft 
every where in the South, particularly in the Weftern counties, frequented conven- 
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Tue law enacted againft conventicles, had called them feminaries of rebellion. 
This expreffion, which was nothing but a flourifh of rhetoric, Lauderdale and the 


Privy Council were willing to underftand in a literal fenfe; and becaufe the weftern © 


counties abounded in conventicles, tho’ otherwife in the moft profound peace, they 


pretended, that thefe counties were ina ftate of aCtual war and rebellion, They made - 


therefore an agreement with fome highland chieftains, to call out their clans to the 
number of 8000 men: to thefe they joined the guards, and the militia of Angus: 
And they fent the whole to live on free quarter upon the lands of fuch as had re- 
fufed the bonds illegally required of them. The obnoxious counties were the moft 
populous and moft induftrious in Scotland : The highlanders were the people the 
moft diforderly and the leaft civilized. It is eafy to imagine the havoc and deftruc- 
tion, which enfued. A multitude, not accuftomed to military difcipline, averle 
to the reftraint of laws, trained up in rapine and violence, were let loofe amidft 
thofe whom they were taught to regard as enemies to their Prince and to their re- 
ligion. Nothing efcaped their ravenous hands: By hardfhips, and fometimes by 
tortures, men were obliged to difcover their concealed wealth. Neither age, nor 
fex, nor innocence.afforded protection: And the gentry, finding that even thofe 
who had been moft compliant, and who had fub{fcribed the bonds, were alike ex- 
pofed to the rapacity of thofe barbarians, confirmed themfelves {till more in the ob- 
ftinate refolution of refufing them.. The voice of the nation was raifed againft this 
enormous outrage; and after two months free quarter, the highlanders were at laft 
fent back to their hills, loaded with the fpoils and execrations of the Weft. 
Tuose who had been engaged to fub{cribe the bonds, could find no fecurity but 
‘by turning out fuch tenants as they fufpected of an inclination to conventicles, and 


_ thereby depopulating their eftates. Tovencreafe the mifery of thefe unhappy tenants 


the council enadled, that none fhould bereceived any where, or allowed a habitation, 


who 
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who brought not a certificate of his conformity from the parith minifter. That 

the obftinate and refratory might not efcape farther perfecution, a new device 

was fallen upon. By the law of Scotland, any man, who fhould go before a ma- 

giitrate, and fwear that he thought himfelf in danger from another, might obtain 

a writ of daw-burrows, as it was called ; by which the latter was bound, under 
the penalty of imprifonment and outlawry, to find fecurity for his good behaviour. 
Lauderdale entertained the abfurd notion of making the King fue for writs of 
law-burrows againft his fubjeéts.. On this pretence, the refufers of the bonds were 
fummoned to appear before the council, and were required to bind themfelves, 
under the penalty of two years rent, neither to frequent conventicles themfelves, 
nor allow their family and tenants to be prefent at thofe unlawful aflemblies. Thus 
chicanery was joined to tyranny; and the Majefty of the King, inftead of being 
exalted, was in reality proftituted ; as if he were obliged-to feek the fame fecu- 
rity, which one neighbour might require of another. 

Ir was an old law, but feldom executed, that a man, who was accufed of any 
crime, and did not appear, in order to take his trial, might be iztercommuned, that 
is, he might be publicly outlawed ; and whoever afterwards, either on account of 
bufinefs, relation, nay charity, had the leaft intercourfe with him, was fubjected 
to the fame penalties as could by law be inflicted on the criminal himfelf. A great 
many writs of intercommuning were now iffued again{t the hearers and preachers in 
conventicles; and by this fevere. and even abfurd law, crimes and guilt went on 
multiplying in a. geometrical proportion. Where laws themfelves are fo violent, 
it is no wonder that an adminiftration fhould be tyrannical. 

Lest the cry of an oppreffed people fhould reach the Throne, the council for- 
bad, under high penalties, every nobleman or gentleman of landed property to 
leave the kingdom. A fevere edict, efpecially where the Sovereign himfelf refided 
in a foreign country. Notwithftanding this a& of council, Caffilis firft, after- 
wards Hamilton and Tweddale, went to London, and laid their complaints before 
the King. Thefe violent proceedings of Lauderdale were very oppofite to the 
natural temper of Charles ; and he immediately iffued orders for difcontinuing 
the bonds and the writs of law-burrows. But as he was commonly little touched 
with what lay at a diftance, he entertained not the proper indignation againft thofe 
who had abufed his authority. Even while he retracted thefe oppreffive meafures, 
he was prevailed with to avow and praife them in a letter, which he wrote to the 
privy council. This proof of confidence might fortify the hands of the miniftry, 
but the King ran a manifeft hazard of lofing the affections of his fubjeéts, by nox 
permitting even thofe who were defirous of it, to diftinguifh between him and 
their oppreffors. 
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Ix. is reported *, that Charles, after a full hearing of the debates concerning, 
Scots affairs, faid, ‘* I perceive that Lauderdale has been guilty of many bad things 
«¢ againft the people of Scotland; but cannot find, that he has acted any thing 
<* contrary to my intereft.”. A fentiment moft unworthy of a fovereign! 

Durine the abfence of Hamilton and the other difcontented Lords, the King 
allowed Lauderdale to fummon a convention of eftates at Edinburgh. This con- 
vention, befides granting fome money, beftowed applaufes on all Lauderdale’s ad- 
miniftration, and in their addreffes to the King, expreffed the higheft contentment 
and fatisfaction. But thefe inftances of complaifance had the contrary effect in 
fingland from what was expected by the contrivers of them. All men there con- 
cluded, that in Scotland the very voice of liberty was totally fuppreffed ; and that, 
by the prevalence of tyranny, grievances were fo rivetted, that it was become 
dangerous even to mention them, or complain to the Prince, who alone was ca- 
pable of redrefling them. From the flavery of the neighbouring kingdom, they 
inferred the arbitrary difpofitions of the King; and from the violence, with which 
fovereign power was there exercifed, they apprehended the miferies, which might 
enfue to themfelves, upon their lofs of liberty. If perfecution by a proteftant 
church could be carried_to fuch extremities, what might be dreaded from the pre- 
valence of popery, which had ever, in all ages, made open profeffion of exter- 
minating by fire and {word every oppofite fect or communion ? and if the firft 
approaches towards unlimited authority were fo tyrannical, ho wdifmal its final 
eftablifhment ; when all dread of oppofition fhall at laft be removed by merce- 
nary armies, and all fenfe of fhame by long and inveterate habit 2? 
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The popifh plot.——Oates’s Narrative. And charaéter ——Coleman's 
letters. Godfrey's murder. General confternation. The Par- 
liament. Zeal of the Parliament. Bedloe’s narrative. Accu- 
fation of Danby.— His tmpeachment.— Diffolution of the jong 
Parliament, Its charaéter. Trial of Coleman. Of . Ireland. 


New elections. Duke of Monmouth. 
to Bruffels. New Parliament. Danby’s impeachment, 
plot. New council. Limitations on a popifh fucceffor. 
exclufion. Habeas corpus bill. Prorogation and diffolution of the 
Parliament Trial and execution of the five Fefuits. And of Lang- 
horne. Wakeman acquitted. State of affairs in Scotland. 
Battle of Bothwel bridge, 


Duke of York retires 
Popifp 


HE Englifh nation, ever fince the fatal league with France, had enter- 

tained violent jealoufies againft the Court; and the fubfequent meafures 
adopted by the King, had tended more to encreafe than cure the general prejudices. 
Some myfterious defign was ftill fufpected in every enterprize and profeffion: Ar- 
bitrary power and popery were apprehended as the {cope of all projeéts: Each 
breath or rumour made the people ftart with anxiety : Their enemies, they thought, 
were in their very bofom, and had got poffeffion of their Sovereign’s confidence. 
While in this timorous, jealous difpofition, the cry of a plot all ona fudden ftruck 
their ears: They were wakened from their umber; and tike men affrighted and 
in the dark, took every fhadow for a fpectre. The terror of each man became 
the fource of terror to another. And an univerfal panic being diffufed, reafon 
and argument, and common fenfe, and common humanity loft all influence over 
them. From this difpofition of men’s minds we are to account for the progrefs 


and credit of the popisH pLor; an event, which would otherwife appear proedi- yy 


gious and altogether inexplicable, 


On the twelfth of Auguft, one Kirby, a:chemiit, accofted the King, as he was 
walking in the Park: * Sir,” faid he, “ keep within the company: Your ene- 
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« gies have a defign upon your life; and you may be fhot in this very walk.” 
Being afked the reafon of thefe ftrange fpeeches, he faid, that two men, called 
Grove and Pickering, had engaged to fhoot the King, and Sir George Wake- 
man, the Queen’s phyfician, to poifon him. This intelligence, he added, had 
been communicated to him by doctor Tongue ; whom, if permitted, he would 
yatroduce to his Majefty. Tongue was a divine of the church of England; a man 
active, reftlefs, full of projects, devoid of underftanding. He brought papers to 
the King, which contained information of a plot, and were digefted into forty- 
three articles. he King not having leifure to perufe them, fent them to the 
lord treafurer, Danby, and ordered the two informers to lay the bufinefs before 
that niinifter. Tongue confefled to Danby, that he himfelf had not drawn the 
papers, that they had been fecretly thruft under his door, and that, tho’ he fuf- 
pected, he did not certainly know who was the author. After a few days, he re- 
turned, and told the treafurer, that his fufpicions, he found, were juft; that the 
author of the intelligence, whom he-had met twice or thrice in the ftreet, had: 
acknowleged the whole matter, and had given him a more particular account 


‘of the confpiracy ; but defired, that his name might be concealed, being appre- 


henfive left the papifts fhould murder him. 


Tie information was renewed with regard to Grove’s and Pickering’s inten- 
tions of fhooting the King ; and Tongue even pretended, that, at a particular time,, 
they were to fet out for Windfor with that intention. Orders were given for ar- 
refting them, fo foon as they fhould appear in that place : But tho’ this alarm was. 
more than once renewed, fome frivolous reafons were ftill found by Tongue for 
their delaying the journey. And the King concluded, both from thefe evafions, 
and from the myfterious, artificial manner of communicating the intelligence, 
that the whole was a fiction. 

Toncus came next to the treafurer, and to!d him, that a pacquet of letters, 
wrote by jefuits concerned in the plot, was that night to be put into the poft-houfe: 
for Windfor, dire€ted to Bedingfield, a jefuit, confeffor to the Duke. When 
this intelligence was conveyed to the King, he replied, that the pacquet mentioned: 
had a few hours before been brought to the Duke by Bedingfield ; who faid, that 
he fufpected fome bad defign upon him, that the letters feemed to contain mat- 
ters of a dangerous import, and that he knew them not to be the hand- writing: 
of the perfons whofe names were fubfcribed' to them. This incident ftill farther ~ 
confirmed the King in his incredulity. 

Tue matter had probably flept in this pofture for ever, had it not been the an- 
xiety of the Duke, who, hearing that priefts and jefuits and even his own confef- 
for had been accufed, was defirous, that a thorough enquiry fhould be made by — 

a the 
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the council into the pretended confpiracy. Kirby and Tongue were enquired 
after, and were now found to be living in clofe conjunction with Titus Oates, 
the perfon who-was faid to have conveyed the firft intelligence to Tongue. 
Oates affirmed, that he had fallen under fufpicion with the jefuits; that he had 
received three blows with a ftick, anda box on the ear from the provincial of that 
order, for revealing their confpiracy ; and that over-hearing. them fpeak of their 
intentions to punifh him more feverely, he had withdrawn, and concealed him- 
felf.’ This man, in whofe breaft was lodged a fecret, involving the fate of Kings, 
and kingdoms, was allowed to remain in fuch neceffity, that Kirby was obliged to 
fupply him with daily bread ; and it was a-joyful furprize to him, when he heard, 
that the council were at laft difpofed to take fome notice of his intelligence. . But 
as he expected more encouragement from the public, than from the King or his 
minifters, he thought proper, before he was prefented to the council, to go with 
his two companions to Sir Edmundfbury Godfrey, a noted and attive juftice of 
peace, and to give evidence before him of all the articles of the confpiracy. 


Tue wonderful intelligence, which Oates conveyed both to: Godfrey and the Oatcs’s narras 
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council, and afterwards to the Parliament, was to this purpofe*. The Pope, he ve 


faid, on examining the matter in the congregation de propaganda fide, had found 
himfelf entitled to the poffeffion of England and Ireland on account of the herefy 
of Prince and people, and had accordingly affumed the fovereignty of thefe king- 
doms, This fupreme power he had thought proper to delegate to the fociety’ of 
jefuits ; and de Oliva, general of that order, in confequence of the papal grant, 
had exerted every act of regal authority, and particularly had fupplied, by com- 
miffions under the feal of the fociety, all the chief offices, both civil and mili- 
tary. Lord Arundel was created chancellor, lord Powis treafurer, Sir William 
Godolphin privy feal, Coleman fecretary of ftate, Langhorne attorney general, 
lord Bellafis general of the papal army, lord Peters lieutenant general, lord Staf- 
ford pay-mafter ; and inferior commiffions, figned by the provincial of the jefuics, 
were alfo diftributed to men of all ranks. All the dignities of the church 
were filled, and many of them with Spaniards and other foreigners. The pro- 
vincial had held a confule of the jefuits under his authority; where the King, 
whom they opprobioufly called the Black Baftard, was folemnly tried and con- 
demned as a heretic; and a refolution taken to put him to death. Father le Shee 
(for fo this great plotter and informer called father la Chaife, confeifor to the 
French King, a man of probity and humanity) had configned in London ten thou- 
fand pounds to be paid to any man, who fhould merit it by this aflaffination, A 
Spanifh provincial had expreffed like liberality: ‘he prior of the Benedictines 
* QOates’s Narrative: 
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was willing to’ go the length’of fix thoufand pounds: The Dominicans approved 
of the action; but pleaded poverty. Ten thoufand pounds had been offered to 
Sir George Wakeman, the Queen’s phyfician, who demanded fifteen thoufand, as 
a reward for fo great a fervice : His demand was complied with; and five thoufand 
had been paid him by advance. Left this means fhould fail, four Irifh ruffians had 
been employed by the jefuits, at the rate of twenty guineas a-piece, to ftab the King 
at Windfor; and Coleman, late fecretary to ‘the dutchefs of York, had given the 
mefienger, who carried them orders, a guinea to quicken his diligence. Grove and 
Pickering were alfo employed to fhoot the King with filver bullets: The former 
was to receive the fum of fifteen hundred pounds; the latter, being a pious man, 
was to be rewarded with thirty thoufand mafies, which, eftimating maffes, at.a 
filling a-piece, amotinted to a like value. Pickering would have executed his 
purpofe, had not the flint at one time dropt out of his piftol, at another time the 
priming. Coniers, the jefuit, had bought a knife at the price of ten fhillings, 
which, he thought, was not dear, confidering the purpofe for which he intended it, 
to wit, ftabbing the King. Letters of fubfeription were Circulated among the ¢a- 
tholics all over England to raife a fum for the fame purpofe. No lef than fifty 
jefuits had met in May laft, at the White-horfé tavern, where it was unanimoufly 
agreed to put the King to death. This fynod did afterwards, for more convenience, 
divide themfelves into many lefscabals or companies ; and Oates was employed to 
carry notes and letters front one’to another, all tending to the fame end of mur- 
thering theKing. He even-carried, from one company to’another 
they formally expreffed their refolution of executing that deed ; and it was regu- 
larly fubfcribed by all of them. A wager of an hundred pounds was laid, and 
ftakes made, that the King fhould eat no more Chriftmas pyes. In fhort, it was 
determined; to ufe the expreffion of a jefuit, that if he would not become R. ¢. 
(Roman catholic) ‘he thould no longer be'C. R. (Charles rex). The great fire 
of London had been the work of the jéfuits, who had employed eighty or eighty- 
fix perfons for that purpofe, and had expended feven hundred fire-balls ; but rhey 
had a good return for their charges; for they had been able to pilfer goods from the. 
fire to the value of fourteen thoufand pounds: "The jefuits had alfo raifed another 
fire on St. Margaret’s Hill, whence they had ftolen goods to the value of two thou- 
fand pounds: Another at Southwark; and it was determined in like manner to 
burn all the chief cities in England. A paper model was already framed for the 
firing of London; the ftations were regularly marked out, where the feveral fires 
were to commence; and the whole plan of Operations was fo concerted, that 
precautions were taken by the jefuits to vary their meafures, according to the va- 
Fiations of the winds. Fire balls were familiarly called among them Teuxbury 
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muftard-pills ; and were faid to:contain a notable biting fauce. In the great fire, Chap. V. 
it had been determined to murther the King; but he had difcovered fuch @ilie 197% 
gence and humanity in extinguifhing the flames, that even the jefuits relented, and 
fpared his life, Befides thefe affaffinations and fires; infurrections, rebellions, 
and maffacres were projected by, that religious order in all.the three kingdoms. 
There were twenty thoufand Catholics in. London, who would rife in four and 
twenty hours or lefs; and Jennifon, a jefuit, faid, that they might eafily cut the 
throats of an hundred thoufand Proteftants. Eight thoufand Catholics had agreed 
to take arms in Scotland. Ormond: was to-be murthered by four jefuitss a ge- 
neral. mafiacre of the Irifh Proteftants. was concerted ;' and forty. thoufand: black. 
bills were already provided for that purpofe: Coleman had remitted two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds to promote the rebellion in Ireland ; andthe French King, 
was to land a great army in that ifland. Poole, who wrote the Synopfis, was par- 
ticularly marked out for affaffination 5 as was alfo, Dr. Stillingfleet, a controver- 
fial. writer againft the Papifts. Burnet.tells:us, that Oates paid him, the fame com- 
pliment.. After all this haveck, the: crown was.to be offered to the Duke; but oa 
the following conditions ; that he receive it as a gift from. the Pope; that. he 
confirm all the papal commiffions for offices and employments ;, that he ratify all 
paft eranfactions, by pardoning the incendiaries, and the murderers of his, brother 
and of the people; and that he confent to:the utter extirpation, of the proteftant 
religion. If he refufe thefe conditions, he himfelf was immediately, to be poifoned 
or allafinated. Lo pot Fames mujft go, according, to the expreflion. afcribed by 
Oates to the jefuits. 

Oares, the informer of this dreadful plot, was himfelf the moft infamous of And chiae 
mankind. He was the fon of an anabaptift preacher, chaplain.to, colonel, Pride. ater. 
but having taken orders in the church, he had been provided in) a, fmal] living. by 
the duke of Norfolk. He had been indicted for perjury ; and by fome means-had 
efcaped. He was afterwards a chaplain on. board the feet; whence. he had been 
difmiffed on complaint of fome unnatural practices, not tro be named. He then 
became a convert to the Catholics; but he afterwards boafted,, that his converfion 
was a mere pretence, in order to get into their fecrets, and to betray them * ;, He: 
was fent over to the jefuit’s college at St. Omers, and tho’ above thirty years.of age, 
he there lived fome time among the ftudents. He was defpatched on an errand to: 
Spain; and thence returned to St. Omers ; where the jefuits, heartily tired.of their 
convert, at laft difmiffed him, from their feminary. Ir is likely, that,, from: refent- 
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ment of this ufage, he was induced, in combination with Tongue, to conttive. 
that plot, of which he accufed the Catholics. 

Tus abandoned man, when examined before the council, betrayed his impof. 
tures in fuch a manner, as would have utterly difcredited the moft confiftent 
{tory, and the moft reputable evidence. While in Spain, he had been carried, he 
faid, to Don John, who promifed great afiftance to the execution of the catholic 
defigns. The King afked him, what fort of man Don John was: He anfwered, 
a tall, lean man; directly contrary to truth, as the King well knew *. He totally 
miftook the fituation of the jefuits college at Paris f. .Tho’ he pretended great 
ihtimacies with Coleman, he knew him not, when placed very near him ; and had 
no other excufe than that his fight was bad in candle-lightf. Fie fell into like 
miftakes with regard to Wakeman. . 

Notwitnstanpine thefe objections, great attention was paid to Oates’s evi- 
dence, and the plot became very foon the fubjeét of converfation, and even the ob- 
ject of terror to the people. The violent animofity, which had been excited 
againft the Catholics in general, made the public fwallow the groffeft abfurdities, 
when they accompanied an accufation of thofe religionifts: And the more dia- 
bolical any contrivance appeared, the better it fuited the tremendous idea enter- 
tained of a jefuit. Danby likewife, who ftood in oppofition to the French and 
catholic intereft at court, was willing to encourage every ftory, which might ferve 
to difcredit that party. By his fuggeftion, when a warrant was figned for arreft- 
ing Coleman, there was inferted a claufe for feizing his papers; a circumftance 
attended with the moft important confequences. 


Coreman, partly on his own account, partly by orders from the Duke, had been 
engaged in a correfpondence with father la Chaife, with the Pope’s nuncio’at Bruf- 
fels, and with other Catholics abroad, and being himfelf a fiery zealot, bufy and 
fanguine, the expreffions in his letters often betrayed great violence and indifcre- 
tion. His correfpondence during the years 1674, 1675, and part of 1676, was 
feized, and contained many extraordinary paflages. In particular, he faid to la 
Chaife, “* We have here a mighty work upon our hands, no lefs than the con- 
«< verfion of three kingdoms, and by that perhaps the utter fubduing of a peftilent 
* herefy, which has a long time dominecred over a great part of this northern 
‘© world. ‘There were never fuch hopes of fuccefs, fince the days of Queen Mary, 


“*¢ as now in our days. God has given us a Prince,” meaning the Dake, *¢ who 


had 
. 


is become (may I fay a miracle) zealous of being the author and inflrument of 
fo glorious a work; but the oppofition we are fure to mect with is alfo like to 
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**-be great : So that it imports us to get all the aid and affiftance we can.” In another 
letter he faid, ‘* I can fearce believe myfelf awake, or the thing real, when I think 
‘* of a Prince, in fuch an age as: we live in, converted to fuch a degree of zeal and 
** piety, as not to regard any thing in the world in comparifon of God Almighty’s 
‘* glory, the falvation of his own foul, and the converfion of our poor kingdom.” 
In other paffages, the interefts of the Crown of England, thofe of the French King, 
and thofe of the catholic religion are fpoke of as infeparable.. The Duke is alfo 
faid to have connected his interefts unalterably with thofe of Lewis. The King 
himfelf, he affirms, is always inclined to favour the Catholics, when he may do it 
without hazard, <* Money,” Coleman adds, ‘* cannot fail of perfuading the King 
**to anything, There is nothing it cannot make him do, were it ever fo much 
‘* to his prejudice. It has fuch an abfolute power over him, that he cannot refift 
** it. Logic, in our court, built upon money, has more powerful charms than any 
** other fort of argument.” For thefe reafons, he propofes to father Ja Chaife, 
that the French King fhould remit the fum of 300,000 pounds, on condition that 
the Parliament be diffolved ; a meafure, to which, he fays, the King was, of him- 
felf, fufficiently inclined, were it not for his hopes of obtaining money from that 
aflembly. The Parliament, he faid, had already conftrained the King to make 
peace with Holland, contrary to the interefts of the catholic religion, and of his 
moft chriftian majefty : And if they fhould meet again, they would furely engage 
him farther, and even to make war againft France. It appears alfo from the fame 
letters, that the aflembling the Parliament fo late as April in the year 1675, had 
been procured by the intrigues of the catholic and French party, who thereby in- 
tended to fhow the Dutch and other confederates abroad, that they could expect 
no affiftance from England. 


Wuen the contents of thefe letters were publicly known, they diffufed the pa- 
nic, with which the nation began already to be feized on account of the popifh plot. 
Men reafoned more from their fears and their paffions than from the evidence be- 
fore them. It is certain, that the active and enterprizing fpirit of the catholic 
church, particularly of the jefuits, merits attention, and is, in fome degree, danger- 
ous, to every other communion. Such zeal of profelytifm actuates that fect, that 
its miffionaries have penetrated into every nation of the globe: and in one fenfe, 
there is a popi/h plot perpetually carried on againft all ftates, Proteftant, Pagan, and 
Mahometan.. It is likewife very probable, that the converfion of the Duke, and 
the favour of the King, had infpired the catholic priefts with new hopes of recover- 
ing in thefe iflands their loft dominion, and gave freth vigour to that intemperate 
zeal, by which they are commonly actuated. Their firft aim was to obtain a to- 
Jeration ; and fuch was the evidence, they believed, of their theological tenets, 
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that, could they but procure entire liberty, they mutt infallibly in time open the 
eyes of the people. After they had converted confiderable numbers, they might 
be enabled, they hoped, to re-inftate themfelves in full authority, and entirely to 
fupprefs that herefy, with which the kingdom had fo long been infeéted. Tho” 
thefe dangers to the proteftant religion were very diftant, it was juttly the objeét of 
great concern to find, that the heir-apparent to the crown was fo blinded with bi- 
gotry, and fo deeply engaged in foreign interefts 5 and that the King himfelf had 
been prevailed with, from low interefts, to hearken to his dangerous infinuations. 
Very bad confequences might enfue from fuch perverfe habits and attachments; 
nor could the nation and Parliament guard againft them with too anxious a pre- 
caution; But that the Roman pontiff could hope to afflume the fovereignty of 
thefe kingdoms ; a project, which, “even during the darknefs of the eleventh and 
ewelfth centuries would have appeared chimerical : That he fhould delegate this 
authority to the jefuits; that order in the Romifh church, which was the moft 
hated: That a maffacre could be attempted of the Proteftants, who furpaffed the 
Catholics a hundred fold, and were invefted with the whole authority of the ftate = 


_ ‘That the King himfelf was to be affaffinated, and even the Duke, the only fupport 
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of their party. Thefe were fuch abfurdities as no human teftimony was fufficient 
to prove; much lef the evidence of one man, who was noted for infamy, and 
who could not keep himfelf, every moment, from falling into the grofleft incon- 
fiftencies. Did fuch intelligence deferve even fo much attention as to be refuted, 
it would appear, that Coleman’s letters were fufficient alone to deftroy all its credit. 
For how could fo long a train.of correfpondence be carried on, by a man fo much 
trufted by the party ; arid yet no traces of infurreCtions,, if really intended, of fires, 
maflacres, affafinations, invafions, be ever difcovered in any fingle paflage of thefe 
letters? But all fuch reflections, and many more equally obvious, were vainly em- 
ployed againft that general prepofiéffion, with which the nation was feized. Oates’s 
plot and Coleman’s were univerfally confounded : And the evidence of the latter 
being unqueftionable, the belief.of the former, aided by the paffions of hatred and: 
of terror; took pofieffion of the whole people. 


Tuere was danger however, left time might open the eyes of the public ; when: 
the murder of Godfrey compleated the general delufion, and rendered the prejudices: 
of the nation abfolutely incurable, This magiftrate had been miffing fome days; and 
after much fearch, and many furmifes, his body was found lying in a ditch at Prim- 
rofe-hill: “Fhe marks of ftrangling were thought ta appear about his neck, and fome 
contufions on his breaft: His own {word was fticking in the body; but.as no confi- 
derable quantity of blood enfued on drawing it, it was concluded, that it had been, 
shroft in after his death, and that he had not killed himfelf: He had rings on his: 

fingers: 
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fingers and money in his pocket: It was therefore inferred, that he had not fallen 
into the hands of robbers. Without farther reafoning, the cry rofe, sai he had 
been aflaflinated by the Papifts; om account of his taking Oates’s evidence. This 
clatour was quickly propagated, and met with univerfal belief. The Ber fpread 
itfelf on every fide with infinite rapidity; and’all men, aftonifhed with fear, and 
animated with rage, faw in Godfrey’s fate all the horrible defigns afcribed to the 
Catholics; and no farther doubt remained of Oates’s veracity. The voice of the 
whole nation united againft that hated fect; and notwithftanding ‘that the bloody 
confpiracy was fuppofed) to be now difcovered, men could fearce be perfuaded, 
that their lives were yet in fafety. Each hour teemed with new rumours ahd fur- 
mifes. Invafions from» abroad, infurrections at’ home, even private murders and 


poifonings were apprehended. To deny the reality of the plot was to be an ac~General con? 


compli ce: To hefitate was criminal: Royalift; Republicans; Churchman, Sectary; 
Courtier, Patriot ; all parties. concurred in the illufion. The city prepared for 
defence,,as if the enemy were at its gate The chains and pofts were put up: And 
it was a noted faying at that time of Sit Thomas Player, the chamberlain, that 
were it not for thefe precautions, all the citizens might rife next morning with 
their throats cut *. 


Iw order to propagate the popular frenzy, feveral artifices were employed. The 
dead body of Godfrey was carried into the ‘city, attended by vaft multitudes. Tt 
was publickly expofed in the’ ftreets, and viewed by all ranks of men ; and every 
one, who faw it, went away inflamed, as well by the mutual contagion of fentiments, 
as by the difmal: fpeétacle itfelf. The funeral pomp was celebrated with great 
parade. It was conducted thro’ the chief ftreets of the city: Seventy-two clergy- 
men marched before: Above athoufand perfons of diftin€tion followed after: And 
at the funeral fermon, two able-bodied divines mounted the pulpit, and ftood on 
each fide of the preacher; left, in paying the laft office to this unhappy magiftrate, 
he fhould, before'the whole people, be murthered by the Papifts +t. 


In this difpofition of the nation, reafon could no more be heard than a whifper 
in the midft i the moft violent hurricane. Even at prefent, Godfrey’s murther 
cannot upon any fyftem be rationally accounted for, That he was aflaffinated by 
the Girkiotics feems utterly improbable. Thefe religionifts could not be engaged 
to commit that crime from policy, in order to deter other magiftrates from acting 
againft them.’ Godfrey’s' fate was nowife capable of producing that effe&t, uns 
lefs it were publickly known, that the Catholics were his murtherers; an opinion, 

rhich, it wasveafy to forefée, muft prove the ruin of their party. Befides, how 
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many magiftrates, during more than a century, had acted in the moft violent man- 
net again{t them, without its being ever fufpected, that any one had been cut off by 
affaffination? Such jealous times as the prefent were furely ill fitted for beginning 
thefe dangerous experiments. Shall we therefore fay, that the Catholics were pufhed 
on, not by policy, but by blind revenge againft Godfrey? But Godfrey had given 
them little or no occafion of offence in taking Oates’s evidence. His part was 
merely an act of form, belonging to his office; nor could he, or any man in his 
ftation, poflibly refufe it. In the reft of his conduct, he lived on good terms with 
the Catholics, and was far from diftinguifhing himfelf by his feverity againft that 
fe&. Itis even certain, that he had contracted an intimacy with Coleman, and 
took care to inform his friend of the danger, to which, by reafon of Oates’s evi- 
dence, he was at prefent expofed. 


Turre are fome writers, who, finding it impoffible to account for Godfrey’s 
murther by the machinations of the Catholics, have recourfe to the oppofite fup- 
pofition, They lay hold of that common:prefumption, that thofe commit the crime 
who reap profit by it; and they affirm that it was Shaftfbury and the heads of 
the popular party, who perpetrated that deed, in order to throw the odium of it 
on the Papifts. But if this fuppofition be received, it muft alfo be admitted, that 
the whole plot was the contrivance of thofe politicians; and that Oates acted alto- 
gether under their direction. , But it appears, that Oates, dreading probably the 
oppofition of powerful enemies, had very anxioufly acquitted the Duke, Danby, 
Ormond, and all the miniftry ; perfons who were certainly the moft obnoxious to 
the popular leaders. Befides, the whole texture of the plot contains fuch low abfur- 
dity, that it is impoffible to have been the invention of any man of fenfe or edu- 
cation. It is true, the more monftrous and horrible the confpiracy, the better was it 
fitted to terrify, and thence to convince the populace: But this effect, we may fafely. 
fay, no one could beforehand have promifed upon; and a fool was, in this cafe, . 
more likely to fucceed than a wife man. Had Shaftefbury laid the plan of a po- 
pifh confpiracy, he had probably rendered it moderate, confiftent, credible; and 
on that very account had never met with the prodigious fuccefs, with which Oates’s 
tremendous fictions were attended. 


We muft, therefore, be contented to remain for ever ignorant of the actors in 
Godfrey’s murthers and only pronounce in general, that that event in all likelihood; 
had no connexion, one way or other, with the popifh plot. Any man, efpecially fo 
active a magiftrate as Godfrey, might, in fuch a city as London, have many enemies, 
of whom his friends and family had no fufpicion. He was a melancholy man ;, and. 
there is fome reafon, notwithftanding all the pretended appearances to the contrary, 
to fufpeét that he fell by his own hands, The affair was Aever examined with. 
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tranquillity, or even common fenfe, during the time ; and it is impoffible for us, Chap. ¥- 
at this diftance, certainly to account for it. 1678. 

No one doubted but the papifts had affaflinated Godfrey : But {till the particular 
actors were unknown. A proclamation was iffued by the King, offering a pardon 
and five hundred pounds reward to any one who would difcover them. As it was 
afterwards furmifed, that the terror of a like affaffination would prevent difcovery, 
a new proclamation was iffued, promifing abfolute proteétion to any one who 
would reveal the fecret. Thus were indemnity, money, and’ fecurity offered to 
the faireft bidder: And no one needed to fear, during the prefent fury of the 
people, that his evidence would undergo too fevere a ferutiny. 

Wuice the nation was in this ferment, the Parliament was aflembled. In his 
fpeech theKing told them, that tho’ they had given money for difbanding the army*, ber. 
he had found Flanders fo expofed, that he had thought it neceffary ftill to keep The Patlia. 
them on foot, and doubted not but this meafure would meet with their approba- agus 
tion. He informed them, that his revenue lay under great anticipations, and at 
beft was never equal to the conftant and necefflary expence of the government; as 
would appear from the ftate of it, which he intended to lay before them. He alfo 
mentioned the plot, carried on againft his life by jefuits; but faid, that he would 
forbear delivering any opinion of the matter, left he thould feem to fay too much 
or too little ; and that he would leave the fcrutiny of it entirely to the law. 

Tue King was anxious to keep the queftion of the popith plot from the Parlia- 
ment, where, he fufpected, many defigning people would very much abufe the 
prefent credulity of the nation: But Danby, who hated the catholics, and courted’ 
popularity, and perhaps hoped, that the King, if his life was believed to be in dan- 
ger from the jefuits, would be more cordially loved by the nation, had entertained 
oppofite defigns; and the very firft day of the feffion, he opened the matter in 
the Houfe of Peers. The King was extremely difpleafed with this temerity, and 
told his minifter, “* Tho’ you do not believe it, you will find, that you have given 
‘* the Parliament a handle to ruin yourfelf, as well as to difturb all my affairs ; 
‘* and you will furely live to repent it.” Danby had afterwards fufficient reafon 
to applaud the fagacity of his mafter. 

Tue cry of the plot was immediately echoed from one Houfe to the other. 

F ‘ " ° ‘ Zeal of the 

The verdict of Parliament gave fanction to that fury, with which the people were Parkiamiensi 
already agitated. An addrefs was voted for a folemn faft: A form of prayer was 
contrived for that fervice ; and becaufe the popifh plot had been omitted in the- 


* They had granted him 600,0co pounds for difbinding the army, for re-imburfing the charges of 
bis-naval armaments, and for paying the Princefs of Crange’s portion, 
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Chap. V. firft-draught,, it was catefully-ordered to be inferted';, left-Omnifcience fhould want 


intelligence, to ufe the words of an hiftorian +. 

Iw order to continue. and propagate the alarm, addreffes were voted for laying 
before the Houfe. fuch papers as might. difcover the horrible confpiracy 5 for. 
the removal.of popifh recufants from London:; for adminiftring every: where the 
oaths of allegiance and fupremacy s for denying accefs at court to all unknown 
and fufpicious perfons and for appointing the train-bands of London and Weft+ 
minfter to be in readinefs. The lords Powis, Stafford, Arundel, Peters, and 
Bellafis were committed to the Tower, and. were foon after impeached for high 
treafon. And both Houfes, after hearing Oates’s evidence, voted, ‘t+ That the 
<< Tords and. Commons are of opinion, that there hath been, and ftill is, a dam- 
<¢ pable and hellifh, plot, contrived. and carried on by. the popith recufants,. for 
<¢ affafinating and murdering the, King, for fubverting the government, and. for 
«6 rooting out and deftroying the. proteftant religion,” ei 
. So vehement were the Houfes,, that.they fat.every day, forenoon and afternoons 
on the fubje&t of the plot: For. no other. bufinefs could: be admitted.- A com- 
mittee of Lords were appointed to examine prifeners and witnefleés : Blank war- 
rants were put into their hands, for the commitment of fuch as fhould be accufed 
or fufpected.. Oates, who, tho” his evidence. were true, mutt, by his own. con= 
feffion, be regarded as an. infamous villain, was. by every.one applauded, carefied, 
and called the faviour of the nation, He. was recommended by the, Parliament to 
the King. He was lodged in Whitehall, protected, by guards, and. encouraged. 

by a penfion of 1200 pounds a year, 

Ir was not long before fuch bountiful encouragement brought forth-new wit- 
nefies... William Bedloe, a man, if poffible, more infamous than Oates, appeared 
next. upon the ftage. . He was of very low, birth, had been, noted for feveral. 
cheats and even thefts, had travelled over many. parts of Europe under borrowed. 
names, had frequently pafied. himfelf for a man of quality, and had endeavoured, 
by a variety of lies and contrivances, to prey upon the ignorant and unwary. 
When he appeared before. the’ council, he, gave. intelligence, only) of Godfrey’s’ 
murther, which, he faid, had been perpetrated in. Somerfet-houfe, where the; 
Queen lived, by papifts, fome.of them fervants inher family. He was queftioned 
about the plot; but utterly denied all knowlege of it, and alfo afferted, that he 
hhad no acquaintance with Oates. Next day, when examined before the committee 
of Lords, he bethought himfelf better, and was ready to give,an ample account. 
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of the plot, which he found fo anxioufly enquired into. This narrative he made 
to tally, as well as he could, with that of Oates, which had been publifhed : But 
that he might make himfelf acceptable by new information, he added fome other 
circumftances, and thofe, ftill more tremendots and extraordinary. He faid, 
that ten thoufand men were to be landed from Flanders in Burlington Bay, and 
immediately to feize Hull: That Jerfey and Guernfey were to be {urprifed by 
forces from Breft ; and that a French feet were, all Jaft fummer, hovering in the 
Channel for that purpofe :- That the lords Powis and Peters were to form an army 
in Radnorfhire, to be joined by another army, confilting of twenty or thirty thou- 
fand religious men and pilgrims, who were to land at Milford Haven from St. 
Jago in Spain: That there were forty thoufand men ready in London; befides 
thofe, who would, on the alarm, be pofted at every alehoufe door, in order to kill 
the foldiers as they came out of their quarters: That lord Stafford, Coleman, and 
father Ireland had money fufficiént to defray the expences of all thefe armaments: 
That he himfelf was to receive four thoufand pounds, as one that could murder a 
man; as alfo a commiffion from lord Bellafis, and a benediction from the Pope : 
That the King was to be affaffinated ; all the proteftants maflacred who would 
not ferioufly be converted ; the government offered to one, if he would con- 
fent to hold it of the church; but if he fhould refufe that condition,. as was fuf- 
pected, the authority would be left to certain lords under the nomination: of the 
Pope. In a fubfequent examination before the Commions, Bedloe added, (for thefe 
men always brought out their intelligence fucceflively and by piece-meal) that lord 
Carrington’ was alfo’in the confpiracy for raifing mei ‘arid mofiey again{t the go- 
vernment 3 as was likewifé lord Brudenel.. Thefe noblemen, with all'other perfons 
mentioned by Bedloc, were immediately committed to cuftody by the Parliament. 


Ir is remarkable, that the only refource of Spain, in her prefent decayed con- 
dition, Jay in the affiftance of England; and fo far from. being in. a-fituation to 
tranfport ten thoufand men for the.invafion of that kingdom, fhe had folicited 
and obtained Englith forces to be fent into the garrifons of Flanders,. which were 
not otherwife able to defend themfelves againft the French. The French too, we 
ith Spain, and yet are fup- 
riand ; as if religious. motives 
fovereions. But none of’ thefe 


may obferve, were, at that very time, in open \ 
pofed to be engaged in the fame defign again 
were become the fole actuating principle among 


eircumftances, however obvious, were able, whén itt in oppofition to multiplied 
horrors, antipathies, and prejudices, to engave the leaft attention of the popu- 
Jace: For fuch the whole nation. were at this time become. The popith plot: 
paffed for inconteftible: And -had not men foon expected ‘with certainty the legal 
punifhment of thefe ‘criminals,, the Catholics had been expofed to the hazarii of. 


fond 
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an univerfal. maffacre. . The torrent indeed of national prejudices ran fo. high, that 
no one, without the moft imminent danger, durft venture openly to oppofe it 5 
nay, fearce any one, without great force of judgment, could fecretly entertain an 
opinion contrary to the prevailing fentiments. The loud and unanimous voice of 
a4 great nation has mighty authority over weak minds; and even later hiftorians 
are fo fwayed by the concurring judgment of fuch multitudes, that fome of them 
have efteemed themfelves fufficiently moderate, when they affirmed, that many ~ 


circumftances of the plot were true, tho” fome were added, and others much mag- 


nified. But it is an obvious principle, that a witnefs, who perjures himfelf in 


one circumftance, is credible in none: And the authority of the plot, even to the 


end of the profecutions, ftood entirely upon witnefies. ‘Tho’ the Catholics had | 
been fuddenly and unexpectedly detected, at the very moment, when their con- 
{piracy, it is faid, was ready to be put in execution ; no arms, no ammunition, 
no money, no commiffions, no papers, no letters, after the moft rigorous fearch, 


ever were difcovered, to confirm the evidence of Oates and Bedloe. Yet fill 


the nation, tho’ often fruftrated, went on in the eager purfuit and confident be- . 
lief of the confpiracy: And even the manifold inconfiftencies and abfurdities, 
contained in the Narratives, inftead of difcouraging them, ferved only as far- 
ther incentives to difcover the bottom of the plot, and were confidered as flight 
objections, which a more complete information would fully remove. In all hiftory, 


++ will be difficult to find fuch another inftance of popular frenzy and bigotted 
delufion. a i ' 


In order to fupport the panic among the people, efpecially among the citizens 
of London, a pamphlet was publifhed with this title, ‘* A narrative and impar- 
® tial difcovery of the horrid popith plot, carried. on for burning and deftroying 
« the cities of London and Weftminfter with their fuburbs ; fetting forth the fe- 
© veral confults, orders, and refolutions of the jefuits, concerning the fame: By 
captain William Bedloe, lately engaged in that horrid defign, and one of the 
popith committee for carrying on fuch fires.” Every fire, which had hap- 
pened for feveral years paft, is there afcribed to the machinations of the jefuits, 
who propofed, as Bedloe faid, by fuch attempts to find an opportunity for the ge- 
neral maffacre of the Proteltants; and in the mean time, were pleafed to enrich 
themfelves by pilfering goods from the fires. Lie 2 
Tue King, tho’ he fcrupled not, wherever he could ufe freedom, to throw the 
higheft ridicule on the plot, and on all who believed it; yet found it neceffary to 
adopt the popular opinion before the Parliament. The torrent, he faw, ran too 
ftrong to be controuled ; and he could only hope, by a feeming compliance, to be 
able, after fame time, to guide and dire¢t and elude its fury. He made therefore 
a fpeech 


a 


_®8 
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a fpeech to both houfes; in which he told them, that he would take the utmoft care 
of his perfon during thefe times of danger ; that he was as ready as their hearts 
could wifh, to join with them in all means for eftablifhing the proteftant religion,’ 
not only during his own time, but for all future ages; that, provided the right 
of fucceflion was preferved, he would confent to any laws for reftraining a popith 
fuccefflor: And in conclufion, he exhorted them to think of efeual means for 
the conviction of popith recufants; and he highly praifed the duty and loyalty of 
all his fubjects, who had difcovered fuch anxious concern for his fafety. 


TuEsE gracious expreffions abated nothing of the vehemence of parliamentary 
proceedings. A bill was introduced for a new teft, in which popery was denomi- 
nated idolatry ; and all members, who refufed this teft, were excluded both Houfes. 
The bill paffed the Commons without much oppofition; but in the upper Houfe 
the Duke moved, that an exception might be admitted in his favour. With 
great earneftnefs, and even with tears in his eyes, he told them, that he was now to 
caft himfelf on their kindnefs, in the greateft concern, which he could have-in the 
world; and he protefted, that, whatever his religion might be, it fhould only be 
a private thing between God and his own foul, and never thould appear in his 
public conduct, Notwithftanding this ftrong effort, in fo important a point, he 
prevailed only by two voices; a fufficient indication of the general difpofition of 
the people. ‘* I would not. have,” faida noble Peer, in the debate on this bill, 
*¢ fo much as a popifh man or a popifh woman to remain here; not fo much as a 
“¢ popifh dog or a popifh bitch; not fo much as a popifh cat to purr or mew 
“* about the King.” What is more extraordinary, this fpeech met with praife 
and approbation. 

Encovracep by this general fury, the witnefies went ftill a ftep farther in their 
accufations; and tho’ both Oates and Bedloe had often declared, that there was 
no other perfon of diftinction, whom they knew to be concerned in the plot, they 
were now fo audacious as to accufe even the Queen herfelf of entering into the 
defign againft her hufband’s life. The Commons, in an addrefs to the King, gave 
countenance to this fcandalous accufation ; but the Lords would not be prevailed 
with to join in the addrefs. It is here, if any where, that we may’ fufpe@: the 
fuggeftions of the popular leaders to have had place. The King, it was well 
known, bore no great affection to his confort; and now more than ever, when his 
heir-apparent was fo much hated, had reafon to be defirous of iffue, which might 
quiet the jealous fears of his people. This very hatred, which prevailed againft 
the Duke, would much facilitate, he knew, any expedient that could be devifed 
for the exclufion of that Prince; and nothing farther feemed requifite for the King, 
than to give way in this particular to the rage and fury of the nation. But Charles, 
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notwithftanding all allurements of pleafure, of intereft, or fafety, had the generofity: 
to protect his injured confort. <¢ They think,” faid he, ‘1 have a mind to 4 
< new wife; but for all that I will not fee an innocent woman abufed*.” He 
immediately ordered. Oates ta. be ftrictly confined, feized his papers, and dif- 
miffed his fervants ; and this daring informer was obliged to make: applications to- 
Parliament, in order to recover his liberty. 

Durineé this agitation of men’s minds, the Parliament gave new attention to 
the militias’ a circumftance, which, even during the times of greateft tranquillity, 
can never prudently be neglected. They paffed a bill, by which it was enacted, 
that a regular militia fhould be kept in arms, during fix weeks of the year, anda. 
third part of them do duty every fortnight of that time, The popular leaders 
probably ‘ntended to:make ufe of the general prejudices, and even to turn the 
arms of the people againft the Prince +. But Charles refufed his affent to the bill, 
and told the Parliament that he would not, were it for half an hour, part fo far 
with the power of the fword : But if they: would contrive any: other bill for order- 
ing the militia, and ftill leave it in his power to affemble or difmifs them:as he 
thought proper, he would willingly give it the royal fanction. The Commons, 
diffatisfied with this negative, tho’ the King had never before employed that pre« 
rogative, immediately voted that all the new-levied: forces fhould be difmiffed.. 
They pafied a bill, granting money for that fervice; but to fhew their extreme 
jealoufy of the Crown, befides appropriating that money by the ftricteft claufes, 
they ordered it to be paid, not into the exchequer, but into the chamber of Lon- 
don. The Lords demurred with regard to fo extraordinary a claufe, which threw 
a violent reflection on the King’s minifters, and even on himfelf; and by that 
means the a& remained in fufpence. 


Accufation of IT was no wonder, that the prefent ferment and credulity of the nation engaged: 


Danby. 


men ‘of infamous charaéter and indigent circumftances to become informers; whem 
perfons of rank and condition could -be tempted to give into that f{ceandalous prac- 
tice. Montague, the King’s ambaffador at Paris, had procured a feat in the lower 
Houfe; and without obtaining or afking the King’s leave, he fuddenly came over 
into England. Charles, fufpecting his intention, ordered his papers to be feized 
but Montague, who forefaw this meafure, had:taken care to fecrete one papers. 
which he immediately laid before the Houfe of Commons. It was a letter from 
the treafurer Danby, wrote at the beginning of the year, during the negotiations 
at Nimeguen for the general peace. Montague was there directed to make & 
demand of money ; or in other words, the King: was willing fecretly to fell his 
good offices to France, contrary to the general intetefts of the confederates, and. 


* North's Examen, p. 186, + Burnet, vol. i. p+ 437- 
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even to thofe of his own kingdoms. The letter, among other particulars, contains 
thefe words: ‘ In cafethe conditions of peace fhall be accepted, the King expects 
** to have fix millions of livres a year for three years, from the time that this agree- 
** ment fhall be figned between his Majefty and the King of France: becaufe it 
“¢ will probably be two or three years before the Parliament will be in humour 
“* to give him any fupplies after the making of any peace with France; and the 
** ambaffador here has always agreed to that fum; but not for fo long a time.” 
Danby was fo unwilling to engage in this negotiation, that the King, to fatisfy 
him, fubjoined with his own hand thefe words: ‘ This letter is writ by my or- 
«¢ der, C. R.” 

Tue Commions were inflamed with this intelligence; and carrying their fufpi- 
cions much farther than the truth, they concluded, that the King had all along 
acted in concert with the French court, and that every ftep which he had taken 
in conjunction with the allies, had been illufory and deceitful. Defirous of oet~ 
ting to the bottom of fo important a fecret, and being pufhed by Danby’s nume- 
rous enemies, they immediately voted an impeachment of high treafon againtt 
that minifter, and fent up fix articles to the Houfe of Peers. Thefe articles were, 
That he had traiteroufly engroffed to himfelf resal power, by giving inftruGions 
to his majefty’s ambaffadors, without the participation’ of the fecretaries of ftate, 
or the privy council: That he had 'traiteroufly endeavoured to fubvert the govern- 
ment, and introduce arbitrary power ; and to that end, had levied and cofitinued 
an army, contrary to act of Parliament: That he had traiteroufly endeavoured to 
alienate the affections of his Majefty’s fubje&ts, by negotiating a difadvantageous 
peace with France, and procuring money for that purpofe: That he was popifhly 
affected, and had traiteroufly concealed, after he had notice, the late horrid and 
bloody plot, contrived by the papifts againft his Majefty’s perfon and govern- 
ment: That he had wafted the King’s treafure: And that he had, by indireét 
means, obtained feveral exorbitant grants from the Crown. 


Ir is certain, that the treafurer, in giving inftructions to the ambaffador, had 
exceeded the bounds of his office; and as the genius of a monarchy, ftrictly li- 
mited, requires, that the proper minifter fhould be anfwerable for every abufe of 
power, the Commons, tho’ they here advanced a new pretenfion, might juttify 
themfelves by the utility and even neceffity of it. But in other refpects their 
charge againft Danby was very ill-grounded. That minifter made it appear to 
the Houfe of Lords, not only that Montague, the informer againft him, had all 
along promoted the money-negotiations with France, but that he himfeif was 
ever extremely averfe to the interefts of that crown, which he efteémed pernicious 
to his mafter, and to his country, The French nation; he faid, had always en- 
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tertained, as he was certainly informed, the higheft contempt, both of the King’s 
perfon and government, His diligence, he added, in tracing and difcovering the 
popifh plot, was generally known; and if he had common fenfe, not to fay com- 
mon honefty, he would furely be anxious to preferve the life of a mafter, by whom 
he was fo much favoured. He had watted no treafure, becaufe there was no trea- 
fure to wafte. And tho’ he had reafon to be grateful for the King’s bounty, he 


“had made more moderate acquifitions than were generally imagined, and than 


goth of De- 


tember. 


others in his office had often done, even during.a fhorter adminiftration, 


Tur Houle of Peers plainly faw, that, allowing all the charge of the Com- 
mons to be true, Danby’s crime fell not under the ftatute of Kdward the third; and 
tho’ the words, ¢reafon and traiteroufly, had been carefully fubjoined;to feveral. ar- 
ticles, this appellation could not alter the nature of things, or fubject-him to the 
penalties annexed to that crime. . They refufed, therefore, to commit Danby ppon 
this irregular charge: The Commons infifted on their demand; anda great con- 
teft was likely to arife, when the King, who had already obferved fufficient inftances 
of the ill-humour of the Parliament, thought proper to prorogue them.) This pro= 


Diffolacion of Fogation was foon after followed by adiffolutions a defperate remedy in the prefent 
the long Par- difpofition of the nation. But the difeafe, it mutt be owned, the King had reafon 


liament. 


Its chara&er. 


toefteem defperate. The utmoft rage had been difcovered by the Commons, on 
account of the popith plot; and their fury began already to point againft the royal 
family, if not againft the Throne itfelf. The Duke had been ftruck at in feveral 
motions: The treafurer had been impeached : All fupply had been refufed, ex- 
cept on the moft difagreeable conditions : Fears, jealoufies, and antipathies were 
every day multiplying in Parliament : And tho’ the people were ftrongly infected 
with the fame prejudices, the King hoped, by diffolving the prefent cabals, that a 
fet of men might be chofen, more moderate in their purfuits, and lefs tainted with 
the virulence of faction. 


peer 


Tus came to a period a Parliament, which had fat during the whole courfe 
of this reign, one year excepted. Its conclufion was very different from its com- 


‘ mencement. Being eleéted during the joy and feftivity of the reftoration, it con- 


fitted almoft entirely of royalifts; who were difpofed to fupport the Crown 
by all the liberality which the habits of that age would permit. Alarmed by the 
alliance with France, they gradually withdrew their confidence from the Kings 
and finding him ftill to perfevere in a foreign intereft, they proceeded to difcover 
fymptoms of the moft refraStory and moft jealous difpofition. The popith plot F 
pufhed them beyond all bounds of moderation ; and before their diffolution they — 
feemed to be treading faft into the foot-fteps of the laft long Parliament, on whofe 
conduct they threw at firft fuch violent blame. _ In all their variations, they had 

ftill - 
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ftill followed the opinions and prejudices of the nation; and feemed ever to be 
more governed by humour and party views than by public intereft, and more by 
public intereft than by any corrupt or private influence. 


Durine the fitting of the Parliament, and after its prorogation and diffolution, 
the trials of the pretended criminals were carried on ; and the courts of judicature, 
places, which, if poffible, ought to be kept more pure from injuftice than even na- 
tional affemblies themfelves, were {trongly infeCted with the fame party rage and 
bigotted prejudices. Coleman, the moft obnoxious of the confpirators, was firft 
brought to his trial. His letters were produced againft him. They contained, as 
he himfelf confefled, much indifcretion: But unlefs fo far as it is illegal to be a 
zealous Catholic, they feem to prove nothing criminal, much lefs treafonable; 
againft him, Oates and Bedloe {wore, that he had received a commifiion, figned 
by the fuperior of the jefuits, to be papal fecretary of ftate, and had confented to 
the poifoning, fhooting, and ftabbing the King: He had even, according to 
Oates’s depofition, advanced a guinea to promote thofe bloody purpofes, . Thefe 
wild ftories' were all confounded with the projeéts contained in his letters; and 
Coleman received fentence of death. The fentence was foon after executed upon 
him *. He fuffered with calmnefs and conftancy, and to the laft perfifted in the 
ftrongeft proteftations of his innocence, 

CoLeMAN’s execution was fucceeded by the trial of father Ireland, who, 
pretended, had figned, together with fifty jefuits, the great refolve of murdering 
the King. Grove and Pickering, who bad undertaken to thoot him, were tried 
at the fame time. The only witneffes againft the prifoners were ftill Oates and 
Bedloe. Ircland affirmed, that he was in Staffordfhire all the month of Auguft 
laft, a time when Oates’s evidence made him in London. He proved his affertion 
by good evidence, and would have proved it by undoubted ; had he not, moft 
iniquitoufly, been debarred, while in prifon, of all ufe of pen and ink, and de- 
nied the liberty of fending for witneffes. All thefe men, before they came to the 
bar, were condemned in the opinions of the judges, jury, and fpectators ; and to be 
a jefuit, or even a Catholic, was of itfelf a fufficient proof of suilt. The chief 
juttice t in particular gave fanétion to all the narrow prejudices and. bigotted fury 
of the populace. Inftead of being council for the prifoners, as his office required, 
he pleaded the caufe againft them, brow-beat their witneffes, and on every occafion 
reprefented their guilt as certain and uncontroverted. He even went fo far as pub- 
licly to affirm, that the Papifts had not the fame principles which Proteftants have, 
and therefore were not entitled to that common credence, which the principles and 
practices of the latter call for, And when the jury brought in their verdict again{t 
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@hap. V+ the prifoners, he faid, ‘* You have done, gentlemen, like very.good fubjeéts, and 
1678-  « very good Chriftians, that is to fay, like very good Proteftants ;. And. now 
*© much good may their 30,000 mafies do them.” Alluding to the mafies, by 
which Pickering was to be rewarded for murdering the King. All thefe unhappy 
1679, men went to execution, protefting their innocence; a circumftance, which made 
2 of Janu- 6 impreffion on the fpectators. The opinion, that the jefuits allowed of lies and 
mental refervations for the promotion, of a good caufe, was at this time fo. univer- 
fally received, ‘that no credit was given £0 teftimony, delivered either by that or- 
der, or by any of their difciples, It was forgot, that all the confpirators, engaged 
in the gun-powder treafon, and Garnet, the jefuit, among the reft, had freely on 
the {caffold made confeffion of their guilt. ji | 
Tuo’ Bedloe had given information of Godfrey's murder, he ftill remained a 
fingle evidence againft the perfons accufed , and all the allurements of profit and 
honour had not hitherto tempted any one to confirm the teftimony of that informer. 
At laft, means were found to compleat the legal evidence. One Prance, a filver= 
fmith, and a Catholic, had been accufed by Bedloe of being an accomplice in that 
murder; and upon his denial, had been thrown into-prifon, loaded with heavy 
irons, and confined to the condemned hole, a place'cold, dark, and full of nafti- 
nefs. Such rigours were fuppofed to be exercifed by orders from the fecret,com- 
mittee of lords, particularly Shaftefbury and Buckingham who, in examining)the 
prifoners, ufually employed, (as *tis {aid, and indeed fufficiently proved) threatens 
ings.and promifes, rigour and indulgence, and.every art, under pretence of extorting 
the truth from them. Prance. had not courage to refit, but confeffed himfelf an 
accomplice in Godfrey’s murder. Being afked concerning the plot, he alfo thought 
proper to be acquainted with it, and conveyed fome intelligence to the council, 
Among other abfurd circumftances, he faid, that one Le Fevre bought a fecond- 
hand fword of him; becaufe he. knew. not, as he faid, what times were’ at hands 
And Prance, exprefling fome concern, for poor tradefmen, if fych times came, 
Le Fevre. replied, that, it would. be better for tradefmen, if the Catholic religion 
was reftored; And particularly, that there would be more church work: for filver- 
fmiths. . But all thisinformation, with regard to the plot as well as the murder of . 
Godfrey, Prance folemnly retracted, both before the King and the fecret commit+ 
tee: And being again thrown into prifon, he was induced, by new terrors and 
new fufferings, to confirm his firft information; and was now produced asa fuf- 
ficient evidence. 
Hixz, Green and B:rry, were tried for Godfrey’s murder, all of them men of 
Jow ftation. Hill'was fervant to a phyfician: The other two belonged to the po» 
pith chapel at Somerfet Houle. It is needlefs to run over all the particulars of a 
long 
rie 
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fone trial: Tt will be fufficient to'fay, that Bedloe’s évidence'and? Prarice’g Were in 
many circumftances totally irteconcileable ; that both of theny laboured under une 
furmountable difficulties, not to fay grofs abfurdities ; and.that they were invali- 
dated! by contrary evidence, which is altogether convineine: But all was in’ vain: 
The prifoners were condemned and executed. ‘Fhey all'denied their guilt at their 
execution ; and as Berry died‘ a Proteftant, this circumitarice was regarded as very 
confiderable':) But inftead of giving fome check tothe genéral credulity of the 
people, men were only furprized, that a Proteftant could be induced’ at his death 
to perfift in fo' manifeft'a falfhood, 

As the army could neither be kept up‘nor difbarided' without money, the King, 
however little hopes he could entertain of more compliance, found himfelf obliged 
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to fummon‘a new Parliament. "The blood already fhed on accoutit of the popifli Ne 


plot, inftead of fatiating the people, ferved only as an incentive to their fury; and 
each conviction ofa criminal was hitherto regarded as a new proof of thofe horrible 
defigns, afcribed to the Papifts, This ele€tion is perhaps’ the firft in England, 
which, fince the commencement of the Monarchy, had been carried on bya violent 
conteft between the parties, and where the court interefted itfelf, toa high degree, 
in the choice of the national reprefentatives, But all its efforts were fruitlefs, in op* 
pofition to the torrent of prejudices, which prevailed. Religion, liberty, property, 
even the lives of men were now fuppofed to be at ftake ; and no fecurity, it was 
thought, except in a vigilant: Parliament, could be found againft the impious and 
bloody confpirators. Were there any part of the nation, to which the ferment, o¢+ 
cafioned by the popifh plot, had not as yet propagated itfelf; the new elections; 
by interefting the whole people in national concerns, tended to diffufe it into the 
remoteft corner, and the confternation, univerfally excited, proved an excellent en- 
gine for influencing the electors. All the zealots of the former Parliament were 
re-chofen : New ones were added’; The Prefbyterians in’ particular, being tranf= 
ported with the moft inveterate antipathy againft popery, were very active and 
very fuccefsful in the elections. That party, it is faid, firft began at this time 
the abufe of fplitting their frecho'ds, in order to multiply the votes of electors. 
By accounts, which came from every part of England, it was concluded, that the 
new reprefentatives would, if poflible, exceed the old in their refractory oppofi~ 
tion to the court, and furious perfecution of the Catholics, 

Tue King was alarmed, when he faw fo dreadful a tempeft arife from fuch {mall 
and unaccountable beginnings. His life, if Oates and Bedloe’s information was 
true, had been aimed at by the Catholics: Even the Duke’s was in danger. The 
higher, therefore, the rage mounted againft popery, the more fhould the nation 
have been reconciled to thefe two princes; in whom, it ‘appeared, the church of 
Rome repofed no confidence, But there’is a fophiftry, which attends all the paf- 

fions ; 


tor 
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fions; efpecially thofe into which the populace enter. Men gave credit to the in- 
formers, fo far as concerned the guilt of the Catholics : But they ftill retained their 
old fufpicions, that thefe religionifts were fecretly favoured by the King, and had 
obtained the moft entire afcendant over his brother. Charles had too much pene- 


tration not to fee the danger, to which the fucceffion, and even his own crown and 


dignity, now ftood expofed. A numerous party, he found, was formed againft 
him ; on the one hand, compofed of a populace, fo credulous from prejudice, fo 
blinded with religious antipathy, as implicitly to believe the moft palpable abfur- 
dities ; and conduéted, on the other hand, by leaders fo little fcrupulous, as toen- 
deavour, by encouraging perjury, fubornation, lyes, impoftures, and even by fhed- 
ding innocent blood, to gratify their own furious ambition, and fubvert all legal 
authority. Rouzed from his lethargy by fo imminent a peril, he began to exert 
that vigour of mind, of which on great occafions he was not defticute ; and without 
quitting in appearance his ufual facility of temper, he collected an induftry, firm- 
nefs, vigilance, of which he was believed altogether incapable. Thefe qualities, 
joined to dexterity and judgment, conducted him happily thro” the many fhoals, 
which furrounded him; and he was at laft able to make the ftorm fall on the 
heads of thofe who had blindly raifed, or artificially conducted it. io 
One chief ftep, which the King took, towards gratifying and appeafing his. 
people and Parliament, was, defiring the Duke to withdraw beyond fea, that no 
farther fufpicion might remain of the influence of popith councils. The Duke 
readily complied 5 but fairft required an order for that purpofe, figned by the King; 
left his abfence fhould be interpreted as a proof of fear or of guilt. He alfo de- 
fired, that his brother fhould fatisfy him, as well as the public, by a public decla- 
ration of the illegitimacy of the Duke of Monmouth, . saciid 
- James Duke of Monmouth was the King’s natural fon by Lucy Walters, and 
born about ten years before the reftoration. He poffeffed all the qualities, which 
could engage the affections of the populace ; a diftinguifhed valour, an affable ad- 
drefs, athoughtlefs generofity, a eraceful perfon. He rofe ftill higher in the public 
favour, by reafon of the univerfal hatred, to which the Duke, on account of his reli- 
gion, was expofed. Monmouth’s capacity was mean ; his temper pliant: So that, 
notwith{tanding his great popularity, he had never been dangerous, had he not im- 
plicitly refigned himfelf over to the guidance of Shaftefbury, a man of fuch a reit- 
lefs temper, fuch fubtle wit, and fuch abandoned principles. That daring politician 
had flattered Monmouth with the hopes of fucceeding to the crown. The ftory of 
a contraét of marriage, paffed between the King and Monmouth’s mother, and fe- 
cretly kept in a certain black box, had been induftrioufly fpread abroad, and was 
greedily received by the multitude. As the horrors of popery ftill prefied harder 
en them, they might be induced, either to adopt that fiction, as they had already 
ee done 
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done many others more incredible, or to commit open violation on the right of fuc- Chap. y. 

ceffion, And it would not be difficult, it was hoped, to perfuade the King, who 972 

was extremely fond of his fon, to give him the preference above a brother, who by 

his imprudent bigotry, had involved him in fuch inextricable difficulties. But 

Charles, in order to cut off all fuch expectations, as well as to remove the Duke’s 

apprehenfions, took care, in full council, to declare Monmouth’s illegitimacy, and 

to deny all promife of marriage to his mother. The Duke, being gratified in fo rea- puke of York 

fonable a requeft, willingly complied with the King’s defire, and retired to Bruffels. re toBruf- 
But the King foon found, that, notwithftanding this precaution, notwithftand- 6th of March. 


ing his concurrence in the profecution of the popith plot, notwithftanding the New Parlia- 
zeal, which he expreffed, and even at this time exercifed againft the Catholics ; he ™** 


had nowife obtained the confidence of his Parliament. The refraory humour of 
the Commons appeared in the firft ftep, which they took upon their affembling. 
It had ever been ufual for the Commons, in the election of their fpeaker, to con. 
fult the inclinations of the Sovereign ; and even the long Parliament in 1641 had 
not thought proper to depart from fo eftablifhed a cuftom. The King now de- 
fired, that the choice fhould fall on Sir Thomas Meres: But Seymour, fpeaker 
to the laft Parliament, was inftantly called to the chair, by a vote which feemed 
unanimous, The King, when Seymour was prefented to him for his approbation, 
rejected him, and ordered the Commons to proceed to a new choice. A great 
flame was excited. The Commons maintained, that the King’s approbation was 
merely a form, and that he could not, without giving a reafon, rejeét the fpeaker 
chofen: The King, that, fince he had the power of rejecting, he might, if he 
pleafed, keep the reafon in his own breaft. As the queftion had never before been 
ftarted, it might feem difficult to find principles, upon which it could be decided *. 
By way of compromife, it was agreed to fet afide both candidates. Gregory, a 
lawyer, was chofen ; and the election was ratified by the King. It has ever fince 
been underftood, that the choice of the fpeaker lies in the Houfe ; but that the 
King retains the power of rejecting any one difagreeable to him. 

Seymour was deemed a great enemy to Danby; and it was the influence of 
that nobleman, as commonly fuppofed, which had engaged the King to enter into 
this ill-timed controverfy with the Commons. The impeachment, therefore, of 


Danby’s im-~ 


Danby was on'that account the fooner revived; and it was maintained by the Com- peachment. 


mons, that, notwith{tanding the intervening diffolution, every part of that proce- 
dure ftood in the fame condition in which it had been left by the laft parliament: A 


* In 1566, the Speaker faid to Q. Elizabeth, that without her allowance the election of the Houfe 
was of no fignificances ,D’Ewes’s Journal, p. 97. In the Parliament 1592, 1593, the Speaker, who 
was Sir Edward Coke, advances a like pofition. D’Ewes, p. 459. °Townfhend, p. 35. So that this 
pretenfion of the Commons feems to have been fomewhat new ; like mapy cf their other powers and 
privileges, 
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pretenfion, which, tho” unvfual, feems tacitly to have been yielded them. The King’ 
had before-hand had the precaution to grant a pardon to Danby ; and in order to’ 
fcreen the chancellor from all attacks by the Commons, he had taken the feal into’ 
his own hand, and had himfelf affixed it to the parchment. He told the Parlia- 
ment, that as Danby had aéted in every thing by his orders, he was nowife cri- 
minal; that his pardon, however, he would infift upon ; and if it fhould be found” 
any way defective in form, he would renew it again and again, till it fhould be 
rendered entirely compleat: But that he was refolved to deprive him of all em- 
ployments, and to remove him from court. 

Tue Commons were nowife fatisfied with this conceffion. They pretended, 
that no pardon of the Crown could be pleaded in bar of an impeachment by the 
Commons. The prerogative of mercy had been hitherto underftood to be altogether 
unlimited in the King ; and this pretenfion of the Commons, it muft be confeffed,, 
was entirely new. It was however very fuitable to the genius of a Monarchy, 
ftriGtly limited; where the King’s minifters are fuppofed to be for ever accountable 
to national aflemblies, even for fuch abufes of power as they may commit by orders_ 
from their mafter. The prefent emergence, while the nation was fo highly inflamed, 
was the proper time for pufhing fuch popular claims; and the Commons failed not 
to avail themfelves of this advantage. They ftill infifted on the impeachment of 
Danby. The Peers, in compliance with them, departed from their former fcruples, 
and ordered Danby to be taken into cuftody. Danby withdrew. The Commons 
paffed a bill, appointing him to furrender himfelf before a certain day, or, in de- 
fault of it, attainting him. A bill had pafied the upper Houfe, mitigating the 
penalty to banifhment ; but after fome conferences, the Peers thought proper to 
yield to the violence of the Commons; and the bill of attainder was carried. Ra- 
ther than undergo fuch fevere penalties, Danby appeared, and was immediately 
committed to the Tower. / bee: 

Waite a proteftant nobleman met with fuch fevere profecution, it was not likely. 
that the Catholics would-be over-looked by the zealous Commons. The credit of 
the popith plot ftill ftood upon the-oaths of a few infamous witneflés. Tho’ fuch 
immenfe preparations were fuppofed to have -been made in the very bowels of the 
kingdom, no traces-of them, after the moft‘rigorous enquiry, had as yet appeared. 
Tho’ fo many thoufands, both abroad and at home, had been engaged in the dread- 
ful fecret ; neither hope, nor fear, nor remorfe, nor Jevity, nor fufpicions, nor pri- | 
vate refentment had engaged any-one to confirm the evidence. “Tho” the Catho-’ 
lics, particularly the jefuits, were reprefented as guilty of the utmoft indifcretion, 
infomuch that they talked of the King’s murder as common news, and wrote of it 
in plain terms by the common poft; yet, among the great number of letters feiz- 
ed, no-one contained any part of fo complicated a confpiracy. Tho” the informers. 


pre- 
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pretended, that, even after they had refolved to betray the fecret, many treafonable 
commiffions and papers had paffed thro’ their hands ; they had not had the pre- 
caution to keep any one of them, in order to fortify their evidence. But all thefe 
difficulties, and a thoufand more, were not found too hard of digeftion by the na- 
tion and Parliament. The profecution and farther difcovery of the plot were {till the 
object of general concern. The Commons voted, that, if the King fhould come 
to an untimely end, they would revenge his death upon the Papifts; not reflecting 
that that fect were not his only enemies. They promifed rewards to new difcover- 
ers; mot confidering the danger, which they incurred, of granting bribes to 
perjury. They made Bedloea prefent of 500 pounds; and particularly recom- 
mended the care of his fafety to the duke of Monmouth. Colonel Sackville, a 
member, having, in a private company, {poke opprobrioufly of thofe who affirmed 
that there was any plot, was expelled the Houfe. The Peers gave power to 
their committees to fend for and examine fuch as would maintain the innocence of 
thofe condemned for the plot. A pamphlet having been publifhed to difcredit 
the informers, and to vindicate the catholic lords in the Tower, thefe lords were 
required to difcover the author, and thereby to expofe their own.advocate to pro- 
fecution. And both Houfes concurred in renewing the former vote, that the Pa- 
pifts had undoubtedly entered into a horrid and treafonable confpiracy againft the 
King, the ftate, and the proteftant religion, 


Ir muft be owned, that this extreme violence, in profecution of fo abfurd an 
impofture, difgraces the noble caufe of liberty, in which the Parliament was en- 
gaged. We may even conclude, from fuch impatience of contradiction, that the 
profecutors themfelves retained a fecret fufpicion, that the general belief was but ill 
grounded. The politicians among them were afraid to let in light, left it might 
put an end to fo ufeful a delufion ; The weaker and lefs difhoneft party took care, 
by turning their eyes afide, not to fee a truth, fo oppofite to thofe furious paffions, 
by which they were actuated, and in which they were determined obftinately to 
perfevere. 

Sin Wiizi1am Tempte had been lately recalled from his foreign employments ; 
and the King, who, after the remeval of Danby, had no-one with whom he could 
fo much as difcourfe with freedom of public affairs, was refolved, upon Coventry’s 
difmiffion, to make him one of his fecretaries of ftate. But that philofophical pa- 
triot, toa little interefted for the intrigues of a court, too full of {pleen and delicacy, 
for the noify turbulence of popular affemblies, was alarmed at the univerfal difcon- 
tents and jealoufies, which prevailed, and was determined to make his retreat, as foon 
as poffible, fremya feene, which threatened fuch confufion, Meanwhile, he could 
not refufe the confidence with which his mafter honoured him; and he refolved to 
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employ it to the public fervice. He reprefented to the King, that, as the jealoufies 
of the nation were extreme, it was neceffary to cure them by fome new remedy, and 
to reftore that confidence, fo requifite for the fafety both of King and people : That 
to refufe every thing to the Parliament in their prefent difpofition, or to yield every 
thing, was equally dangerous, to the conftitution and to public tranquility : That 
if the King would introduce into his councils fuch men as enjoyed the confidence 
of his people, fewer conceffions would probably be required 5 or if exorbitant de- 
mands were made, the King, under the fan¢tion of fuch counfellors, might be 
enabled, with the greater fafety, to refufe them: And that the heads of the popu- 
lar party, being gratified with the King’s favour, would probably abate of that 
violence, by which they endeavoured at prefent to pay court to the multitude. 

Tue King affented to all thefe reafons; and, in concert with Temple, he laid the 
plan of a new privy-council, without whofe advice he declared himfelf determined 
for the future to take no meafures of-importance. This council was to confit of 
thirty perfons, and was never to exceed that number. Fifteen of the chief officers 
of the crown were to bé continued, who, it was fuppofed, would adhere to the 
King, and, in cafe of any extremity, oppofe the exorbitancies of faction, The 
other part of the council was to be compofed, either of men of character, detached 
from the court, or of thofe who poffeffed chief credit in both Houfes. And the 
King, in filling up the names of his new council, was glad to find, that the mem- 
bers, in land and offices, poffeffed to the amount of 300,000 pounds a year; a 
{um nearly equal to the whole property of the Houfe of Commons, againft whofe: 
violence the new council-was intended as a. barrier to the throne +. 

Tuis experiment was tried, and feemed at firft:to give fome fatisfaction to the 
public. The earl of Effex, a nobleman of the popular party, fon to that lord Capel,. 
who had been beheaded a. little after the late King, was made treafurer in place of. 
Danby. The earl of Sunderland, a man of intrigue-and great capacity, was made: 
fecretary of ftate:. The vifcount Hallifax, a. fine genius, poffeffed of learning, elo-: 
quence, induftry, but fubject to inquietude, and fond of refinements, was admitted. 
into the council. Thefe three, together with Temple, who often joined them» 
tho’ he kept himfelf more detached. from-public bufinefs,. formed a kind of ca 


+ Their names were: Prince Rupert, the archbifhop of Canterbury, lord Finch chancellor, earl of 
Shaftefbury prefident, earl of Anglefea, privy feal, duke of Albemarle, duke of Monmouth, duke of 
Newcaftle, duke of Lauderdale, duke of Ormond, marquefs of Winchefter, marquefs of Worcelter, 
earl of Arlington, ear) of Salifbury, earl of Bridgewater, earkof Sunderland, earl of Effex, earl of Bath, 
vifcount Falconberg, vifcount Hallifax, bifhop of London, lord Robarts, lord. Hollis, lord Ruffel, lord 
Cavendith, fecretary Coventry, Sir Francis North, chief juftice, Sir Henry Capel, Sir John Erneley, 
Sir Thomas Chichely, Sir William Temple, Edward Seymour, Henry Powle, 
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binet council, from which all affairs received their firft digeftion, Shaftefbury 
was made prefident of the council ; contrary to the advice of Temple; who fore- 
told the confequence of admitting a man of fo dangerous a character into any part 
of the public adminiftration. 


‘As Temple forefaw, it happened. Shaftefbury, finding, that he poffefied no 
more than the appearance of court-favour, was refolved ftill to aclhere to the po- 
pular patty, by whofe confidence he enjoyed an undifputed fuperiority in the 
lower Houfe, and poffeffed great influence over the other. The very appearance 
of court-favour, empty as it was, tended to render him:more dangerous. His 
partizans, obferving’ the progrefs which he had’ already made, hoped, that ‘he 
would foon acquire the entire afcendant; and he conftantly flattered them, that, 
if they perfifted in their purpofes, the King, from indolence, and neceffity, and 
fondnefs for Monmouth, would at laft be induced, even atthe expence of his bro- 
ther’s right, to make them every conceffion. 

Besrpes, the antipathy to popery, as well as jealoufy of the King and Duke, 
had‘taken too faft pofieffion of men’s minds, to be removed.by fo feeble a remedy, 
as this new council, projected by Temple. The Commons, foon after the decla- 
ration of that council, proceeded fo far as to vote unanimoufly, ‘* That the Duke 
** of York's being a papift, and the hopes of his coming to the crown, had given 
* the higheft countenance to the prefent’confpiracies and defigns of the papifts 
*-again't the King and the proteftant réligion.” It was expected, that a bill 
for excluding him the throne would foon be brought in. To prevent this bold 
meafure, the King concerted fome limitations, which he propofed ‘to the Patlia- 
ment. He introduced his plan by: the following gracious expreffioris: “ And 
**to fhew you, that, while you are doing your parts, my thoughts have not been’: 
*«-mifemployed, but that it is my conftant care to do every thing, that may pre- 
 ferve your religion, and fecure it for the future in all events, I have commanded 
«© my lord chancellor to mention feveral particulars ; which, T”hope, will be am 


‘evidence, that, in all things, which concern*the public fecurity, I fhall not - 


“ follow your zeal, but lead it.” 
Tue limitations projected were of the utmoft importance; and deprived the fuc-} 


Chap. V. 
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imitations 


ceffor of the chicf branches of royalty. A method was there chalked out, by Whiclfon a popith 


the nation, on every new reign, could be enfured of having a Parliament, ‘which the 
King fhould not, for acertain time, have it in his power to diffolve.” In cafe of 
a popifh fucceffor, the prince was to forfeit the right of conferring any ecclefiafti- 
cal preferments : No member of the privy council, no judge of the common law 
orin chancery, was to be put in or difplaced but by confent of Parliament: And 
the fame precaution was extended to the military part’of the-government; to the 
lord: 


fucceffor, 
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lord lieutenant and deputy lieutenant of the counties, and to all officers of the nayy, 
The chancellor, of himfelf added, “‘ Ic is hard to invent another. reftraint.; .con- 
«© fidering how much. the revenue will depend upon the confent of Parliament, 
“* and how impoffible it is to raife money without fuch confent.. Butyet, if-any 
«¢ thing elfe can occur to the wifdom of the Parliament, which may farther fe- 
‘© cure religion and liberty againft a popith fucceffor, without defeating the right 
< of fucceffion itfelf, his majefty will readily confent to it.” 


It is remarkable, that when thefe limitations were firft laid before the council, 
Shaftefbury and Temple were the only members, who argued againft them. 
The reafons, which they employed, were diametrically oppofite. Shaftefbury’s 
opinion was, that the reftraints were infufficient; and that nothing but the total 
exclufion of the duke could give a proper fecurity to the kingdom. Temple on 
the other hand thought, that the reftraints were fo rigorous as even to fubvert the 
conftitution ; and that fhackles, put upon a popifh fucceffor, would not afterwards 
be eafily catt off by a proteftant. . Ic is certain, that the Duke was extremely alarmed 
when he heard of this ftep taken by the King, and that he was better pleafed even 
with the bill of exclufion itfelf, which, he thought, by reafon of its violence and 
injuflice, could never poffibly take place. There is alfo reafon to believe, that 
the King would not have gone fo far, had he not expected, from the extreme fury 
of the Commons, that his conceffions would be rejected, and that the blame of 
not forming a reafonable accommodation would by that means lie entirely at their 
door. 


Ir foon appeared, that Charles had entertained a juft opinion of the difpofition 
of the Houfe. So much were the Commons actuated by the cabals of Shaftefbury 
and other malecontents; fuch violent antipathy prevailed againft popery, that the 
King’s conceffions, tho? much more important than could reafonably have been 
expected, were notembraced. A bill was brought in for the total exclufion of the 
Duke from the crown of England and Ireland. It was declared that the fove- 
reignty of thefe kingdoms, upon the King’s death or refignation, fhould devolve 
to the perfon next in fucceffion after the Duke ; that all a¢ts of royalty, which that 
Prince fhould afterwards perform, fhou!d not only be void, but be deemed treafon ; 
and that if he fo much as entered any of thefe dominions, he fhould be.deemed 
guilty of the fame offence ; and that all who fupported his title, fhould be punifhed 
as rebels and traitors, This important bill, which implied banifhment as well as 
exclufion, pafled the lower Houfe by a majority of feventy-nine. 

Tue Commons were not fo wholly employed about. the exclufion-bill as to 
overlook all other fecurities to liberty. The country-party, during all the Jaft 
Parliament, had exclaimed much againft the bribery and corruption of the members: 

and 
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arid the fame réproach had ‘been renewed againft the prefent Parliament. An éf- Chap. V: 
quiry was made into a complaint, which was fo dangerous to the honour of that 1679 
afiembly ; but very little foundation was found for it. Sir Stephen Fox, who was 

the paymafter, confeffed to the Houfe, that nine members received penfions to 

the amount of three thoufand four hundred pounds: And after a very rigorous 

enquiry by a fecret committee, eight more penfioners were difcovered. A fum alfo, 

about twelve thoufand pounds, had been occafionally given or lent to others. The 

writers of that age pretend, that Clifford and Danby had adopted very oppofite 
maxims, with regard to pecuniary influence. The former endeavoured to gain 

the leaders and orators of the Houfe, and deemed the others of no confequence. 

The latter thought ic fuficient to gain a majority, however compofed. It is 

likely, that the means, rather than the intentions, were wanting to both thefe 
minifters. 

Pensions and bribes, tho’ it be difficult entirely to exclude them, are danger- 

ous expedients for government; and cannot be too carefully guarded againft, nor 
too’ vehemently decried, by every one who has a regard to the virtue and liberty 
of a nation. The influence, however, which the Crown acquires from the dif- 
pofal of places, honours, and preferments, is to be efteemed of a different nature. 
This engine of power may become too forcible, but it cannot altogether be abo- 
lithed, without the total deftruction of monarchy, and even of all regular autho- 
rity, But the Commons at this time were fo jealous of the Crown, that they 
brought in a bill, which was twice read, excluding from the lower Houfe all wha 
poffefied any lucrative offices. 

Tue ftanding army and the King’s guards were by the Commons voted to be 
illegal; A new pretenfion, it muft be confeffed; but very neceffary for the full 
fecurity of liberty and a limited conftitution. 

ARBITRARY imprifonment is a grievance, which, in fome degree, has place Habeas cos- 
almoft in every government, except in that of Britain; and our abfolute fecurity posal}. 
from‘it, we owe’ chiefly to the prefent Parliament; a merit, which makes great 
atonement for the faction and violence, into which their préjudices had, in other 
particulars, betrayed them. The great charter had laid the foundation of this 
valuable’ part of liberty; the petition of right had renewed and extended it ; but 
many provifions were ftill wanting, to render it complete, and prevent all evafion 
or delay from’ minifters and judges. The act of badeas corpus, paffed this feffion,, : 
ferved thefe ufeful purpofés. By this act, it was prohibited to fend any one to 
prifons beyond fea. No judge, under fevere penalties, muft refufe to any; prifoner 
a writ of habeas corpus, by which the gaoler was directed to produce in. court the 
body of the prifoner (whence the writ has its name) and to certify the caufe of 


& his 
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his detainer and imprifonment. _ If the gaol lay within twenty miles of the judge, 
the writ muft be obeyed in three days ; and fo proportionably for greater diftances : 
Every prifoner muft.be indicted the firft term after his commitment,- and brought 
to trial in the fubfequent term. And no man, after being enlarged by order of 
court, can be recommitted for the fame offence. This law is effentially neceflary 
for the protection of liberty in a mixed monarchy ; and as it has not place in any 
other form of government, this confideration alone may induce us to prefer our 
prefent conftitution to all others. It muft, however, be confeffed, that there is 
fome difficulty to reconcile with fuch extreme liberty the regular police of a ftate, 
efpecially that of great cities. 

Durine thefe zealous efforts for the protection of liberty, no complaifance for 
the Crown was difcovered by this Parliament. The King’s revenue lay under 
great debts and anticipations: Thofe branches, granted in the year 1669 and 
1670, were ready to expire : And-the fleet was reprefented by the King to be in 
great decay and diforder. But the Commons, inftead of being affected by thefe 
diftreffes of the Crown, trufted chiefly to them for paffing the exclufion-bill, and 
for punifhing and difplacing all the minifters, who were difagreeable to them. 
They were therefore in no hafte to relieve the King ;.and grew) only the more 
affuming on account of his complaints and uneafinefs.. Jealous however of the 
army, they granted the fame {um of 206,000 pounds, which had been voted for dif- 
banding it by the laft Parliament ; tho’ the vote, by reafon of the fubfequent proro- 
gation and diffolution, joined to fome fcruples of the Lords, had not been carried 
into an act. ‘This money was appropriated by very ftrict claufes ; but the Com- 


mons infifted not, as formerly, upon its being paid into the chamber of London. 


Tue impeachment of the five popifh lords in the Tower, with that of the 
earl of Danby, was carried on with great vigour. The power of that minifter 
and his credit with the King, made him extremely obnoxious to the popular 
leaders ; and the Commons hoped, that if he was pufhed to extremity, he would 
be obliged, in order to juftify his own conduét, to Jay open the whole intrigue 
of the French alliance, which they fufpected to contain a fecret of the moft dan- 
gerousnature. The King on his fide, apprehenfive of the fame confequences, and 
defirous to protect his minifter, who was become criminal merely by obeying 
orders, employed his whole intereft to fupport the validity of that pardon, which 
had been granted him. The Lords appointed a day for the examination of 
this queftion, and agreed to hear council on both fides: But the Commons 
would not fubmit their pretenfions to the difcuffion of argument and enquiry. 
‘They voted, that whoever fhould prefume, without their leave, to maintain be- 
fore the Houfe of Peers the validity of Danby’s pardon, fhould be accounted a 
betrayer of the liberties of the Englifh Commons, And they made a demand, 


that 
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that the bifhops, whom they knew to be devoted to the court, fhould be removed, Chap. V. 
not only when the trial of the earl fhould come on, but alfo when the validity of 1979 
his pardon fhould be difcuffed. 


Tue bifhops, before the reformation, had always enjoyed a feat in Parliaments 
But fo far were they antiently from regarding that dignity as a privilege, that they 
affected rather to form a feparate order in the ftate, quite independant of the civil 
magiftrate, and accountable only to the pope and to their own order. By the 
conftitutions, however, of Clarendon, enacted during the reign of Henry If. they 
were obliged to give their prefence in Parliament; but as the canon law prohibited 
them from affifting in the trials of life and death, they were allowed in fuch cafes the 
privilege of abfenting themfelves, A practice, which was at firft merely volun- 
tary, became afterwards a rule; and on the earl of Strafford’s trial, the bifhops, 
who would gladly have attended, and who were no Jonger bound by the canon law, 
were yet obliged to withdraw. It had always been ufwal for them to enter a pro- 
teftation of theif right to fit ; and this proteftation, being confidered as a mere 
form, was always admitted and difregarded, But here was ftarted a new queftion 
of no {mall importance. The Commons, who were now enabled, by the violence 
of the people, and the neceflities of the crown, to make new acquifitions of powers 
and privileges, infifted, that the bifhops had no more title to vote in the queftion 
of the earl’s pardon than in the impeachment itfelf. “The bifhops afferted, that 
the pardon was merely a preliminary; amd that, neither by the canon-law nor the 
practice of Parliament, were they ever obliged, in capital cafes, to remove, till the 
very commencement of the trial itfelf. If their abfence was confidered as a pri- 
vilege, which was its real origin, it depended on their own choice, how far they 
would infift upon it. If regarded as a diminution of their right of peerage, ‘fuch 
unfavourable cuftoms ought never to be extended beyond the véry circumftance 
eftablifhed by them; and all arguments, from a pretended parity of reafon, were 
in that cafe of little or no authority. 

Tue Houfe of Lords were fo much influenced by thefe reafons, that they ad- 
mitted the bifhops’ right to vote, when the validity of the pardon fhould be exa- 
mined. The Commons infifted ftill on their withdrawing ; and thus a quarrel 
being commenced between the two Houfes, the King, who expected nothing but 
frefh inftances of violence from this Parliament, began to entertain thoughts of 
laying hold of fo favourable a pretence, and of finifhing the feffion by a prorogation. 
While in this difpofition, he was alarmed with fudden intelligence, that the Houle 
of Commons were preparing a remonftrance, in order to inflame the nation ftill 
farther upon the favourite topics of the plot and of popery. He haftened, there- 27th of May, 
fore, to execute his intention, even without confulting his new council, by whofe 
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advice he had promifed to regulate his whole conduét; And thus were-difappointee 


Chap. V. Sapa: 
y enraged at this vigorous 


1679. all the projets of the malecontents, who were extremel 

seafure of the King. Shaftefbury publicly threatened, that he would. have the 

Prorogation bead of whoever had advifed it. The Parliament was foon aiter diffolved with- 
Oe i Te 0 . cr +4 1° c ee 

ee ie ae out advice of council; and a new Parliament ordered to be chofen. The King 
ion of the : : = a ; . . : 

ie 1s, which gave a profpect of more compliance in his 


Parliament, WaS willing to try every mean: : 
roth of Ju'y. fubjeéts ; and in cafe of failure, the blame, he hoped, would lie on. thofe whofe 


obftinacy forced him to extremities. 
Bur even during the recefs of Parliament, there was no interruption to the pro- 
fecution of the Catholics accufed of the plot. The King, contrary to his own jucg- 

ment, found himfelf obliged to give way to this popular fury. W hitebread, pro- 

vincial of the jefuits, Fenwic, Gavan, Turner, and Harcourt, all of them of the fame 

Tristand exe- order, were firft brought to their trial. Befides Oates and Bedloe, Dugdale, a new 
cusion of the Witnefs, appeared againft the prifoners. This man had been fteward to lord Afton, 
five jefuits. and, tho’ poors pofleffed fomewhat a more reputable character than the other two: 
Rut his account of the intended maffacres and affaflinations was equally monftrous 

and incredibie. He even afferted, that 200,000 Papifts in England were ready. to 

take arms. ‘The prifoners proved by fixteen witnefles from St. Omer’s, ftudents,. 

and moft of them young men of family, that Oates was in that feminary,. at the. 

time when he fwore that he was in London: But as they were Catholics and dif- 

ciples of the jefuits, their teftimony, both with the judges and the jary, was totally. 
difregarded. Even the reception, which they met with in court, was full of out- 

rage and mockery. One of them faying, that Oates always continued at St. Omer's, 

if he could believe his fenfes: ‘* You Papifts,” faid the Chief juftice, ‘* are taught 

“© not to believe your fenfes.” It muft be confefled, that Oates, in oppofition to 

the ftudents of St. Omer’s, found means to bring evidence of his having, been at 

that time in London: But this evidence, tho’ it had, at the time, the appearance 

of fome folidity, was afterwards difcovered, when Oates himfelf was tried for pet- 

jury, to be altogether deceitful. In order farther to difcredit that witnefs, the jefuits 

proved by undoubted teftimony, that he had perjured himfelf.in father Ireland’s 

trial, whom they fhowed to have been in Staffordfhire at the very time when Oates 
{wore, that he was committing treafon in London, But all thefe pleas availed. 

them nothing againft the general prejudices.. They received fentence of death ; 

and were executed, perfifting to their laft breath in the moft fo'emn, earneft, and 

deliberate, tho’ difregarded proteftations of their innocence. 


And of Lang- ‘THe next trial was that of Langhorne, an-eminent lawyer, by whom all the con~ 
pa of the jefuits were managed. Thro’ his hands, Oates and Bedloe {wore;: 
all the papal commifiions pafled; by which the chief offices in England were fup- 
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‘expreffed their favage joy by loud acclamations. So high indeed had the popular 
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‘plied with Catholics. When verdict was given againft the prifoner, the audience Chap. 'V. 
1579. 


rage mounted, that the witneffes for this unhappy man, on approaching the court, 
a 


were almoft torn in pieces by the rabble: One in particular was bruifed to fuch a 


degree, as to put his life-in danger. And another, a woman, declared, that, un- 


lefs the court could afford her protection, fhe durft not give evidence: But as the 
judges could go no farther ‘than promife to punifh fuch as fhould:injure her, the 


prifoner himfelf had the humanity to wave her teftimony. 


So far the informers had proceeded with fuccefs: Their accufation was’ hitherto 


equivalent to a fentence of death. The firft check, which they received, was on Wakeman 
acquitted. 


thertrial of Sir George Wakeman, the Queen’s phyfician, whom they accufed of an io: of foly 
intention to poifon the King. It was a ftrong circumftance in favour of Wakeman, SAS 
that Oates, in his firft information before the council, had accufed him only upon 
hear-fay; and when afked by the chancellor, whether he had any thing farther to 
charge him with, he added; ‘* God forbid I fhould fay any thing againft Sir 
** George: For I know nothing more againft him.” On the trial‘he gave pofi- 
tive evidence of the prifoner’s guilt. There were many other circumftances which 
favoured Wakeman: But what chiefly-contributed to his acquittal, was the con- 
nexion of his caufe with that of the Queen, whom no-one, even during the higheft 
prejudices of the times, could fincerely believe guilty. The great importance of 
the trial made men recollect themfelves, and recall that good fenfe and humanity, 
which feemed during fome time to have abandoned’the nation. The Chief juftice 
himfelf, who had hitherto favoured ‘the witnefles, exaggerated the plot, and railed 
againft the prifoners, was obferved to be confiderably mollified, and to give a fa- 
vourable charge to the jury. Oates and Bedloe had the affurance to attack him ‘to 
his face, and even to accufe him of partiality before the council. The whole party, 
who had formerly much extolled his conduét, made him the:great object of their 
refentment. Wakeman’s acquittal was indeed a fenfible mortification to the furi- 
ous prolecutors of ‘the plot, and fixed an indelible ftain upon the witneffes. But 
Wakeman, after he recovered bis liberty, finding himfelf expofed to fuch invete- 
rate enmity, and being threatened with farther profecutions, thought it prudent to 
retire beyond fea: And his flight was interpretetl as a‘proof of guilt, by thofe who 
were ftill refolved to perfift in the belief of the confpiracy. 


Tue great difcontents in England, and the refractory difpofition of the Parlia- State of affairs 
ment excited the hopes of the Scots covenanters, and gave them fome profpeét of 12 Sco.land, 
an end to thofe grievous oppreflions, under which they had fo long laboured. 


was fufpected to have been the policy of Lauderdale and his affociates to puth thele 


unhappy men to extremity, and force them into rebellion, with a-view of:reaping 
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profit from the forfeitures and attainders, which would enfue upon it. But theco- 
venanters, aware of this policy, had hitherto forborne all aéts of hoftility ; and thar 
tyrannical minifter had failed of his purpofe. An incident at laft happened, which 
brought on an infurrection in that country. 

"Tue covenanters were much enraged againft Sharpe, the primate, whom they 
confidered: as an apoftate from their principles, and whom they experienced to be 
an unrelenting perfecutor of all thofe who diffented from the eftablifhed worhhip. 
He had an officer under him, one Carmichael, no lefs zealous than himfelf againft 
all conventicles, and who by his violent profecutions had rendered himfelf ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the fanatics, A company of thefe had way-laid him on the 
road near St. Andrews, with an intention, if not of killing him, at leaft of beat- 
ing him fo feverely as would afterwards render him more cautious in perfecuting 
the Non-conformifts +. While looking out for their prey, they were furprized 
at {eeing the archbifhop’s coach pafs. by; and they immediately interpreted this 
incident as a declaration of the fecret purpofe of Providence againft him. But when 
they obferved, that almoft all his fervants, by fome accident, were abfent, they 
no longer doubted, that heaven had here delivered their capital enemy into their 
hands, Without farther deliberation, they fell upon him; dragged him from his 
coach; tore him from the arms of his daughter, who interpofed with cries and 
tears: and piercing him with redoubled wounds, left him dead on the {pot, and 
immediately difperfed themfeves. 


Tuis atrocious action ferved the miniftry as a pretence for a more violent per- 
fecution againft the fanatics, on whom, without diftin¢ction, they laid the guilt of 
thofe furious aflaffins. . It is indeed certain, that the murder of Sharpe had excited 
an univerfal joy among the covenanters; and that their blind zeal had often led 
them, in their books and fermons, to praife and recommend the affaffination of 
their enemies, whom they confidered as the enemies of all true piety and godlinefs. 
The ftories of Jael and Sifera, of Ehud and Eglon, refounded from every pulpit. 
The officers, quartered in the weft, received more ftrict orders to find out and 
difperfe all conventicles; and for that reafon the covenanters, inftead of meeting 
in {mall bodies, were obliged to celebrate their worfhip in numerous affemblies, 
and to bring arms for their fecurity. At Rutherglen, a {mall borough near Glaf- 
gow, they openly fet forth a declaration againft prelacy, and in the market-place 
burned feveral acts of Parliament and aéts of council, which had eftablifhed pre- 
lacy, and prohibited all conventicles. For this infult on government, they pur- 
pofely chofe the 29th of May, the anniverfary of the reftoration ; and previoufly 
extinguifhed the bonfires, which had been kindled for that folemnity. 


+ Wodrow?’s hiftory of the fafferings of the church of Scotland, vol. ii. p, 28. 
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Caprain Graham, afterwards vifcount Dundee, an active and enterprizing offi- 
cer, attacked a great conventicle upon Loudon-hill, and was repulfed with the fofs 
of thirty men. The covenanters finding that they were unwarily involved in fuch 
deep guilt, were engaged to perfevere, and to feek from their valour and fortune 
alone for that indemnity, which the feverity of the government left them no hopes 
of ever being able otherwife to obtain. They puthed on to Glafgow, and tho’ at 
firft repulfed, they afterwards made themfelves mafters of that town; difpoffeffed 
all the eftablifhed clergy ; and iffued proclamtions, in which they declared, that 
they fought againft the King’s fupremacy, againft popery and prelacy, and againft 
a popith fucceffor. 

However accidental this infurrection might appear, there is reafon. to think, 
that fome. great men, in combination with the popular leaders in England, had fe- 
cretly inftigated the covenanters to proceed to fuch extremities +, and hoped forthe 
fame effects as had forty years before enfued from the diforders in Scotland.. The 
King alfo, apprehenfive of like confequences, immediately difpatched Mon- 
mouth with a fimall body of Englifh cavalry. He joined the Scots guards, and 
fomeregiments of militia, levied from the well-affected counties; and with great 
celerity marched towards the weft in queft of the rebels. They had taken poft at 
Bothwel-bridge between Hamilton and Glafgow; where there was no accefs to 
them but over the bridge, which a fmall body was able to defend againft the 
King’s forces. ‘They fhowed great judgment in the choice of their poft; but dif- 
covered neither judgment nor valour in any other flep of their condu&. No no- 
bility and few gentry had joined them: The minifters were in reality the com- 
manders; and the whole army never exceeded 8000 men. Monmouth attacked 
the bridge; and the body of infurgents who defended it, maintained their poft, as 
long as their ammunition lafted. _When they fent for more, they received orders 
to. abandon their ground, and to retire backwards. This imprudent meafure 
ruined the army of the covenanters. Monmouth pafied the bridge without oppo- 
fition, and drew up in order, oppofite to the enemy. His cannon alone put 
them to rout.. About 7oo fell in the purfuit: For properly fpeaking there was 
no action. Twelve hundred were taken prifoners; and were treated by Mon- 
mouth with an humanity, which they had never experienced in their own coun- 
trymen. Such of them as would promife to live peaceably under the govern- 
ment were difmiffled. About three hundred, who were fo obftinate as to refufe 
this eafy condition, were fhipped for Barbadoes but unfortunately perifhed in the 
voyage. Two of their clergy were hanged. Monmouth was of a generous 
difpofition ; and befides, aimed at popularity in Scotland, The King intend- 


+ Algeznon Sidney’s letters, p. go. 
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ed-to-intrut the affairs of that kingdom into his hands. ‘He had married 2 
Scots lady, heirefs of one of the moft.confiderable families, and allied to afl 
the chief nobility. .And Lauderdale, as he was now declining in his parts, and 
was much.decayed in his memory, began to lofe with the King that influence, 
which he had maintained during fo many years; notwithftanding all the efforts 
of his numerous enemies both in Scotland and England, and notwithftanding the 
many violent and tyrannical actions, of which he had been guilty. Even at 
prefent, he retained fo much influence as to poifon ‘all the good intentions, 
which the King, either of himfelf or by Monmouth’s fuggeftion, had formed 
with regard to Scotland. An act of indemnity was granted ; but the minifter 
took care, that it fhould rather afford protection to himfelf and «his affociates, 
than to the unhappy covenanters. And tho’ orders were given to connive thence- 
forwards at all conventicles, he found means, under a variety of pretences, to elude 
the execution. It muft be owned however to his praife, that he was the chief 
perfon, who byshis council haftened the expeditious march of the forces and 
the prompt orders to Monmouth ; and thereby difappointed all the expetta- 
tions of the Englifh malecontents, who, reflecting on the difpofitions of mens 
minds in both kingdoms, had entertained great hopes from the progrefs of the 
Scots infurrection, . j 


A hares — Ble « ine ces Se 


State of parties ——State of the miniftry ——Meal-tub plot.—Whig 

and Tory ——A new Parliament.——Violence of the Commons —— 
Exclufion-bill. Arguments for and againft the Exclufion. Ex- 
clufion-bill rejected. Trial of Stafford. His Execution. Vio- 
lence of the Commons. ——-Diffolution of the Parliament.——New Par- 
lament at Oxford. Fitzbarris’s cafe. Parliament difolved—— 
Victory of the Royalifis—— 


Tue King, obferving that the whole nation concurred at firft in the belief 
and profecution of the popifh plot, had found it ablolutely requifite for 
his own fafety to pretend, in all public fpeeches and tranfaétions, an entire belief 
and acquiefcence in that famous abfurdity, and by this artifice he had eluded the 
violent 
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violent and . irrefiftible torrent. of the people. When a. little time.and.recollec- Chap..VI. 
tion, as well as the execution of the pretended confpirators, had fomewhat mode- sssia oe aes 
rated the general fury, he was now enabled to form a confiderable party, devotedties, 

to the interefts of the crown, and determined to oppofe the pretenfions of the 
malecontents. 

Iw all mixt governments, fuch as-that of England, the bulk of the nation will 
always incline. to preferve the entire frame of the conftitution; but, according to 
the various: prejudices, interefts, and difpofitions of men, fome will ever attach 
themfelves with more paffion to the regal, others to the popular part of the go- 
vernment. Tho’ the King, after his reftoration, had endeavoured to abolifh the 
diftinction of parties, and had chofen his minifters from among all denominations ; 
no. fooner. had he loft. his popularity, and expofed himfelf to general jealoufy, than 
he found it requifite to court the old cavalier party, and to promife them full com- 
penfation for that negleét, of which they had hitherto complained. The prefent 
emergence made it ftill. more neceffary for him to apply. for their fupport ; and 
there were many circumftances, which determined them, at this time, to fy.to the 
affiftance of the crown,..and to the protection of the royal family. 

A party ftrongly attached to monarchy will naturally be jealous of the right of 
fucceffion, by which alone, they believe, ftability to be preferved in the government, 
and a barrier fixed to the encroachments of popular affemblies. The project, open- 
ly embraced of excluding the Duke, appeared to that party a dangerous innova- 
tion :. And-the defign, fecretly. projected, of advancing Monmouth, made them ap- 
prehentfive, left the inconveniencies of a difputed fucceffion fhould be propagated to 
all pofterity. While.the jealous lovers of liberty maintained, that a King, whofe 
title depended.on the Parliament, would naturally be more regardful of the interefts 

_and humours of the people; the paffionate admirers of monarchy confidered this 
dependance as a.degradation of kingly government, and a great ftep towards the 
eftablifhment.of a commonwealth in England. 

Bur tho’ the-union of the political Royalifts brought great acceffion of force to 
the crown, Charles derived no lefs fupport from the confederacy, which he had, at 
this time, the addrefs to form with the church of England... He reprefented to the 
church the great number of Prefbyterians and other fectaries, who had entered into 
the popular party,; the encouragement and favour.which they met with; the loud- 
nefs of their cries-with regard to popery and arbitrary power. And he-made the 
eftablifhed clergy and their adherents apprehend, that the old fcheme for the abo- 
lition of prelacy as well as monarchy was revived, and that the fame miferies and 
oppreffions threatened them, to.which, during the civil wars and ufurpations, they 
had fo long been expofed. - 
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Tue memory alfo of thefe difmal times united many indifferent and impartial 
perfons to the Crown, and begot a dread, left the zeal for liberty fhould engraft 
stfelf on fanaticifm, and fhould once more kindle a civil war in the kingdom, 
Had not the King ftill retained the prerogative of diffolving the Parliament, there 
was indeed reafon to apprehend the renewal of all the pretenfions and violences, 
which had ufhered in the laft commotions. The one period appeared an exact 
counterpart to the other: But {till difcerning judges could perceive, both in the 
{pirit of the parties and in the genius of the Prince, a very material difference; by 
means of which Charles was enabled at laft, tho’ with the imminent peril of liberty, 
to preferve the peace of the nation. 

Tue cry againft popery was very loud ; but it proceeded lefs from religious 
than from party zeal, in thofe who propagated, and even in thofe who adopted 
it. The fpirit of enthufiafm had occafioned fo much mifchief, and had been fo 
fuccefsfully exploded, that it was not poffible, by any artifice, again to revive and 
fupport it. Cant had been ridiculed ; hypocrify deteéted ; the pretenfions to a 
more thorough reformation, and to greater purity, had become fufpicious; and 
inftead of denominating themfelves the godly party, the appellation affected at the 
beginning of the civil wars, the prefent patriots were contented to call themfelves 
the good and the bone party +: A fure prognoftic, that their meafures were not to 
be fo furious, nor their pretenfions fo exorbitant. 


Tue King too, tho’ not endowed with the integrity and ftrict principles of his 
father, was happy in a more amiable manner, and more popular addrefs. Far 
from being diftant, ftately, or referved, he had not a grain of pride or vanity in 
his whole compofition {; but was the moft affable, beft bred man alive. He 
treated his fubjects like noblemen, like gentlemen, like freemen; not like vaffals 
or boors. His profeffions were plaufible, his whole behaviour engaging ; fo that 
he won upon the hearts, even while he loft the good opinion of his fubjects, and 
often balanced their judgment of things by their perfonal inclination §. In his pub- 
lic conduét likewife, tho’ he had fometimes embraced meafures dangerous to the 
liberty and religion of his people, he had never been found to perfevere obftinately 
in them, but had always returned into that path, which their united opinion feemed 
to point out to him. And upon the whole, it feemed to many, cruel and even 
iniquitous, to remark too rigoroufly the failings of a prince, who difcovered fo 
much facility in correéting his errors, and fo much lenity in pardoning the offences 
committed againft himfelf. 


+ Temple, vol. i. p. 335. 
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Tue general affeCtion, which was borne the King, appeared fignally about this Chap. VI. 


time. Hie fell fick at Windfor ; and had two or three fits of a fever, fo violent 
as made his life be thought in danger. A general amazement feized all ranks of 
men, encreafed by the apprehenfions entertained of his fucceflor. In the prefent 
difpofition of men’s minds, the King’s death, to ufe an expreffion of Sir William 
Temple *, was regarded as the end of the world. The malecontents, it was 
feared, would proceed to extremities, and immediately kindle a civil war in the 
kingdom. Either their entire fuccefs, or entire failure, or even the balance and 
conteft of parties, feemed all of them events equally fatal. The King’s chief 
counfellors, therefore, Effex, Halifax, and Sunderland, who ftood on very ba 


1679. 


d State of the 


terms with Shaftefbury and the popular party, advifed him to fend fecretly for the ™imifry- 


Duke, that, in cafe of any finifter accident, that Prince might be ready to affert 
his right againft the oppofition, which he was likely to meet with. When the 


Duke arrived, he found his brother out of danger ; and it was agreed to conceal 2d of Sep- 
the invitation, which he had received. His journey, however, was attended with tember. 


very important confequences. He prevailed on the King to difgrace Monmouth, 
whofe projeéts were now known and avowed ; to deprive him of his command in 
the army; and to fend him beyond fea, He himfelf returned to Bruffels; but 
made a very fhort ftay in that place. He obtained leave to retire to Scotland, 
under pretence ftill of quieting the apprehenfigns of the Englifh nation; but really 


with a purpofe of fecuring that kingdom in his interefts. 


Tuo’ Effex and Halifax had concurred in the refolution of inviting over 
the Duke, they foon found, that they had not obtained his confidence, and that 
even the King, while he made ufe of their fervice, had no fincere regard for their 
perfons. Effex in difguft refigned the Treafury : Halifax retired to his country- 
feat: Temple, defpairing of any accommodation among fuch enraged parties, 
withdrew almoft entirely to his books and his gardens. The King, who changed 
minifters as well as meafures with great indifference, beftowed at this time his 
chief confidence.on Hyde, Sunderland, and Godolphin. Hyde fucceeded Effex 
in the treafury. 

Aux the King’s minifters, as well as himfelf, were extremely averfe to the meet- 
ing of the new Parliament, which they expeéted to find as refraétory as any of the 
preceding. The elections had gone moftly in favour of the country party. The 
terrors of the plot had ftill a mighty influence over the populace; and the appre- 
henfions of the Duke’s bigotted principles and arbitrary character, weighed with all 
men of fenfe and reflection. “Phe King therefore refolved to prorogue the Parlia- 
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ht try, whether time would allay thofe humours, which, ‘by 


ment, that he mig! 
' + tn 
in vain attempted to mollify. In this meafure he 


} 


every other expedient, he had 
hat thofe popular 
] 


did not expect the concurrence of his council. He knew, that 
leaders, whom he had admitted, would zealoufly oppofe a refolution, which dif- 
concerted all their fchemes ; and that the royalifts would not dare, by fupporting 
it, to expofe themfelves tothe vengeance of the Parliament, when it fhould be af- 
mbled. Thefe reafons obliged him to take tunis ftep entirely of himfelf ; and he 
d his refolution in council, It ts remarkable, that, tho” the King had 
rion never to embrace any meafure without advice of his council, he had 


and had been neceffitated in-affairs of the greatelt 


<e that refolution, 
ce, to controul their opinion. Many of them in difguft threw up about 
this time ; particularly lord Rufel, the moft popular man in the nation, as well 
from the mildnefs and integrity of his manners, as from his zealous attachment 
to the religion and liberties of his country. Tho? carried into fome extremes, his 
sntentions were ever efteemed upright 5 and being heir to the moft opulent for- 
tune in the kingdom, as well as void of ambition, men believed, that nothing 
but the laft neceflity would ever engage him to embrace any defperate meafures. 
Shaftefbury, who was, in moft particulars, of an oppofite character, was remov- 
ed by the King from the office of prefident of the council ; and the earl of Rad- 
nor, a man who poflefied whimfical talents and fplenetic virtues, was fubfitured 
in his place. : 

Ir was the favour and countenance of the Parliament, which had chiefly encou- 
raged the rumour of plots ; but the nation had got fo much into that vein of cré- 
dulity, and every neceflitous villain was fo much incited by the fuccefs of Oates 
and Bedloe, that even during the prorogation the people were not allowed to re- 
main in tranquillity. There was one Dangerfield,.a fellow who-had been burned in 
the hand for crimes, tranfported, whipped, pilloried four times, fined for cheats, 
outlawed. for felony, convicted of coining, and expofed to all the public infamy, 
which the laws could inflict on the bafeft and moft fhameful enormities. The cre- 
dulity of the people, and the humour of the times, enabled even this man to become 
a perfon of confequence. He was the author of a new incident, called the Meal tub 
plot, from the place where fome papers, regarding it, were found. The bottom 
of this affair it is difficult, and not very material, to difcover. It only appears, 
that Dangerfield, under pretence of betraying the confpiracies of the Prefbyterians, 
had been countenanced by fome Catholics of condition, and had even been ad- 
mitted to the Duke’s prefence and the King’s. And that under pretence of revealing 


new popifh plots, he had obtained accefs to Shaftefbury and fome of the popular: 
leaderss. 
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deaders. Which fide he intended to cheat, is uncertain ; or whether he did not 


rather mean to cheat both: But he foon found, that the belief of the natien was 


‘much more open to a popifh than a prefbyterian plot ; and he refolved to ftrike in 


with the prevailing humour. Tho’ no weight could be laid on his teftimony, great 
clamour was valle ; asif the Court, by way of retaliation, had intended to load the 
Prefbyterians with the guilt of .a falfe confpiracy. It muft be confeffed, that the 
prefent period, by the prevalence and fufpicion of fuch mean and ignoble arts on 
all fides, throws a great ftain on the Britifh annals. 

One of the moft innocent artifices, practifed by party-men at this time, was the 
additional ceremony, pomp, and expence, with which a pope-burning was cele- 
brated in London: This fpectacle ferved to entertain, and amufe, ond enflame 
the populace. The duke of Monmouth likewife came over without leave, and 
made a triumphant proceffion thro’ many parts of the kingdom, extremely careffed 
and admired by the people. All thefe arts feemed requifite to fupport the general 
prejudices, during the long interval of Parliament. Great endeavours were alfo 
ufed to obtain the King’s confent for the meeting of that affembly. Seventeen 
peers prefented a petition to that.purpofe, Many of.the-corporations imitated this 
example. Notwithftanding feveral marks of difpleafure, and even a menacing pro- 
clamation from the King, petitions came from all parts, earneftly infifting on a 
feflion of Parliament. The danger of popery, the terrors of the plot, were never 
forgot in any of thefe addreffes. 

TuMULTvoUS petitioning was one of the chiéf artifices, by which thé malecon- 
tents in the laft reign had attacked the Crown: And tho’ the-manner of fubfcribing 
and delivering petitions was now fomewhat limited by act of Parliament, the thing 
itfelf ftill remained; and was an admirable expedient for infefting the Court, 
for fpreading difcontent, and for uniting the nation in.any popular clamour. As 
the King found no law, by which he could punith thofe importunate, and, as he 
efteemed them, undutiful folicitations, he was.obliged to encounter them by popular 
applications of a contrary tendency. Wherever the church and court party pre- 
vailed, addreffes were framed, containing expreffions of the higheft regard to his 
Majefty, the moft entire acquiefcence in his wifdom, the moft dutiful fubmiffion to 
his prerogative, and the deepett abhorrence of thofe, who endeavoured to encroach 
on it, by prefcribing to him any time for aflembling the Parliament. Thus the 
nation.came to be diftinguifhed into Petitioners and Abborrers. Factions indeed 
were at this time extremely animated againft each other. The very names, by 
which each party denominated its antagonift, difcover the virulence and rancour, 
which prevailed, For befides Petitioner and Abhorrer, appellations which were 
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{oon forgot, this year is remarkable for being the epoch of the well-known epithets 
of WHIG and TOR Y, by which, and fometimes without any very material 
difference, this ifland has been fo long divided. The court party reproached their 
antagonifts with their affinity to the fanatical conventiclers in Scotland, who were 
known by the name of Whigs: The country party found a refemblance between 
the courtiers and the popith banditti in Ireland, to whom the appellation of Tory 
was affixed. And after this manner, thefe foolifh terms of reproach came into pub- 
lic and general ufe; and even at prefent feem not nearer their end than when they 
were firft invented. 

Tue King ufed every art to encourage his partizans, and to reconcile the people 
to his government. He perfevered in the great zeal which he affected againft 
popery. He even allowed feveral priefts to be put to death, for no Other crime 
but their having received orders in the Romifh church. It is fingular, that one 
of them, called Evans, was playing at tennis, when the warrant for his immediate 
execution was notified to him: He fwore, that he would play out’ his fet firft. 
Charles, with the fame view of acquiring popularity, formed an alliance with 
Spain; and alfo offered an alliance to Holland: But the Dutch, terrified with 
the great power of France, and feeing little refource in a country fo diftraéted 
as England, declined acceptance, He had fent for the Duke from Scotland, 
but defired him to return, when the time of affembling the Parliament began to 
approach, 

Ir was of great confequence to the popular party, while the meeting of the Par- 
liament depended on the King’s will, to keep the law, whofe operations are per- 
petual, entirely on their fide. The fheriffs of London by their office return the 
juries: It had been ufual for the mayor to nominate one fheriff by drinking to 
him and the common hall had ever without difpute confirmed the mayor’s 
choice. Sir Robert Clayton, the mayor, named one who was not acceptable to 
the popular party : The common hall reje€ted him; and Bethel and Cornifh, two 
independants, and republicans, and of confequence deeply engaged with the male- 
contents, were chofen by a majority of voices, In fpite of all remonftrances and 
oppofition, the citizens perfifted in their choice; and the court party were obliged 
for the prefent to acquiefce. 

Juries however were not fo partial in the city, but that reafon and juftice, 
even when the popifh plot was in queftion, could fometimes prevail. The earl 


a3d of June, of Caftlemaine, hufband to the famous dutchefs of Cleveland, was acquitted about 


gerfield of an intention to affaffi- 
nate the King. Sir Thomas Gafc ligne, a ve 


ry aged gentleman in the north, 
being 


this time ; tho’ accufed by Oates and Dang 
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4 being accufed by two fervants, whom he had difmiffed for difhonefty, received a Chap. VIL 
like verdict. Thefe trials were great blows tothe plot, which now began to ftag- 1050. 


party. But in order ftillto preferve alive the zeal againft popery, the earl of 
Shaftefbury appeared in Weftminfter-hall, attended by the earl of Huntington, the 
t lords Ruflel, Cavendifh, Gray, Brandon, Sir Henry Caverly, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, 
Sir William Cooper, and other perfons of diftinétion, and prefented to the grand 
t jury of Middlefex reafons for indicting the Duke of York asa popith recufanc. 

While-the jury were deliberating on this extraordinary prefentment, the-chief* jut- 
tice fent for them up, and fuddenly, even fomewhat irregularly, difmiffed them. 
Shaftefbury however obtained the end, for which he had undertaken this bold mea- 
fure: He thowed to all his followers the defperate refolution, which he had em- 
braced, never to admit of any accommodation or compofition with the Duke. By 
fuch daring conduét he affured them, that he was fully determined not to defert 


ger in the judgment of moft men, except thofe who were devoted to the country 


their caufe, and he engaged them to a like devoted perfeverance in all the mea- 
fures, which he fhould fuggeft to them. 

As the kingdom was regularly and openly divided into two zealous parties, it 2if of O&o- 
was not difficult for the King to know, that the majority of the new Houfe of Com- —— = 
mons was engaged in interefts oppofite to the Court: But that he might leave no liament. 
expedient untried, which could compofe the unhappy differences among his fub- 
jects, he refolved at laft, after a very long interval, to affemble the Parliament. “In 
his fpeech, he told them, that the feveral prorogations, which he had made, had 
been very advantageous to his neighbours, and very ufeful to himfelf: That he had 
employed that time in perfecting with the Crown of Spain an alliance, which had 
been often defired by formet Parliaments, and which, he doubted not, would be ex- 
tremely agreeable to them: That in order to give weight to this meafure, and render 
tt benéficial to Chriftendom, it was neceffary to avoid alkdomeftic diffenfions, and to 
unite themfelves firmly in the fame views and purpofes: That he was determined, 
that nothing on his part fhould be wanting to fuch a falutary end ; and provided the 
fucceffion be’ preferved in its due and legal courfe, he would concur in any new ex- 
pedients for the fecurity of the proteftant religion: That the farther examination 
" of the popifh plot and the punifhment of the criminals, were requifite for the fafety 

both of King and kingdom: And after recommending to them the neceffity of pro- 

i viding, by fome fupplies, for the fafety of Tangiers, he proceeded in thefe words : 
«* But that which I value above all the treafure in the world, and which I am fure 
' «« will givé us greater ftrength and reputation both at home and abroad than any 
‘© treafure can do, is, a perfect union among ourfelves. Nothing but this can re- 
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“ {tore the kingdom to that ftrength and vigour which it feems to have loft, and 
again to that confideration, which England hath ufually poffefied. All 
‘ Europe have their eyes upon this aflembly, and think their own happinefs and 
‘* mifery, as well as ours, will depend.uponit. If we fhould be fo unhappy as to 
‘© fall into mifunderftandings among ourfelves to that degree as would render our 
“¢ friendfhip unfafe to truft to, it will not be wondered at, if our neighbours fhould 
‘* begin to take new refolutions, and perhaps fuch as may be fatal tous. Let us 
‘ therefore take care, that we do not gratify our enemies, and difcourage our 
“© friends, by any unfeafonable difputes. If any fuch do happen, the world will 
‘¢ fee, that it was no fault of mine: For I have done all that it was poffible for 
<¢ metodo, to keep you in peace, whileI live, and to leave you fo, when I die. 
‘© But from fo great prudence and fo good affection as yours, I can fear nothing 
‘* of this kind; but do rely upon you all, that you will do your beft endeavours 
*¢ to bring this Parliament to a good and happy conclufion.”’ 


Aut thefe-mollifying expreflions had no influence with theCommons. Every 
ftep, which they took, betrayed that zeal, with which they were animated. They 
voted, that it was the undoubted right of the fubjeét to petition the King for the 
calling and fitting of Parliament. Not contented with this decifion, which feems 
very juftifiable in a mixt Monarchy, they fell with the utmoft violence on all thofe 
Abborrers, who, in their addrefles to the Crown, had exprefled their difapprobation 
of thofe petitions. They didnot reflect, that it was as lawful for one party of men, 
as for another, to exprefs their fentiments of public afairs, and that the beft efta- 
blifhed right, in particular .circumftances, may be abufed, and even the exercife of 
it become an object of abhorrence. For this offence, they expelled Sir Thomas 
Withens. They appointed a committee for farther enquiry into fuch members as 
had been guilty of a like crime ; and complaints were lodged againft lord Pafton, 
Sir Robert Malverer, Sir Bryan Stapleton, Taylor and Turner. They addreffed the 
King againft Sir George Jefferies, recorder of London, for his activity in the fame 
caufe; and they frightened him into a refignation of his office, in which he was 
fucceeded by Sir George Treby, a great leader of the popular party. They voted 
an impeachment-againft North, chief juftice of the common pleas, for drawing the 
proclamation againft tumultuous petitions: But upon examination found the pro- 
clamation fo cautioufly worded, that it afforded them no handle againft him. A 
petition had been prefented to the King from Taunton: ** How dare you deliver 
“¢ me fuch a paper?”’ faid the King to the perfon who prefented it, ‘* Sir,” replied 
he, “my nameis Darz.” For this faucy reply, but under other pretences, he had 
been tricd, and fined, and committed to prifon. The Commons now addrefigd 
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i, the King for his liberty and for the remittance of his fine. Some-printers alfo and Chap. VE 
| authors of feditious libels, they took under their protection. 1080. 
Great numbers of the Abhorrers, from all parts.of England, were feized by 
order of the Commons, :and committed to cuftody. The liberty of the fubjeéts 
1 which had been fo-carefully guarded by the great charter, and by the late law of 
Habeas Corpus, was every day violated by their arbitrary and capricious com- 
* mitments. The chief jealoufy, ‘tis true, of the Englifh conftitution is naturally 
and juftly direéted againft the Crown; nor indeed have the Commons any other 
rf way of fecuring their privileges but by commitments, which, as they cannot be- 
i forehand be exaétly determined by law, muft always appear in fome degree arbitrary. 
Senfible of thefe reafons, the people had hitherto, without murmuring, feen this 
difcretionary power exercifed by the Houfe: But as it was now carried to extremes, 
and was abufed to ferve the purpofes of a faction, great complaints againft it were 
heard from all quarters. At laft, the vigour and courage of one Stowel of Exeters 
an Abhorrer, put an end to the practice. He refufed to obey the ferjeant at arms, 
_ ftood upon his defence, and faid that he knew of no law, by which they pretend- 
, ed tocommit him. The Hovofe, finding it equally dangerous to proceed or to 
recede, got off by an evafion: They inferted in their votes, that Stowel was in- 
difpofed, and that a month’s time was allowed him for his recovery. 
Burt the chief violence of the Houfe of Commons appeared in all their tranfac- 
tions with regard to the plot, which they profecuted with the fame zeal and the 
F fame credulity as their predeceffors. They renewed the former vote, which af- 
' firmed the reality of the horrid popifh plot; and in order the more to terrify the 
people, they even afferted, that, notwithftanding the difcovery, the plot ftill fub- 
i fitted. They expelled Sir Robert Can and Sir Robert Yeomans, who had been 
a complained of, for faying, that there was no popifh, but there was a prefbyterian 
plot. And they greatly lamented the death of Bedloe, whom they called a mate- 
rial witnefs, and on whofe teftimony they much depended. He had been feized with 
i a fever at Brifto), had fent for chief juttice North, confirmed all his former evi- 
dence, except that with regard to the Duke and the Queen, and defired North to 
apply to the King for fome money to relieve him in his neceffities. A few days 
after he died; and the whole party: triumphed extremely in this incident : As if 
fuch a teftimony could be efteemed the affirmation of a dying man, as if his con. 
feffion of perjury in fome inftances could affure his veracity in the reft, and as:if 
( the perfeverance of one profligate could outweigh the laft words of fo many men, 
guilty of no other crime but that of popery. 
Tue Commonseven endeavoured, by their countenance and protection, to purge 


off the extreme infamy,. with which Dangerfield was loaded, and to reftore him.to 
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a capacity of being,a witnefs. ‘The whole tribe of informers, they applauded ané 
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Ageaela Jennifon, Turberville, Dugdale, Smith, la Faria, appeared before 
# a a 4 
them: and their teftimony, however frivolous or abfurd, met with a favourable 
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reception : : The King was applied to in their behalf for peniions and pardons 
Their narratives were printe: 


with that fanétion, which arofe from the approba- 
tion of the Houte. . Dr. Tongue was recommended for the firft confiderable 
church preferment, which fhould become vacant. oniccam mens determined 

= ad of i that a palpable falfhood fhould be main- 


uy appear wonderful, that no better evidence was 


refolution to be 


tained by 


wrincipal Laden: which ftill fapported the clamour of the popith plot, were 


the apprehenfions, fo juftly ente rtained | by the people, of the Duke of York, and 
the refolution, embraced by their leaders, of excluding him from tke throne, 
Shaftefbury, and many confiderable men of the party, had rendered themfelves to- 

tally irreconcileable with him, and could find their fafety no way but in his ruin, 
per s friends hoped, that the exclufion of that Prince would make way for 


their patron, The refentment again{ft the Duke’s apoftacy, the love of liberty, 
the zeal ie religion, the 


attachment to faction ; all thefe motives incited the coun- 
And above all, what fupported the refolution of adhering to the ex- 
clufion, and rejecting all expedients offered, was the hope artificially encou raged, 
that the King would at laft be obliged to yield to their demand. His revenues 
were extremely burdened ; and even if free, could {carce fuffice for the neceflary 
charges of government, ar lefs for that pleafure and ex; pence, to which he was 
ftrongly inclined. Tho’ he had withdrawn his counte 


itenance from Monmouth, he 
was known fecretly to retain a great afieCtion for him. On no occafion had he ever 


been found to perfift dliinasely again{t difficulties and importunity. And as his 
beloved miftrefs, the dutchefs of Portfmouth, ‘had been engaged, either from lu- 
crative views, or the hopes of making the fucceffion fall on her own children, to 


unite herfelf with the popular party ; this incident was regarded as a favourable 
prognoftic of their fuccefs.. Sunderland, fecretary of ftate, 
intereft with that of the -dutchefs, 


try party. 


who had linked his 
had concurred insthe fame meafure. 

Bur befides friendthip to his *brother*and a regard to the right of fucceffion, 
there were many ftrong reafons, which had determined Charles to perfevere in 
oppofing the exclufion.... All the royalifts and the devotees to the church, that 
party by which oe Monarchy was fupported, “regarded the right of fucceffionas 
invialable ; and if abandoned by the King, “in fo capital an article, it was to be 
feared, that seis would, in theiriturn, defert his caufe, and deliver him’ over to 
he pretenfions and ufurpations of the country party. 


The country party, or the 
8 Whigs, 
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Whigs, as they were called, if they did not ftill retain fome propenficy towards 
a republic, were at leaft affected with a violent jealoufy of regal power ; and it 
was equally to be dreaded, that, being enraged with oppofition, and animated 
with fuccefs, they would, if they prevailed in this pretenfion, be willing, as well as 
able, to reduce the prerogative within very narrow limits. All menaces there- 
fore, all promifes were in vain employed againft the King’s refolution: He ne- 
ver would be prevailed with to defert his friends, and put himfelf into the hands 
of his enemies. And having voluntarily made fuch important conceffions, and 
offered, over and over again, fuch ftrong limitations, he was well pleafed to find 
them rejected by the obftinacy of the Commons ; and hoped, that, after the fpirit 
of oppofition had fpent itfelf in fruitlefs violence, the time would come, when he 
might fafely appeal againft his Parliament to his people. 

So much were the popular leaders determined to carry matters to extremity, 
that in lefs than a week aftér the commencement of the feffion, a motion was made 
for bringing in an exclufion-bill, and a committee was appointed for that pur- 
pofe. This bill differed in nothing from the former, but,in two articles, which 
fhowed ftill an increafe of zeal in the Commons: The bill was to be read to 
the people twice a year in all the churches of the kingdom, and every,one, who 
fhould fupport the Duke’s title, was rendered incapable of pardon but by act of 
Parliament. 


Tue debates were carried on with great violence on both fides. The bill was 
defended by Sir William Jones, who had now refigned his office of attorney-ge- 
neral, by lord Ruffel, by Sir Francis Winnington, Sir Harry Capel, Sir William 
Pulteney, by colonel Titus, Treby, Hambden, Montague. It was oppofed by 

Sir Leoline Jenkins, fecretary of ftate, Sir John Erneley, chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, by Hyde, Seymour, Temple. The arguments, tranfmitted to us. may 
be reduced to the following topics. 

In every government, faid the exclufionifts, there is fomewhere an authority 
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abfolute and fupreme; nor can any determination, however unufual, which re- for andagaint 
ceives the fanction of the legiflature, ever afterwards admit of difpute or controul, the exclufion. 


The liberty of any conftitution, fo far from diminifhing this abfolute power, feems 
wather to add force to it, and to give it greater influencg over the people. The 
more parts of the ftate concur in any legiflative decifion, and the more free their 
voice; the lefs likelihood is there that any oppofition will be made to thofe mea- 
fures, which receive the final fan@tion of their authority. In England the legif- 
lative power is lodged in King, Lords, and Commons, which comprehend every 
order of the community: And there is no pretext for exempting any circumftance 
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of government, not even the fucceffion of the Crown, from fo full and decifive & 
‘urifdiction. Even exprefs declarations have, in this particular, been made of par- 
ilamentary authority : Inftances have occurred, w here it has been exerted: And 
tho’ prudential reafons may juftly be aleged, why fuch innovations fhould never 
be attempted but on extraordinary occafions, the power and right are for ever 
vefted in the community. But if any occé fion can be deemed extraordinary, if 
any emergence can require unufual expedients, it is the prefent ; when the heir to 
the Crown has renounced the religion of the ftate, and has zealoufly embraced a 
faith, totally hoftile and incompatible. A prince of that communion can never 
put truft in a people, fo prejudiced againft him: The people muft be equally dif- 
fident of fuch a prince. Foreign and deftructive alliances will feem to the one 
the only proteétion of his throne : Perpetual jealoufy, oppofition, faction, even 
infurreCtions will be employed by the other as the fole fecurities for their liberty 
and religion. Tho’ theological principles, when fet in oppofition to paffions, 
have often {mall influence on mankind in general, ftill lefs on princes ; yet when 
they become fymbols of faction, and marks of party diltinétions, they concur with 
one of the ftrongeft paffions in the human frame, and are then capable of carry- 
ing men ta the greateft extremities. Notwithftanding the better judgment and 
milder difpofition of the King; how much has the influence of the Duke already 
difturbed the tenor of government? How often engaged the nation into meafures 
totally deftructive of their foreign interéfts and honour, of their domeftic repofe 
and tranquillity ? The more the abfurdity and incredibility of the popifh plot 
are infifted on, the ftronger reafon it affords forthe exclufion of the Duke; fince 
the univerfal belief of it difcovers the extreme antipathy of the nation to his re 
ligion, and the utter impoflibility of ever bringing them to acquiefce peaceably 
under the dominion of fuch a Sovereign. The prince, finding himfelf in fo pe- 
rilous a fituation, muft feek for fecurity by defperate remedies, and by totally fub- 
duing the privileges of a nation, who had betrayed fuch hoftile difpofitions to- 
wards himfelf, and towards every thing which he deems the moft facred. It is 
in vain to propofe limitations and expedients. Whatever fhare of authority iS 
left in the Duke’s hands, will be employed to the deftruction of the nations 
and even the additional reftraints, by difcovering the public diffidence and aver- 
fion, will ferve him as incitements to put himfelf in a condition entirely abfo- 
Jute and independent. And as the laws of England {till make refiftance trea- 
fon, and neither do nor can admit of any pofitive exceptions; what folly to 
leave the kingdom in fo perilous and abfurd a fituation ; where the greateft vir- 
tue will be expofed to the moft fevere profcription, and where the laws can only 
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be faved by expedients, which thefe: fame laws have declared the higheft crime 
and enormity ? 

Tue court party reafoned in an oppofite manner. An authority, they thought, 
entirely abfolute and uncontroulable is a mere chimera, and is no where to be found 
in any human inftitutions. All government is founded on opinion and a fenfe of 
duty ; and wherever the fupreme magiftrate, by any law or pofitive prefcription, 
fhocks an opinion regarded as fundamental, and eftablifhed with equal firmnefs as 
his own authority, he fubverts the principle, by which he himfelf is eftablifhed, 
and can no longer hope for obedience. In European monarchies, the right of 
fucceffion is juftly efteemed a fundamental ; and even tho’ the whole legiflature. be 
vefted in a fingle perfon, it would never be permitted him, by an edict, to difin- 
herit his lawful heir, and call a ftranger or more diftant relation to the Throne, 
Abufes in other parts of government are capable of redrefs, from more difpaf- 
fionate enquiry or better information of the Sovereign, and till then ought pati- 
ently to be endured : But violations of the right of fucceffion draw fuch terrible 
confequences after them as are not to be paralleled by any other grievance or 
inconvemience. Vainly is it pleaded, that England is a mixed Monarchy, and 
that a law, framed by King, Lords, and Commons, is enacted by the concur- 
rence of every part of the ftate: It is plain, that there remains a very powerful 
party, who may indeed be out-voted, but who never will deem a law, fubver- 
five of hereditary right, to be anywife valid or obligatory. Limitations, fuch 
as are propofed.by the King, give no fhock to the conftitution, which, in many 
particulars, is already limited; and they may. be fo calculated as to ferve every 
purpofe, which is fought for by an exclufion, If the antient barriers againft re- 
gal authority have been able, during fo many ages, to remain impregnable ; how 
much more, thofe additional ones, which, by depriving the Monarch of power, 
tend fo far to their own fecurity ? The very fame jealoufy too of religion, which 
has engaged the people to lay thefe reftraints upon the fucceffor, will lefien ex- 
tremely the number of his partizans, and make it utterly impracticable for him, 
either by force or artifice, to break the fetters, impofed upon him. The King’s 
age and vigorous ftate of health promife him a long life: And can it be prudenc 
to tear the whole ftate in pieces, in order to provide againft a contingency, 
which, it is very likely, may never happen? No human fchemes can fecure, the 
public in all poffible events ; and the bill of exclufion itfelf, however accurately 
framed, leaves room for. very obvious and very natural fuppofitions, to which it 
pretends not: to provide any remedy, Should: the Dake have a fon, after the 
King’s death ; muft that fon, without any default of his own, forfeit. his title ? 
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Or muft the princefs of Orange defcend from the Throne, in order to give place 
to the lawful fucceffor ? But were all thefe reafonings falfe, it {till remains to be 
confidered, that in public deliberations we feek not the expedient, which is beft 
in itfelf, but the beft of fuch as are practicable. The King willingly confents to 
limitations, and has already offered fome which are of the utmoft importance ; 
But he is determined to endure any extremity rather than allow the right of fuc- 
ceffion to be invaded. Let us beware of that faious violence, which leads us 
to demand more than will be granted; left we lofe the advantage of thofe be- 
neficial conceffions, and leave the nation, on the King’s deceafe, at the mercy 
of a zealous Prince, irritated with the ill ufage, which he imagines, he has al- 
ready met with. 

In the Houfe of Commons, the réafoning of the exclufionifts appeared the 
moft convincing ; and the bill paffed by a great majority. It was in the Houfe 
of Peers that the King expected to oppofe it with fuccefs. The court party was 
there fo prevalent, that it was carried only by a majority of two to pay fo much 
refpect to the bill as even to commit it. When it came to be debated, the con- 
teft was very violent. Shaftefbury, Sunderland, and Effex argued for it: Ha- 
lifax chiefly conducted the debate againtt it, and difplayed an extent of capacity 
and a force of eloquence, which had never been furpafied in that aflembly. He 
was animated, as well by the greatnefs of the occafion, as by a rivalfhip to his 
uncle Shaftefbury ; whom, during that day’s debate, he feemed, in the judgment 
of all, to have totally eclipfed. The King was prefent during the whole debate, 
which was prolonged till eleven at night. The bill was thrown out by a confi- 


Excofion biltderable majority. All the bifhops, except three, voted againft it. Befides the 


rejected, 


snfluence of the Court over them; the church of England, they imagined or 
pretended, was in much greater danger from the prevalence of Prefbterianifm 
than of Popery,Wwhich, tho’ favoured by the Duke and even by the King, was 
extremely repugnant to the genius of the nation. 

Tux Commons difcovered much ill humour upon this difappointment. They 
immediately voted an addrefs for the removal of Halifax from the King’s councils 
and prefence for ever. ‘Tho’ the pretended caufe was his advifing the late frequent 
prorogations of Parliament, the real reafon was apparently his vigorous oppofition 
to the exclufion-bill. When the King applied for money to enable him to defend 
Tangiers, which he declared his prefent revenues totally unable to fupport; in- 
ftead of complying, they voted fuch an addrefs as was in reality a remonftrance, 
and one little lefs violent, than that famous remonftrance, which ufhered in the 
civil wars. All, the abufes of government, from the beginning almoft of the 
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reign, are there infilted on; the Dutch war, the alliance with France, the proro- 
gations and diffolutions of Parliament ; and as all thefe meafures, as well as the 
damnable and bellifh plot, ate afcribed to the machinations of the Papifts, it was 
plainly infinuated, that the King had, all along, lain under the influence of that 
party, and was in reality the chief confpirator againft the religion and liberties of 
his people. 

Tue Commons, tho’ they conducted the great bufinefs of the exclufion with 
extreme violence and even imprudence, had yet much reafon for that jealoufy, 
which gave rife to it: But their vehement profecution of the popith plot, even 
after fo Jong an interval, difcovers fuch a fpirit, either of credulity or injuftice, 
as admits of no apology. The impeachment of the Catholic lors in the Tower 
was revived ; and as the vifcount Stafford, from his age, infirmities, and narrow 
capacity, was efteemed the leaft capable of defending himfelf, it was determined 
to make him the firft vi@tim, that his condemnation might pave the way fora 
fentence againft the reft. The chancellor, now created earl of Nottingham, was 
appointed lord high-fteward for conducting this trial. 

Tuere were three witnefies produced againft the prifoner; Oates, Dugdale, 
and Turberville. Oates fwore, that he faw Fenwic, the jefuit, deliver to Stafford 
a commiffion figned by de Oliva, general of the jefuits, conftituting him paymatter 
to the papal army, which was to be levied for the fubduing of England: For this 
ridiculous impofture ftill maintained its credit with the Commons. Dugdale gave 
teftimony, that the prifoner, at Tixal, a feat of lord Afton’s, had endeavoured to 
engage him in the defign of murdering the King ; and had promifed him, befides 
the honour of being fainted by the church, a reward of 500 pounds for that fer- 
vice. Turberville affirmed, that the prifoner, in his own houfe at Paris, had 
made him a like propofal. To offer money for murdering a King, without Jay- 
ing down any fcheme, by which the affaffin may enfure fome probability or 
poffibility of efcape, is fo incredible in itfelf, and may fo eafily be maintained by 
any proftitute evidence, that an accufation of that nature, not accompanied with 
circumftances, ought very little to be attended to by any court of judicature. But 
notwithftanding the fmall hold, which the witnefles afforded, the prifoner was 
able, in many very material particulars, to difcredit their teftimony. It was fworn 
by Dugdale, that Stafford had affifted in a great confult of the Catholics held at 
Tixal ; but Stafford proved by undoubted teftimony, that at the time affigned he 
was in Bath, and in that neighbourhood. Turberville had ferved a noviciate 
among the Dominicans ; but having deferted the convent, he had inlifted as a 


trooper in the French army; and being difmiffed that fervice, he now lived in 
London, 
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London, abandoned by all his relations, and expofed to great poverty. Stafford 
proved by the evidence of his gentleman and his page, that Turberville had ne- 
ver, either at Paris or at London, been feen in his company ; and it might juftly 
appear ftrange, that a perfon, who had fo important a fecret in his keeping, was 
fo long entirely neglected by him. 

Tue clamour and outrage of the populace, during the trial, were extreme : 
Great ability and eloquence were difplayed by the managers, Sir William Jones, 
Sir Francis Winnington, ferjeant Maynard: Yet did the prifoner, under all thefe 
difadvantageous circumftances, make a better defence than was expected, either 
by his friends or his enemies : The unequal conteft, in which he was engaged, — 
was a plentiful fource of compafiion to every mind, feafoned with humanity, He 
reprefented, that, during a courfe of forty years, from the very commencement 
of the civil wars, he had, thro” many dangers, difficulties, and loffes, ftill main- 
tained his loyalty : And was it credible, that now in his old age, eafy in his cir- 
cumftances, but difpirited by infirmities, he would belye the whole courfe of his 
life, and engage, againft his royal mafter, from whom he had ever received kind 
treatment, in the moft defperate and moft bloody of all confpiracies ? He remarked 
the infamy of the witnefles ; the contradigtions and abfurdities of their tefti- 
mony; the extreme indigence in which they had lived, tho’ engaged, as they pre- 
tended, in a confpiracy with Kings, Princes, and nobles; the credit and opulence, 
to which they were at prefent raifed. With a fimplicity and tendernefs more 
perfuafive than the greateft oratory, he ftill made proteftations of his innocence, 
and could not forbear, every moment, expreffing the moft lively furprize and in- 
dignation at the audacious impudence of the witnefles. 


Ir will juftly appear aftonifhing to us, as it did to Stafford himfelf, that the 
Peers, after a folemn trial of fix days, .fhould, by a majority of twenty-four 
voices, pronounce fentence againft him. He received -however with refignation 
the fatal verdi&. God’s holy name be praifed, was the only exclamation, which 
he uttered. When the high fteward told him, that the Peers would intercede with 
the King for remitting the more cruel and ignominious parts of the fentence, 
hanging and quartering ; he burft into tears: But he told the Lords, that he 
was moved to this weaknefs, by his fenfe of their goodnefs, not by any terror of 
that fate which he was doomed to fuffer. 

Ir is remarkable, that after Charles, as is ufual in fuch cafes, had remitted 
to Stafford the hanging and quartering, the two fheriffs, Betheland Cornith, ia- 
dulging their ewn republican humour, and complying with the prevalent fpirit 
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of dkeir party, ever jealous of Monarchy, ftarted a doubt with regard to the Chap. VI. 
King’s power of exercifing even this fmall degree of lenity. Since he cannot '°°* 
*¢ pardon the whole,” faid they, ‘* how can he have power to remit part of the 

** fentence ?” They propofed the doubt to both houfes: The Peers pronounced it 
fuperfluous ; and even the Commons, apprehenfive left a queftion of this nature 

might make way for Stafford’s efcapey gave this fingular anfwer, ‘* This Houfe 

“* is content, thatthe fheriffs do execute William late vifcount. Stafford by fever- 

** ing his head from his body only.’’ Nothing can be a ftronger proof of the fury 

of the times, than that lord Ruffel, notwichftanding the virtue and humanity of 

his character, feconded in the Houfe this barbarous fcruple of the theriffs, 


In the interval between the fentence and execution, many efforts were made to 
fhake the refolution of the infirm and aged prifoner, and to bring him to fome 
confeffion of that treafon, for which he was now condemned. It was even ru- 
moured, that he had confefled ; and the zealous partymen, who, no doubr, had 
fecretly, notwithftanding their credulity, entertained fome-fcruple with regard to 
the popith confpiracy, exprefféd great triumph on this occafion. But Stafford, 
when again called before the Houfe of Peers, difcovered many fchemes, which 
had been laid by himfelf and others for procuring a toleration to the Catholics, 
at leaft a mitigation of the penal laws, enacted againft them: And he protetted, 
that this was the fole treafon, of which:he had ever been guilty. 

STAFFORD now prepared himfelf for death with that intrepidity, which became 
his birth and ftation, and which was the natural refult of the innocence and inte- 
grity, which, during the courfe of a long life he had ever maintained: His 
mind feemed even to collect new force from the violence and oppreffion, under 
which he laboured. When going to execution, he called for a cloak to defend 2041 of pe. 
him againft the rigour of the feafon. ‘* Perhaps,’ faid he, *‘ I may fhake with cember. 
“© cold; but, I truft in God, not for fear.” On the feaffold, he continued with oes 
re-iterated and earneft affeverations, to make proteftations of his innocence: All tion, 
his fervour was exercifed on that point: When he mentioned the witneffes, whofe 
perjuries had bereaved him of life, his expreffions were full of mildnefs and of cha- 
rity. He folemnly difavowed all thofe immoral principles, which over-zealous Pro- 
teftants had afcribed without diftinction to the church of Rome: And he hoped, 
he faid that the time was now approaching, when the prefent delufion would be 
diffipated ; and when the force of truth, tho” late, would engage the whole 
world to make reparation to his injured honour. 

Tue populace, who had exulted at Stafford’s trial and condemnation, were 
now melted into tears, at the fight of that tender fortitude, which fhone forth in 
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each feature, and motion, and accent of this aged noble. Their profound filence 
was only interrupted by fighs and groans : With difficulty they found fpeech to 
affent to thofe proteftations of innocence, which he frequently repeated : ‘* We 
<¢ believe you, my lord! God blefs you, my lord!” Thefe expreffions with a 
faultering accent flowed from them. The executioner himfelf was touched with 
fympathy. Twice he lifted up the ax, with an intent to {trike the fatal blow ; 
and as often felt his refolution to fail him. A deep figh was heard to accompany 
his Jatt effort, which laid Stafford for ever at reft, All the fpeétators feemed to 
feel the blow. And when the-head was held up to them with the ufual cry, Tis 
is the head of a traitor, no clamour of affent was uttered. Pity, remorfe, and 
aftonithment had taken poffeffion of every heart, and difplayed itfelf in every 
countenance. , 

Turs is the laft blood which was fhed on account of the popith plot: An 
incident, which, for the credit of the nation, it were better to bury in eternal 
oblivion ; but which it is neceflary to perpetuate, as well to maintain the truth of 
hiftory, as to warn, if poffible, their pofterity and all mankind never again to fall 
into fo fhameful and fo barbarous a delufion, 

Tue execution of Stafford gratified the prejudices of the country party; but 
it contributed nothing to their power and fecurity : On the contrary, by exciting 
commiferation, it tended ftill farther to encreafe that difbelief of the whole plot, 
which began now to prevail. The Commons, therefore, not to lofe the prefent 
eccafion, refolved to make both friends and enemies fenfible of their authority. 
They paffed a bill for eafing the Proteftant Diffenters, and for repealing the per- 
fecuting ftatute of the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth : This laudable bill was likewife 
carried thro’ the Houle of Peers. The chief juftice was very obnoxious for dif- 
miffing the grand jury in an irregular manner, and thereby preventing that bold 
meafure of Shaftefbury and his friends, who had prefented the Duke as a Recu- 
fant. For this crime the Commons fent up an impeachment againft him; as alfo 
againtt Jones and Wefton, two of the judges, who, in fome fpeeches from the 
bench, had gone fo far as to give to many of the firft Reformers the denomina- 
tion of Fanatics. 

Tue King, in rejecting the exclufion bill, had theltered himfelf fecurely behind 
the authority of the Houfe of Peers; and the Commons had been deprived of the 
ufual pretence to attack the Sovereign himfelf, under colour of attacking his mini- 
{ters and counfellors. In profecution however of the fcheme, which he had formed, of 
throwing the blame on the Commons, in cafe of any rupture, he made them a new 
fpeech, After warning them, that a negle& of this opportunity would never be 
retrieved, he added thefe words: * I did promife you the fulleft fatisfaction, 
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«¢ which your hearts could with, for the fecurity of the proteftant religion, and 
‘© to concur with you in any remedies, which might confift with preferving the fuc- 
“¢ ceffion of the Crown in its due and legal courfe of defcent. I do again, with 
‘¢ the fame refervations, renew the fame promifes to you: And being thus ready 
‘© on my part to do all that can reafonably be expected from me, I fhould be glad 
“ to know from you, as foon as may be, how far I fhall be affifted by you, and 
‘© what it is you defire from me.” 

Tue moft reafonable ‘objection againft the limitations propofed by the King, 
is, that they introduced too confiderable an innovation in the government, and 
almoft totally annihilated the power of the Monarch. But confidering the prefent 
difpofition of the Commons and their leaders, we may fairly prefume, that. this 
objection would have fmall weight with them, and that their difguft againft the 
Court would rather incline them to diminifh than fupport regal authority. 
They ftill hoped, from the King’s urgent neceffities, and his ufual facility, that 
he would throw himfelf wholly into their hands; and that thus, without waiting 
for the acceffion of the Duke, they might immediately render themfelves abfolute 
mafters of the government. The Commons, therefore, befides infifting ftill on 


the exclufion, proceeded to bring in bills of a very important, and fome of them theCommons: 


of a very alarming nature: One to renew the triennial act, which had been fo 
inadvertently repealed in the beginning of the reign: A fecond to make the office 
of judge during good behaviour: A third to declare the levying of money, without 
confent of Parliament, to be high treafon: A fourth to order an affociation for the 
fafety of his Majefty’s perfon, for defence of the proteftant religion, for the prefer- 
vation of the proteftant fubj<éts againft all invafions and oppofition whatfoever, 
and for preventing the Duke of York, or any Papift, fiom fucceeding to the Crown. 
The memory of the covenant was too recent for men to overlook the confequen- 
ces of fuch an affociation: And the King, who was particularly converfant in Da- 
vila, could not fail of recolleGting a memorable foreign inftance to fortify this do- 
meftic experience. 

Tue Commons alfo paffed many votes, which, tho’ they had not the authority 
of laws, ferved however to difcover the temper and difpofition of the Houfe. 
They voted, that whoever had advifed his Majefty to refufe the exclufion bill, 
were promoters of popery and enemies to the King and kingdom. In another 
vote, they named the marquefs of Worcefter, the earls of Clarendon, Feverfham, 
and Halifax, Laurence Hyde, and Edward Seymour, as thofe dangerous enemies, 
and they requefted his Majefty to remove them from his perfon and councils for 
ever: They voted, that, till the exclufion bill was paffed, they could not, con- 
fiftent with the truft repofed in them, grant the King any manner of fupply. And 
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and preferve himfelf independent, they paffed another vote, in which they declared, 
that whoever fhould hereafter lend, by way of advance, any money upon thofe 
branches of the King’s revenue, arifing from cuftoms, excife, or hearth money, 

Id be judged a hinderer of the fitting of Parliament, and be refponfible for 
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Tur King might prefume, that the Peers, who had rejected the exclufion bill, 
would {till continue to defend theTbrone, and that none of the dangerous bills, intro- 
duced into the other Houfe, would ever be prefented for the royal affent and appro- 
bation. But as there remained no hopes of bringing the Commons to any compofure, 
and as their farther fitting ferved only to keep faction alive, and to perpetuate the 
general ferment of the nation, he came fecretly to a refolution of proroguing them. 
They got intelligence about a quarter of an hour before the black rod came to their 
door. Not to lofe fuch precious time, they paffed in a very tumultuous manner 
fome very extraordinary refolutions. They voted, that whofoever advifed his Ma- 
jefty to prorogue this Parliament, to any other purpofe than in order to pafs the bill 
of exclufion, was a betrayer of the King, of the: proteftant religion, and of the king- 
dom of England; a promoter of the French intereft, and a penfioner of France: 
That thanks be given to the city of London for their manifeft loyalty and for their 
care and vigilance in the prefervation of the King and of the proteftant religion : 
That itis the opinion of this Houfe, that that city was burned in the year 1666 by 
the Papifts, defigning thereby to introduce arbitrary power and popery into the 
kingdom : T/a¢ humble application be made to his Majefty to reftore the duke of 
Monmouth to all his offices and commands, from which, it appears to the Houfe, 
he had been removed by the influence of the duké of York. And shat it is the opi- 
nion of the Houfe, that the profecution of the Proteftant diffenters upon the penal 
laws is at this time grievous to the fubject, a weakening of the proteftant interelt, 
an encouragement of popery, and dangerous to the peace of the kingdom. 


Tue King paffed fome laws of no great importance: But the bill for repealing 
the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth, he privately ordered the clerk of the Crown not to 
prefent to him. By this artifice, which was equally difobliging to the country 
party as if the bill had been rejeéted, and at the fame time implied fome meannefs 
and timidity in the King, that falutary a¢t was for the prefent eluded. The King 
had often of himfelf attempted, and fometimes by irregular means, to give indul- 
gence to Nonconformifts : but befides, that he had ufually expected to compre- 
hend the Catholics in this liberty, the prefent refractory difpofition of the Seétaries 


had much incenfed him againft them, and he was ftill refolved, if poffible, to keep 
them at mercy, 
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Tue laft votes of the Commons feemed to be an attempt of forming indiredtly an 
affociation againft the Crown, after they found, that their affociation bill could not 
pafs: The diffenting intereft, the city, and the duke of Monmouth, they endea- 
voured to conneét with the country party. A civil war indeed never appeared fo 
likely as at prefent ; and it was high time for the King to diffolve a Parliament, 
which feemed to have entertained fuch dangerous projects. Soon after, he fum- 
moned another. Tho’ he obferved, that the country party had eftablifhed their 
intereft fo ftrongly in all the eleGting burroughs, that he could not hope for any dif- 
pofition more favourable in the new Parliament, this expedient was ftill a profecu- 
tion of his former project, of trying every method, by which he might form an 
accommodation with the Commons: And if all failed, he hoped, that he could 
the better juftify to his people, at leaft to his party, a final breach with them. 


Iv had always been much regreted by the Royalifts during the civil wars, that 
the Long Parliament had been affembled at Weftminfter, and had thereby received 
force and encouragement from the neighbourhood of a potent and factious city, 
which had zealoufly embraced their patty. Tho’ the King was now pofiefied of 
guards, which, in fome meafure, over-awed the populace, he was determined {till 
farther to obviate all inconvenience; and he fummoned the new Parliament to meet 
at Oxford. The city of London fhowed how juft a jadgment he had formed of 
their difpofition. Befides re-eleéting the fame members, they voted thanks to 
them for their former behaviour, in endeavouring to difcover the depth of the horrid 
and hellifb popith plot, and to exclude the Duke of York, the principal caufe of the 
ruin and mifery, impending over the nation. Monmouth with fifteen Peers pré- 
fented a petition againft affembling the Parliament at Oxford, ‘* where the two 
‘© Houfes,” they faid, ** could not be in fafety; but would be eafily expofed to the 
«‘ {words of the Papifts and their adherents, of whom too many had crept into his 
«© Majefty’s guards.” Thefe infinuations, which ftruck fo evidently at the King 
himfelf, were not calculated to perfuade him, but to inflame the people. 


Tue Exclufionifts might have concluded, both from the King’s diffolution of the 
laft Parliament, and from his fummoning of the prefent to meet at Oxford, that he 
was determined to maintain his declared refolution of rejecting their favourite bill : 
But they ftill flattered themfelves, that his urgent neceffities would influence his eafy 
temper, and finally gain them the afcendant. The leaders came to Parliament, at- 
tended not only with their fervants, but with numerous bands of their followers and 
partizans, The four city members in particular were followed by great multitudes, 
wearing ribbons, in which were woven thefe words, No Popery! No Slavery! The 
King had his guards regularly muftered: His party likewife endeavoured to make 
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a fhow of their ftrength: And on the whole, the affembly at Oxford bore more the 
appearance of a tumultuous Polifh dict, than of a regular Englifh Parliament. 

Tue King, who had hitherto employed the moft gracious expreffions to all his 
Parliaments, particularly the two laft, thought propef to addrefs himfelf to the pre- 
fent, in a more authoritative manner. He complained of the unwarrantable pro- 
ceedings of the former Houfe of Commons; and faid, that, as he would never ufe 
arbitrary government himfelf, neither would he ever fuffer it in others. By calling 
however this Parliament fo foon, he had {ufficiently fhown, that no paft irregulari- 
ties could infpire him with a prejudice again{t thofe affemblies. He now afforded 
them, he added, another opportunity of providing for the public fafty ; and to all 
the world had given one evidence more, that on his part he had not neglected the 
duty incumbent on him. 

Tur Commons were not over-awed with the magifterial air of the King’s fpeech. 
They confifted almoft entirely of the fame members; they chofe the fame fpeaker ; 
and they inftantly fell into the fame meafures, the impeachment of Danby, the re- 
peal of the perfecuting ftatute of Elizabeth, the enquiry into the popith plot, and 
the bill of exclufion. So violent were they on this laft article, that no expedient, 
however plaufible, could fo much as be hearkened to. Ernely, one of the King’s 
minifters, propofed, that the Duke fhould be banifhed, during life, five hundred 
miles from England, and that on the King’s demife the next heir thould be confti- 
tuted regent, with regal power: Yet even this expedient, which left the Duke only 
the bare title of King, could not, tho’ feconded by Sir Thomas Lyttelton and Sir 
Thomas Mompefion, obtain the attention of the Houfe. The paft difappointments 
of the country party, and the oppofition made by the court, had only rendered them 
more united, more haughty, and more determined. No other method but their 
own, of excluding the Duke, could give them any fatisfaction. 

Tere was one Fitz-harris, an Irifh Catholic, who had infinuated himéfelf into 
the dutchefs of Portfmouth’s acquaintance, and had been very bufy in conveying to 
her intelligence of any libel wrote by the country party, or of any defigns enter- 
tained againft her or againft the court. For fervices of this kind, and perhaps too, 
from a regard to his father, Sir Edward Fitz-harris, who had been an eminent roy- 
alift, he had received from the King a prefent of 250 pounds. This man met with 
one Everard, a Scotfman, a fpy of the exclufionifts, and an informer of the popifh 
plot ; and he propofed to him to write a libel againft the King, the Duke, and the 
whole adminiftration. What Fitz-harris’s intentions were, cannot well be afcer- 
tained : It is probable, as he afterwards afferted, that he meant to carry this libel 


to his patron, the dutchefs, and to make a merit of the difcovery. Everard, who 
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fufpected fome other defign, and who was pleafed on his fide to have the merit of a Chap. VI, 
difcovery with his patrons, refolved to betray his friend: He pofted Sir William tage 
Waller, a noted juftice of peace, and two perfons more behind the hangings, and 
gave them an opportunity of feeing and hearing the whole tranfaction. The libel, 
fketched out by Fitz-harris, and executed partly by him, partly by Everard, was 
the moft furious, indecent, and outragious performance imaginable; and fuch as 
was fitter to hurt than ferve any party, which fhould be fo imprudent as to adopt it. 
Waller carried the intelligence to the King, and obtained a warrant for committing 
Fitz-harris, who happened, at that very time, to have a copy of the libel in his 
pocket. Finding himfelf now delivered over to the law, he refolved to pay court 
to the popular party, who were alone able to protect him, and by whom he ob- 
ferved almoft all trials to be governed and directed. He faid, that he had been 
employed by the court to write the libel, in order to throw the odium of it on the 
exclufionifts: But this account, which was within the bounds of credibility, he 
difgraced by circumftances, which were altogether abfurd and improbable. The 
intention of the minifters, he faid, was to fend about copies to all the heads of the 
country party ; and the moment they received them, they were to be arrefted, and 
a confpiracy to be imputed to them, That he might merit favour by ftill more 
important intelligence, he commenced a difcoverer of the great popifh plot; and 
he failed not to confirm all the tremendous circumftances, infifted on by his prede- 
ceffors. He faid, that the fecond Dutch war was entered into with a View of ex- 
tirpating the proteftant religion, both abroad and at home; that father Parry, a 
jefuit, on the difappointment by the peace, told him, that the Catholics refolved 
to deftroy the King, and had even engaged the Queen in that defign; that the 
envoy of Modena offered him 10,000 pounds to kill the King, and upon his refufal 
the envoy faid, that the dutchefs of Mazarine, who was as expert at poifoning as 
her fifter, the countefs of Soiffons, would, with a little phial, execute that defign ; 
that upon the King’s death the army in Flanders were to come over, and maflacre 
the Proteftants; that money was raifed in Italy for recruits and fupplies, and there 
fhould be no more Parliaments; and that the Duke was privy to this whole plan, 
and had even entered into the defign of Godfrey’s murder, which was afterwards 
executed in the manner related by Prance. 

Tur popular leaders had, all along, been very defirous of having an accufation 
againft the Duke; and tho’ Oates and Bedloe, in their firft intelligence, had not 
dared to go fo far, both Dugdale and Dangerfield had afterwards been encouraged 
to fupply fo material a defeét, by comprehending him in the confpiracy. The 
Commons, therefore, finding that Fitz-harris was alfo willing to ferve this pur- 
pofe, were not afhamed to adopt his evidence, and refolved for that end to fave 
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him from the deftruétion, with which he was at prefent threatened. The King 
had removed him from the city prifon, where he was expofed to be tampered 
with by the exclufionitts ; had fent him to the Tower; and had ordered him to 
be profecuted by an indictment at common law. In order to prevent his trial, and 
execution, an impeachment was ted by the Commons againft him, and fent up 
tothe Lords. ‘That they might fhow the greater contempt of the Court, they or- 
dered, by way of derifion, that the impeachment fhould be carried up by fecretary 
Jenkins; who was fo provoked by the intended affront, that he at firft refufed obe- 
dience ; tho’ afterwards, being threatened with commitment, he was induced to 
comply. The Lords voted to remit the affair to the ordinary courts of judicature, 
before whom, as the attorney-general informed them, it was already determined to 
try Fitz-harris. The Commons maintained, that the Peers were obliged to receive 
every impeachment from the Commons ; and this indeed feems to have been the 
frit inftance of their refufal: They therefore voted, that the Lords, in rejecting 
their impeachment, had denied juftice, and had violated the conftitution of Parlia- 
ment. They alfo declared, that whatever inferior court fhould proceed againft 
Fitz-harris, or any one that lay under impeachment, would be guilty of a high 
breach of privilege. Great heats were likely to enfue and as the King found no 
likelikood of any better temper in the Commons, he gladly laid hold of the oppor- 
tunity, afforded by a quarrel between the two Houfes, and he proceeded to a dif- 
folution of the Parliament. The fecret was fo well kept, that the Commons had 
no intimation of it, till the black rod came to their door, and fummoned them to 
attend the King at the Houfe of Peers. 


Tus vigorous meafure, tho’ it might have been forefeen, excited fuch aftonifh- 
ment in the country party, as deprived them of all fpirit, and reduced them to ab- 
folute defpair. ‘They were fenfible, tho’ too late, that the King had finally taken 
hig refolution, and was determined to endure any extremity rather than fubmit to 
thofe terms, which they had refolved to impofe upon him. They found, that he 
had patiently waited till affairs fhould come to full maturity ; and having now ea- 
gaged anational party onhis fie, had boldly fet his enemies at defiance, No Par- 
liaments, they knew, would be fummoned for fome years; and during that long 
interval, the Court, tho’ perhaps at the head of an inferior party, yet being poffef- 
fed of all authority, would have every advantage over a body, difperfed and difu- 
nited. Thefe reflections crowded upon every one; and all the exclufionifts were 
terrified, left,Charles fhould. fecond the blow by fome action more violent, and 
immediately take vengeance on them for their long and obftinate oppofition to his 


meafures, The King on his part was no lefs apprehenfive, Icft defpair might en- 
age 
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gage them to have recourfe to force, and make fome fudden attempt upon his per- 
fon. Both parties therefore hurried away from Oxford ; and in an inftant, that 
city, fo crowded and bufy, was left in its ufual emptinefs and tranquillity. 


Tue court party gathered force from the difperfion and aftonifhment of their 
antagonifts, and adhered more firmly to the King, whofe refolutions, they now faw, 
could be entirely depended on. The violence of the exclufionifts were every where 
exclaimed againft and aggravated ; and even the reality of the plot, that great 
engine of their authority, was openly called in queftion. The clergy efpecially 
were bufy in this great revolution; and being moved, partly by their own fears, 
partly by the infinuations of the Court, they reprefented all their antagonifts as 
Seétaries and Republicans, and rejoiced in efcaping all thofe perils, which they be- 
lieved to have been hanging over them. Principles, the moft oppofite to civil 
liberty, were every where inforced from the pulpit 5 and adopted in numerous 
addreffes ; where the King was flattered in his prefent meafures, and congratulated 
on his efcape from Parliaments. Could words have been depended on, the nation 
appeared to be running faft into voluntary fervitude, and feemed even ambitious 
of refigning into the King’s hands all the privileges, tranfmitted to them, thro’ fo 
many ages, by their gallant anceftors. 

Bur Charles had fagacity enough to diftinguifh between men’s real internal fen- 
timents, and the Janguage, which zeal and oppofition to a contrary faction may 
fometimes extort from them. Notwithftanding all thefe profeffions of duty and 
obedience, he was refolved not to truft, for a long time, the people with a new elec- 
tion, but to depend intirely on his own ceconomy for alleviating thofe necefiities, 
under which he laboured. Great retrenchments were made in the houfhold: Even 
his favourite navy was neglected: Tangiers, tho’ it had coft great fums of money, 
was a few years after abandoned and demolifhed. The mole wasentirely deftroyed ; 
and the garrifon, being brought over to England, ferved to augment that fmall 
army, which the King relied on, as one folid bafis of his authority. It had been 
happy for the nation, had Charles ufed his victory with juftice and moderation, 
equal to the prudence and dexterity, with which he obtained it. 

Tue firft ftep, taken by the Court, was the trial of Fitz-harris. Doubts were 
raifed by the jury with regard to their power of trying him, after the concluding 
vote of the Commons: But the judges took upon them to decide the queftion in the 
affirmative ; and the jury were obliged to proceed. The writing the libel was clearly 
proved upon Fitz-harris: The only queftion was with regard to his intentions, 
He afferted, that he was a fpy of the Court, and had accordingly carried the libel 
to the dutchefs of Portfmouth ; and he was defirous, that the jury fhould, in this 
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tranfaction, confider him as a cheat, not as a traitor. He failed however fome- 
what in the proof; and was brought in guilty of treafon by the jury. 

Finpinc himfelf entirely in the hands of the King, he now retracted all his 
former impoftures with regard to the popifh plot, and even endeavoured to attone 
for them by new impoftures againft the country party. He affirmed, that thefe 
fictions had been extorted from him by the fuggeftion and artifices of Treby the 
recorder, and of Bethel and Cornith, the two fheriffs. This account he perfifted 
+ even at his execution; and tho’ men knew, that nothing could be depended 
on, which came from one fo corrupt, and fo loft to all fenfe of honour ; yet were 
they inclined, from his perfeverance, to rely fomewhat more on his veracity in 
thefe lat affeverations. But it appears that his wife had fome connections with 
Mrs. Wall, the favourite maid of the dutchefs of Portfmouth ; and Fitz-harris 
hoped, if he perfifted in a {tory agreeable to. the Court, that fome favour might 
on that account be fhown to his family. 

Ir is amufing to refle&t on the feveral lights, in which this ftory has been repre- 
fented by the oppofite factions. The country party affirmed, that Fitz-harris had 
been employed by the Court, in order to throw the odium of the libel on the ex- 
clufionifts, and thereby give rife to a proteftant plot : The court party maintained, 
that the exclufionifts had found out Fitz-harris, a fpy of the minifters, and had fet 
him upon this undertaking, from an intention of loading the Court with the impu- 
tation of fuch a defign upon the exclufionifts. Rather than acquit their antagonifts, 
both fides were willing to adopt an account the moft intricate and incredible. 
It was a ftrange fituation, in which the people, at that time, were placed ; to be 
every day tortured with thefe perplexed ftories, and inflamed with fuch dark fuf- 
picions againft their fellow-citizens, This was no lefs than the fifteenth falfe plot, 
or fham plot, as they were then called, with which the court, it was imagined, 
had endeavoured to load their adverfaries *. 

Tue country party had intended to make ufe of Fitz-harris’s evidence againft 
the Duke and the Catholics; and his execution was therefore a great mortification 
to them. But the King and his minifters were refolved not to be contented with 
fo flender an advantage. They were determined to profecute the victory, and to 
employ againft the exclufionifls thofe very offenfive arms, however unfair, which 
that party had laid up in ftore againft their antagonifts. The whole gang of fpies, 
witneffes, informers, fuborners, who had fo long been fupported and encouraged by 
the leading patriots, finding now that the King was entirely mafter, turned fhort 
upon their old patrons, and offered their fervice to the minifters. To the difgrace 
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of the Court and of the age, they were received with hearty welcome; and their Chap. VI. 
teftimony or rather perjury made ufe of, in order to commit legal murder upon ——-1681. 
the oppofite party. With an air of triumph and derifion it was afked, “* Are 

** not thefe men good witneffes, who have eftablithed the popifh plot, upon whofe 

** teftimony Stafford and fo many Catholics have been executed, and whom you 

“* yourfelves have fo long celebrated as men of credit and veracity? You have 

“* admitted them into your bofom : They are beft acquainted with your treafons : 

** They are determined in another fhape to ferve their King and country : And 

“* you cannot complain, that the fame meafure, which you meted to others, 

‘* fhould now, by a righteous doom or vengeance, be meafured out to you.” 


Ir is certain, that the principle of retaliation may ferve in fome cafes as a full 
apology, in others as an alleviation, for a conduét which would otherwife be ex- 
pofed to great blame. But thefe infamous arts, which poifon juftice in its very 
fource, and break all the bands of human fociety, are fo deteftable and danger- 
ous, that no pretence of retaliation can be pleaded as an apology, or even an alle- 
Viation for the crime incurred by them. On the contrary, the greater indignation 
the King and his minifters felt, when formerly expofed to the perjuries of aban- 
doned men, the more reluétance fhould they now have difcovered again{t em- 
ploying the fame inftruments of vengeance upon their antagonitts. 

Tue firft perfon, on whom the minifters fell, was one College, a London joiner, 
who had become extremely noted for his zeal againft popery, and was very much 
connected with Shaftefbury and all the leaders of the country party: For as they 
relied much upon the populace, men of College’s rank and ftation were very ufe- 
ful to them. College had been in Oxford armed with fword and piftol during 
the fitting of the Parliament ; and this was made the foundation of his crime. It 
was pretended that a confpiracy had been entered into to feize the King’s perfon, 
and retain him in confinement, till he fhould make the conceffions demanded of 
him. The fheriffs of London were in {trong oppofition to the Court ; and it was 
not ftrange, that the grand jury named by them rejected the bill again College. 
The prifoner was therefore fent to Oxford, where the treafon was faid to have been 
committed. Lord Norris, a courtier, was fheriff of the county; and the inha- 
bitants were in general extremely devoted to the court party. A jury was named, 
confifting entirely of Royalifts; and tho’ they were men of credit and charac- 
ter, yet fuch was the factious rage, which prevailed, that little juftice could be ex- 
pected by the prifoner. Some papers, containing hints and direétions for his defence, 
were taken from him, as he was conduéted to his trial: An iniquity, which fome 
pretended to juftify by alleging, that a like violence had been committed againft a 
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prifoner during the fury of the popifh plot. Such wild notions of retaliation 
were at that time propagated by the court party. 

Tue witneffes produced againft College were Dugdale, Turbervile, Haynes, 
Smith ; men who had before given evidence againft the Catholics, and whom 
the jury, for that very reafon, regarded as the moft perjured lyars. College, - 
tho’ befet with fo many toils, opprefied with fo many iniquities, defended him- 
felf with fpirit, courage, capacity, prefence of mind ; and he invalidated the 
evidence of the Crown, by the moft convincing arguments and the moft un- 
doubted teftimony: Yet did the jury, after half an hour’s deliberation, bring 
in a verdi& againft him. The inhuman fpectators received the news with a 
thout of applaufe: But the prifoner was nowife difmayed. At his execution, he 
maintained the fame manly fortitude, and {till denied the crime imputed to him. 
His whole conduét and demeanour prove him to have been a man led aftray only 
by the fury of the times, and to have been governed by a very honeft, but indif- 
creet zeal for his country and his religion. 

Tuus the two parties, actuated by mutual rage, but cooped up within the nar- 
row limits of the law,, levelled with poifoned daggers the moft deadly blows: a+ 
gainft each other’s breaft, and buried in their factious divifions all regard to 
truth, honour, and morality. 
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foreign affairs ——King’s ficknefs and death,-and charatter. 


HEN the Cabal entered into the myfterious alliance with France, they 

, took care to remove the duke of Ormond from the committee of foreign 
affairs; and nothing tended farther to encreafe the national jealoufy, entertained 
againtt 
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againft the new meafures, than to fee a man of fo much loyalty, as well as probity Chap. VII. 
and honour, excluded from all their councils. They had even fo great intereft — '°8 
with the King as to get Ormond recalled from the government of Ireland ; and 
lord Robarts, afterwards earl of Radnor, fucceded him in that important employ- 
ment. Lord Berkeley fucceeded Robarts; and the earl of Effex, Berkeley. At 
laftin the year 1677, Charles caft his eyes again upon Ormond, whom he had fo 
long neglected ; and fent him over lieutenant to Ireland, <* I have done every 
** thing,” faid the King, ‘¢ to difoblige that man; but it is not in my power to 
*¢ make him my enemy.’? Ormond, during his difgrace, had never joined the 
malecontents, nor encouraged thofe clamours, which, with too much reafon, but 
often for bad purpofes, were raifed againft the King’s meafures. He even 
thought it his duty, regularly, tho’ with dignity, to pay his court at Whitehall; 
and to prove that his attachments were founded on gratitude, inclination and prin- 
ciple, not on any temporary advantages. All the expreffions, which dropped from 
him, while neglected by the Court, fhowed more of good humour, than any 
prevalence of fpleen and indignation. ‘* I can do you no fervice,’’ faid he to his 
friends, ‘* I have only the power left by my applications to do you fome hurt.” 
When colonel Cary Dillon folicited him to fecond his pretenfions at Court, and 
urged that he had no friends but God and his grace. ‘* Alas! poor Cary,” re- 
plied the duke, ** I pity thee: Thou couldft not have two friends, that poffefs lefs 
‘¢ intereft at Court. I am thrown by,” faid he, on another occafion, “ like an old 
‘* rufty clock ,; yet even that neglected machine twice in twenty-four hours points 
“ right.” 

Wuen Charles found it his intereft to fhow favour to the old Royalifts and to 
the church of England, Ormond, who was extremely revered by that whole 
party, could not fail of recovering, together with the government of Ireland, his 
former credit and authority. His adminiftration, when lord lieutenant, was cor- 
refpondent to the general tenor of his life; and tended equally to promote the 
intereft of Prince and people, of Proteftant and Catholic. Ever firmly attached 
to the eftablifhed religion, he was able, even during thefe jealous times, to efcape 
{ufpicion, tho’ he gratified not vulgar prejudices by any perfecution of the popith 
party. He encreafed the revenue of Ireland to three hundred thoufand pounds a 
year: He maintained a regular army of ten thoufand men: He fupported a well 
difciplined militia of twenty thoufand; And tho’ the act of fettlement had fo far 
been infringed, that Catholics were permitted to live in corporate towns, they 
were guarded with fo careful an eye, that the moft timorous Proteftant never ap- 
prehended any danger from them. 

Tue chief obje& of Effex’s ambition was toreturn to the ftation of lord lieutenant, 
where he had behaved with honourand integrity ; Shaftefbury and Buckingham bore 
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I. an extreme hatred to Ormond; both from perfonal and party confiderations: The 


ereat aim of the anti-courtiers was to throw reflections on every part of the 
King’s government. It could be no furprize, therefore, to the lord lieutenant to 
learn, that his adminiftration was attacked in Parliament, particularly by Shaftef- 
bury ; but he had the fatisfaction, at the fame time, to hear of the keen, tho’ 
polite defence, made by his fon, the generous Offory. After juftifying feverat 
particulars of Ormond’s adminiftration againft that intriguing patriot, Offory pro- 
ceeded in the following words: ‘ Having fpoke of what the lord lieutenant has 
«< done, I prefume, with the fame truth, to tell your lordfhips what he has not done, 
«© Te never advifed the breaking of the triple league; he never advifed the fhut= 
“© ting up of the Exchequer; he never advifed the declaration for a toleration; 
““ he never advifed the falling out with the Dutch and the joining with France: 
«© He was not the author of that moft excellent pofition Delenda eft Carthago, 
‘© that Holland, a proteftant-country, fhould, contrary to the true intereft of Eng- 
<< land, be totally deftroyed. I beg, that your lordfhips will be fo juft as to 
“< judge of my father and all men, according to their actions and their councils.” 
Thefe few fentences, pronounced by a plain and gallant foldier, noted for probity, 
had a furprizing effet upon the audience, and confounded all the rhetoric of his 
eloquent and faétious adverfary. The prince of Orange, who eftcemed the for- 
mer character as much as he defpifed the latter, could not forbear congratulating 
by letter the earl of Offory on this new fpecies of vitory, which he had obtained. 


Ossory, tho” he ever kept at a great diftance from faction, was the moft popular 
man in the kingdom ; tho” he never made any compliance with the corrupt views 
of the Court, was extremely beloved and refpeéted by the King. An univerfal 
grief appeared on his death, which happened about this time, and which the po- 
pulace, as is ufual wherever they are much affected, foolifhly afcribed to poifon. 
Ormond bore the lofs.with patience and dignity ; tho’ he ever retained a pleafing, 
however melancholy, fenfe of the fignal merit of Offory. . ** I would not ex- 
“© change my dead fon,” faidhe, “ for any living fon in Chriftendom.” 

Tuese particularities may appear a digreflion; but ’tis with pleafure, I own; 
that Irelax myfelf for a moment in the contemplation of thefe humane and vir- 
tuous characters, amidft that fcene of fury and faGtion, fraud and violence, in which 
at prefent our narration has unfortunately engaged us. 


Besipes the general intereft of the country party to decry the conduct of alt 
the King’s minifters, the prudent and peaceable adminiftration of Ormond was in 
a particular manner difpleafing to them. Ia England, where the Catholics were 
fcaree one to a hundred, means had been found to excite an univerfal panic, on 
account of infurrections and even maffacres, projected by that fect; and it could 

noe 
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not but feem ftrange that in Ireland, where they exceeded the Proteftants ten to 
one, there fhould no fymptoms appear of any combination or confpiracy. Such 
an incident, when duly confidered, might even in England fhake the credit of the 
plot, and diminith the authority of thofe leaders, who had fo long, with fuch in- 
duftry, inculcated the belief of it on the nation. Rewards therefore were pub- 
lifhed in Ireland to any that would bring intelligence or become witnefles ; and 
fome profligates were fent over to that kingdom, with a commiffion to feek out 
evidence againft the Catholics. Under pretence of fearching for arms or papers, 
they broke into houfes, and plundered them: They threw innocent men into 
prifon, and took bribes for their releafe: And after all their diligence, it was with 
difficulty, that that country, commonly fertile enough in witnefies, could furnith 
them with any fit for their purpofe. ) 

Ar laft,. a certain Fitzgerald. appeared, followed by two Macnamaras, Ivey; 
Sanfon, Dennis, Bourke, and fome others. Thefe men were immediately fent 
over to England; and tho’ they poffeffed neither character, fufficient to gain-belief 
even for truth, nor fenfe to invent a credible falfhood, they were carefled, re+ 
warded, fupported, and recommended by the earl of Shaftefbury. Oliver Plun- 
ket, the titular primate of Ireland, a man of very peaceable difpofitions, was con- 
demned and executed. upon fuch teftimony. And the Oxford-Parliament entered 
fo far into the matter as to vote, that they were entirely fatisfied in the reality of 
the borrid and damnable Irifh plot. But fuch decifions, tho’ at firft regarded as in- 
fallible, had now loft much of their authority ; and the public ftill remained fome- 
what indifferent and incredulous. 

Aster the diffolution of the Parliament, and the fubfequent victory of the 
Royalifts, Shaftefbury’s evidences, with Turberville, Smith, and others, ad- 
drefied themfelves to the minifters, and gave information of high treafon againft 
their former patron. It is fufficiently fcandalous, that intelligence, conveyed by 
fuch men, fhould have been attended to; but there is fome reafon to think, that 
the Court agents, nay the minifters, nay the King himfelf *, went farther, and 
were active in endeavouring, tho’ in vain, to find_more reputable perfons to fup- 
port the blafted credit of the Irith witneffes. Shaftefbury was committed. to 
prifon, and his indi€tment was prefented to the grand jury. The new fheriffs of 
London, Shute and Pilkington, were engaged as deeply as their predeceffors:in the 
country party ; and they took care to name a jury extremely devoted to the fame 
caufe;. A precaution quite requifite, when it was fcarce poffible to find men indif- 


ferent or attached to neither party. As far as fwearing could go, the treafon was - 


clearly proved againft Shaftefbury ; or rather fo clearly as to merit ao kind of cre- 


* See captain Wilkinfon’s Narrative. 
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dit or attention. That veteran leader of a party, enured from his early youth to 
faction and intrigue, to cabals and confpiracies, was reprefented as opening with- 
out referve his treafonable intentions to thefe obfcure banditti, and throwing out 
fuch violent and outrageous reproaches upon the King, as none but men of low 
education, like themfelves, could be fuppofed to employ. The draught of an af- 
fociation, itis true, againft popery and the Duke, was found in ShafteiSury’s ca- 
binet; and dangerous inferences might be drawn from many claufes of that paper. 
But it did not appear, that it had been framed by Shaftefbury, or fo much as ap- 
proved by him. And as projects of an affociation had been propofed in’ Parlia- 
ment, it was very natural for that nobleman to be thinking ef fome plan, which 
it might be proper to lay before that affembly. The grand jury, therefore, after 
weighing all thefe circumftances, rejected the indictment; and the people, who 
attended the hall, teftified their joy, by the loudeft acclamations, which were 
echoed thro’ the whole city. 

Asourt this time a fcheme of oppreffion was laid in Scotland, after a manner 
{till more flagrant, againft a nobleman much lefs obnoxious than Shaftefbury 3 
and as that country was reduced almoft to a ftate of total fubjeCion, the project 
had the fortune to fucceed. 

Tue earl of Argyle, from his youth, had diftinguifhed himfelf by his loyalty, 
and his attachment to the royal family. ‘Tho’ his father- was head of the Co- 
venanters, he refufed to concur in any of their meafures ; and when a commiffion 
of colonel was given him by the convention of ftates, he forbore to a&t upon it, 
till it fhould be ratified by the King. By his refpeétful behaviour, as well as by 
his fervices, he made himfelf very acceptable to Charles, when.that Prince was in 
Scotland ; and even after the battle of Worcefter, all the misfortunes, which at- 
tended the royal caufe, could not engage him to defert it. Under Middleton he 
obftinately perfevered to harrafs and infeft the victorious Englifh; and it was not 
till he received orders from that general, that he would fubmit to accept of a ca- 
pitulation. Such jealoufy of his loyal attachments was entertained by the Com- 
monwealth and Protector, that a pretence was foon after fallen upon to commit 
him to prifon; and his confinement was rigoroufly continued till the reftoration. 
The King, fenfible of his fervices, had remitted to him his father’s forfeiture, 
and created him earl of Argyle ; and when a moft unjuft fentence was pafied up- 
on him by the Scots Parliament, Charles had anew remitted it. In the fubfe- 
quent part of the reign, Argyle behaved himfelf dutifully ; and tho’ he feemed not 
difpofed to go.all lengths with the Court, he always appeared, even in his opp0- 
fition, a man of mild difpofitions and peaceable deportment, 
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A PaRtramenT was fummoned at Edinburgh this fummer, and the Duke was Chap. VIL. 
appointed commiffioner. Befides granting money to the King and voting the in- 2681. 
defeafible right of fucceffion, this Parliament enacted a teft, which all perfons, 
poffefied of offices, civil, military, or ecclefiaftical, were bound totake. In this 
teft, the King’s Supremacy was affirmed, the covenant renounced, paflive obedi- 
ence affe: “*d to, and all obligations difclaimed of endeavouring any alterations in 
church or ftate. This was the ftate of the teft, as propofed by the courtiers 5 
but the country party propofed alfo a claufe of adherence to the proteftant religion, 
which could not with decency be refufed. The whole was of an enormous length 
confidered as an oath; and what was worfe, a confeflion of faith was there rati- 
fied, which had been impofed a little after the reformation, and which contained a 
great many articles, altogether forgot by the Parliament and nation. Among others, 
the doétrine of refiftance was inculcated ; fo that the teft, being voted ina hurry, 
was found on examination to be a medley of contradiction and abfurdity. Several 
perfons, the-moft attached to the Crown, fcrupled to take it: The bifhops and 
many of the clergy remonftrated: The earl of Queenfberry refufed to {wear, 
except he might be allowed to add an explanation: And even the privy council 
thought it neceflary to publifh for general fatisfaction a folution of fome difficul- 
ties, attending the teft, 

Tuo’ the courtiers could not reject the claufe of adherence to the proteftant 
religion, they propofed, as a requifite mark. of refpect, that all Princes of the 
blood fhould be exempted from taking that oath, This exception was zealoufly 
oppofed by Argyle, who obferved, that the fole danger to be dreaded for the pro- 
teftant religion muft proceed from the perverfion of the royal family. By infifting 
on fuch topics, ,he drew on himfelf the fecret indignation of the Duke, of which 
he foon felt the fatal effects. 


Wuen Argyle took the teft as a privy counfellor, he fubjoined, in the Duke’s 
prefence, an explanation, which he had beforehand communicated to that Prince,. 
and which he believed to have been approved by him. It was in. thefe words. 
<< [ have confidered the teft, and am very defirous of giving obedience as far.as 
“¢ Jcan. I am confident, that the Parliament never intended to impofe: contra- 
« diGtory\oaths ; Therefore I think no man can explain it but for himfelf Ac- 
se) |p aly, [take it as far as it is confiftent with itfelf, and the proteftant religion. 
“ And I do declare, that I mean not to bind vp mylelf, in my ftation, and in a 
‘+ lawful way, from withing and endeavouring any alteration, which I think to the 
<< advantage of church or ftate, and not repugnant to the proteftant religion and 
«my loyalty: And this I underftand as a part of my oath.” The Duke, as was 

natural, 
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Chap. Vir. natural, heard thefe words with great tranquillity : No one took the leaft offence ; 
1681. Argyle was admitted to fit that day in council: And it was impoffible to imagine, 
that a capital offence had been committed, where occafion feemed not to have 

been given, fo much as for a frown or reprimand. 

ArGyLE was much furprized, a few days after, to find that a warrant was iflued 
fer committing him to prifon; that he was indicted for high treafon, leafing- 
making and perjury ; and that from thefe innocent words an accufation was ex- 
tracted, by which he was to forfeit honours, life, and fortune. It. is neediefs to 
enter into particulars, where the iniquity of the whole is fo apparent. Tho’ the 
fword of ‘uftice was difplayed, even her femblance was not put on; and the forms 
alone of law were preferved, in order to fanctify, or rather aggravate the oppref- 
fion. Of five judges, three did not fcruple to find the guilt of treafon and leafing- 
making to be incurred by the prifoner: A jury of fifteen noblemen gave verdict 
againft him: And the King, being confulted, ordered the fentence to be pro- 
nounced ; but the execution of it to be fufpended, till farther pleafure. 

s oh Ir was pretended by the Duke and his creatures, that Argyle’s life and fortune 
| . were not in any danger, and that the fole reafon for pufhing the trial to fuch ex- 
Ten: i tremities againft him was in order to make him renounce fome hereditary jurifdic- 

Hin tions, which gave his family a dangerous authority in the Highlands, and checked 
hy the courfe of public juftice. But allowing the end tobe juftifiable, the means 
i . were infamous ; and fuch as were incompatible, not only with a free, but a civi- 
lized, government. Argyle had therefore no reafon to truft any longer to the juf- 
Ee as ae tice or mercy of fuch enemies: He made his efcape from prifon; and till he 
Na ebay fhould find a fhip for Holland, he concealed himfelf during fome time in London. 

baat Wks The King heard of his lurking-place, but would not allow him to be arrefted*. 
| . All the parts however of his fentence, fo far as the government in Scotland had power, 

were rigoroufly executed ; his eftate confifcated, his arms reverfed and torn. 

Stateofaffairs Ir would feem, that the genuine paffion for liberty was at this time totally 
eal | in Scotland. extinguifhed in Scotland: There was only preferved a f{pirit of mutiny and fedi- 
Mi tion, encouraged by a miftaken zeal for religion. Cameron and Cargil, two furi- 


ae he ' ous preachers, went a ftep beyond all their brethren: They publicly excommuni- 
ay ae “aid cated the King for his tyranny and his breach of the covenant, and renounced all 
ty rate Mis allegiance tohim. Cameron was killed by the troops in an action at Airs-Mofs : 
i Cargil was taken and hanged. Many of their followers were tried and convicted. 
| Their lives were offered them if they would fay, God fave the King: But they 
would only agree to pray for his repentance. This obftinacy was much infifted on 


bi 
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as an apology for the rigours of the adminiftration: But, if duly confidered, it will 
rather afford reafon for a contrary inference. Such unhappy delufion is an object 
rather of commiferation than of anger: And it is almoft impoffible, that men 
could have been carried to fuch a degree of madnefs, unlefs provoked by a long 
train of violence and oppreffion. 


"As the King was mafter in England, and no longer dreaded theclamours of the 
country party, he permitted the Duke to pay hima vifit; and was foon after pre- 
vailed on to allow of his return to England, and of his bearing a part imthe admi- 
niftration. The Duke went to Scotland in order to bring up his family, and fettle 
the government of that country ; and he chofe to take his paffage by fea. The 
fhip ftruck on a fand-bank and was loft: The Duke efcaped in the barge ; and it 
is pretended, that, while many perfons of rank and quality were drowned, and 
among the reft, Hyde, his brother-in-law, he was very careful to fave feveral of his 
dogs and priefts: For thefe two fpecies of favourites are coupled together by fome 
writers. It has likewife been afferted, that the barge might fafely have held more 
perfons, and that fome who fwam to it were thruft off, and even their hands cut in 
order to difengage them. But every action of every eminent perfon, during this 
period, is fo liable to be mifinterpreted and mifreprefented by faction, that we 
ought to be very cautious of paffing our judgment on too flight an evidence. It is 
remarkable, that the failors on board the fhip, tho’ they felt themfelves finking, 
and faw inevitable death before their eyes, yet fo foon as they obferved the Duke 
to be in fafety, gave aloud fhout, in teftimony of their joy and fatisfaction. 

Tue Duke, during his abode in Scotland, had behaved with great civility to- 
wards the gentry and nobility ; and by his courtly demeanor had much won upon 
their affections: But his treatment of the enthufiafts was ftill fomewhat rigorous ; 
and in many inftances he appeared to be a man of a fevere, if not an unrelenting 
temper. It is even afferted, that he ufually affifted with his prefence at the torture 
of criminals, and looked on with tranquillity, as if he were confidering fome cu- 
rious experiment *. He left the authority in the hands of the earl of Aberdeen, 
chancellor, and the earl of Queenfbury, treafurer: A very arbitrary fpirit ap- 
peared in their adminiftration. A gentleman of the name of Weir was tried, be- 
caufe he had kept company with one who had been in the rebellion ; tho’ that per- 
fon had never been marked out by procefs or proclamation. The inferences upon 
which Weir was condemned (for a profecution by the government and a condem- 
nation were in Scotland the fame thing) hung upon each other, after the following 


* Barnet, vol. i. p. 583. Wodrow, vol. ii, p. 169. This laft author, who is much the better autha- 
rity, mentions Only one inftance, that of Spreul, which feems to have been an extracrdinary one, 
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manner. No man, it was fuppoled, could have been in a rebellion, without be- 
ing expofed to fufpicion in the neighbourhood : If the neighbourhood fufpedted 
him, it was'to be prefumed, that each individual had likewife heard of the grounds 
of fufpicion: Every man was bound to declare to the government his fufpicion 
again{t every man, and to avoid the company of traitors: Lo fail in this duty was to. 


aS 
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participate in thetreafon: ihe conclufion on the whole was, You have converfed 


with a rebel, therefore you are yourfelf a rebel. A reprieve was with fome difi- 


culty procured for W eir; but it was ferioufly determined to make ufe of the pre- 


cedent. Courts of judicature were erected in the fouthern and weftern counties, 
and a flriét inquifition carried on againft this new fpecies of crime. Theterm of 
three years was prefcribed for the continuance of thefe courts ; after which an in- 
demnity was promifed. Whoever would take the teft, was inftantly intitled to the 
benefit of this indemnity. The Prefbyterians, alarmed with fuch tyranny, from 
which no man could deem himfelf fafe, began to think of leaving the country; 
and fome of their agents were fent to England, in order to treat with the proprie- 
tors of Carolina for a fettlement in that colony. Any condition feemed preferable 
to the living in their native country, which, by the prevalence of perfecution and 
violence, was become as infecure to them asa den of robbers. 

Apove two thoufand perfons were out-lawed on pretence of their converfing 
or having intercourfe with rebels *, and they were continually hunted in their re- 
treats by foldiers, fpies, informers, and oppreffive magiftrates. It was ufual to put 

nfnaring queftions to people, living peaceably in their own houfes ; fuch as; ™ Will 
‘¢ you renounce the Covenant? Do you efteem the rifing at Bothwel to be rebel- 
‘lion? Was the killing the archbifhop of St, Andrews a murder?” And when the 
poor deluded creatures refufed to anfwer, capital punifhments were inflicted on 
them +. Even women were brought to the gibbet for this pretended crime. A num- 
ber of fugitives, rendered frantic by oppreffion, had publifhed a feditious declara- 
tion; renouncing allegiance to Charles Stuart, whom they called, as they, for their 
parts, had indeed fome reafon to efteem him, atyrant. This incident afforded the 
privy council a pretence for a very unufual kind of oppreffion. Soldiers were dif- 
perfed over the country, and power was given to all commiffion officers, even the 
moft inferior, to oblige every one whom they met with, to abjure the declaration; 
and upon refufal, inftantly, without farther queftions, to fhoot the delinquent f.ckt 
were endlefs, as well as fhocking, to enumerate all the inftances of perfecution, or 
in other words, of abfurd tyranny, which at that time prevailed in Scotland. One 

of them however is fo fingular, that I cannot forbear relating it. 
* Wodrow, vol, ii. Append. 94. 
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‘Turee women were feized *; and the cuftomary oath was tendered to them, by Chap. V!1- 
ti which they were to abjure the feditious declaration above-mentioned. They all oe 
at refufed, and were condemned to acapital punifhment by drowning. One of them 

was an elderly woman: The: other two were very young; one eighteen years of 

age, the other only thirteen. Even thefe violent perfecutors were afhamed to put 

the youngeft to death: But the other two were conducted to the place of execu- 

tion, and were tied to ftakes within the fea-mark at low water: A contrivance, 

which rendered their death lingering and dreadful, The elderly woman was placed 

fartheft in, and by the rifing of the waters was firft fuffocated. ‘The younger, 

partly terrified with the view of her companion’s death, partly fubdued by the en- 

treaty of her friends, was prevailed with to fay, God fave the King. Immediately 

the fpectators called out, that fhe had fubmitted ; and fhe was loofened from the 

ftake. Major Winram, the officer who guarded the execution, again required 

her to fign the abjuration; and upon her refufal, he ordered her inftantly to be 

plunged in the water, where fhe was fuffocated. 

Tue feverity of the adminiftration in Scotland is in part to be afcribed to the 

Duke’s temper, to whom the King had configned over the government of that 

country, and who gave fuch attention to affairs as to allow nothing of importance 

to efcape him. Even the government-of England from the fame caufe began fome- 

what to be infected with the fame feverity. The Duke’s credit was very great at 

Court. Tho’ neither fo much beloved nor efteemed as the King, he was more 

dreaded; and thence an attendance more exact, as well as a fubmiffion more ob- 

fequious, was paid him. The faying of Waller was remarked, that Charles, in 

fpite to the Parliament, who had determined, that the Duke fhould not fucceed 

him, was refolved, that he fhould reign even in his lifetime. 

Tue King however, who loved to maintain a balance in his councils, ftill fup- 

ported Hallifax, whom he created a marquefs, and made lord privy feal ; tho’ ever 

in oppofition to the Duke. This man, who poffeffed the fineft genius and moft ex- crate of the 

tenfive capacity, of all employed in public affairs during the prefent reign, affected Minittry in 

a fpecies of neutrality between the parties, and was efteemed the head of that {mall ao 

body, known by the denomination of Trimmers... This conduét, which is much 

more natural to men of integrity than of ambition, could not however procure him 

the former character ; and he was always, with reafon, regarded as an intriguer ra- 

ther than a patriot. Sunderland, who had promoted the exclufion-bill, and who had 

been difplaced on that account, was again, with the Duke’s confent, brought into 

the adminiftration. The extreme duplicity, at leaft variablenefs, of this man’s 

conduct thro’ the whole courfe of his life, made it be fufpected, that it was by the 


* Wodrow, vol. ii. p. 50s. 
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Chap. VIL. King’s direction he had mixed with the country party. Hyde, created earl of 


Rochefter, was firft commiffioner of the treafury, and was entirely in the Duke’s 
intereft, 

Tue King himfelf was obliged to act as the head of a party ; a difagreeable fitua- 
tion for a Prince, and always the fource of much injuftice and oppreffion. He 
knew how obnoxious the diffenters were to the church ; and he refolved, contrary 
to the maxims of toleration, which he had hitherto fupported in England, to gra- 
tify his friends by the perfecution of his enemies. The laws againft conventicles 
were now tigoroufly executed; an expedient, which, the King knew, would 
neither diminifh the numbers nor influence of the Nonconformifts ; and which is 
therefore to be deemed more the refult of paffion than of policy. Scarce any per- 
fecution ferves the intended purpofe but fuch as amounts to a total extermination. 


To’ the King’s authority made every day great advances, it ftill met with con- 
fiderable obftacles, chiefly from the city, which was entirely in the hands of the 


New nomina- Malecontents. The juries, in particular, named by the fheriffs, were not likely tobe 
tion of fheriffs. impartial judges between the Crown and the people, and after the experiments al- 


ready made in the cafe of Shaftefbury, and that of College, treafon, it was apprehend- 
ed, might there be committed with impunity. There could not therefore be a more 
important fervice to the Court than to put affairs upon a different footing. Sir John 
Moor, lord mayor, was gained by fecretary Jenkins, and encouraged to infift upon 
the cuftomary privilege of his office, of naming one of the fheriffs. According- 
ly, when the time of election came, he drank to North, a Levant merchant, who 
accepted that expenfive office. The country party faid, that, being lately returned 
from Turkey, he was, on account of his recent experience, better qualified to ferve 
the purpofes of the Court. A poll was opened for the eleétion of another fheriff; 
and here began the conteft. The majority of the common-hall, headed by the 
two fheriffs of the former year, refufed to acknowlege the mayor’s right of nomi- 


a4th of June. nating one fheriff, but infifted that both muft be elected by the liveries. Papillon 


and Dubois were the perfons whom the country party agreed to eleét : Box was 
pointed out by the courtiers. Books were accordingly opened for the poll; but 
as the mayor would not allow the elections to proceed for two vacancies, the fhe- 
riffs and he feparated, and each carried on the poll apart. The country party, 
who voted with the fheriffs for Papillon and Dubois, were much more numerous 
than thofe who voted with the mayor for Box: Butas the mayor infifted, that his 
books were the only legal ones, he declared Box to be duly eleéted, All difficul- 
ties however were not furmounted. Box, apprehenfive of the confequences of fo 
dubious an election, fined off ; and the mayor found it requifite to proceed to 4 
new election, When the matter was propofed to the common-hall, a loud cr¥ 
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was raifed, No election ! No election! The two fheriffs already elected, Papillon and Chap. VII. 
: Dubois, were infitted on as the only legal magiftrates. But as the mayor ftill main- 1682. 

tained, that Box alone had been legally chofen, and that it was now requifite to fup- 

ply his place, he opened books anew, and during the tumult and confufion of the 


h citizens, a few of the mayor’s partizans elected Rich, unknown to and unheeded by 
the reft of the liveries. North and Rich were accordingly fworn fheriffs for the 
enfuing year ; but it was neceffary to fend a guard of the train bands to protect them 


in the entering upon their office. A new mayor of the court party was foon after 25th of O&o- 
chofen by means, as is pretended, much more violent and irregular. a 

Tuus the country party were diflodged from their ftrong hold in the city ; 
where, ever fince the commencement of factions in the Englifh government, they 
had, without interruption, almoft without moleftation, maintained a fuperiority, 
It had been happy, had the partialities, hitherto objected to juries, been corrected, 
without giving place to partialities of an oppofite kind: But in the prefent diftracted 
ftate of the nation, an equitable neutrality was almoft impoffible to be attained. 
The court and church party, who were now named on juries, made juftice fubfer- 
vient to their faétious views; and the King had a profpect of obtaining full re- 
venge on his enemies. It was not long before the effects of thefe alterations were 
feen. When it was firft reported, that the Duke intended to leave Scotland, Pil- 
kington, at that time fheriff, a very violent man, had broke out in thefe terms, 
<¢ He has already burned the city, and is he now coming to cut all our throats ?” 
For thefe fcandalous expreffions, the Duke  fued Pilkington; and enormous da- 
mages, to the amount of 100,000 pounds, were decreed him. By the law of Eng- 
land, ratified in the great charter, no fine ought to extend to the total ruin of a cri- 
minal. Sir Patience Ward, formerly mayor, who gave evidence for Pilkington, 
was fued for perjury, and condemned to the pillory: A fevere fentence, and fuffi- 
cient to deter all witnefles from appearing in favour of thofe, who were profecuted 
by the court. 


Bur tho’ the crown had obtained fo great a victory in the city, it was not 36g, 
quite decifive ; and the conteft might be renewed every year at the election of 
magiftrates. An important project therefore was formed, not only to make 
the King matter of the city, but by that example to gain him the afcendant in 
all the corporations of England, and thereby give the greateft wound to the legal Say RY 
conftitution, which the moft powerful and moft arbitrary Monarchs had ever yet to’s 
been able to infiét, All the Royalifts, tho’ Englifhmen, and even, toa certain de- 
gree, lovers of liberty, were yet induced, from enmity to the oppofite faction, and 
from the defire of fuperiority, to concur in this violent meafure. A writ of guo 
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warranto was iflued againft the city ; that is, an enquiry into the validity of theit 
charter. It was pretended, that the city had forfeited all its privileges, and ought to 
be declared no longer a corporation, on account of two offences, which the court 
of aldermen and common council had committed. After the great fire in 1666, all 
the markets had been rebuilt, and had been fitted up with many conveniencies; 
and in order to defray the expence, the magiftrates had impofed a {mall toll on 
fuch as brought any goods to market. In the year 1679, they had addrefled the 
King againft the prorogation of Parliament, and had employed the following 
terms. ‘+ Your petitioners are greatly furprized at the late prorogation, whereby 
“¢ the profecution of the public juftice of the kingdom, and the making neceflary 
“¢ provifions for the prefervation of your Majefty and your proteftant fubjetts, 
‘< have received interruption.” Thefe words were pretended to contain’ a. fcan- 
dalous reflection on the King and his meafures. The caufe of the city was defended 
againft the attorney and follicitor generals by Treby and Pollexfen. 


Tuese latt pleaded, that, fince the foundation of the Monarchy, no corporation 
had ever yet been forfeited, and the thing itfelf implied an abfurdity':: That a core 
poration, as fuch, was incapable of all crime or offence, and none was anfwerable 
for any iniquity but the perfons themfelves, who committed it: That the mem- 
bers, in choofing magiftrates, had entrufted them only with legal powers; and 
where the magiftrates had exceeded thefe powers, their aéts were void, but could 
never involve the body itfelf in any criminal imputation: Thatfuch had ever been 
the practice of England, except at the Reformation, when the monafteries were for- 
feited ; but this was an extraordinary cafe ; and it was even thought neceflary after- 
wards to ratify the whole tranfaction by aét of Parliament: That corporate bodies, 
framed for public good, and calculated for perpetual duration, ought not to be an- 
nihilated for the temporary faults of their members, who might themfelves, without 
hurting their community, be queftioned for their offences: That even a private eftates 
if entailed, could not be forfeited to the Crown, on account of treafon, committed 
by the tenant for life; but upon his demife went to the next in remainder: That 
the offences, objected to the city, far from deferving fo fevere a punifhment, were 
not even worthy of the {malleft reprehenfion: That all corporations were invefted 
with the power of making bye-laws; and the fmalleft burrough in England had 
ever been allowed to carry the exercife of this power farther than London had done 
in the inftance complained of: That the city, having at their own expence, re- 
paired the markets, which were built too on their own eftates, might as lawfully 
claim a fmall recompence from fuch as brought commodities thither, as a man 
might require rent for a houfe, which he was poffefled of : That thofe who dif- 
liked the condition, might abftain from the market ; and whoever paid, had done it 

5 volun- 
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voluntarily: That it was an avowed right of the fubjeéts to petition; nor had Casp. VIL. 
the city in their addrefs abufed this privilege: That the King himfelf -had often ups: 
declared, the Parliament often voted, the nation to be in danger from the popifh 

plot ; which, itis evident, could not-be fully profecuted but in a parliamentary 
manner: That the impeachment of the popifh lords was certainly ob{tructed by 

the frequent prorogations; as was alfo the enacting of neceffary laws, and provid- 

ing for the defence of the nation: That the loyalty of the city, no lefs than their 

regard to felf-prefervation, might prompt them to frame the petition; fiace it 

was acknowledged, that the King’s life was every moment expofed to the moft im- 

minent danger from the popifh confpiracy: Thatthe city had not accufed the King 

ef obftructing juftice, much lefs of having any fuch intention; fince it was -allow- 

ed, that evil counfellors were alone anfwerable for all the pernicious confequences 

of any meafure: And that it was unaccountable, that two public deeds, which had 

not, during fo long a time, fubjeéted to any, even the fmalleit penalty, the per- 

fons guilty of them, fhouid now be punithed fo feverely upon the corporation, 

which always was, and always muft be innocent, 


Ir is-evident, that thofe who would apologize for the meafures of the Court, muft, 
in this cafe, found their arguments, not on law, but reafons of ftate. The judges, 
therefore, who condemned the city, are totally inexcufable; fince the fole jultifi- 
able object of their determinations muft ever be the pure principles of juftice and 
equity, But the place of judge was at that time held during pleafure ; and it was 
impoffible, that any-caufe, where the Court bent its force, could ever be carried 
againft it. After fentence was pronounced, the city applied in a very humble man- 
ner to the King; and he agreed to reftore their charter, but in return they were 
obliged to fubmit to the following regulations : That no lord mayor, fheriff, re- 
corder, common ferjeant, town clerk, or coroner fhould be admitted to the exer- 
cife of his office without his Majefty’s approbation: That if the King difapprove 

‘twice of the mayor or fheriffs elected, he may by commiflion appoint thefe ma- 
ciftrates : That the lord mayor and court of aldermen may, with his Majefty’s leave, 
difplace any magiftrate : And that no alderman, in cafe of a vacancy, fhall be elec- 
ted without confent of thé court of aldermen, who, if they difapprove twice of the 
choice, may fill the vacancy. 


i2th of June, 


Aut the corporations in England, having the example of London before their Great power 
eyes, faw how vain it would prove to ftrugele with the Court, and were, moft of the Crowne 
of them, fucceflively induced to furrender their charters into the King’s. hands, 
Confiderable.fums were exacted for reftoring the charters } and: all the offices of 
power and profit were left at the difpofal of the crown. Thofe who judge of the 
actions of princes by the rules of policy alone, could excufe thofe meafures of the 
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King, by which he much extended his authority, and acquired a great afcendant ia 
every burrough and corporation. But it feems ftrange, that the independant roy- 
alifts, who never meant to make the Crown abfolute, fhould yet be fo elated with 
the viétory obtained over their adverfaries, as to approve of a precedent, which left 
no national privileges in fecurity, but enabled the King, under like pretences, and 
by means of like inftruments, to recall anew all thofe charters, which at prefent he 
was pleafed to grant. And every friend to liberty muft allow, that the nation, whofe 
conftitution was thus hattered in the fhock of faction, had a right, by every pru- 
dent expedient, to recover that fecurity, of which it was fo unhappily bereaved. 


Wuie fo great a fa€tion adhered to the Crown, it is apparent, that refiftance, 
however juftifiable, could never be prudent; and all wife men faw no other expe- 
dient but peaceably to fubmit to the prefent grievances. There was however a 
party of malecontents, fo turbulent in their difpofition, that even before this laft 
iniquity, which laid the whole conftitution at the mercy of the King, they had me- 
ditated plans of refiftance; at a time when it could be as little juftifiable as pru- 
dent. In the fpring 1681 +, a little before the Oxford Parliament, the King was 
feized with a fit of fickne/s at Windfor, which gave great alarm to the public. The 
Duke of Monmouth, lord Ruffel, lord Grey, inftigated by the reftlefs Shaftefbury, 
had agreed, in cafe the King’s ficknefs fhould prove mortal, to rife in arms and op- 
pofe the fucceffion of the Duke. Chiarles recovered ; but thefe dangerous projects 
were not laid afide. The fame confpirators, together with Effex and Salifbury, were 
determined to continue the Oxford Parliament, after the King, as was daily expected, 
fhould diffolve it; and they engaged fome leaders among the Commons in the fame 
defperate meafure. They went fo far as to detain feveral lords in the Houfe, under 
pretence of figning a proteftation againft rejecting Fitz-harris’s impeachment: But 
hearing that the Commons had broke up in great confternation, they were likewife 
obliged at laft to feparate. Shaftefbury’s imprifonment and trial put an end for 
fome time to thefe machinations ; and it was not till the new fheriffs were impofed 
on the city that they were revived. - The leaders of the country party began then 
to apprehend themfelves in imminent danger ; and they were well pleafed to find, 
that the citizens were ftruck with the fame terror, and were thence inclined to un- 
dertake the moft perilous enterprizes. Befides the city, applications were made to 
the gentry and nobility in feveral counties of England to rife in arms, Monmouth 


+ Lord Grey’s fecret hiftory of the Rye houfe plot. This is the moft full and authentic account of 
all thefe tranfaftions; but is in the main confirmed by bifhop Sprat, and-even Burnet, as well as by the 
trials and dying confeffions of the confpirators: So that nothing can be more unaccountable than that 
any one fhould pretend, that this confpiracy was an impofture like the popish plot. Monmouth’s de- 
glaration publifhed in the next reign, confeffes a confult for extraordinary remedies, 


engaged 
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engaged the earl of Macclesfield, lord Brandon, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, and other 
gentlemen in Chefhire: Lord Ruffél fixed a correfpondence with Sir William 
Courtney, Sir Francis Rowles, Sir Francis Drake, who promifed to raife the 
Weft; and Trenchard in particular, who had great intereft in the difaffecte 

town of Taunton, aflured him of confiderable affiftance from that neighbour 
hood. Shaftefbury and his emiffary, Fergufon, an independant clergyman and 
a reftlefs plotter, managed the correfpondence in the city; upon which the con- 
federates chiefly relied. ‘The whole train was ready to take fire; but was pre- 


vented by the caution of lord Ruffel, who induced Monmouth to delay the en- 


terprize. Shaftefbury in the mean time was fo affected with the fenfe of 


his danger, that he had left his houfe, and fecretly lurked in the city; medi- 
tating all thofe defperate fchemes, which difappointed revenge and ambition could 
dictate. He exclaimed loudly againft delay, and reprefented to his confederates, 
that having gone fo far, and entrufted the fecret into fo many hands, there was no 
fafety for them but in a bold and defperate.profecution of their purpofe. The 
projects were therefore renewed: Meetings of the confpirators were appointed in 
different houfes, particularly in Shepard’s, an eminent wine- merchant in the city : 
A plan of the infurrection was laid in London, Chefhire, Devonfhire, and Bri- 
ftol : The feveral places of rendezvous in the city were concerted ; and the whole 
operations fixed: The ftate of the guards was. even viewed by Monmouth and 
Armftrong, and an attack on them pronounced very practicable: A declaration 
to juftify the enterprize to the public was read and agreed to: And every circum- 
ftance feemed now to render an infurrection unavoidable; when a new delay was 
procured by Trenchard, who delared, that the rilfing in the Weft could not for 
fome weeks be in fufficient forwardnefs, 

SHAFTESBURY was enraged at thefe perpetual cautions and delays in an enter- 
prize, which, he thought, nothing but courage and celerity could render effectual : 
He threatened to commence the infurreétion with his friends in the city alone; and 
he boafted, that he had ten thoufand drifk boys, as he called them, who, on a motion 
of his finger, were ready to fly to arms. Monmouth, Ruffel, and the other « 
{pirators were, during fome time, in apprehenfions, left defpair fhould puth him inte 
fome dangerous meafure; when they heard, that, after a long ftruggle between fear 
and rage, he had at laft abandoned all hopes of fuccefs, and had retired into Hol- 
land. He lived ina private manner at Amfterdam ; and for greater fecurity defired 
to be admitted into the magiftracy of that city: But his former violent councils 
againft the Dutch commonwealth were remembered, and all applications from him 


were rejected. He died foon after; and his.end gave neither forrow to his friends, 
nor joy to his enemies. His furious temper, notwithftanding his capacity, had 
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done great injury to the caufe, in which he was engaged. The violences and ini- 
qui ee W hich he fuggelted and encouraged, were greater than even faction itfelf 
could endure; and men could not forbear fometimes remembering, that the fame 
perfon, who was become fo zealous a patriot, wasonce a mot proftitute courtier. 
It is remarkable, that this man, whofe principles and conduct were, in ail other 
refpects, fo exceptionable, proved an excellent chancellor ; and that all his decrees, 
while he poffefied that eminent office, were equally remarkable for juftnefs and for 
integrity. So difficult it is to find in hiftory a character either wholly bad or 
perfectly good ; tho’ the prejudices of party make writers run frequently into the 
extremes both of panegyric and of fatyre! 

Aerer Shaftefbury’s departure, the confpirators found fome difficulty in renéw- 
ing the correfpondence with the city malecontents, who had been accuftomed to de- 


pend folely on that nobleman. Their common views, however, as well as common 


- apprehenfions, made them at laft have recourfe to each other ; and a regular pro- 


ject of an infurrection was again formed. A council of fix’ was ereéted, ‘confifting 
of Monmouth, Ruffel, Efiex, Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John Hambden: 
grandfon to the great parliamentary leader. Thefe men entered into an agreement 
with Argyle and the Scots malecontents, who engaged, that, upon the payment 
of 10,000 pounds for the purchafe of arms in Holland, they would bring the 
Covenanters into the field. Infurrections likewife were anew projected in Chefhire 
and the Weft, as well as in the city; and fome meetings of the leaders were held, 
in order to reduce thefe projects into form, ‘The confpirators differed extremély 
in their views. Sidney was paffionate for a commonwealth. Effex had embraced 
the fame project. But Monmouth had entertained hopes of acquiring the Crown 
for himfelf. Ruffel, as well as Hambden, was much attached to the antient con- 
ftitution, and propofed only the exclufion of the Duke and the redrefs of grie- 
vances. Lord Howard was a man of abandoned principles, and was ready to 
embrace any party, which his immediate intereft fhould recommend to him. But 
notwithftanding this difference of characters and of views, their common hatred 
of the Duke and the prefent adminiftration united them into one party ; and the 
dangerous experiment of an infurreCtion was fully refolved on. 


Waite thefe fchemes were concerting among the leaders, there was an inferior 
order of confpirators, who frequently met together, and with the infurreétion, car- 
ried on projects quite unknown to Monmouth, and the cabal of fix. Among; thefe 
men were colonel Rumfey, an old republican officer, who had diftinguifhed him- 
felf in Portugal, and had been recommended to the King by Marefchal Schomberg + 
lieutenant colonel Walcot, likewife a republican officer ; Goodenough, under fhe- 
riff of London, a zealous and noted party-man; Weft, Tyley, Norton, Ayloffe, 
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lawyers; Fergufon, Roufe, Hone, Keiling, Holloway, Bourne, Lee, Rumbald. Chap. VII. 
Moft of thefe laft were merchants or tradefmen; and the only perfons of this con- 83: 
federacy, who had accefs to the leaders of the party, were Rumfey and Fergufon. 
When. thefe men were met together. in their cabals, they indulged themfelves in 
the moft defperate. and moft criminal difcourfe : They frequently mentioned the 
affaffination of the King and the Duke, to which they had given the familiar ap- 
pellation of Yopping : They even went fo far as to have thought of a {cheme for 
that purpofe. Rumbald, who was a malfter, poffeffed a farm, called the Rye- 
houfe, which lay on the way to Newmarket, whither the King commonly went 
once a year, for the diverfion of the races, A plan of this farm had been laid 
before fome of the confpirators by Rumbald, who fhowed them how eafy it would 
be, by over-turning a cart, to ftop at that place the King’s coach; while they 
might fire upon him from the hedges, and be eafily enabled afterwards, thro’ bye 
lanes and crofs the fields, to make their efcape, But tho’ the plaufibility of this 
icheme gave great pleafure to the confpirators, no concerted defign was as yet laid, 
nor any.men, horfes, or arms provided.: The whole was little more than loofe dif- 
courfe, the over-flowings of their zeal and rancour. The houfe in which the King 
lived at Newmarket, took fire accidentally; and he was obliged to leave that place 
eight days fooner than he intended. To this circumftance his fafety was after- 
wards afcribed, when the confpiracy was difcovered ; and the court party could 
not fufficiently admire the wife difpenfations of Providence.. It is indeed certain, 
that, as the King had thus unexpectedly left Newmarket, he was much worfe at- 
tended than ufual ; and Rumbald informed his confederates with regret what a 
fine opportunity was thus unfortunately loft. 


Amonc the confpirators I have mentioned Keiling, a falter in London, This Confpiracy 

: . : difcovered. 
man had been engaged in a very bold meafure, of arrefting the mayor of London, 
at the fuit of Papillon and Dubois, the outed fheriffs ; and being liable to profecu- 
tion for that aétion, he thought it fafeft to purchafe a pardon, by revealing the con- 

ipiracy, in which he was deeply concerned. He brought to fecretary Jenkins 12th of June, 

intelligence of the affaffination plot; but as he was a fingle evidence, the fe- 
cretary, whom many falfe plots had probably rendered incredulous, fcrupled to 
iffue warrants for the commitment of fo great a number of perfons. Keiling 
therefore, in order to fortify his teflimony, engaged his brother in treafonable 
difcourfe with Goodenough, one of the confpirators; and Jenkins began now to 
give more attention to the intelligence. The confpirators had got fome hint of 
the danger, in which they were involved; and all of them concealed themfelves. 
One perfon alone, of the name of Barber, an inftrument-maker, was feized ; and 
as his confeffion concurred in many particulars with Keiling’s information, the 
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affair feemed to be put out of all queftion; and a more diligent fearch was every 
where made after the confpirators. 

West, the lawyer, and colonel Rumfey, finding the perils to which they were 
expofed in endeavouring to efcape, refolved to fave their own lives at the expence 
of their companions ; and accordingly furrendered themfelves with an intention 
of becoming evidence. Weft could do little more than confirm the teftimony of 
Keiling with regard to the affaffination plot; but Rumfey, befides additional con- 
firmation of the fame defign, was at laft, tho’ with much difficulty, led to give 
an account of the meetings at Shepard’s. Shepard was immediately apprehended ; 
and had not courage to maintain fidelity to his confederates. Upon his informa- 
tion, orders were iffued for arrefting the great men engaged in the confpiracy. 
Monmouth abfconded: Ruffel was fent to the Tower: Gray was arrefted, but 
efcaped from the meffenger : Howard was taken, while he concealed himfelf ina 
chimney ; and being a man of moft profligate morals, as well as indigent circum- 
ftances, he fcrupled not, in hopes of a pardon, to reveal the whole confpiracy. 
Effex, Sidney, Hambden were immediately apprehended upon his evidence. 
Every day fome of the confpirators were detected in their lurking-places, and 
thrown into prifon. 


LrguTENANT-COLONEL Watcor was firft brought to his trial. This man, 
who was once noted for bravery, had been fo far overcome by the love of life, that 
he had wrote to fecretary Jenkins, and had offered upon promife of pardon to 

urn evidence: But no fooner had he taken this mean ftep, than he felt more ge- 
nerous fentiments arife in him; and he endeavoured, tho’ in vain, to conceal himfelf. 
The witneffes againft him were Rumfey, Weft, Shepard, together with one Bourne, 
a brewer, His own letter to the fecretary was produced, and rendered the teftimony 
of the witneffes unqueftionable. Hone and Roufe were alfo condemned to die. 
SThefe two men, as well as Walcot, at their execution, acknowleged the juftice of 
the fentence; and from their trial and confeffion it is fufficiently apparent, that 
the plan of an infurreétion had been regularly formed, and that even the affaffina- 
tion had been often talked of, and not without the approbation of many of the 
confpirators. 

Tue condemnation of thefe criminals was probably intended as a preparative to 
the trial of lord Ruffel, and ferved to imprefs the public with a thorough belief of the 
confpiracy, as well as a horror againft it. ‘he witneffes produced againft the noble pri- 
foner were Rumf{ey, Shepard, and lord Howard. Rumfey {wore, that he himfelf had 
been introduced to the cabal at Shepard’s, where Ruflel was prefent; and had deli- 
vered them a meflage from Shaftefbury, urging them to haften the intended infur- 
rection: But had received for anfwer, that it was found neceflary to delay the defign. 
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and that Shaftefbury muft therefore, for fome time, reft contented. This anfwer, 
he faid, was delivered by Fergufon, but was affented to by the prifoner. He added, 
that fome difcourfe had been entered into about taking a furvey of the guards ; 
and he thought, that Monmouth, Grey and Armftrong undertook to view them. 
Shepard fwore, that his houfe had been beforehand befpoke by Fergufon for the 
fecret meeting of the confpirators, and that he had been careful to keep all his 
fervants from approaching them, and had ferved them himfelf. Their difcourfe, 
he faid, ran chiefly upon the means of furprizing the guards; and it was agreed 
that Monmouth and his two friends fhould take a furvey of them. The report, 
which they brought next meeting, was, that the guards were remifs, and that the 
defign was very praGticable: But he did not affirm, that any refolution was taken 
of executing it. The prifoner, he thought, was prefent at both thefe meetings ; 
but he was fure, that at leaft he was prefent at one of them. A declaration, he 
added, had been read by Fergufon in Ruffel’s prefence : The reafons of the intended 
infurrection were there fet forth, and all the public grievances fully difplayed. 

Lorp Howarp had been one of the cabal of fix after Shaftefbury’s fight; and 
two meetings had been held of the confpirators, one at Hambden’s, another at 
Rufflel’s. Howard fwore, that, at the firft meeting, it was agreed to begin the 
infurreétion in the country before the city ; the places were fixed, the proper quan- 
tity and kind of arms agreed on, and the whole plan of operations concerted : That 
at the fecond meeting, the converfation turned chiefly upon their correfpondence 
with Argyle and the difcontented Scots, and that the principal management of 
that affair was intrufted to Sidney, who had fent one Aaron Smith into Scotland 
with proper inftructions. He added, that in thefe confults no queftion was put 
nor votes collected: But there was no contradiction, and, as he took ir, all of 
them, and the prifoner among the reft, gave their confent. 

Rumsry and Shepard were very unwilling witnefles againft lord Ruffel ; and 
it appears from Gray’s Secret Hiftory *, that, if they had pleafed, they could have 
plicit teftimony againft him. This reluctance, together with the 
BleCting circumftances in a converfation, which had paffed above 
Fore, and which the perfons had not at that time any intention to 
Bet fome flight objection to their evidence. But on the whole, it 
‘oved, that the infurrection had been deliberated on, by the 
folved;; the furprifal of the guards deliberated on, but not 
at an aflafination had never once been mentioned or ima- 

the matter of fa& feems certain: But ftill, with regard to 
difficulty, and that of a very important nature, 


given a more 
difficulty of 
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Tue E: 1 laws of treafon, both in the manner of defining that crime and 
in the proof required, are the mildeft and moft indulgent, and confequently the 
moft equitable, that are any where to be found. The twochief fpecies of treafon, 
contained in the law of Edward the third, are the compafling and intending the 
King’s death, and the actual levying war againft him 5 and by the law of Mary the 
crime muft be proved by the concurring teftimony of two witnefies, to fome overt 
aét, tending tothefe purpofes. But the lawyers, partly defirous of paying court to 
the Sovereign, partly convinced of ill confequences, which might attend fuch nar- 
row limitations, had introduced a greater latitude, both in the proof and definition 
of the crime. It was not required, that the two witneffes fhould teftify the fame 
precife overt aét: It was fufficient, that they both teftified fome overt act of the 
fame treafon; and tho’ this evafion may feem a fubtilty, it had long prevailed 
in the courts of judicature, and had at laft been folemnly fixed by Parliament at 
the trial of lord Stafford. The lawyers had ufed the fame freedom, tho” perhaps 
after a more exceptionable manner, with the law of Edward the third. They had 
obferved, that, by that famous ftatute, if a man fhould enter into a confpiracy 
for a rebellion, fhould even fix a correfpondence with foreign powers for that pur- 
pofe, thould provide arms and money, yet, if he was deteéted and no rebellion en- 
fued, he could not be tried for treafon. To prevent this inconvenience, which it 
had been better to remedy by a new law, they had commonly laid their indiét- 
ment for intending the death of the King, and had produced the intention of a 
rebellion as a proof of that other intention, But tho’ this form of indiétment 
and trial was very frequent, and many criminals had received fentence upon if, 
it was confidered as irregular, and was plainly confounding, by a fophifm, two 
fpecies of treafon, which the ftatute had moft accurately diftinguifhed. What 
made this refinement ftill more inexcufable; a law had paffed foon after the refto- 
ration, where the confulting or intending a rebellion, was, during Charles’s life- 
time, declared treafon ; and it was required that the profecution fhould be made 
within fix months after the crime was committed. But notwithftanding this 
ftatute, the lawyers had perfevered, as they ftill do perfevere, in the old form of 
indictment ; and both Sir Harry Vane and Oliver Plunket, titular primate of Ire- 
land, had been tried by it. Such was the general horror, entertained againft the 
old republicans, and the popifh confpirators, that no one had murmured againft 
this interpretation of the ftatute ; and the lawyers thought, that they might follow 
the precedent even in the cafe of the popular and beloved lord Ruffel. Ruflel’s 
crime fell plainly under the ftatute of Charles the 2d; but the faéts fworne to by 
Rumfey and Shepard were without the fix months required by law, and to. the 
other facts Howard was a fingle witnefs. To make the indictment, therefore, 
more extenfive, the intention of murdering the King was comprehended in it; 


and 
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and for proof of this intention the confpiracy for raifing a rebellion was affigned ; Chap. Vir: 


and what feemed to bring the matter ftill nearer, the defign of attacking the King’s 
guards. 

Russet perceived ‘this irregularity, and defired to have the point argued by 
council: The chief juftice told him, that that privilege could not be granted, 
unlefs he previoufly confeffed the facts charged upon him, The artificial con- 
founding the two fpecies of treafon, tho’ a practice fupported by many prece- 
dents, is the chief, but not the only hardfhip, of which Ruffel had reafon to 
complain on his trial. His defence was very feeble; and he contented himfelf 
with protefting, that he never had entertained any defign againft the King’s life : 
His candour would not allow him to deny the confpiracy for an infurrection. The 
jury were men of fair and irreproachable characters, but zealous Royalifts: After 
a fhort deliberation, they brought in the prifoner guilty. 

APPLICATIONS were made to the King for a pardon: Even money, to the 
amount of an hundred thoufand pounds, was offered to the dutchefs of Portfmouth 
by the old earl of Bedford, father to Ruffel. The King was inexorable. He had 
been extremely harraffed with the violence of the country party, and he had ob- 
ferved,. that the prifoner, befides his fecret defigns, had always been carried to the 
higheft extremity of oppofition in Parliament. He had even adopted a fentiment, 
fimilar to what we meet-with in a letter of the younger Brutus. Had his father, 
he faid, advifed the King to reject the exclufion bill, he would be the firft to move 
for a parliamentary impeachment againft him. When fuch determined refolution 
was obferved, his popularity, his humanity, his juftice, his very yirtues became 
fo many crimes, and were ufed as arguments againft fparing him. Charles there- 
fore would go no farther than remit the more ignominious part of the fentence, 
which the law requires to be pronounced againft traitors. ‘* My lord Ruffel,’” 
faid he, ‘* fhall Gnd, that { am poffeffed of that prerogative, which, in the cafe 
“¢ of lord Stafford, he thought ft todeny me.” As the fury of the country party 
had rendered. it impoffible for the King, without the moft imminent danger of his 
throne, to pardon fo many Catholics, whom he firmly believed to be innocent, and 
even affectionate and loyal to him; he probably thought, that, fince the edge of 
the law was now ready to fall upon that party themfelves, they could not reafon- 
ably expect, that he would interpofe to fave them. 

Russex’s confort, a woman of great merit, daughter and heirefs of the good 
earl of Southampton, threw herfelf at the King’s feet, and pleaded with many tears 
the merits and loyalty of her father, as an atonement for thofe errors, into which 


honeft, however miftaken principles had feduced her hufband. Thefe fupplica- 
tions were the laft inftance of female weaknefs (if they deferve the name) which 
fhe 
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etrayed. Finding all applications vain, fhe colleéted courage, and not only 
ortified herfelf againft the fatal blow, but endeavoured by her example to ftrengthen 
the refolution of her unfortunate lord. With a tender and decent compofure they 
took leave of each other on the day of his execution. ‘ The bitternefs of death 
<* is now pafied,”’ faid he, when he turned from her. Lord Cavendith had lived 
in the clofeft intimacy with Ruffel, and deferted not his friend in the prefent cala- 
mity. He gallantly offered to manage his efcape, by changing cloaths with him, 
and remaining at all hazards in his place. Ruflel .« fufed to fave his own life, by an 


expedient which might expofe his friend to fo many hardfhips. When the duke of 


aif of July. 


Monmouth by meffage offered to furrender himfelf, if Ruffel thought, that that 
meafure would any way contribute to his fafety; ** It will be no advantage to 
“© me,” he faid, ‘to have my friends die with me.”? Some of his expreffions dif- 
cover, not only compofure, but good humour in this melancholy extremity. The 
day before his execution he was feized with a bleeding at the nofe. ‘* I hall not 
<< now let blood to divert this diftemper,”’ faid he to doctor Burnet who attended 
him, “ that will be done to-morrow.” A little before the fheriffs conducted him 
to the fcaffold, he wound up his watch; ‘* Now I have done,”’ faid he, ‘* with 
‘* time, and henceforth muft think folely of eternity.” 

Tur feaffold was erected in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, a place very diftant from the 
Tower; and it was probably intended, by conducting Ruffel thro’ fo many ftreets, 
to fhow the mutinous city their beloved leader, once the object of all their confi- 
dence, now expofed to the utmoft rigours of the law. As he was the moft popular 
among his own party ; fo was he ever the leaft obnoxious to the oppofite faction ; 
And his melancholy fate united every heart, fenfible of humanity, in a tender com- 
paffion for him. Without the leaft change of countenance, he laid his head on 
the block ; and at two ftrokes, it was fevered from his body. 

In the fpeech, which he delivered to the fheriffs, he was very anxious to clear 
his memory from any imputation of ever intending the King’s death or any altera- 
tion in the government: He’ could not explicitely confefs the projected infurrection 
without hurting his friends, who might ftill be called in queftion for it; but he did 
not purge himielf of that defign, which, in the prefent condition of the nation, he 
recarded as no crime. By many paflages in his fpeech, he feems to the laft to have 
lain under the influence of party zeal ; a paffion, which being nourifhed by a focial 
temper, and cloathing itfelf under the appearance of principle, it isalmoft impofli- 
ble for a virtuous man, who has aéted in public life, ever thoroughly to eradicate. 
He profefied his entire belief in the popifh plot: And he faid, that, tho’ he had 
often heard the feizure of the guards mentioned, he had ever difapproved of that 


attempt, To which he added, that the maffacring fo many innocent men in cold 
blood 
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f blood was fo like a popifh practice, that he could not but abhor it. Upon the Chap. VII. 
ie whole, the integrity and virtuous intentions, rather than the capacity, of this un- 1083. 
"4 fortunate nobleman, feem to have been the fhining parts of his character. 
ALcERNON SIDNEY was next brought to his trial. This gallant perfon, fon to TrialofAlger- 
the earl of Leicefter, had entered deeply into the war againft the late King; and non Sidney. 
tho’ no way tainted with enthufiafm, he had fo far fhared in all the councils of the 
independant republican party, as to have been named on the high court of juftice, 
which tried and condemned that Monarch: He thought not proper, however, to 
take his feat among the judges. He ever oppofed Cromwel’s ufurpation with zeal 
it and courage ; and after employing all his efforts againft the reftoration, he refol- 
"f ved to take no benefit of the general indemnity, but chofe voluntary banifhment, 
rather than fubmit to a government and family, which he abhorred. As long as 
the republican party had any exiftence, he was active in every fcheme, however 
i unpromifing, which tended to promote their caufe: But at laft, in 1677, finding 
it neceffary for his pfivate affairs to return into England, he had applied for the 
King’s pardon, and had obtained it. When the factions, arifing from the popith 
plot; began to run high, Sidney, full of thofe ideas of liberty, which he had im- 
bibed from the great examples of antiquity, Joined the popular party ; and was 
even willing to feek a fecond time, thro’ all the horrors of civil war, for his adored 
republic. 
From this imperfect fketch of the character and conduct of this illuftrious 
perfonage, it may eafily be conceived how obnoxious he was become to the 
court and miniftry : What alone renders them inexcufable was the illegal method, 
which they took, of effecting their purpofe againft him. On Sidney’s trial they 
produced a great number of witnefles, who proved the reality of a plot in general ; 
‘ and when the prifoner exclaimed, that all thefe evidences faid nothing of him, he 

was an{wered, that this method of proceeding, however irregular, had been prac- 
6 tifed in the profecutions of the popith confpirators : A topic more fit to condemn 
if one party than to juftify the other. The only witnefs, who depofed againft Sid- 
p ney, was lord Howard; but as the law required two witnefles, a ftrange expe- 
L dient was fallen on to fupply this deficiency. In ranfacking the prifoner’s clofet, 
4 fome difcourfes on government were found ; where he had maintained principles, 
favourable indeed to liberty, but fuch as the beft and moft dutiful fubjeéts in all 
ages have been known to embrace ; the original contract, the fource of power from 
a confent of the people, the lawfulnefs of refifting tyrants, the preference of liberty 
to the government of a fingle perfon, Thefe papers were afferted to be equivalent 
to a fecond witnefs, and even to many witneffes, The prifoner replied, that there 
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n for afcribing thefe papers to him befides a fimilitude of hand; 
bas) I 
ted in criminal profecutions: That allowing him to 


yofed them folely for his private amufement, and had 
never publifhed them to Che world, or even communicated them to any fingle 
perfon: That, when exan lined, they appeared by the colour of the ink to have been 


Lot Be < at r 
wrote many years bel were in vain produced as evidences of a prefent con- 


{piracy a t! ent: And that where the law pofitively requires two 
witneffes, one witnefs, attended with the moft convincing circumftances, could 
never {uff much lef, when fupported by a circumftance fo weak and preca- 


rious, All thefe arguments, tho’ urged by the prifoner with great courage and 
pregnancy of reafon, had no influence. The violent and inhuman Jefferies was 
now chief puney and by his direction a partial jury was eafily prevailed’ on'to 
i7th of De- give verdict againft Sidney. His execution followed a few days afterwards: He 


eh ae complained, did with reafon, of the iniquity of the fentence; but he had'too 
plore aniet much greatnefs of mind to deny thofe confults with’ Monmouth and Roffel, in 


which he had been engaged. He rather gloried, that he now fuffered for that 
good old cauje, in which, from his earlieft youth, he faid, he had inlifted him- 
felf. 
Tue execution of Sidney is regarded as one of the greateft blemifhes of the pre- 
fent reign. The evidence senile him, it muft be confeffed, was not legal; and 
the jury, who condemned him, were, for that reafon, very blameable. But that 
after fentence paffed by a court of judicature, the King fhould interpofe and par- 
dona man, who, tho’ otherwife voflefied of great merit, was undoubtedly guilty, 
who had ever been a moft inflexible and wok inveterate enemy to the royal fami- 
ly, and who lately had even abufed the King’s clemency, might be an act of he- 
roic generofity, but can never be regarded as a. neceflary and indifpenfible duty. 


Howarp was alfo the fole evidence againft Hambden ; and his teftimony was 
not fupported by any very material circumftance. The crown-lawyers therefore 
found it in vain to try the prifoner for treafon: They laid the indiétment only 
for mifdemeanours, and obtained fentence againft him. The fine impofed was 
exorbitant ; no lefs than forty thoufand pounds. 


Hottoway, a merchant of Briftol, one of the confpirators, had fled to the 
Weft Indies, and was now brought over. He had been outlawed; but the year, 
allowed him for prefenting himfelf, was not expired. A trial was therefore 
offered him : But as he had at firft confeffed his being engaged in a confpiracy 
for an infurrection, and even allowed that he had heard fome difcourfes of an 
aflafination, tho® he had not approved of them, he thought it more expedient to 
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throw himfelf on the King’s mercy. He was executed, perfifting in the fame Chap. VIL. 
confeffion. 1683. 


Sir Tuomas Armstronc, who had been feized in Holland. by Chidley, the 
King’s minifter, and fentover, was precifely in the fame fituation with Holloway: 
But the fame favour, or rather juftice, was refufed him. The lawyers pretended, 
that, unlefs he voluntarily came in before the expiration of the time affigned, he 
could not claim the privilege of a trial; not confidering, that the feizure of his 
perfon ought in equity to be fuppofed the accident which prevented him. The 
King bore a great enmity againft this gentleman, by whom he believed the duke 
of Monmouth to have been feduced from his duty : He alfo afferted, that Arm- 
ftrong had once promifed Cromwel to affafinate him ; tho’ it muft be confefied, 
that the prifoner juftified himfelf from this imputation by very {trong arguments. 
Thefe were the reafons of that injuftice, which was now done him.. It was appre- 
hended, that fufficient evidence of his guilt could not be produced ; and that even 
the partial juries, which, were now returned, and which allowed themfelves to be 
entirely direGted by Jefferies and other violent judges, would not give fentence 
againft him. 

On the day that Ruffel was tried, Effex, a man eminent both for virtues and 
abilities, was found in the Tower with his throat cut. The coroner’s inqueft 
brought in their verdict, /e/f murther: Yet becaufe two children of ten years 
of age (one of whom, too departed from his evidence) had affirmed, that they 
heard a great noife from his window, and that they faw.a hand throw out a bloody 
razor, thefe circumftances were laid hold of, andthe murder was afcribed to the 
King and the Duke, who happened that morning to pay a vifit to the Tower. 
Effex was fubject to fits of deep melancholy, and had been feized with one imme- 
diately upon his commitment : He was accuftomed to maintain the lawfulnefs. of 
fuicide: And his countefs, upon a ftrict enquiry, which was committed to the 
care of Dr. Burnet, found no reafon to confirm the fufpicion: Yet could not all 
thefe circumftances, joined to many others, entirely remove the imputation. It 
is no wonder, that faction is fo productive of vices of all kinds: For, befides that 
it inflames all the paffions, it tends much to remove thofe great reftraints, honour 
and fhame; when men find, that no iniquity can lofe them the applaufe of 
their own party, and no innocence fecure them againft the calumnies of the 
oppolite. 

Bur tho’ there is no reafon to think, that Effex had been murdered by any orders 
from court, it muft be acknowledged, that a very unjuftifiable ufe in Rufiel’s trial was 
made of that incident. The King’s council mentioned it in their pleadings as a 
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ftrong proof of the confpiracy ; and it is faid to have had great weight with the 
jury. It was infifted on in Sidney’s trial for the fame purpofe, 

Some memorable caufes, tried about this time, tho’ they have no relation to the 
Rye-houfe confpiracy, fhow the temper of the bench and the juries. Oates was 
convicted of having called the Duke a popifh traitor; was fined to the amount of 
one hundred thoufand pounds; and was condemned to prifon till he fhould make 
payment. A like illegal fentence was paffed upon Dutton-Colt for a like offence, 
Sir Samuel Barnardifton was fined ten thoufand pounds ; becaufe, in fome private 
letters, which had been intercepted, he had reflected on the government. This 
gentleman was obnoxious ; becaufe he had been foreman of that jury, which re- 
jected the bill againft Shaftefbury. A pretence was therefore fallen upon for punifh- 
ing him; tho” fuch a precedent may juftly be efteemed a very unufual act of 
feverity, and fufficient to deftroy all confidence in private friendfhip and corre- 
{pondence. 

Tuere is another remarkable trial, which fhows the difpofition of the courts of 
judicature, and which, tho’ it paffed in the enfuing year, it may not be improper 
to relate here. One Rofewel, a prefbyterian preacher, was accufed by three 
women of having fpoke treafonable words in a fermon. They {wore to two or 
three periods, and agreed fo exaétly together, that there was not the {malleft va- 
riation in their depofitions. Rofewel on the other hand made a very good defence. 
He proved, that the witneffes were leud and infamous perfons: He proved, that, 
even during Cromwell’s ufurpation, he had always been loyal ; that he prayed con- 
ftantly for the King in his family ; and that in his fermons he often inculcated the 
obligations of loyalty. And as to the fermon, of which he was accufed, feveral 
witnefles, who heard it, and fome who wrote it in fhort-hand, depofed that he had 
ufed no fuch expreffions as thofe objected to him. He offered his own notes as a 
farther proof. The women could not fhow by any circumftance or witnefles, that 
they were at his meeting. And the expreffions, which they fwore againft him, 
were fo grofs, that no man in his fenfes could be fuppofed to employ them before a 
mixt audience. It was alfo urged, that it was next to impoffible for three women 
to remember fo longa period upon one fingle hearing, and to remember it fo exaCtly, 
as to agree to a tittle in their depofitions with regard toit. The prifoner offered to. 
put the whole upon this iffue: He would pronounce, with his ufual tone of voice, 4 
period as long as that which they had fworn to; and then let them try to repeat it, 
if they could. What was more unaccountable, they had forgot even the text of 
his fermon ; nor did they remember any fingle paffage, but the words, which they 
depofed to. After fo {trong a defence, the follicitor-general thought not proper 
to make any reply : Even Jefferies went no farther than fome general declamations 
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againft conventicles and Prefbyterians: Yet fo violent were party-prejudices, that 
the jury gave a verdict againft the prifoner 5 which however appeared fo palpably 
unjuft, that it never was executed. 

Tue duke of Monmouth had abfconded on the firft difcovery of the confpiracy, 
and the Court could get no intelligence of him. At laft, Halifax, who began to 
apprehend the too great prevalence of the royal party, and who thought, that 
Monmouth’s intereft would prove the beft counterbalance to the Duke’s, dif- 
covered his retreat, and prevailed with him to write two letters to the King, full 


of the tendereft and moft fubmiffive exprefions. The King’s fondnefs was revived ; 
and he permitted Monmouth to come to | . He even endeavoured to mediate a 
reconciliation between his fon and his brother ; and having promifed Monmouth, 
that his teftimony fhould never be employeci againft any of his friends, he engaged 


him to give a full account of the plot. Butin orderto put thecountry party to filences 
he called next day an extraordinary council ; and informed them that Monmouth 
had fhowed great penitence for the fhare, which he had had in the late con{piracy, 
and had expreffed his refolutions never more to engage in fuch criminal enterprizes. 
He went fo far as to give orders, that a paragraph to the like purpofe fhould be 
inferted in the Gazette. Monmiouth kept filence ’till he had obtained his pardon 
in form: But finding, that, by taking this ftep, he was entirely difgraced with his 
party, and that, even tho’ he fhould not be produced in court as an evidence, his 
teftimony, being fo publicly known, might have weight with juries, on any future 
trial, he refolved at all hazards to retrieve his honour. His emiffaries, therefore, 
received orders to deny, that he had ever made any fuch confeffion as that afcribed 
to him; and the party cried aloud, that the whole was a fiction of the Court. The 
King, provoked at this condu@, banifhed Monmouth his prefence, and after- 
wards ordered him to depart the kingdom. 

Tue Court were well aware, that the malecontents in England had held a corre- 
fpondence with thofe in Scotland; and that Baillie of Jervifwood, aman of merit 
and learning, with two gentlemen of the name of Campbel, had come to Lon- 
don, under pretence of negociating the fettlement of the Scots Prefbyterians in Ca- 
rolina, but really with a view to concert meafures with the Englifh confpirators. 
Baillie was fent prifoner to Edinburgh; and as no evidence appeared againft him, 
the council required him to {wear, that he would anfwer all quetiions, which 
fhould be propounded to him, Baillie refufed to fubmit to fo iniquitous a condi- 
tion ; and a fine of fix thoufand pounds was impofed upon him. At laft, two 
perfons, Spence and Carftares, being put to the torture, gave evidence which in- 
volved the earl of Farras and fome others, who, in order to fave themfelves from 


attainder, were reduced to accufe Baillie. He was brought to trial ; and being in 
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fo languifhing a condition from the cruel treatment, which he had met with ig 
prifon, that it was feared he would not furvive that night, he was ordered to be 


executed the very afternoon, on which he received fentence. 

Tue feverities, exercifed during this part of the prefent reign, were much con- 
trary to the ufual tenor ol the King’s conduct ; and tho’ thofe who ftudied his 
charaéter more narrowly, have pronounced, that towards great offences he was 
rigid and inexorable, the nation were more inclined to afcribe every unjuft or hard 
meafure to the prevalence of the Duke’s councils, into whofe hands the King had) 
from indolence, not fromany opinion of his brother’s fuperior capacity, refigned 
the reins of government. The Crown indeed gained great advantages from the de- 
tection of the confpiracy, and loft none by the rigorous execution of the confpira- 
tors: The horror entertained againft the affaffination-plot, which was commonly 
confounded with the defign of.an infurrection, rendered the whole party unpopu- 
lar, and reconciled the nation to the meafures of the Court. The moft loyal ad- 
dreffes came fromvall parts of the kingdom; and the doCtrine of fubmiffion to the 
civil magittrates, and even of an unlimited paffive obedience, became the reigning 
principle of the times. The univerfity of Oxford, pafled a folemn decree, condemn- 
ing fome doctrines, which they denominated republican, .but which indeed are, 
moft of them, the only tenets, on which liberty and a, limited, conftitution canbe 
founded. ‘The faction of the exclufionifts, lately,fo numerous, powerful, and zea- 
lous, were at the King’s feet ; and were as much fallen in their fpiritas in their cre- 
dit with the nation. Nothing, which had the leaft. appearance of oppolition to the 
Court, could be hearkened to by the public. 


Tur King endeavoured to encreafe his prefent popularity by every art; and 
knowing, that the fufpicion of popery wasof all others the moft dangerous, he judg- 
ed it proper to marry his niece, the Lady Anne, to Prince George, brother to the 
King of Denmark, All the credit, however, and perfuafion of Hallifax, could not 
engage him to call a Parliament, or truft the nation with the election of a new re- 
prefentative. Tho’ his revenues were extremely burthened, he chofe rather to 
ftruggle with the prefent difficulties, than try an experiment, which, by raifing 
afreth fo many difcontented humours, might prove dangerous to his repofe. The 
Duke likewife zealoufly obftructed this propofal, and even, engaged the King in 
meafures which could have no other tendency, than to render any accommodation 
with a Parliament altogether impracticable. Williams, who had been fpeaker 
during the two laft Parliaments, was profecuted for warrants, iffued by him, in obe- 
dience to orders of the Houfe: A breach of privilege, which, it feemed not likely, 
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any future Houfe of Commons would:leave unpunifhed.. Danby and the popifh Chap. VIL. 

lords, who had fo long: been confined: to the: Tower, and who faw no profpect of 4 

atrial in Parliament, were admitted to bail: A mea‘ure very juft in itfelf, but 

deemed a great encroachment on the privileges of that aflembly. The Duke, con- 

trary to law, was reftored to the office of high admiral, without taking the teft. 

Hap the leaft grain of jealoufy or emulation been mixed in the King’s cha- 

racter; had:he been actuated by that concern’ for his people’s or even for his own 

‘honour, which his high ftationdemanded, he would have hazarded many domef- 

tic inconveniencies rather than allow France to domineer in fo: haughty a. manner 

. as that which at prefent fhe affumed in every negotiation. The peace of Nimeguen, State of fo- 
impofed by the Dutch on their unwilling allies, had disjointed the whole confe: "2" affairs. 
deracy; and all the powers, engaged in it, had difbanded their fupernumerary 

t troops, which they found fuch difficulty to fubfift. Lewis alone ftill maintained 

a very powerful army, and by his preparations rendered himfelf every day more 

formidable. He now acted as if he were the fole Sovereign in Europe, and as if all 

other Princes were foon to become his vaflals. Courts or chambers were erected in 

Metz. and Brifac, for re-uniting; fuch territories as had ever been members of any 

2 part of his new conquelts. They made inquiry into titles buried in the moft re- 

mote antiquity. They cited the neighbouring Princes to appear before them, and 

ifflued decrees, expelling them from the contefted territories. The important 

town of Strafbourg, an antient and a free ftate, was feized by Lewis: Aloft was 

demanded of the Spaniards, on a mott frivolous, and even ridiculous pretence; and 

upon their refufal to yield it, Luxembourg was blockaded, and foon after taken. 

Genoa had been bombarded, becaufe the Genoefe had ftipulated to build fome 

gallies for the Spaniards; and in order to avoid a more fevere fate, that republic 

was obliged to yield to the moft mortifying conditions, The empire was infulted 

in its head and principal members and ufed no other expedient for redrefs, but 

impotent complaints and remonftrances. 


Spain was fo enraged at the infolent treatment which fhe met with, that, with- 
ut confidering her prefent weak condition, fhe declared war againft her haughty 
enemy : She hoped, that the other powers of Europe, fenfible of the common 
danger, would fly to her affiftance. The Prince of Orange, whofe ruling paffions 
were the love of war and animofity againft France, feconded every where the appli- 
cations of the Spaniards. In the year 1681, he even made a journey to England, 
in order to engage the King into clofer meafures with the confederates. He alfo 
propofed to the States to make an augmentation of their forces ; but feveral of the 
provinces, and even the town of Amfterdam, had been gained by the French, and 
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the propofal was rejected. The Prince’s enemies derived the moft plaufible reafons 
of their oppofition from the fituation of England, and the known and avowed at- 
tachments of the Englifh Monarch. 

No fooner had Charles difmiffed his Parliaments, and embraced the refolution of 
governing by prerogative alone, than he dropped his new alliance with Spain, and 
returned to his former dangerous connections with Lewis. That Prince had even 
offered to make him arbiter of his differences with Spain; and this latter power, 
fenfible of Charles’s partiality, had refufed to fubmit to fuch a difadvantageous 
propofal. Whether any money was now remitted to England, we do not certainly 
know: But we may fairly prefume, that the King’s neceffities were in fome degree 
relieved by France. And tho’ Charles had reafon to apprehend the utmoft danger 
from the great, and ftill encreafing, naval power of that kingdom, joined to the 
weak condition of the Englifh fleet, no confideration was able to rouze him from 
his prefent lethargy. 

Ir is here we are to fix the point of the higheft exaltation, which the power of 
Lewis or that of any European Prince, fince the age of Charlemagne, had ever 
attained. The only Monarch, capable of oppofing his progrefs, was entirely en- 
gaged in his interefts ; and the Turks, invited by the malecontents of Hungary, 
were preparing to invade the Emperor, and to difable that Prince from making 
head againft the progrefs of the French power. Lewis may even be aceufed of 
overfight, in not making fufficient advantage of fuch favourable opportunities, 


which he was never afterwards able to recall. But that Monarch, tho’ more 
governed by motives of ambition than by thofe of juftice or moderation, was 


ftill more aétuated by the fuggeftions of vanity. He contented himfelf with infult- 
ing and domineering over all the Princes and free States of Europe ; and he there- 
by provoked their refentment without fubduing their power. While every one, 
who approached his perfon, and behaved with fubmiffion to his authority, was 
treated with the highett politenefs ; all the neighbouring potentates had fucceflively 
felt the effects of his haughty imperious difpofition. And by indulging his poets, 
orators, and courtiers in their flatteries, and in their prognoftications of univerfal 
empire, he conveyed fafter, than by the profpect of his power alone, the appre- 
henfion of a general conqueft and fubjection. 


Tue French greatnefs, never, during his whole reign, infpired Charles with 
any apprehenfions ; and Clifford, ’tis faid, one of his moft favoured minifters, 
went fo far as to affirm, that it were better for the King to be Viceroy under a great 
and generous Monarch, than a flave to five hundred of his own infolent fubjects. 

The 
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The ambition therefore and uncontrouled power of Lewis were no diminution of Chap. VII. 
1635. 


Charles’s happinefs ; and in other refpeéts his condition feemed at prefent more eli- 
gible than it had ever been fince his reftoration. A mighty faction, which had 
fhook his throne, and menaced his family, was totally fubdued, and by their pres 
cipitant indifcretion had expofed themfelves both tothe rigour of the laws and to 
public hatred. He had recovered his former popularity in the nation; and what 
probably pleafed him more than having a compliant Parliament, he was enabled 
to govern altogether without one. But it is certain, that the King, amidft all 
thefe promifing circumftances, was not happy not fatisied. Whether he found 
himfelf expofed to difficulties for want of money, or dreaded a recoil of the popu- 
lar humour from the prefent arbitrary meafures, is uncertain. Perhaps the vio- 
lent, imprudent temper of the Duke, by pufhing him upon dangerous attempts, 
gave him apprehenfion and uneafinefs. He was overheard to fay one day, in op- 
pofing fome of the Duke’s hafty councils, “* Brother, I am too old to go again to 
my travels: You may, if you choofe it.” Whatever was the caufe of the King’s 
diffatisfaction, it feems very probable, that he was meditating fome change of mea- 
fures, and had formed a new plan of adminiftration, He was determined, ’tis 
thought, to fend the Duke to Scotland, to recall Monmouth, to fummon a Par- 
liament, to difmifs all his unpopular minifters, and to throw himfelf entirely on 
the goodwill and affection of his fubjects. Amidi{t thefe truly wife and virtuous 
defigns, he was feized with a fudden fit, which refembled an apoplexy ; and tho’ 
he was recovered from it by bleeding, he languifhed only for a few days, and then king's fick 
expired, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and twenty-fifth of his reign. He was nefsanddeath, 
fo happy in a good conftitution of body, and had ever been fo remarkably care- 5 Sa 
ful of his health, that his death ftruck as great a furprize into his fubjeéts, as if he 
had been in the flower of his youth. And their inexpreffible concern for him, 
owing to their affection for his perfon, as well as the dread of his. iucceflor, very 
naturally, when joined to the critical time of his death, begot the fufpicion of poifon, 
All circumftances however confidered, this fufpicion muft be allowed to vanith ; 
like many others, of which all hiftories are full. 

Durine the few days of the King’s illnefs, clergymen of the church of England 
attended him ; but he difcovered a total indifference towards their devotions and 
exhortations. Catholic priefts were brought, and he received the facrament from 
them, accompanied with all the other rites of the Romifh church. Two papers 
were found in his clofet, wrote with his own hand, and containing arguments in 
favour of that communion. The Duke had the imprudence immediately to publifh 
thefe papers; and thereby both confirmed all the reproaches of thofe who had been 
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“Chap. VIL. ‘the greateft enemies to his brother’s meafures, and afforded to the whole worlds 


1085. 


and character. 


foecimen of his own bigotry. 

f Ir we furvey the charaGter of Cha: les the Second in the diff rent lights, which 
it will admit of, it will app-ar very various, and give rife to different and even 
oppofite fentiments. When confidered as a companion, he appears the moft 
amiable and engaging of men ; and indeed, in this view,shis deportment mufl be 
allowed altogether unexceptionable. His love of raillery was fo. tempered with 
checked with ¢ 
of it: His wit, to ufe the expreffion of one, who knew him well, and who was 
himfelf an exquifite judge*, could not be faid fo much to be very refined or 
elevated, qualities apt to beget jealoufy and apprehenfion in company, as to be 
a plain, gaining, well-bred, recommending kind of wit. And tho’ perhaps he 
talked more than ftri& rules of behaviour might permit, men were fo pleafed 
with the affable, communicative deportment of the Monarch, that they always 
went away contented both with him and with themfelves. This indeed is the 
moft fhining part of the King’s character; and he feems to have been fenfible of 
it: For be was fond of dropping the formality of ftate, and of relapfing every 
moment into the companion. 


4 
4 


In the duties of private life, his conduct, tho’ not free from exception, was, in 
the main, laudable. He was an eafy generous lover, a civil obliging hufband, a 
friendly brother, an indulgent father, and a good natured mafter+. The voluntary 
friendthips, however, which this Prince contracted, nay, even his fenfe of gratitude, 
were feeble; and he never attached himfelf to any of his minifters or courtiers with 
a very fincere affection. He believed them to have no other motive for ferving him 
but felf-intereft, and he was ftill ready, in his turn, to facrifice them to-prefent eafe 
or convenience. 


Wirs a detail of his private character we muft fet bounds to our panegyric on 
Charles. The other parts of his conduct may admit of fome apology, but can de- 
ferve fmall applaufe. He was indeed fo much fitted for private life, preferably to 
public, that he even poffeffed order, frugality, ceconomy in the former; was pro- 
fufe, thoughtlefs, negligent in the latter. When we confider. him as a Sovereigns 
his character, tho’ not altogether void of virtues, was in the main dangerous to his 
people, and difhonourable to himfelf. Negligent of the interefts of the nations 

~carelefs of its glory, averfe to its religion, jealous of its liberty, lavith of its trea 


* Marquefs of Halifax, + Duke of Buckingham. F 
ures, 
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‘fure, fparing only of its blood; he expofed it by his meafures, tho’ he appeared 
ever but in fport, to the dangers of a furious civil war, and even to the ruin and 
ignominy of a foreign conqueft. Yet may all thefe enormities, if fairly and’can= 
didly examined, be imputed, ina great meafure, to the indolence of his temper? 
a fault, which, however unfortunate in a Monarch, it is impoffible for us to re- 
gard with great feverity. 


Ir has been remarked of this King, that he never faid a foolifh thing, nor ever 


didi a wife one: A cenfure, which, ‘tho’ too far carried, ‘feems to have fome foun- 
dation in his character and deportment. 


Ir we reflect on the appetite for power, inherent in human nature, and add to ir, 


the King’s education in foreign countries, and among the Cavaliers, a party which 
would naturally exaggerate the late ufurpations of popular affemblies upon the 
rights of Monarchy ; it is not furprifing, that civil liberty fhould not find in him 
a very zealous patron. Haraffed with domeftic factions, weary of calumnies and 
complaints, opprefled with debts, firaitened in his revenue, he fought, tho’ with 
‘feeble efforts, for a form of government, more fimple in its flructure and more eafy 
in its management. ‘But-his attachment to.France, after all the pains which we 
have taken, by enquiry and-conjecture, to fathom it, contains ftill fomething, it 
mutt be confeffed, myfterious and inexplicable. The hopes of rendering himfelf 
abfolute by Lewis’s affiftance feem fo chimerical, that they could fcarce be retain- 
ed with fuch obftinacy by a Prince of Charles’s penetration: And as to pecuniary 
fubfidies, he furely fpent much greater fums in one‘feafon, during the fecond Dutch 
war, than were remitted from.France during the courfe of his whole reign. I am 
capt therefore to imagine, that Charles was in this particular guided chiefly by incli- 
nation, and by a prepoffeffion in favour of the French nation. He confidered 
that people as gay, fprightly, polite, elegant, courteous, devoted to their Princes 
and attached to the catholic faith; and for thefe reafons he cordially loved them. 
The oppofite character of the Dutch had rendered them the objects of his aver- 
fion ; and even the uncourtly humours of the Englifh made him very indifferent 
towards them. Méens notions of intereft are much warped by their affections ; 
and it is not altogether without example, that aman may be guided by national 

prejudices, who has ever been little biaffed by private and perfonal friend thip. 
Tue character of this Prince has been very elaborately drawn by two-great 
mafters, perfectly well acquainted with him, the duke of Buckingham and the 
marquefs of Halifax ; not to mention feveral elegant ftrokes given by Sir William 
Temple. Dr. Welwood likewife and bifhop Burnet have employed their pencil on 
the fame fubje€t: But the former is fomewhat partial-in his favour; as the latter 
Bb b.2 iS 
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Chap. VII. is by far too harfh and malignant. Inftead of finding an exact parallel between. 
1685. Charles the Second and the Emperor Tiberius, as that prelate pretends, it would 
be more juft to remark a full contraft and oppofition. The Emperor feemsas 
much to have furpaffed the King in abilities, as he falls fhort of him in virtue, 
Provident, wife, active, jealous, malignant, dark, fullen, unfociable, referved, 
cruel, unrelenting, unforgiving; thefe are the lights, under which the Roman 
tyrant has been tranfmitted to us. And the only circumftance, in which it can 
juftly be pretended, he was fimilar to Charles, is his love of women; a paffion, 
which is too general to form any ftriking refemblance, and which that deteftable 
and detefted monfter fhared alfo with unnatural appetites. 
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A Parliament. Arguments for and againft 
a revenue for life. Oates convicted of perjury. Monmouth's in- 
vafion. His defeat and execution. Cruelties of Kirke 
and of ‘feffertes. State of affairs in Scotland. Arg yle’s invafion, 
defeat, and execution. A Parliament. French perfecu- 
tions. The diftenfing power. State of Ireland. Breach be- 
tween the King and the church, Court of ecclefiaftical commiffion. 
——Sentence againfi the bifhop of London. Sufpenfion of the penal 
laws, State of Ireland. Embafly to Rome. Attempt upon 
Magdalen College. Imprifonment, ——trial, and acquital of the 
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King’s firft tranfactions. 
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SHE firft a& of James’s reign was to affemble the privy council; where, 168s. 


af : tere Kine’s &e 
after fome praifes beftowed on the memory of his predeceffor, he made “8° 
tranfalions. 


profeffions of his refolution to maintain the eftablifhed government, both in church 
and ftate. Tho? he had been reported, he faid, to have imbibed very arbitrary 
principles, he knew that the laws of England were fufficient to make him as great 
2 Monarch as he could wifh; and he was determined never to depart from them. 

And 


Chap. 1. 
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And as he had heretofore ventured his life in defence of the nation, he would ftili 
go as far as any man in maintaining all ics juft rights and liberties. 


Tris difcourfe was received with great applaufe, not only by the council, but 
by the whole nation. ‘The King univerfally paffed for a man of great fincerity and 
great honour ; and as the current of favour ran at thac time for the Court, men be- 
lieved, that his intentions were conformable to his expreffions. ‘* We have now,” 
it was faid, “ the word of a King; and a word never yet broken.” Adddrefies 
came from all quarters, full of duty, nay, of the moft fervile adulation. Every one 
haftened to pay court to the new Monarch*: And James had reafon to think, 
that, notwithftanding the violent efforts made by fo potent a party for his exclu- 
fion, no throne in Europe was better eftablifhed than that of England. 


Tue King, however, in the firft exercife of his authority, fhewed, that either 
he was not fincere in his profeffions of attachment to the laws, ‘or that he had en- 
tertained fo lofty an idea of his own legal power, that even his utmoft fincerity 
would tend very little to fecure the liberties of the people. All the cufloms and 
the greater part of the excife had been voted by Parliament during the late 
King’s life, and confequently the grant was now expired ; nor had the fucceffor 
any right-to levy thefe branches of revenue. But James iffued a proclamation, or- 
dering the cuftoms and excife to be paid as kefore ; and this exertion of power‘he 
would not deign to qualify by the leaft aét or even appearance of condefcenfion. It 
was propofed to him, that, in order to prevent the ill effects of any intermiffion in 
levying thefe duties, entries fhould be made, and bonds for the fums taken of the 
merchants ; but the payment be fufpended till the Parliament fhould give authority 
to receive it. ‘This precaution was recommended as an expreffion of deference to 
that aflembly, or rather to the laws: But for that very reafon, probably, it was re- 
jected by the King, who thought, that the Commons would-thence ‘be invited to 
afflume more authority, and would regard the wholerevenue, and confequently the 
whole power of the Crown, ‘as dependant on their good will and pleafure. 


Tue King likewife went openly, and with all the enfigns of his dignity, to mafs, 
an illegal meeting : And by this imprudence he difplayed at once his arbitrary dif- 
pofition, and the bigotry of his principles: Thefe two great characteriftics of his 
reign, and bane of his adminiftration. He even fent Caryl, as his agent to Rome, 
to make fubmiffions to the Pope, and to pave the way for a folemn re-admiffion of 


-* The Quakers’ addrefs was efleemed fomewhbat fingular. It was conceived in thefe terms. “* We 
«are come to teftify our forrow.for the death of our good friend Charles, and our joy for thy being 
#* made our governor. Weare told thou art not of the perfuafion of the church of England, no more 
“ than we: Wherefore we hope thou wilt grant us the fame liberty, which thou all‘oweft thyfelf: 
** Which doing, we with thee all manner of happinefs.” 


England 
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England into the bofom of the catholic church. The Pope, Innocent the XIth, 
very prudently advifed the King not to be too precipitant in his meafures,. nor 
rafhly attempt what repeated experience might convi-ce him was abfolutely im- 
practicable. The Spanith ambaffador, Ronquillo, deeming the tranquillity of Eng- 
land very requifite for the fupport of Spain, ufed the freedom to make like remon- 
ftrances. He ob‘erved how bufy the priefts appeared. at court, and.advifed the 
King not to afient with too great facility to their dangerous councils. ‘* Is it not 
“ the cuftom of Spain,” replied James, ‘ for the King to confult with his con- 
“ fefor?” ** Yes,” faid the ambaffador, “* and ’tis for that very reafon our 
“* affairs fucceed fo ill.” 

James gave hopes on his acceffion, that he would hold the balance of power 
more iteadily than his predeceffor ; and that France, inftead of rendering England 
fubfervient to her ambitious projets, would now meet with ftrong oppolition from 
that Kingdom. Befides applying himéelf to bufinefs with great induftry, he feemed 
jealous of national honour, and exprefied great care, that no more refpeét fhould be 
payed the French ambaffador than his own received at Paris. But thefe appearanceS 
were not fufficiently fupported ; and he found himfelf by degrees under the neccf- 
fity of falling into an union, at leaft of rreferving peace, with that great Monarch, 
who, by his power as well as his zeal, feemed alone capable of affifting him, in the 
projects formed for promoting the catholic religion in England. 

Notwitustanpinc the King’s prejudices, all the chief offices of the Crown 
continued {till in the hands of Proteftants. Rochefter was lord high treafurer.; 
his brother Clarendon lord chamberlain ; Godolphin chamberlain to the Queen ; 
Sunderland fecretary of {tate ; Halifax prefident of the council. This nobleman 
had ftood in oppofition to the King during the laft years of Charles’s reign ; and 
when he attempted, on the acceflion, to make fome apology for his late meafures, 
James very genteely told him, that he would forget every thing that was paft, ex- 
cept his behaviour during the exclufion bill. In other refpects, however, the King 
appeared not of fo forgiving a temper. When the principal exclufionifts came to 
pay their refpeéts to their new Sovereign, they either were not admitted, or were 
received very coldly,. fometimes even with frowns. This conduét might fuit the 
character, which the King fo much affected, of fincerity : But by fhowing, that a 
King of England could refent the quarrels of a duke of Yorke, he gave his people 
no high idea either of his lenity or magnanimity. 

On all occafions, the King was very free in declaring, shat men muft. now look 
for a more active and more vigilant government, and that he would retain no mi- 
nifters, who did not practife an unreferved obedience to his commands. We are 
not indeed to look for the fprings of his adminiftration fo much in his council and 
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chief officers of ftate; a8 in his own temper, ana in the character of thofe perfons 
with whom he fecretly confulted. ‘The Queen had great influence over him; a 
woman of fpirit, whofe conduét had been very popular, till fhe arrived at that high 
dignity. . She was much governed by the pricits, efpecially the jefuits ; and as thefe 
were alfo the King’s favourites, ai! } ublic meal ‘e taken originally from the 
fuggeftions of thefe men, and bore evident mark eir ignorance in government, 
and of the violence of their religious zeal. 

Tur Kine however had another attachment feeming!y not very confiftent with 
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this devoted regard to his Queen and 
10 expected to govern him 
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he foon after c 

with the fame authority, which the dutchefs of Portfmouth had poflefied during 
But the King, who had entertained the ambition of converting 
life ought to correfpond to the 
1 with, at firft, to remove Mrs. 
had not the courage to perfevere: 
nfeffor of Princes is not commonly 


the former reign. 
his people, was told, that the regularity of his 
fanctity of his intentions ; and he was prevailec 
Sedley from Court: A refolution in w hich 
Good agreement between the miftrefs and 
a difficult matter to compafs: But in the 
command were found very incompatible. 
and ingenuity of her father, Sir Charles, nade the priefls and their councils the 
perpetual objects of her raillery ; and it is not to be doubted, but they, on their 
part, redoubled their exhortations with their penitent to break off fo criminal an 


} 


attachment. 

However little-inclination the King, as well as his Queen and priefts, might 
bear to an Englifh Parliament, it was abfolutely neceflary, at the beginning of a 
reign, to fummon that affembly. The low condition, into which the Whigs or 
country party had fallen during the laft years of Charles’s reign, the odium under 
which they laboured on account of the Rye-houfe confpiracy ; thefe caufes made 
that party meet with little fuccefs in the new elections. The general refignation 
too of the charters had made the corporations extremely dependant 5 and the re- 
commendations of the Court, tho” little affifted, at that time, by pecuniary in- 


AParliament. fluence, were become very prevalent. The new Houfe of Commons therefore 
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confifted almoft entirely of zealous Tories and churchmen; and were of con- 
fequence ftrongly biaffed, by their affections, to comply with the mealures of the 
Crown. 


Tue difcourfe, which the King made to the Parliament, was more fitted to work 
iothof May, on their fears than their affections. He repeated indeed, and with great folemnnity, 
the promife which he had made before the privy council, of governing according 
to the laws, and of preferving the'eftablifhed religion: But at the fame time he 

E told 
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told them, that he pofitively expeéted they would fettle his revenue, and during Chap. I. 
life too, as in the time of his brother. ‘* I might ufe many arguments,” faid he, 1635 
“© to enforce this demand ; the benefit of trade, the fupport of the navy, the ne- 
ceffities of the Crown, and the well-being of the government itfelf, which I muft 
<* not fuffer to be precarious: But I am confident, that your own confideration 
‘¢ and your fenfe of what is juft and reafonable will fuggeft to you whatever on 
<< this occafion might be enlarged upon. There is indeed one popular argument,” 
added he, ** which may be urged againft compliance with my demand: Men 
«© may think, that by feeding me from time to time with fuch fupplies as they 
<< think convenient, they will better fecure frequent meetings of Parliament: But 
<< as this is the firft time I fpeak to you from the throne, 1 muft plainly tell you, 
<* that fuch an expedient would be very improper to employ with me, and that 
“© the beft way to engage me to meet you often is always to ufe me well.” 

Ir was eafy to interpret this language of the King. He plainly intimated, 
that he had refources in his prerogative for fupporting the government, indepen- 
dent of their fupplies ; and that fo long as they complied with his demands, he 
would have recourfe to them; but that any ill ufage on their part would fet him 
free from thofe meafures of government, which he feemed to regard more as 
voluntary than as neceflary, It muft be confeffed, that no Parliament in England 
was ever placed in a more critical fituation, nor where more forcible arguments 
could be urged, either for their oppofition or compliance with the Court. 


Ir was faid on the one hand, that jealoufy of royal power was the very bafis of Reafons for 
the Englith conftitution, and the principle to which the nation was beholden for all and againft a 
that liberty, which they enjoy above the fubjeéts of other monarchies. That this by tie 
jealoufy, tho’, at different periods, it may be more or lefs intenfe, can never fafely 
be laid afleep, even under the beft-and wifeft Princes, That the character of the 
prefent Sovereign afforded caufe for the highett vigilance, by reafon of the arbi- 
trary principles, which he had imbibed ; and ftill more, by reafon of his religious zeal, 
which it isimpoffible for him ever to gratify, without affuming more authority than 
the contftitution allows him. -That power is to be watched in its very firft encroach- 
ments; nor is any thing ever gained by timidity and fubmiffion. That every,con- 
ceffion adds new force to ufurpation ; and at the fame time, by difcovering the 
daftardly difpofitions of. the people, infpires it with new courage and enterprize. 

That as. arms were intrufted altogether in the hands of the Prince, no check re: 
mained upon him but the dependant condition of his revenue ; a fecurity therefore 
which it would be the moft egregious folly to abandon, Thatall the other barriers, 
which, of late years, had been erected againft arbitrary power, would be found, 
without this capital article to be rather pernicious and deftructive, That new 
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limitations in the conftitution ftimulated the monarch’s inclination to furmount the 
laws, and required frequent meetings of Parliament, in order to repair all the 
breaches, which either time or violence may have made upon that complicated 
fabric. That recent experience, during the reign of the late King, a Prince who 
wanted neither prudence nor moderation, had fufficiently proved the folidity of 
all thefe maxims. That his Parliament, having rafhly fixed his revenue for life, 
and at the fame time repealed the triennial bill, found that they themfelves were 
no longer of importance, and that liberty, not protected by national affemblies, 
was expofed to every outrage and violation. And that the more openly the 
King made an unreafonable demand, the more obftinately ought it to be refufed; 
fince it is evident, that his purpofe in making it cannot poffibly be juftifiable. 


On the other hand it was urged, that the rule of watching the very firft en- 
croachments of power could only have place, where the oppofition to it might be 
regular, peaceful and legal. That tho’ the refufal of the King’s prefent demand 
might feem to be of this nature, yet in reality it involved confequences, which 
Jed much farther than at firft fight might be apprehended. That the King in his_ 
fpeech had plainly intimated, that he had refources in his prerogative, which, in 
cafe of oppofition from Parliament, he thought himfelf fully intitled to employ. 
‘That if the Parliament openly difcovered an intention ‘of reducing him to depen- 
dance, matters muft prefently be brought to a crifis, at atime the moft favourable 
to his caufe, which his moft fanguine wifhes could ever have promifed him. That 
if we caft our eyes abroad, to the ftate of affairs on the continent, to the fituation 
of Scotland and Ireland ; or, what is of more importance, if we confider the difpo- 
fition of mens minds at home, every circumftance would be found adverfe to the 
caufe of liberty. Thatthe country party, during the late reign, by their violent, 
and in many refpects unjuftifiable meafures in Parliament, by their defperate at- 
tempts out of Parliament, had expofed their principles to public hatred, and had 
excited extreme jealoufy in all the Royalifts and zealous churchmen, who now 
formed the bulk of the nation. That it would not be acceptable to that party to 
fee this King worfe treated than his brother in point of revenue, or any attempts 
made to keep the Crown in dependance. That they thought Parliaments as lia 
ble to abufe as Monarchy, and defired not to fee things in a fituation, where the 
King could not, if he found it requifite, either prorogue or diffolve them. That 
if the prefent Parhament, by making great conceffions, could gain the King’s 
confidence, and engage him to obferve the promifes now given them, every thing 
would by gentle methods fucceed to their wifhes. That if, on the contrary, after 
fuch inftances of compliance, he formed any defign on the liberties and religion of 
the nation, he would in the eyes of all mankind render himfelf entirely inexcufable, 
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and the whole people would join in oppofition to him. That refiftance could fearce Chap. I. 
be attempted twice ; and there was therefore the greater neceflity of waiting till 685 
time and incidents had prepared the minds of the nation for it. That the King’s 
prejudices in favour of popery, tho’ in the main pernicious, yet were fo far for- 

tunate, that they rendered the connexion infeparable between the national religion 

and national liberty. And that if any illegal attempts were afterwards made, the 

church, which was at prefent the chief fecurity of the Crown, would furely catch 

the alarm, and would foon difpofe the people to an effectual refiftance. 

Tuese laft reafons, fortified by the prejudices and affections of party, pre- 
vailed in Parliament ; and the Commons, befides thanks for the King’s fpeech, 
voted unanimoufly, that they would fettle on the prefent King during life all the 
revenue enjoyed by the late King at the time of his deceafe. That they might not 
detract from this generofity by any fymptoms of diftruft, they alfo voted unani- 
moufly, that the Houfe entirely relied on his Majefty’s royal word and repeated 
declarations to fupport the religion of the church of England: But they added, 
that that religion was dearer to them than their lives. The fpeaker, in prefenting 
the revenue-bill, took care to inform the King of the Common’s vote with regard 
to religion; but could not, by fo fignal a proof of confidence, extort from him 
one word, in favour of that religion, on which, he told his Majefty, they fet fo 
high a value. Notwithftanding the grounds of fufpicion, which this filence 
afforded, the Houfe continued in the fame liberal difpofition. The King having 
demanded a farther fupply for the navy and other purpofes, they revived thofe 
duties on wines and vinegar, which had been once enjoyed by the late King; and 
they added fome impofitions on tobacco and fugar. This grant amounted on the 
whole to about fix hundred thoufand pounds a year. - 

Tue Houfe of Lords were in a humour no lefs compliant. se even went 
fome lengths towards breaking in pieces all the remains of the popifh plot; that 
once formidable engine of bigotry and faction, 

A uittLe before the meeting of Parliament, Oates had been tried for perjury 6,40 con. 
on two indictments. One for fwearing, that he was prefent ata confult of jefuits in.vited of per- 
London the twenty-fourth of April, 1679; another for {wearing, that father Ire- jury. 

Jand was in London between the eighth and twelfth of Auguft, and on the beginning 
of September in the fame year. Never criminal was convicted on fuller and more 
undoubted evidence. Iwo and twenty perfons, who had been ftudents at St. 
Omers, moft of them men of credit and family, gave evidence, that Oates had 
entered into that feminary about Chriftmas in the preceding year, and had never 
been abfent but one night, till the month of July following. Forty-feven wit- 
nefies, perfons alfo of untainted character, fwore that father Ireland, on the third 
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of Augutt, had gone to Staffordfhire, where he refided till the middle of Sep- 
tember ; and, what fome years before would have been regarded as a very ma- 
terial circumftance, nine of thefe witneffes were Proteftants of the church of 
England. Oates’s fentence was to be fined a thoufand marks on each indiétment, 
to be whipped on two different days from Aldgate'to Newgate, and from New- 
gate to Tyburn, to be imprifoned during life, and to be pilloried five times every 
year, The impudence of the man fupported itfelf under the conviction, and his. 
courage under the punifhment. He made folemn appeals to Heaven, and protefta- 
tions of the veracity of his teftimony: Tho’ the whipping was fo cruel, that it 
was evidently the intention of the Court to put him to death by that punifhment, 
he was enabled, by the care of his friends, to recover: And he lived to King Wil- 
liam’s reign; when he had a penfion of four hundred pounds a year fettled on 
him. A confiderable number ftill adhered to him in his diftreffes, and regarded 
him as the martyr of the proteftant caufe. The populace were affected with the 
fight of a punifhment, more fevere than is commonly exercifed in England. And 
the fentence of perpetual imprifonment was deemed illegal. : 


Tre conviction of Oates’s perjury was taken notice of by the Houfe of Peers. 
Befides freeing the popifh lords, Powis, Arundel, Bellafis, and Tyrone, together 
with Danby, from the former impeachment by the Commons, they went fo far as 
to vote a reverfal of Stafford’s attainder, on account of the falfhood of that evi- 
dence, on which he-had been condemned. This bill fixed fo deep a ftain on the 
former proceedings of the exclufionifts, that it met with great oppofition among 
the Lords ; and it was. at laft, after one reading, dropped by the Commons. Tho” 
the reparation of injuftice be the fecond honour, which a nation can.attain; the 
prefent emergence feemed very improper for granting fo full a juftification of the 
catholics, and throwing fo fignal an imputation on the Proteftants. 

Tue courfe of parliamentary proceedings was interrupted by the news of Mon- 
mouth’s arrival on the weft coaft with three fhips from Holland. No fooner was 
this intelligence conveyed to the Parliament, than they voted, that they. would: 
adhere to his Majefty with their lives and fortunes. They paffed a bill of attainder 
againft Monmouth: And they granted:a fupply of four hundred thoufand pounds. 
for fuppreffing this rebellion. After having thus ftrengthened the hands of the 
King they adjourned themfelves. 

Monmoutn, when ordered to depart the kingdom, during the late reign, had’ 
retired to Holland ; and as it was well known, that he was ftill much favoured by 
his indulgent father, all marks of honour and diftin@tion were beftowed upon. him 
by the Prince of Orange. After the acceffion of James, the Prince thought 
proper to difmifs Monmouth and all his followers ; and that illuftrious fugitive 
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retired to Bruffels. Finding himfelf ftill purfued by the King’s feverity, he was 
pufhed, contrary to his judgment as well as inclination, to make a very rafh and 
premature attempt upon England. He faw that the King had lately mounted the 
Throne, not only without oppofition, but feemingly with the good will and af. 
fections of his fubjeéts. A Parliament was fitting, which difcovered the greateft 
difpofition to comply with the Court, and whofe adherence to the Crown, he 
knew, would give a fanGtion and authority to all public meafures. The grievances 
of this reign were hitherto inconfiderable ; and the people were not asyet in a dif- 
pofition to remark them with great feverity, All thefe confiderations occurred to 
Monmouth ; but fuch was the impatience of his followers, fuch the precipitate 
humour of Argyle, who fet out for Scotland alittle before him, that no reafons 
could be attended to; and this unhappy man. was drove.upon his fate. — 


Tue impradence, however, of this enterprize did not at firft appear. Tho’ on 
his landing at Lime in Dorfetfhire, he had fearce a hundred followers; fo popular 
was his name, that in four days he had afflembled above two thoufand horfe and 
foot. They were indeed, almoft all of them, the loweft of the people ; and his de- 
claration was chiefly calculated to fuit the prejudices of the vulgar, or the moft 
bigotted of the whig-party. He called the King, Duke of York ; and denomi- 
nated him a traitor, a tyrant, a murderer, a popifh ufurper, He imputed to him 
the fire of London, the murder of Godfrey and of Effex, nay the poifoning the late 
King. And he invited all the people to join in oppofition to his tyranny. 

Tue duke of Albemarle; fon to him who had reftored the Royal Family, fum- 


moned together the militia of Devonhhire to the number of 4000 men, and took: 


poft at Axminfter, in order to oppofe the rebels; but obferving, that his troops 
bore a great affection to Monmouth, he thought proper to retire: Monmouth, 
tho’ he had formerly given many fignal proofs of perfonal courage, had not the vi- 
gour of mind requifite for an undertaking of this nature. From an ill-grounded 
diffidence of his men, he neglected to'attack Albemarle; an eafy enterprize, by 
which he might both have acquired credit and fupplied himfelf with arms... Lord 
Gray, who commanded his horfe, difcovered himfelf to be a notorious coward ; yet 
fach was the foftnefs of Monmouth’s nature, that Gray was ftill continued in his 
command. Fletcher of Salton, a Scotfman, a perfon of fignal probity and fine ge- 
nius, had been engaged by his republican principles in this enterprize, and.com- 
manded the cavalry together with Gray : But being infulted by one, who had newly 
joined the army, and whofe horfe he had ina hurry made ufe of, he was prompted 
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by paffion, to which he was much fubjeét, to difcharge a piftol at the man; and : 


he killed himon the fpot, This accident obliged him.immediately to leave the 
camp 5 
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camp ; and the lofs of fo gallant an officer was a great prejudice to Monmouth’s 
enterprize. 

Tue next ftation of the rebels was Taunton, a very difaffected town, which 
gladly and even fondly received them, and reinforced them with confiderable 
numbers. Twenty young maids of fome rank prefented Monmouth with a pair 
of colours of their handiwork, together with a copy of the bible. Monmouth was 
here perfuaded to take upon him the title of King, and affert the legitimacy of his 
birth ; a claim, which he advanced in his firft declaration, but whofe difcuffion he 
was determined, he then faid, during fome time to poftpone. His numbers had 
now increafed to fix thoufand men; and he was obliged every day, for want of 
arms, to difmifsa great many, who crouded to his ftandard. He entered Bridge- 
water, Wells, Frome; and was proclaimed in all thefe places: But forgetting, 
that fuch defperate enterprizes can only be rendered fuccefsful by the moft adven- 
turous courage, he allowed the expectations of the people to languifh, without at- 
tempting any confiderable undertaking. 


Waite Monmouth, by his imprudent and ill-timed caution, was thus wafting 
time in the weft, the King employed himfelf in making preparations to oppofe him. 
Six regiments of Britifh troops were called over from Holland: The army was 
confiderably augmented: And regular forces, to the number of 3000 men, were 
difpatched under the command of Feverfham and Churchill, in order to check 
the progrefs of the rebels. ; 


Monmours, obferving that no confiderable men joined him, finding that an 
infurreétion which was projected in the city had not taken place, hearing that Argyle, 
his confederate, was already defeated and taken; funk into fuch defpondency, that 
he had once refolved to withdraw himfelf, and leave his unhappy followers to their 
fate. His followers exprefled more courage than their leader, and feemed deter- 
mined to adhere to him in every fortune. The negligent difpofition made by Fe- 
verfham, invited Monmouth to attack the King’s army at Sedgemoor near Bridge- 
water; and his men in this action fhowed what a native courage and a prin- 
ciple of duty, even when unaffifted by difcipline, is able to perform. They made 
great impreffion on the veteran forces ; drove them from their ground ; continued 
the fight till their ammunition failed them; and would at laft have obtained a vic- 
tory, had not the mifconduct of Monmouth and the cowardice of Gray prevented 
it. After a conteft of three hours, the rebels gave way ; and were followed with 
great flaughter. About 1500 fellin the battle and purfuit. And thus was con- 


cluded in a few weeks this enterprize, rafhly undertaken, and feebly cone 
ducted, 
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Monmouru fled from the field of battle above twenty miles, till his horfe funk 
under him. He then changed cloaths with a peafant, in order to conceal himfelf. 
The peafant was found by the purfuers, who now redoubled the diligence of their 
fearch, At laft, the unhappy Monmouth was difcovered, lying in the bottom of 
a ditch, and covered with fern : His body depreffed with fatigue and hunger ; 
his mind by the memory of paft misfortunes, by the profpect of future difafters. 
Human nature is unequal to fuch calamitous fituations ; much more, the temper 
of aman, foftened by early profperity, and accuftomed to value himfelf chiefly on 
military bravery. He burft into tears, when feized by his enemies ; and he feemed 
{till to indulge the fond hope and defire of life. Tho’ he might have known, 
from the greatnefs of his own offences, and the feverity of James’s temper, that 
no mercy could be expected, he wrote him the moft fubmiffive letters, and con- 
jured him to fpare the blood of a brother, who had ever been fo ftrongly attached to 
his interefts. James, finding fuch fymptoms of depreffion and defpondency in the 
unhappy prifoner, admitted him to his prefence, in hopes of extorting a difcovery 
of his accomplices: But Monmouth would not purchafe life, however loved, at 
the price of fo.much infamy. Finding all efforts vain, he affumed courage from 
defpair, and prepared himfelf for death, with a fpirit, better fuited to his rank and 
character. This favourite of the people was attended to the fcaffold with a plen- 
tiful effufion of tears. He warned the executioner not to fall into the error, 
which he had committed in beheading Ruffel, where it had been neceflary to 
redouble the blow. This precaution ferved only to difmay the executioner. He 
ftruck a feeble blow on Monmouth, who raifed his head from the block, and 
looked him in the face, as if reproaching him for his failure. He gently laid 
down his head a fecond time ; and the executioner ftruck him again and again to 
no purpofe. He at laft threw afide the axe, and cried out that he was incapable 
of finifhing the bloody office. The fheriff obliged him to renew the attempt : 
and at two blows more the head was fevered from the body. 

Tus perifhed in the thirty-fixth year of his age a nobleman, who, in lefs tur- 
bulent times, was well qualified to be an ornament to the Court, even to be fer- 
viceable to his country. The favour of his Prince, the careffes of faction, the allure- 
ments of popularity, feduced him into enterprizes, which exceeded his capacity. 
The goodwill of the people ftill followed him in every fortune. Even after his 
execution, their fond credulity flattered them with hopes of feeing him once more 
at their head. They believed, that the perfon executed was not Monmouth, but 
one, who, having the fortune to refemble him nearly, was willing to give this 


proof his extreme attachment, and to fuffer death in his ftead. 
Tuis 
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Tuts victory, obtained by the King in the commencement of his reign, would 
naturally, had it been prudently managed, have tended much to encreafe his 
power and authority. But by reafon of the cruelty, with which it was profecuted, 
and of the temerity, which it afterwards occafioned, it was a principal caufe of 
his fudden ruin and downfal. . 

Sucn arbitrary principles had the Court inftilled into all its fervants, that Fe- 
verfham, immediately after the victory, hanged up above twenty prifoners; and 
was proceeding in his executions, when the bifhop of Bath and Wells warned 
him, that thefe unhappy men were now by law entitled to a trial, and that their 
execution would be deemed a real murder. This remonftrance however did 
not {top the favage nature of colonel Kirke, a foldier of fortune, who had long 
ferved at Tangiers, and had contracted, from his habitudes with the Moors, 


_ an inhumanity lefs known in European and in free countries. At his firft entry: 


into Bridgewater, he hanged nineteen without the leaft enquiry into the merits 
of their caufe. As if to make fport with death, he ordered a certain number to 
be executed, while he and his company fhould drink to the King’s health, orto, 
the queen’s, or to judge Jefferies’s. Obferving their feet to fhake in the agonies, 
of death, he cried that he would. give them mufic to their dancing ; and he 
immediately commanded the drums to beat and the trumpets to found.’ By way 
of experiment, he ordered one man to be hung up three times, queftioning - 
him at every interval, whether he repented of his crime: But the man obftinately 
afferting, that, notwithftanding all the paft, he would ftill willingly engage in the 
fame caufe, Kirke ordered him to be hung in chains. One ftory, commonly told 
of him, is memorable for the treachery, as well as barbarity, which attended it. A 
young maid pleaded for the life of her brother, and flung herfelf at Kirke’s feet arm- 
ed with all the charms, which beauty and innocence, bathed in tears, could beftow 
upon her. The tyrant was inflamed with defire, not foftened into love or clemency. 
He promifed to grant her requeft, provided that fhe, in her turn, would be equally 
compliant to him. The maid yielded to the conditions: But after the had pafied 
the night with him, the wanton favage, next morning, fhowed her from the window 
her brother, the darling objeét for whom fhe had facrificed her virtue, hangedon a 
gibbet, which he had fecretly ordered to be there erected for his execution. Rage and 
defpair and indignation took poffeffion of her mind, and deprived her for ever of 
her fenfes. All the inhabitants of that country, innocent as well as guilty, were 
expofed to the ravages of this barbarian. The foldiery were let loofe to live on free 
quarter ; and his own regiment, inftructed by his example, and encouraged by his 
€xhortations, diftinguifhedthemfelves in a more particular manner by their outrages. 
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By way of pleafantry, he ufed to denominate them 4is /ambs ; an appellation, which 
was long remembered with horror in the weft of England. 

Tue cruel Jefferies fucceeded after fome interval; and fhowed the people, that 
the rigours of the law might equal, if not exceed, the ravages of military tyranny. 
This man, who wantoned in cruelty, had already given a f{pecimen of his charac- 
ter in many trials, where he had prefided; and he now fet out with a favage joy, 
as to a full harveft of death and deftruétion. He began at Dorchefter ; and thirty 
rebels being arraigned, he exhorted them, but in vain, to fave him, by their free 
confeffion, the trouble of trying them: And when twenty-nine were found guilty, 
he ordered them, as an additional punifhment of their difobedience, to be led to 
immediate execution. Moft of the other prifoners, terrified with this example, 
pleaded guilty ; and no lefs than two hundred and ninety-two received fentence at 
Dorchefter. Of thefe eighty were executed, Exeter was the next flage of his 
cruelty : Two hundred and forty-three were there tried, of whom a great number 
were condemned and executed. He alfo opened his commiffion at Taunton and 
Wells ; and every where carried terror and aftonifhment along with him. The juries 
were fo ftruck with his menaces, that they gave their verdict with precipitation, and 
many innocent perfons were involved with the guilty. And on the whole, befides 
thofe butchered by the military commanders, two hundred and fifty-one are com- 
puted to have fallen by the hand of juftice. The whole country were ftrowed with 
the heads and limbs of traitors. Every village almoft beheld the dead carcafs of a 
wretched inhabitant. And all the rigours of juftice, unabated by any appearance 
of clemency, were fully difplayed to the people by the inhuman Jefferies. 

Oz all the executions during this difmal period, the moft remarkable were 
thofe of Mrs. Gaunt and Lady Lifle, who had been accufed of harbouring traitors. 
Mrs. Gaunt was an Anabaptift, noted for her beneficence, which fhe extended to 
perfons of all profeflions and perfuafions. One of the rebels, knowing her hu- 
mane charaéter, had recourfe to her in his diftrefs, and was concealed by her. 
Hearing of the proclamation, which offered an indemnity and rewards to fuch 
as difcovered criminals, he bafely betrayed his benefactrefs, and bore evidence 
againfther. He received a pardon for his treachery ; fhe was burned alive for her 
charity. 

Lapy Liste was widow of one of the Regicides, who ha: enjoyed great favour 
and authority under Cromwel, and who having fled, after the reftoration, to Lau- 
zunne in Swifferland, was there affaffinated by three Irifh raffians, who hoped to 
make their fortune by this infamous piece of fervice. His widow was now } rofe- 
cuted for harbouring two rebels the day after the battle of Sedgemoor ;.and Jefferies 
pufhed on the trial with the moft unrelenting violence. In vain did the aged 
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prifoner plead, that thefe criminals had been put into no proclamation, had been 
convicted by no verdict ; nor could any man be denominated a traitor, till the fen- 
tence of fome legal court was paffed upon him: That it appeared not by any proof, 
that fhe was fo much as acquainted with the guilt of the perfons, or had heard of 
their joining the rebellion of Monmouth: That tho’ fhe might be obnoxious on 
account of her family, it was well known, that her heart was ever loyal, and that 
no perfon in England had fhed more tears for that fatal event, in which her hufband 
had unfortunately borne too great a fhare: And that the fame principles, which 
fhe herfelf had ever embraced, fhe had carefully inftilled into her fon, and had, at 
that very time, fent him to fight againft thofe rebels, whom fhe was now accufed of 
harbouring. Tho’ thefe arguments did not move Jefferies, they had influence on 
the jury. Twice they feemed inclined to bring in a favourable verdict: They 
were as often fent back with menaces and reproaches ; and at laft were conftrained 
to give fentence againft the prifoner. Notwithftanding all applications for pardon, 
the cruel fentence was executed. The King faid, that he had given Jefferies a 
promife not to pardon her: An excufe, which could ferve only to aggravate the 
blame againft himfelf, 


One might have hoped, that, by all thefe bloody executions, a rebellion, fo 
precipitate, fo ill fupported, and of fuch fhort duration, would have been fuffi- 
ciently expiated: But nothing could fatiate the fpirit of rigour, which poffeffed the 
adminiftration. Even thofe multitudes, who received pardon, were obliged to 
attone for their guilt by fines, which reduced them to begeary ; or where their 
former poverty made them incapable of payment, they were condemned to cruel 
whippings or fevere imprifonments. Nor could the innocent efcape the hands, 
equally rapacious as cruel, of the chief juftice. Prideaux a gentleman of Devon- 
fhire, being thrown into prifon, and terrified with the fevere and arbitrary mea- 
fures, which at that time met with no controul, was obliged to buy his liberty of 
Jefferies at the price of fifteen thoufand pounds; tho’ he could never fo much as 
learn the crime of which he was accufed. 

Goopenove, the feditious under-fheriff of London, who had been engaged in 
the moft bloody and defperate part the Rye-houfe confpiracy, was taken prifoner 
after the battle of Sedgemoor, and was refolved to fave his own life, by an accufa- 
tion of Cornifh, the fheriff, whom he knew to be extremely obnoxious to the 
Court. Colonel Rumfey joined him in the accufation ; and the profecution was 
fohaftened, that the prifoner was tried, condemned, and executed in the fpace of 
aweek. The perjury of the witnefles appeared immediately after; and the King 
Seemed to regret the execution of Cornifh. He granted his eftate to his family, 

and condengned the witneffes to perpetual imprifonment. 
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Tue injuftice of this fentence againft Cornifh, was not required to difguft the 
nation againft the Court: The continued rigour of the other executions had al- 
ready impreffed an univerfal hatred towards the minifters of juftice, attended 
with a compaffion for the unhappy fufferers, who, as they had been feduced into 
this crime by miftaken principles, bore their punifhment with the {pirit and zeal of 
martyrs, The people might have been willing, on this occafion, to diftinguifh be- 
tween the King and his minifters: But care was taken to prove, that the latter had 
done nothing but what was agreeable to their mafter. Jefferies, on his return, 
was immediately, for thofe eminent fervices, created a peer; and was foon after 
vefted with the dignity of chancellor. No body could then doubt but the King 
intended to rule more by fear than love, and that he was not averfe to the cruel 
ties which had been practifed. 

We mutt now take a view of the ftate of affairs in Scotland ; where the fate of 
Argyle had been decided before that of Monmouth. Immediately after the King 
acceflion, a Parliament had been fummoned at Edinburgh ; and all affairs were 
there conduéted by the duke of Queenfbery the commiffioner, and the earl of 
Perth the chancellor. The former had refolved to make an entire furrender of the 
liberties of his country ; but was determined ftill to adhere to its religion: ‘The 
latter entertained no fcruples of paying court even by the facrifice of both. But 
no courtiers, even the moft proftitute, could go farther than the Parliament itfelf, 
towards a refignation of their liberties. In a vote, which they called an offgr of 
duty, after adopting the fabulous hiftory of an hundred and eleven Scots Mo- 
narchs, they acknowleged, that all thefe Princes, by the primary and fundamental 
law of the ftate, had been vetted with a /olid and ab/olute authority. They declared 
their abhorrence of all principles and pofitions, derogatory to the King’s facred, 
fupreme, fovereign, abfolute power ; of which none, they faid, whether fingle 
perfons or collective bodies, can participate, but in dependance on him and by 
commiffion from him. They promifed, that the whole nation, between fixty and 
fixteen, fhall be in readinefs for his Majefty’s fervice, where and as oft as it fhall be 
his royal pleafure to require them. And they annexed the whole excife both of 
inland and foreign commodities for ever to the Crown, 

Az the other atts of this affembly favoured of the fame fpirit. They declared it 
high treafon for any perfon to refufe the teft, if tendered by the council. Todefend 
the obligation of the covenant, fubjected a perfon tothe fame penalty. Tobe prefent 
at anyconventicle, was made punifhable with death and confifcation of goods. Even 
fuch as refufed to give teftimony, either in cafes of treafon or nonconformity, were 
declared equally punifhable as if guilty of thofe very crimes: Anexcellent prelude 
to all the rigours of an inquifition. It muft be confefied, that nothing could equal 
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the abject fervility of the Scots nation duriag this period but the arbitrary feverity 
of the adminiftration. 

Ir was in vain, that Argyle fummoned a nation, fo loft to-all fenfe of liberty, 
fo degraded by repeated indignities, to rife in vindication of their violated laws and 
privileges. The ereater part of thofe who declared for him, were his own vaffals ; 
men,. who, if poffible, were {till more funk in flavery than the reft of the nation. 


He arrived, after a profperous voyage, in Argylefhire, attended by fome fugitives 


defeat, 


and execu- 
tion. 


oth of No- 
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A Parliament. 


from Holland ; and among the reft, by Sir Patric Hume, a man of mild difpofitions, 
who had been driven to this extremity by a continued train of oppreffion. The 
privy council was apprized of Argyle’s intentions. The whole militia of the 
kingdom, to the number of twenty-two thoufand men, were already in arms; and 
a third part of them, with all the regular forces, were on their march to oppofe 
him. All the confiderable gentry of his clan were thrown into prifon. And 
two fhips of war were on the coaft to watch his motions. Under all thefe difcou- 
ragements he yet made a fhift, partly from terror, partly from affection, to collect 
and arm a body of about two thoufand five hundred men ; but foon found him- 
felf furrounded on all fides with infuperable difficulties. His arms and ammuni- 
tion were feized: His proviftons cut off: The marquefs of Athole preffed him on 
one fide; lord Charles Murray on another; the duke of Gordon hung upon his 
rear ; the earl of Dunbarton met him in front. His followers daily fell off from 
him; but Argyle, refolute to perfevere, broke at laft, with the fhattered remains 
of his troops, into the difaffeéted part of the low countries, which he had endea- 
voured to allure to him by declarations for the covenant. No perfon fhowed eéi- 
ther courage or inclination to join him; and his fmall and ftill decreafing army, 
after wandering about for a little time, was at laft defeated and diffolved without 
anenemy. Argyle himfelf was feized and carried to Edinburgh; where after 
enduring many indignities with a gallant fpirit, he was publicly executed. He 
fuffered upon the former unjuft fentence, which had been pafléd upon him. The 
reft of his followers either efcaped or were pardoned ; all except Rombold and 
Aylotfe, two Englifhmen, who had attended him on this expedition. 

Tue King was fo elated with this continued tide of profperity, that he began to. 
undervalue even.an Englifh Parliament, at all times formidable to his family ; and 
from his fpeech to both Houfes, whom he had affembled early in the winter, he 
feemed to think himfelf exempted from all rules of prudence or neceffity of diffimu- 
Jation. He plainly told the two Houfes, that the militia, which had formerly been 
fo much magnified, was now found, by the experience of the laft rebellion, to be 
altogether ufelefs; and he required a new fupply, in order to maintain thofe addi- 
tional forces, which héhad levied. He alfo took notice, that he had employed a 
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great many catholic officers, and that he had, in their favour, difpenfed with the 
law, requiring the teft to be taken by every one who poffefied any public office, 
And to cut fhort all oppofition, he declared, that, having reaped the benefit of 
their fervice during fuch times of danger, he was determined, neither to expofe 
them afterwards to difgrace, nor himfelf, in cafe of another rebellion, to the 
want of their affiftance. 

Sucu violent averfion did this Parliament bear to oppofition ; fo great dread 
had been inftilled of the confequences attending any breach with the King; that 
it is probable, had he ufed his difpenfing power without declaring it, no en- 
quiries would have been made, and time might have reconciled the nation to this 
dangerous exercife of the prerogative. But to invade at once their conftitution, 
to threaten their religion, to eftablifh a ftanding army, and even to require them, 
by their concurrence, to contribute towards all thefe meafures, exceeded the bounds 
of their patience, and they began, for the firft time, to difplay fome fmall remains 
of Englith fpirit and generofity. When the King’s fpeech was taken into confi- 
deration by the Commons, many fevere reflections were thrown out againft the pre- 
fent meafures; and the Houfe was with feeming difficulty engaged to promife in 
a general vote, that they would grant fome fupply. But inftead of finifhing that 
bufinefs, which could alone render them acceptable to the King, they proceeded 
to examine the difpenfing power ; and they voted an addrefs to the King againtt it. 
Before this addrefs was prefented, they refumed the confideration of the fupply ; 
and as one million two hundred thoufand pounds were demanded by the Court, 
and two hundred thoufand pounds propofed by the country-party, a middle courfe 
was chofen, and feven hundred thoufand pounds, after fome difpute, were at laft 
voted. The addrefs againft the difpenfing power was expreffed in the moft re- 
fpe€tful and fubmiffive manner ; yet was it very ill received by the King, and his 
anfwer contained a flat denial, uttered with great warmth and vehemence. he 
Commons were fo daunted with this reply, that they kept filence a long time ; and 
when Coke, member for Derby, rofe up and faid, ‘* | hope we are all Englifh- 
«© men, and not to be frighted with a few hard words ;” fo little fpirit appeared 
in that affembly, often fo refraétory and mutinous, that they fent him to the 
Tower for bluntly exprefling a free and generous fentiment. They adjourned, 
without fixing a day for the confideration of his Majefty’s anfwer; and on their 
next meeting, they very fubmiflively proceeded to the confideration of the fup- 
ply, and even went fo far as to eftablifh funds for paying the funy voted, in nine 
years and a half. The King, therefore, had in effet, almoft:without ftruggle: 
or violence, obtained a total victory over the Commons ; and inftead of ‘conteft- 
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additional revenue to the crown, and rendering the King in fome degree inde- 
pendent, contributed to encreafe thofe imminent dangers, with which they had 
fo good reafon to be alarmed. 

Tue next oppofition came from the Houfe of Peers, which has not commonly 
taken the lead on thefe occafions, and even from the bench of bifhops, whence the 
Court ufually expects the greateft complaifance and fubmiffion. The upper Houfe 
had been engaged, in the firft days of the feffion, to give general thanks for the 
King’s fpeech ; by which compliment they were underftood, according to the 
practice of that time, to have acquiefced in every part of it: Yet notwithftanding 
that ftep, Compton, bifhop of London, in his own name and that of his bre- 
thren, moved that a day fhould be appointed for taking the fpeech into confide- 
ration : He was feconded by Halifax, Nottingham, and Mordaunt. Jefferies, 
the chancellor, oppofed this motion ; and feemed inclined to ufe in that Houfe 
the fame arrogance, to which on the bench he had fo long been accuftomed: But 
he was foon taught to know his place; and he proved, by his behaviour, that 
infolence, when checked, naturally finks into meannefs and cowardice. The 
bifhop of London’s motion prevailed. 


Tue King might reafonably have prefumed, that even if the Peers fhould fo 
far recover courage as to make an application againtft his difpenfing power, the fame 
iteddy anfwer, which he had given the Commons, would make them relapfe into 
the fame timidity ; and he might by that means have obtained a very confiderable 
fupply, without making any conceffions in return. But fo imperious was his tem- 
per, fo lofty the idea which he had entertained of his own authority, fo violent the 
fchemes fuggefted by his own bigotry and that of his priefts ; that, without any 
delay, without waiting for any farther provocation, he immediately proceeded to 
a prorogation. He continued the Parliament during a year and a half by four 
more prorogations ; but having in vain tried by feparate applications to break 
the obftinacy of the leading members, he at laft diffolved that affembly. And 
us it was plainly impoffible for him to find, among his proteftant fubjects, a fet of 
men more devoted to royal authority, it was univerfally concluded, that he in- 
tended thenceforth to govern entirely without Parliaments. 

Never King mounted the throne of England with greater advantages than 
James ; nay, poffeffed greater facility, if that were any advantage, of rendering 
himfelf and his pofterity abfolute: But all thefe fortunate circumftances tended 
only, by his own mifconduét, to bring more fudden ruin upon him. The nation 
feemed difpofed of themfelves to refign their libe 
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his fchemes with common prudence and difcretion. Openly todeclare to the Par- 
hament, fo early in his reign, his intention to difpenfe with the tefts, ftruck an 
univerfal alarm thro’ the nation; infufed terror into the church, which had 
hitherto been the chief fupport of monarchy ; and even difgufted the army, by 
whofe means alone he could now propofe to govern. The former horror againft 
popery was revived by polemical tooks and fermons; and in every difpute the 
victory feemed to be gained by the proteftant divines, who were heard with more 
favourable ears, and who conducted the controverfy with more learning and elo- 
quence, But another incident happened at this time, which tended extremely to 
excite the animofity of the nation againft the catholic communion. 

Lewis the fourteenth, after having long harraffed and molefted the Proteftants, 
at laft revoked entirely the edict of Nantz; which had been enacted by Harry the 
fourth for fecuring them the exercife of their religion ; which had been declared 
irrevocable ; and which, during the experience of near a century, had been attended 
with no fenfible inconvenience. All the iniquities, infeparable from perfecution, 
were exercifed again{t thofe unhappy religionifts ; who became obftinate in pro- 
portion to the oppreffions which they fuffered, and either covered under a feigned 
converfion a more violent abhorrence to the catholic communion, or fought among 
foreign nations for that liberty, of which they were bereaved in their native coun- 
try. Above half a million of the moft ufeful and induftrious fubjeéts deferted 
France; and exported, together with immenfe fums of money, thofe arts and ma- 
nufactures, which had chiefly tended to enrich that kingdom. They propagated 
every where the moft tragical accounts of the tyranny, exercifed againft them, and 
revived among the Proteftants all thofe fentiments of the bloody and perfecuting 
fpirit of popery, to which fo many incidents in all ages had given too much foun- 
dation. Near fifty thoufand refugees pafled over into England ; and all men were 
difpofed from their reprefentations to fofter the utmoft horror againft the projects, 
which they apprehended to be entertained by the King for the abolition of the 
proteftant religion. When a Prince of fo much humanity and of fuch fignal pru- 
dence as Lewis could be engaged, by the bigotry of his religion alone, withoutany 
provocation, to embrace fuch fanguinary and impolitic meafures ; what might be 
dreaded, they afked, from James, who was fo much inferior in thefe virtues, and 
who had already been irritated by fuch obftinate and violent oppofition ? In vain 
did the King affect to throw the higheft blame on the profecutions of France: In 
vain did he afford the moft real proteCtion and affiftance to the diftrefled Hugo- 
nots, All thefe fymptoms of toleration were regarded as fallacious ; oppofite to 
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the avowed principles of his fect, and bely’d by the fevere adminiftration, which 
he himf{elf had exercifed againft the Nonconformifts in Scotland. 


Tue fmalleft approach towards the introduétion of popery, muft, in the prefent 
difpofition of the people, have afforded reafon of jealoufy ; much more fo wide a 
ftep as that of difpenfing with the tefts, the fole fecurity which the nation, being 
difappointed of the exclufion-bill, found provided againft thofe dreaded innova- 
tions. Yet was the King refolute’to perfevere in his purpofe ; and having failed in 
bringing over the Parliament, he made an attempt, with more fuccefs, for efta- 
blifhing the difpenfing power, by a verdict of hisjudges. Sir Edward Hales, a 
new profelyte, had accepted a commiffion of colonel ; and direétions were given 
to his coachman to profecute him for the penalty of five hundred pounds, which 
the law, eftablifhing the tefts, had granted to informers. By this feigned action, 
the King hoped, both from the authority of the decifion, and the reafon of the 
thing, to put an end to all queftions with regard to his difpenfing power. 

Ir could not be expeéted, that the lawyers, appointed to plead againft Hales, 
would exert great force on that occafion: But the caufe was regarded with fuch 
anxiety by the public, that it has been thoroughly difcuffed in feveral elaborate dif- 
courfes *; and could men diveft themfelves of prejudice, there want not fufficient 
materials, on which to form atrue judgment, The claim and exercife of the 
difpenfing power is allowed to be very antient, in England ; and tho’ it feems at 
firft to have been copied from papal ufurpations, it may plainly be traced up as 
high as the reign of Henry thethird. In the gothic governments, men were mois 
anxious to fecure their private property than to fhare in the public adminiftration 5 
and provided no innovations were attempted on their rights and poffeffions, the 
care of executing the laws, and enfuring general fafety was without jealoufy en- 
trufted to the Sovereign. Penal ftatutes were commonly intended to arm the 
Prince with more authority for that purpofe ; and being in the main calcu'ated for 
promoting his influence and intereft as firft magiftrate, there feemed no danger in 
allowing him to difpenfe with their execution, in fuch particular cafes as might re- 
quire an exception or indulgence. That practice had fo much prevailed, that the 
Parliament itfelf had more than once acknowleged this prerogative of the Crown s 
particularly during the reign of Henry the fifth, when they enacted the law againit 


aliens +, and alfo when they pafled the ftatute of provifors {. But tho’ the general 
tenor 
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tenor of the penal ftatutes was fuch as gave the King a fuperior intereft in the; 
execution beyond any of his fubjectss it could not but fometimes happen in a mixed. 
government, that the Parliament would defire to enact laws, by which the regal 
power, in fome particulars, even where private property was not immediately con- 
cerned, might be regulated and reftrained. In thetwenty-third of Henry the fixth, 
a law-of this kind was enacted, prohibiting any man to ferve in a county as fheriff 
above a year; and a claufe was inferted, by which the King was difabled from 
granting a difpenfation. Plain reafon might have taught, that this law, at leaft, 
fhould be exempted from the King’s prerogative: But as the difpenfing power 
{till prevailed in other cafes, it was foon able, aided by the fervility of the courts 
of judicature, even to overpower this ftatute, which the legiflature had evidently 
intended to fecure againft all violation. In the reign of Henry the feventh, the 
cafe was brought to a trial before all the judges in the Exchequer-chamber ; and 
it was decreed, that, notwithftanding the {trict claufe abovementioned, the :King 
might difpenfe with the ftatute : He could firft, it was alleged, difpenfe with the 
prohibitory claufe, and then with the ftatute itfelf. This opinion of the judges, 
however abfurd, had ever fince paffed for undoubted law : The practice of conti- 
nuing the fheriffs had ever prevailed; And. moft of the property of England had 
been. fixed by decifions, which juries, returned by fuch fheriffs, had given in the 
courts of judicature. -Many.other difpenfations ofa like nature may be produced ; 
not.only fuch as took place by intervals, but fuch as .were.uniformly continued, 
Thus the law was difpenfed with, which prohibited any man to go a judge of affize 
into his own county ; that which rendered all Welchmen incapable of offices in 
Wales ; that which required every one, who. received a pardon for felony, to find 
fureties for his good behaviour, Inthe fecond of James the firft, a new confulta- 
tion of all the judges:had been held in the Exchequer-chamber upon a like quef- 
tion :. This prerogative of the Crown was. again unanimoufly confirmed *: And 
it became an eftablifhed principle in Englifh jurifprudence, that, tho’ the, King 
could not allow of what was morally unlawful, he could permit what was only 
prohibited by pofitive ftatute. Even the jealous Houfe of Commons, which ex- 
torted the petition of right from Charles the firft, made no fcruple, by the mouth 
of Glanville, their manager, to allow the difpenfing power in, its full extent { ; and 


Hen. V. n, xxii. Ic is remarkable, however, that in the reign of Richard the fecond, the Parliament 
granted the King only atemporary power of difpenfing with the ftatute of provifors. — Rot. Parl. 15. 
Rich, H.n. i. A plain implication that he had not, of himfelf, fuch a prerogative. So uncertain were 
many of thefe points at that time. 
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+1 the famous trial of fhip-money, Holborne, the popular lawyer, had freely, and 
in the moft exprefs terms, made the fame conceffion *. Sir Edward Coke; the 
great oracle of Englifh law, had not only concurred with all other lawyers in fa- 
vour of this prerogative; but feems even to believe it fo inherent in the Crown, 
that an act of Parliament itfelf could not abolifh it +. And he particularly ob- 
ferves, that no law can impofe fuch a difability of enjoying offices as the King. 
may not difpenfe with ; becaufe the King, from the law of nature, has a right to 
the fervice of all his fubjects. ‘This particular reafon, as well as all the general 
principles, is applicable to the queftion of the tefts; nor can the dangerous con- 
fequence of granting difpenfations in that cafe be ever received before a court of 
judicature. Every prerogative of the Crown, it may be faid, admits of abufe: 
Should the King pardon all criminals, law muft be totally diffolved: Should he 
declare and continue perpetual war againft all nations, inevitable ruin muft en- 
fue : Yet thefe powers are entrufted to the Sovereign ; and we muft he contented, 
as our anceftors were, to depend upon his prudence and difcretion in the exercife 
of them. 

Tuo’ this. reafoning feems founded on fuch principles as are ufually- admitted 
by lawyers, the people had entertained fuch violent prepofleffions againft the ule, 
which James here made of his prerogative, that he was obliged,. before he brought 
on Hales’s caufe, to-difplace four of the judges, Jones, Montague, Charleton and 
Nevil; and even Sir Edward Herbert, the chief juftice, tho” a man of acknow- 
leged virtue, yet becaufe he here fupported’ the pretenfions of the Crown, fell un- 
der a great load of infamy. Men deemed a difpenfing, to be in effect the fame 
with a repealing power; and they could not conceive, that lefs authority was re- 
quifite to repeal than to enact any ftatute. If one penal law was difpenfed with, 
any other might undergo the fame fate: And’ by what principle could even the: 
laws, which define property, be afterwards fecured from violation ? The teft act 
had ever been conceived the great barrier of the eftablifhed religion under a popifh 
fucceffor : As fuch it had been infifted on by the Parliament ; as fuch granted by 
the King ; as fuch, during the debates with regard to the exclufion, recommended 
by the chancellor. By what magic, what chicane of law, is it now annihilated, 
and rendered of no validity ? Thefe queftions were every where afked; and men, 
ftraitened by precedents and decifions of great authority, were reduced either to 
gueftion the antiquity of this prerogative itfelf, or to affert, that even the practice 
of near five centuries could not beftow onit fufficient authority ¢. It was not con- 
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fidered, that the prefent difficulty or feeming abfurdity had proceeded from late 
innovations introduced into the government. Ever fince the beginning of this 
century, the Parliament had, with the moft laudable zeal, been acquiring powers 
and eftablifhing principles, favourable to law and liberty : The authority of the 
Crown had been limited in many important particulars: And penal ftatutes were 
often calculated to fecure the conftitution againft the attempts of minifters, as well 
as to preferve general peace and reprefs crimes and immoralities. A prerogative 
however, derived from very antient, and almoft uniform practice, the difpenfing 
power, ftill remained, or was fuppofed to remain, with the Crown; fafficient in 
an inftant to overturn this whole fabric, and to throw down all the fences of the 
conttitution. If this prerogative, which carries, on the face of it, fuch ftrong 
fymptoms of an abfolute authority in the Crown, had yet, in antient times, fub- 
fifted with fome degree of liberty in the fubject ; this fact only proves, that fcarce 
any human government, much lefs one ereéted in rude and barbarous times, is 
entirely confiftent and uniform in all its parts. But to expect, that the difpenfing 
power could, in any degree, be rendered compatible with thofe accurate and re- 
gular limitations, which had of late been eftablifhed, and which the people were 
determined to maintain, was a vain hope; and tho’ men knew not upon what 
principles they could deny that prerogative, they faw, that, if they would preferve 
their laws and conftitution, there was an abfolute neceffity for denying, or at 
leaft for abolifhing it. The revolution alone, which foon fucceeded, happily put 
an end to all thefe difputes : By means of it a more uniform edifice was at laft 
erected : The monftrous inconfiftence, fo vifible between the antient Gothic parts 
of the fabric and the recent plans of liberty, was fully corrected : And to their 
mutual felicity, King and people were finally taught to know their proper limits 
and boundaries *. 


* It is remarkable, that the Convention, fummoned by the Prince of Orange, did not, even when 
they had the making of their own terms in the Declaration of rights, venture to condemn the difpenfing 
power in general, which had been uniformly exercifed by the former Kings of England. They only 
condemned it fo far, as it had been affumed and exercifed of late. But in the Béd/ of rights, which paffed 
about a twelvemonth after, the Parliament took care to fecure themfelves more effeGtually againft a 
branch of prerogative, incompatible with all legal liberty and limitations ; and they excluded, in 
pofitive terms, all difpenfing power in the Crown. Yet even then the Houfe of Lords rejected that 
claufe of the bill, which condemned the exercife of this power in former Kings, and obliged the 
Commons to reft contented with abolifhiog it for the future. There needs no other proof of the ir- 
regular nature of the old Englifh government than the fabfiftance of fach a prerogative, always exer- 
ciied and never queftioned, till the acquifition of real liberty difcoyered, at laft, the danger of if. 
See the Journals. 
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WHATEVER topics lawyers might* find to defend James's difpenfing : power, 
the nation thought it dangerous, if not fatal, to liberty ; and his refolution of exer- 
cifing it may on that account be efteemed equally alarming, as if the power had been 
founded on the'moft recent and moft flagrant ufurpation.. It was not likely, that 
an ‘authority, which had been aflumed thro’ fo many obftacles;' would in his hands 
lie long idle and unemployed. Four catholic lords -were brought into the privy 
eouncil, Powis, Arundel, Bellafis, and Dover. Halifax, finding, that notwith- 
ftanding all his paft merits, he poffeffed no real credit or authority, . became very, 
refractory in his oppofition ; and. his office of privy-feal was given to'Arundel, 
The King was open, as well-as zealous, in the’ defire of making converts’ and» 
men plainly faw, that the only way to.acquire his affection and confidence was by 
a facrifice of their religion. Sunderland, -fome time after; ferupled not-to gain 
favour at this’price. Rochefter, the treafurer, tho’ the: King’s. brothef-in-lawy 
yet, becaufe he refufed to give this inftance of complaifance, wasturned outof his 
office: The Treafury was put in commiffions; and Bellafis. was. placed at-the head 
ofit. Allthe-courtiers were difgufted, even fuch as had little regard to religion, 
Thedifhonour, as well as diftruft, attendingrenegades, made moft mefrrefolve, at 
all hazards; to adhere to:their antient faith, 


In Scortanp, James’s zeal for’ profelytifm was. more fuccefsful2 The earls of 
Murray;- Perth, and‘ Melfort were brought over to the Court religion: andthe 
two latter noblemen made-ufe of a°very courtly reafon for their converfion”™ 
They pretended, that'the papers, found in the late King’s cabinety had-opened 
their eyes, and had ‘convineed them of the preference due tothe:Catholie religion: 
Queenfberry, who difcovered not the fame complaifance, fell-into “totakdifgrace, 
notwithftanding his’ former fervices,. and the unlimited facrifices,. which’ he had 
made to the meafures of the Court. Thefe merits could not even enfure him of 
fafety againft the vengeance, to which he ftood expofed. His rival, Perth, who 
had been ready to fink under: his fuperior intereft, now acquired the afcendant ; 
and all the complaints, exhibited againft him, were totally obliterated. His faith, 
according to a faying of Halifax,. had made him whole. 

Bur it was in Treland chiefly, that the mafk was wholly taken off; and that 
the King thought himfelf at liberty to proceed to the full extent of his zeal; and 
his violence. The duke of Ormond was recalled ; and tho’ the primate and 
lord Granard, two proteftants, ftill poffefled the authority of juftices,. the whole 
power was lodged in the hands of Talbot, the general, foon after created earl of 
Tyrconnel ; a man, who, from the blindnefs of his prejudices. and fury of his 
tempet, was tranfported with the moft immeafurable ardour for the Catholic 
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caufe. After the fuppreffion of Monmouth’s rebellion, orders were given by 
Tyrconnel to difarm all the proteftants, ‘on pretence of fecuring the public peace, 
arid ‘keeping their arms in a few°magazines for the ufe of the militia. Next, the 
army was new-modelled ; and great numbers: of officers were difmiffed, becaufe 
it was pretended, that® they or their fathers had ferved under Cromwel and the 
Republic. The injuftice was not confined to them. Near three hundred officers 
more ‘were afterwards broke; tho’ many of them had purchafed their commiffions : 
About four‘or five thoufand private foldiers, becaufe they were Proteftants, were 
difmiffed ; and being ftripped even of their regimentals, were turned out'to.ftarve 
in the ftreets. While thefe'violences were carrying on, Clarendon, who had 
been named ord lieutenant; came over; but he quickly found, that; as he had 
refifed to give’ the King'the defired pledge of fidelity, by changing his: religion, 
he poffeffed no credit«nor authority. He was even a kind of prifoner in the hands 
of Tyrconnel; and as he*gave all oppofition in his power to the precipitant mea- 
fures* of the Catholics; he was foon after recalled, and: Tyrconnel fubftituted in 
his place: . The-unhappy Proteftants’ now faw all the legal authority, as well as 
the’ military force, transferred into the hands of their inveterate enemies ; inflamed 
with hereditary hatred, and ftimulated by every motive, which either the paffion 
for’ power, property, or religion could’ infpire. Even the barbarous: banditti 
were let loofe-to prey on them ‘in their prefent ‘defencelefs condition. A renewal 
of the’ antient maffacres was ‘apprehended; and great multitudes, {truck with the 
beft’ grounded terror, deferted the kingdom, and infufed into the Englith nation a 
dread of thofe violetices, to which, after fome'time; they might juftly, from the 
prevalence-of the Catholics, think themfelves expofed. 


Att judicious perfons of the Catholic communion were difgufted with thefe 
violent meafures, and could eafily forefee the confequences. But James was‘en- 
tirely governed by the rafh councils of the Queen and of his confeffor, father Pe- 

ers, a jefuit, whom he foon after created a privy counfellor. He thought too 
that as he was now in the decline of life, it was neceffary for him, by halty fteps, 
to carry his defigns into execution ; left the fucceffion of the Princefs of Orange 
fhould overturn all his projects. In vain did Arundel, Powis, and Bellafis remon- 
ftrate, and fuggeft more moderate and cautious meafures. Thefe men had feen 
and felt, during the profecution of the plot, the extreme antipathy which the 
nation bore to popery ; and tho’ fome fubfequent incidents had feemingly allayed 
that fpirit, they knew, that the fettled habits of the people were ftill the fame, and 
that the fmalleft incident was fufficient’to renew the former animofity. A very 
moderate indulgence therefore to their religion would have fatisfied them; and all 
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attempts to acquire power, much more to procure a change of the national faith, 
they deemed dangerous and deftructive. 

On the firt broaching of the popifh plot, the Church of England had con- 
curred with the fame violence and credulity as the reft of the nation, in the pro- 
{ecution of it; But dreading afterwards the prevalence of republican and prefby- 
terian principles, they had been engaged to fupport the. meafures. of the court; 
and to their affiftance James had chiefly owed his fucceffion to the crown. Finding 
that all thefe fervices were forgot, and that the Catholic religion was the King’s fole 
darling, the church had commenced an oppofition to court-meafures ; and popery 
was now acknowleged the more immediate danger. In order to prevent inflamma- 
tory fermons on this popular fubject, James revived fome directions to preachers 
which had been promulgated by the late King, in the beginning of his reign, 
when no defign againft the national religion was yet formed, or at leaft appre- 
hended. But in the prefent delicate and interefting fituation of the church, there 
was little reafon to expect, that orders, founded on no legal authority, would be 
rigidly obeyed by preachers, who faw no fecurity to themfelves but in preferving 
the confidence and regard of the people. Inftead of avoiding controverfy, accord- 
ing tothe King’s admonition, the preachers every where declaimed againft popery ; 
and among the reft Dr. Sharpe, a clergyman of London, particularly diftinguifhed 
himfelf, and affected to throw great contempt on thofe who had been induced 
to change their religion by fuch pitiful arguments as the Romith miffionaries could 
fuggeft. This topic, being fuppofed to reflect on the King, gave great offence at 
court ; and pofitive orders were iffued to the bifhop of London, his diocefan, im- 
mediately to fufpend Sharpe, till his Majefty’s pleafure fhould be farther known. 
The prelate replied, that he could not poffibly obey thefe commands, and that he 
was not empowered, in fuch a fummary manner, to inflict any punifhment even 
upon the greateft delinquent. But neither of thefe obvious reafons, nor the moft 
dutiful fubmiffions, both of the prelate and of Sharpe himfelf, could appeafe the 
court. The King was determined to proceed with the utmoft violence in this 
caufe. The bifhop himfelf he refolved to punifh for difobedience to his com- 
mands ; and the expedient which he employed for that purpofe, was of a nature 
at once the moft illegal and moft alarming. 

Amonc all the engines of authority formerly employed by the Crown, none 
had been more dangerous or even deftructive to liberty, than the court of high 
commiffion, which, together with the ftar-chamber, had been abolifhed in the 
reign of Charles I. by act of Parliament; in which a claufe was alfo inferted, 
prohibiting the erection, in all future times, of that court or any of a like nature. 

But 
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But this law was deemed by James no obftacle; and an ecclefiaftical commiffion Chap. I 
was anew iflued, by which feven * commiffioners were vefted with full and unli- Gs 1686, 
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mited authority over the whole church of England. On this court were beftowed clefiattical 
: the fame inquifitorial powers, poffefled by the former court of high commiffion : commiffion. 
’ They might proceed upon bare fufpicion ; and the better to fet the law at defiance, 

m it was exprefsly inferted in their patent itfelf, that they were to exercife their 

: jurifdiion, notwithftanding any law or ftatute to the contrary. The King’s defign 

to fubdue the church was now fufficiently known ; and had he been able to efta- 

fH blith the authority of this new-erected court, his fuccefs was infallible. A more 

- fenfible blow could not be given both to national liberty and religion; and hap- 

pily the conteft could not be tried in a caufe more iniquitous and unpopular than 


that againft Sharpe and the bifhop of London. 
iF Tue prelate was cited before the commiffioners. After denying the legality 
of the court, after claiming the privilege of all Chriftian bifhops to be tried by 
. the metropolitan and his fuffragans; he pleaded in his own defence, that as he 
i) was obliged, if he had fufpended Sharpe, to act in the capacity of a judge, he 
4 could not, confiftent either with law or juttice, pronounce fentence without a 
previous citation and: trial : That he had by petition reprefented this difficulty to 
his Majefty ; and not receiving any anfwer, he had reafon to think, that his pe- 
tition had given entire fatisfaction : That in order to fhew his farther deference, 
he had advifed Sharpe to preach no more, till he had juftified his conduct to the 
which, coming from a fuperior, was equivalent toa command, 
and had accordingly met with the proper obedience: That he had thus in his ap- 
prehenfion conformed himfelf to his Majefty’s pleafure; but if he fhould {till be 
‘ found wanting to his duty in any particular, he was how contented to crave par- 
don, and to make reparation. All this fubmiffion, both in Sharpe and the pre- 
late, had no effeé&t : The King was determined to have an example : Orders were contence 
accordingly fent to the commiffioners to proceed’: And by a majority of votes the againft the 
bifhop, as well as the doctor, was fufpended. pant 
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Sancroft ; the bifhop of Durham, Crew ; 
Jefferies, and lord chief juftice Her- 


i * The perfons named were the archbifhop of Canterbury, 
5 of Rochefter, Sprat; the earl of Rochefter, Sunderland, chancellor 
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to all thofe perfecuting laws, which, from the influence of the church, had been 
enacted both againft the diffenters and. Catholics. Not contented with granting 
difpenfations to particular perfons, he aflumed a power of iffuing a declaration of 
general indulgence, and of fufpending at once all the penal ftatutes, by which.a 
conformity was required to the eftablifhed religion. This was a {train of autho- 
rity, it muft be confeffed, quite inconfiftent with,law and,a limited conftitution ; 
but was fulpported by many {trong precedents in the Hiftory of England. Even 
after the principles of liberty. were become more prevalent, and_ began to be well 
underftood, the late King had, oftner than once, and, without giving much um- 
brage, exerted this dangerous power :, He had in 1662 fufpended the execution of 
a law, which regulated carriages :, During the two Dutch wars, he had twice fuf- 
pended the act of navigation: And the Commons:in; 1666, being refolved, con- 
trary to the King’s judgment, to enact that iniquitous law againft Irifh cattle, 
found it neceflary, in order to obviate the exercife, of this prerogative, which they 
defired not at that time entirely to deny or abrogate, to call the importation of 
that cattle a:nuifance. 

Tuo’ the former authority of the King was great in civil affairs, it was ftill 
greater in ecclefiaftical ; and the whole defpotic power of the popes was often be- 
lieved, in virtue of the fupremacy, to be devolved to the Crown. The daft Parlia- 
ment of Charles the firft, by depriving the King and convocation of the power of 
framing canons without confent of Parliament, had fomewhat diminifhed the fup- 
pofed extent of the fupremacy ; -but ftill very confiderable remains of it, at leaft 
very important claims,-were: preferved, . and were occafionally made ufe of by the 
Sovereign. In 1662, Charles, pleading both the rights of his fupremacy and his 
fufpending power, had granted a general indulgence or toleration ; and. in 1672 
he renewed the fame edict :. Tho’ the remonftrances of his Parliament obliged him, 
on both occafions, to retract ; and in-the laft inftance, the triumph of law over pre- 
rogative was deemed very, great and. memorable. In general, we may remark, 
where the exercife of the fufpending power was agreeable, and ufeful, the power 
itfelf was little queftioned : Where the exercife was thought liable to exceptions, 
men not only oppoftd it, but proceeded to deny altogether the legality of the pre- 
rogative on which it was founded. 

James, much more imprudent, head-ftrong, and arbitrary than his brother, 
iffued anew a proclamation, fufpending.all the penal laws: in ecclefiaftical affairs, 
and granting a general liberty of. confeience-to all his fubjects. He was not de- 
terred by the confideration, that this fcheme of indulgence was already blaited by 
two fruitlefs attempts ; and that in fuch a government as that of England, it was 
not fufficient that a prerogative be approved of by fome lawyers and antiquarians : 
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if it was condemned by the general voice of the nation, and yet was ftill exerted, 
the viétory over national liberty was equally fignal, as if obtained by the moft 
flagrant injuftice and ufurpation. Thefe two confiderations indeed would rather 
ferve to recommend this project. to James 5 who deemed himfelf fuperior in vi- 
gour and activity to his brother, and who probably thought, that his peopie en- 
joyed no liberties but by his royal. conceffion and indulgence. 

In order to procure a better reception for his edict of toleration, the King, 
finding himfelf oppofed by the church, began to pay great court to the Diffenters ; 
and he imagined, that, by playing one party againit another, he would eafily ob- 
tain the victory over both; a refined policy which it much exceeded his capacity 
ro conduct. His intention was fo obvious, that it was impoffible for him ever to 
gain the fincere confidence and regard of the Nonconformifts, They knew, that 
the genius of their religion was diametrically oppofite to that of the Catholics, the 
fole object of the King’s affection. They were fenfible, that both the violence of 
his temper, and the maxims of his religion, were repugnant to the principles of to- 
leration. They had feen, that on his firft acceffion to the Crown, as well as during 
his brother’s reign, he had courted the church at their expence 5 and it was not till 
after his dangerous fchemes were rejeCled by the prelates, that he had recourfe to the 
Nonconformifts. All his favours, therefore, muft, to every man of judgment 
among the fectaries, have appeared moft infidious : Yet fuch was the pleafure reap- 
ed from prefent eafe, fuch the animofity of the Diffenters againft the church, who 
had fo long fubjected them to the rigours of perfecution, that they every where ex- 
preffed the moft entire duty to the King and compliance with his meafures ; and 
could not forbear rejoicing extremely in the prefent depreffion of their enemies. 


Bur had the Diffenters been ever fo much inclined to fhut their eyes with regard 
to the King’s intentions, the manner of conducting his fcheme in Scotland wag 
{ufficient to difcover the fecret. The King firft applied to the Scots Parliament, 
and defired an indulgence for the Catholics alone, without comprehending the 
Prefbyterians: But that affembly, tho’ more difpofed than even the Parliament of 
England, to facrifice their civil liberties, refolved likewife to adhere pertinacioufly 
to their religion ; and they now rejected for the firft time the King’s application. 
James therefore found himfelf obliged to exert his prerogative ; and he thought it 
prudent to intereft a party of his fubjects, befides the Catholics, in fupporting this 
aét of authority. To the great furprize of the harraffed and perfecuted Prefbyte- 
rians, they heard the principles of toleration every where extolled, and found that 
permiffion was granted to attend conventicles; an offence, which, even during this 
reign, had been declared no lefs than a capital crime. The King’s declaration, 
however, of indulgence contained articles, fufficient to deprefs their joy. As if 
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Popery were already predominant, he declared, ‘¢ that he never would ufe force re 
“ or invincible necefity againtt any man on account of his perfwafion or: the prote- A | 
< ftant religion:” A promife furely of toleration given to the Proteftants with ; 
great precaution, and admitting a confiderable latitude for perfecution and vio- 

lence. It is likewife remarkable, that the King declared in exprefs terms, ** that~ 
<* he had thought fit, by his fovereign authority, prerogative royal, and abfolute 

‘© power,, which all his fubjeéts were to. obey without referve, togrant this royal 

“¢ toleration.’ The dangerous defigns of other Princes are to be collected by a 

comparifon of their feveral actions, by a difcovery of their more fecret coun- 

cils: but fo blinded was James with zeal, fo tranfported with his imperious tem= 

per, that even his proclamations and public ediéts contain expreflions§:.which, 

without any farther enquiry, may fuffice to his condemnation. - 

Tue English well knew, that the King, by the conftitution of their govern- 
ment, thought himfelf intitled, as indeed he was, to as ample authority in his. 
fouthern, as in his northern kingdom; and therefore, tho’ the déclaration of indul- 
gence publifhed for England was more cautioufly worded, they could not but be 
alarmed by the arbitrary treatment, to which their neighbours were expofed. It is 
even remarkable, that the Englith declaration contained claufes of a ftrange import... 
The King there promifed,, that he would maintain his loving fubjeéts*in all their: 
properties and poffeffions, as well of church and abbey lands as of any other-- 
Men thought, that, ifthe full eftablifhment of. popery was not at hand, this 
promife was quite fuperfluous ;-and they concluded, that the King was fo-replete 
with joy on the profpect: of that glorious event,.that he could not,. even for a: - 
moment, refrain himfelf from expreffing it. 

Bur what afforded’ the moftalarming-profpect, was the violent, and precipitant’ 
conduct of affairs in Ireland. ‘Tyrconnel. was now*vefted with full authority ; / 
and carried over with him as chancellor one Fitton, a man who was taken from / 
a jail, and who had been convicted of forgery-and’ other crimes, but who com- f 
penfated for all his enormities by a headlong zeal for the Catholic religion. He 
was even heard to fay. from the bench, that the Proteftants were all rogues, 
and that there was not one among forty thoufand who was not a-traitor, a re- 
bel, and a villain. The whole ftrain of the adminiftration'was fuitable to fuch . 
fentiments. The Catholics were put in poffeffion of the council table, of the \a 
courts of judicdture, of the bench of juftices. In order to make them matters of 4 
the Parliament, the fame violence was exercifed that had been practifed in England. ; 
Thecharters of Dublin and of all the corporations. were recalled; and new charters 
were granted, fubjecting the corporations to the abfolute will of the Sovereign. 

The Proteftant freemen were expelled, Catholics introduced, and the latter fect, 
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as they always were the, majority in number, were now invefted with the whole Chap. 1. 
power of the kingdom. The act of fettlement was the only obftacle to their en- 1687. 
joying the whole propérty ; and Tyrconnel had formed a fcheme for calling a Par- 
liament, in order to reverfe that aét, and empower the King to beftow all the 
lands of Ireland on his. catholic fubjeéts. Butin this fcheme he met with op- 
pofition from the moderate Catholics in the King’s council. Lord Bellafis went . 
even fo far as to affirm with an oath, ‘* that that fellow in Ireland was fool and - 
‘* madman enough to ruin ten kingdoms.” The decay of trade, from the de- . 
fertion of the Proteftants, was reprefented ; the finking of the revenue ; the alarm 
communicated to England: And by thefe confiderations the King’s refolutions 
were for fome time fufpended ; tho’ it was eafy to forefce, from the ufual tenor 
of his conduét, which fide would at laft preponderate. 
But the King was not contented with difcovering in his own kingdoms the im- 
prudence of his condu&: He was refolved, that all Europe fhould be witnefs of it. 
He publicly fent the earl of Caftelmaine ambaflador extraordinary to Rome, in OF- pabafy to 
der to exprefs his obeifance to the Pope, and to reconcile his kingdoms to the ca- Rome. 
tholic communion. Never man, whocame on fo important an errand, met with 
fo many neglects and even affronts, as Caftelmaine. The Pope, inftead of being 
pleafed with this forward ftep, concluded, that a {cheme, conducted with fuch in- 
difcretion, could never poflibly be fuccefsful, - And as he was engaged in a violent 
quarrel with the French monarch, a quarrel which interefted him much more than 
the converfion of England, he bore little regard to James, whom he believed too 
clofely united with his capital enemy. 
Tue only proof of complaifance, which the King received from his Holinefs, 
was his fending a nuncio into England, in return for the embafly. By act of Par- 
liament any communication with the Pope was declared high treafon: Yet fo little 
regard did the King pay to the laws, that he gave the nuncio a public and folemn 
reception at Windfor. The duke of Somerfet, one of the lords of the bed-cham- 
ber, becaufe he refufed to affift at this ceremony, was difmified from his employ- 
ments. The nuncio refided openly in London during all this reign. Four catho- 
lic bifhops were publickly confecrated in the King’s chapel, and fent out, under the 
title of vicars apoftolical, to exercife the epifcopal function in their refpective dio- 
cefes. Their paftoral letters, directed to the lay Catholics of England, were printed 
and difperfed by the exprefs allowance and permiffion of the King. The regular 
clergy of that communion appeared at Court in the habits of their order; and 
fome of them were fo indifcreet as to boaft, that, ina little time, they hoped to 
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Wute the King fhocked in the moft open manner afl the principles and pre- 
judices of his proteftant fubjeéts, he could not fometimes but be fenfible, that he 
ftood in need of their affiftance for the execution of his defigns. He had himfelf, 
by virtue of his prerogative, fufpended the penal laws, and difpenftd with the teft ; 
but he would gladly have obtained the fanction of Parliament to thefe acts of pow- 
er ; and he knew, that, without this authority, his edits alone would never afford 
fufficient fecurity to the Catholics. He had employed, therefore, with the mem- 
bers of Parliament many private conferences, which were then called c/o etings ; and 
he ufed every expedient of reafons, menaces, and promifes to break their obftinacy 
in this particular. Finding all his efforts fruitlefs, he had diffolved the Parliament, 
and was refolved to call a new one, from whom he expected more complaifance 
and fubmiffion. By the practice of annulling the charters, the King was become 
mafter of all the corporations, and could at his pleafure change every where the 
whole magiftracy. The church party, therefore, by whom the Crown had been 
hitherto fo remarkably fupported, and to whom the King vifibly owed his own 
fucceffion, were deprived of all authority ; and Diffenters, firft in London, and af- 
terwards in every other town, were fubftituted in their place. Not contented with 
this violent and dangerous innovation, certain regulators were appointed to examine 
the qualifications of electors; and directions were given them to exclude all fuch 
as adhered to the teft and penal ftatutes*. Queries to this purpofe were openly 
propofed in all places, in order to try the fentiments of men, and enable the King 
to judge of the proceedings of the future Parliament. The power of the Crown 
was at this time fo great; the revenue, managed by James’s frugality, fo confi- 
derable and independant ; that if he had embraced any national party, he had been 
enfured of infallible fuccefs, and might have carried his authority to what extent 
he pleafed. But the Catholics, to whom he had entirely devoted himfelf, were 
not the hundredth part of the people. Even the proteftant Nonconformifts, whom 
he fo much courted, were little more than the twentieth; and what was worfe, 
repofed very little confidence in the unnatural alliance contracted with the Catho- 
lics, and in the principles of toleration, which, contrary to their ufual praétice in 
all ages, feemed at prefent to be adopted by that fect. The King therefore, find- 
ing little hopes of fuccefs, protraéted the eleétion of a Parliament, and proceeded. 
ftill in the exercife of his iNegal and arbitrary authority. 


* 'The eleétions in fome places; particularly in York, were transferred from the people to the ma- 
gifirates, who, by the new charter, were allnamed by the Crown. Sir John Rerefby’s Memoirs, p. 
272. This was in reality nothing different from the King’s naming the members. The fame act of 
authority had been employed in all the burroughs of Scotland, 
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Tue whole power in Ireland had been committed to the Catholics. In Scot- Chap. I. 
land, all the minifters, whom the King chiefly trufted, were converts to that eRe: 
religion. Every great office in England, civiland military, was gradually tranf- 
ferred from the Proteftants. Rochefter and Clarendon, the King’s brothers-in-law, 
tho’ they had been ever faithful to his interefts, could not, by all their fervices, at- 
tone for their adherence to the national religion; and had been difmifled from 
their employments. The proftitute Jefferies himfelf, tho’ he had facrificed honour 
. and juftice and humanity to the Court; yet becaufe he refufed alfo to.give up his 
religion, was very faft declining in favour and intereft. Nothing now remained 
but to open the door in the church and univerfities to the intrufion of the Catho- 
lics. It was not long before the King made this violent effort ; and by conftrain~ 
ing the prelacy and eftablifhed church to feek protection in the principles of liber- 

; ty, he at laft left himfelf entirely without friends and adherents, 

| Fatuer Francis, a Benedictine, was recommended by the King’s mandate to 
the univerfity of Cambridge'for the degree of matter of arts ; and as it was ufual for 
the univerfity to confer that degree on perfons eminent for learning, without re- 
gard to their religion; and as they had even admitted lately the fecretary to the 
ambaflador of Morocco ; the King on that account thought himfelf the better in- 
titled to compliance. But the univerfity confidered, that there was a great differ- 
ence between a compliment beftowed on foreigners, and degrees which gave a title 
to vote in all the elections and decrees of the univerfity, and which, if conferred 
on the Catholics, would infallibly in time render that fect entirely fuperior. They 
therefore refufed to obey the King’s mandate, and were cited to appear before the 
court of ecclefiaftical commiffion. The vice-chancellor was fufpended ; but as 
the univerfity chofe a man of fpirit to fucceed him, the King thought proper for 
the prefent to drop his pretenfions. 

THE attempt upon the univerfity of Oxford was profecuted with more inflexible Attempt upon 
obftinacy, and was attended with more important confequences. This univerfity had aie. 
Jately in their famous decree made a folemn profeffion of paffive obedience ; and the 
court probably expected, that they would fhow their fincerity, when their turn 
came to practife that doétrine ; which, tho’, if carried to the utmoft extent, it be 
contrary both to reafon and to nature, is apt to meet with the moft effectual oppo- 
fition from the latter principle. The prefident of Magdalen college, one of the 
richeft foundations in Europe, dying about this time, a mandate was fent in favour 
of Farmer, a new convert, but one, who, befides his being 4 catholic, had notin 
other refpeéts the qualities required by the ftatutes for enjoying that office. The 
fellows of the college made very fubmiflive applications to the King for recalling 
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their ftatutes, they were required to proceed to an election. They therefore chofe 
Dr. Hough, a man of virtue, as well as of the firmnefs and vigour requifite for 
maintaining his own rights and thofe of the univerfity. In order to punifh the 
college for this contumacy, as it was called, an inferior ecclefiaftical commiffion 
was fent down, and the new prefident and the fellows were cited before that court. 
Soliitle regard had been paid to any other confideration befides religion, that Far- 
mer, on enquiry, was found guilty of the loweft and moft feandalous vices ; info- 
much that even the ecclefiallical commiffioners were afhamed to infift on his elec- 
tion. A new mandate; therefore, was iffued in favour of Parker, lately created 
bifhop of Oxford, a man of a proftitute character, but who, like Farmer, attoned 
for all his vices by his avowed willingnefs to embrace the catholic religion. The 
college reprefented, that all prefidents had ever been appointed by election, and 
there were even few inftances of the King’s interpofing by his recommendation in 
favour of any candidate; that having already made a regular election of a prefi- 
dent, they could not, during his life, deprive him of ltis office, and fubftitute any 
other in his place ; thar, even if there was a vacancy, Parker, by the ftatutes of 
their founder, could not be chofen; that they had all of them bound themfelves 
by oath to obferve thefe ftatutes, and never on any account to accept of a difpen- 
fation ; and that the college had at all times fo much diftinguithed itfelf by its loy- 
alty, that nothing but the moft invincible neceffity could now oblige them to op- 
pofe his Majefty’s inclinations, All thefe reafons availed them nothing. The 
prefident and all the fellows, except two who complied, were expelled the college ; 
and Parker was put in pofieffion of the office. This act of violence, of all thofe 
committed during the reign of James, is perhaps the moft illegal and arbitrary, 
When the difpenfing power was the moft ftrenuoufly infifted on by court lawyers, 
it had ftill been allowed, that the ftatutes, which regard private property, could 
not legally be infringed by that prerogative: Yet in this inftance it appeared, that 
even thefe were not now fecure from invafion. The privileges of a college are 
attacked: Men are illegally difpoffeiied of their property, for adhering to their 
duty, to their oaths, and to their religion: The fountains of the church are at- 
tempted to be poifoned ; nor would it be long, it was concluded, ere all ecclefi- 
aftical, as well as civil preferments, would be beftowed on fuch as, negligent of 
honour, virtue, and fincerity, bafely facrificed their faith to the reigning fuperfti- 
tion. Such were the general fentiments; and as the univerfities have an intimate 
connexion with the ecclefiaftical eftablifhments, and mightily intereft all] thofe who 
have there received their education, this arbitrary proceeding begot an univerfal 
difcontent againft the King’s adminiftration. 


Tue next meafure of the Court was an infult ftill more open on the eccle- 
fiaftics, and rendered the breach between the King and that powerful body fatal, 
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as well as incurable. It is ftrange, that James, when he felt, from the fentiments 
of his own heart, what a mighty influence religious zeal had over him, fhould yet 
be fo infatuated as never once to fufpect, that it might poffibly have a proportional 
authority over his fubjects. Could he have profited from repeated experience, he 
had feen inftances enough of their ftrong averfion towards that communion, 
which, from a violent, imperious difpofition, he was determined, by every pof- 
fible expedient, to introduce into his kingdoms. 


Tue King publifhed a fecond declaration of indulgence, almoft in the fame 
terms with the former; and he fubjoined an order, that, immediately after divine 
fervice, it fhould be read by the clergy in all the churches. As they wereknown 
univerfally to difapprove of the ufe made of the fufpending power, this claufe, they 
thought, could be meant only as an infult upon them; and they were fenfible, 
that, by their compliance, they would expofe themfelves, both to public contempt, 
on account of their tame behaviour, and to public hatred, by their indirectly patro- 
nizing fo obnoxious a prerogative *, They were determined, therefore, almoft 
univerfally to preferve the regard of the people; their only protection, while 
the laws were become of fo little validity, and while the Court was fo deeply 
engaged in oppofite interefts. In order to encourage them in this refolution, fix 
prelates, to wit, Lloyde bifhop of St. Afaph, Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner 
of Ely, Lake of Chichefter, White of Peterborow, and Trelawney of Briftol, 
met privately with the primate, and concerted the form of a petition to the King. 
They: there reprefented in few words, ‘that, tho’ pofieffed of the higheft fenfe of 
loyalty, a virtue of which the church of England had given fuch eminent tefti- 
monies; tho’ defirous of affording eafe in a legal way to all Proteftant Diffenters; 
yet becaufe the declaration of indulgence was founded on a prerogative, formerly 
declared illegal by Parliament, they could not, in prudence, honour, or confcience, 
fo far make themfelves parties as the diftribution of it all over the kingdom would 
be interpreted to amount to. They therefore befought the King, that he would 
not infift upon their reading that declaration +, 


* When Charles diffolved his laft Parliament, he fet forth a declaration giving his reafons 


meafure, and this declaration the clergy had been ordered to read to the people 


i 
Thefe orders-were agreeable to their party prejudices, and they willingly fubmined to them. ‘The 


contrary was now the cafe. 
+ The words of the petition were :. That the great averfenefs found in themfelves:to their diftri- 
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buting and publifhing in all their churches your Majefty’s late declaration for lib 


» oceeds neither from any want of duty and obedience to your Majefty (our holy mother 
“as . at , ‘ ) e 
and, being both in her principles and her conftant practice unqueftionably loyal, and having to 
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Tur King was incapable, not only of yielding to the greateft oppofition, but 
of allowing the flighteft and moft refpectful contradiction to pafs unpunifhed. He 
immediately embraced a refolution (and his refolutions, when once embraced, 
were inflexible) of punifhing the bifhops, for a petition fo popular in its matter, 
and fo prudent and cautious in the expreffion. As the petition was delivered him 
in private, he fummoned them before the council; and there queftioned them 
whether they would acknowledge it. The bifhops faw his intention, and feemed 
long defirous to decline anfwering: But being pufhed by the chancellor, they at 
laft owned the petition. On their refufal to give bail, an order was immediately 
drawn for their commitment to the Tower; and the Crown lawyers received direc- 
tions to profecute them for the feditious libel, which, it was pretended, they had 
compofed and uttered, 

Tue people were already aware of the danger, to which the prelates were ex- 
pofed ; and were raifed to the higheft pitch of anxiety and attention with regard to 
the iffue of this extraordinary affair. But when they beheld thefe fathers of the 
church brought from court under the cuftody of a guard, when they faw them 
embarked in veffels on the river, and conveyed towards the Tower, all their affec- 
tion for liberty, all their zeal for religion, blazed up at once; and they flew to be- 
hold this affe€ting and animating fpectacle. The whole fhore was covered with 
crowds of proftrate fpectators, who at once implored the blefling of thofe holy 
paftors, and addreffed their petitions towards Heaven for protection during this ex- 
treme danger, to which their country and their religion ftood expofed. Even the 
foldiers, feized with the contagion of the fame fpirit, flung themfelves on their 
knees before the diftreffed prelates, and craved the benediction of thofe criminals, 
whom they were appointed to guard, Some perfons ran into the water, that they 
might participate more nearly of thofe bleffings, which the prelates were diftributing 
on all around them. The bifhops themfelves, during this triumphant fuffering, aug- 
mented the general favour, by the moft lowly fubmiffive deportment ; and they ftill 


her great honour been more than once publicly acknowleged to be fo by your gracious Majefty) nor 
yet from any want of tendernefs t> Diffenters, ia relation to whom we are willing to come to fuch a 
temper as fhall bethought fit, when the matter fhall be confidered and fettled in Parliament and Con- 
vocation, But among many ovher confiderations, from this efpecially, becaufe that declaration is 
founded upon fuch a difpenfing power as hath been often declared illegal in Parliament, and particu- 
larly in the years 1662 and 1672, and in the beginning of your Majefty’s reign, and is a matter of fo 
great moment and confequence to the whole nation both in church and ftate, that your petitioners 
cannot in prudence, honour, or confcience fo far make themfelves parties to it asa diftribution of it all 
over the nation, and the folemn publication of it once and again, even in God’s hopfe, and in the time 


of diyine fervice, muft amount to in common and reafonable conftruction, 
exhorted 
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exhorted the people to fear God, honour the King, and maintain their loyalty ; 
expreffions more animating than the moft inflammatory {peeches. And no fooner 
had they entered the precinéts of the Tower than they hurried to chapel, in order 
to return thanks for thofe afflictions, which Heaven, ‘in defence of its holy caufe, 
had thought them worthy to endure. 


Chap. I, 
1688, 


Tueir paflage when conducted to their trial, was, if poflible, attended with trial, 


greater crowds of anxious fpectators. All men faw the dangerous crifis, to which 
affairs were reduced, and were fenfible, that the iffue could not poffibly be put on 
a more favourable caufe, than that in which the King had fo imprudently engaged. 
Twenty-nine temporal peers (for the other prelates ftood aloof) attended the 
prifoners to Weftminfter-hall ; and fuch crowds of gentry followed the procef- 
fion, that fcarce any room was left for the populace to enter, The lawyers for 
the bifhops were Sir Robert Sawyer, Sir Francis Pemberton, Pollexfen, Treby, 
and Sommers. No caufe, even during the profecution of the popifh plot, was 
ever heard with fo much zeal and attention. The popular torrent, which, of 
itfelf, ran fierce and ftrong, was now farther irritated by the oppofition of the 
government. 

THe council for the bifhops pleaded, that the law allowed fubjects, if they thought 
themfelves aggrieved in any particular, to addrefs themfelves by petition to the King, 
provided they. kept within certain bounds, which the fame law prefcribed them, 
and which in the prefent petition the prelates had rigidly obferved : That an active 
obedience in cafes, which were contrary to con{cience, was never pretended to be due 
to government ; and law was allowed to be the great meafure of the compliance 
and fubmiffion of fubjeéts: That when any perfon found commands to be im- 
pofed upon him, which he could not obey, it was more refpectful to offer to the 
Prince his reafons for refufal, than to remain in an obftinate and refractory filence : 
That it was no breach of duty in fubjeéts, even tho’ not exprefly called upon, to 
difcover their fenfe of public meafures, in which every one had fo intimate a con- 
cern: That the bifhops in the prefent cafe were called upon, and muft either ex- 
prefs their approbation by compliance, or their difapprobatton by petition : That 
it could be no {edition to deny the prerogative of fufpending the laws; becaufe 
there really was no fuch prerogative, nor ever could be, in a legal and limited 
government: That even if this prerogative was real, it had yet been frequently 
difputed before the whole nation, both in Weftminfter-hall, and in both houfes 
of Parliament; and no one had ever dreamed of punifhing the denial’ of it as 
scriminal: That the prelates, inftead of making any appeal to the people, had ap- 
plied in private to his Majefty, and had even delivered their petition fo fecretly, 

Vor: VI. Gee that 
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that except by the confeffion, extorted from them before the council, it was found 
impoffible to prove them the authors: And that tho’ the petition was afterwards 
printed and difperfed, it was not fo much as attempted to be proved, that they 
had the leaft knowlege of that publication. ‘ 

THESE arguments were convincing in themfelves, and were heard with a very 
favourable difpofition by the audience. Even fome of the judges, tho’ their feats 
were held during pleafure, declared themfelves in favour of the prifoners. The 
jury however, from what caufe is not certainly known, took feveral hours to de- 
liberate, and kept, during fo long a time, the people in the moft anxious expec- 
tation, But when the withed for verdict, mot guilty, was at laft pronounced, the 
intelligence was echoed thro’ the hall, was conveyed to the crowds without, was 
carried into the city, and was propagated with infinite joy throughout the king- 
dom, 

Ever fince Monmouth’s rebellion, the King had, every fummer, encamped his 
army on Hounflow-heath, that he might both improve their difcipline, and by 
fo unufual a fpeétacle over-awe the mutinous people. A popifh chapel was openly 
erected in the midft of the camp, and great pains taken, tho’ in vain, to bring 
ever the foldiers to that communion. The few converts, whom the priefts had 
made, were treated with fuch contempt and ignominy, as deterred every one from 
following the example. Even the Irifh officers, whom the King introduced into 
the army, ferved rather, from the averfion borne them, to weaken his intereft 
among them. It happened that the very day, on which the bifhops’ trial was 
finithed, the King had reviewed the troops, and had retired into lord Feverfham, 
the general’s tent; when he was furprifed to hear a great uproar in the camp, 
attended with the moft extravagant fymptoms of tumultuary joy. He fuddenly 
enquired the caufe, and was told by Feverfham, “ It was nothing but the re- 
« joicing of the foldiers for the acquittal of the bifhops.” ‘* Do you call that 
*< nothing?” replied he, ‘* but fo much the worfe for them.” 

Tue King was ftill determined to ruth forwards in the fame courfe, where he 
was already, by his precipitate career, fo fatally advanced. Tho’ he knew, that 
every order of men, except a handful of Catholics, were enraged at his paft 
meafures, and ftill more terrified with the future profpe&t; tho’ he faw that the 
fame difcontents had reached the army, his fole refource during the general dif- 
affection: Yet was he incapable of changing his meafures, or even of remitting 
his violence in the profecution of them. He ftruck out two of the judges, Powel 
and Holloway, who had appeared to favour the bifhops: He iffued orders to pro- 
fecute all thofe clergymen, who had not read his declaration ; thatis, the whole 
2 chureh 
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church of England, two hundred excepted : He fent a mandate to the newfel- Chap. I. 
lows, whom he had obtruded on Magdalen-college, to elect for prefident, in the 1688, 
room of Parker, lately deceafed, one Gifford, a doctor of the Sorbonne, and 

titular bifhop of Madaura : And he is even faid to have nominated the fame per- 

fon to the fee of Oxford. So great an infatuation is perhaps an object of compaf- 

fion rather than of anger: And is really furprifing in a man, who, in other re- 

fpects, was not deficient in fenfe and accomplifhments. 

A Few days before the acquittal of the bifhops, an event happened, which, in ; oth of June. 
the King’s fentiments, much overbalanced all the mortifications, which he had Birth of the 
H received on that occafion. The Queen was brought to bed of a fon, who was 2a 
' baptized by the name of James. This bleffing was impatiently longed for, not 
ib: only by the King and Queen, but by all the zealous Catholics both abroad and at 
b home. They faw, that the King was paft middle age; and that on his death the 
b fucceffion muft devolve on the Prince and Princefs of Orange, two zealous Pro- 
teftants, who would foon replace every thing on the antient foundations, Vows 
f therefore were offered at every. fhrine for a male fucceffor: Pilgrimages were un- 

j dertaken; particularly one to Loretto, by the dutchefs of Modena ; and fuccefs 
! was chiefly attributed to that pious journey. But in proportion as this event was 
{ agreeable to the Catholics, it encreafed the difguft of the Proteftants, by depriving 
them of that agreeable, tho’ fomewhat diftant profpect, in which at prefent they 


flattered themfelves. Calumny even went fo far as to afcribe to the King the de- 

| fign of impofing on the world a fuppofititious child, who might be educated ‘in his 

principles, and after his death fupport the Catholic religion in his dominions. The 

nation almoft univerfally believed him capable, from bigotry, of committing any 

: crime; as they had feen, that, from like motives, he was guilty of every impru- 

dence : And the affections of nature, they thought, would be eafily facrificed to 

I the fuperior motives of propagating a catholic and orthodox faith. The prefent 

a occafion was not the firft, when that calumhy had been propagated. In the year 

a 1682, the Queen, then Dutchefs of York, had been pregnant; and rumours 

i were fpread, that an impofture would, at that time, be put upon the nation: But 

it | happily, the infant proved a female, and thereby fpared the party all the trouble 
a of fupporting their improbable fiction f. 

| + This ftory is taken notice of in a weekly paper, the Obfervator, publifhed at that very time, 


23d of Auguft, 1682. Party zeal is capable of {wallowing the moft incredible ftory ; but it is farely 
fingalar, that the fame calumny, when once batted, fhould yet be rentwed with fuch fuccefs. 
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Conduct of the Prince of Orange. He forms a league againft France, 
—refufes to concur with the King, refolves to oppofe the King, 
——is applied to by the Englifh Coalition of parties. Prince’s 
preparations ——Offers of France to the King, rejected. Sup- 
pofed league with France. General difcontents. The King re- 
tracts bis meafures. Prince’s declaration. The Prince lands in 
England. General commotion. Defertion of the army, and 
of Prince George,——and of the Princefi Anne, King’s conflerna- 


tion, and fight. General confufion, King feized at Fever- 
Sham. Second evafion. King’s charaéter. Convention fume 
moned, Settlement of Scotland. Englifh convention meets. 


Views of the parties. 
Commons prevail. 
Stiences. 


Free conference between the Houfes. 
Settlement of the Crown. Manners and 


HILE every motive, civil and religious, concurred to alienate from the 
King every rank and denomination of men, it might be expected, that 


his throne would, without delay, fall to pieces by its own weight: But fuch is the 
influence of eftablifhed government ; fo averfe are men from beginning hazardous 
enterprizes ; that had not the nation received fuccour from abroad, affairs might 
long have remained in their prefent delicate fituation, and the King might at laft 
have prevailed in his rafh, and ill concerted projects. 


Tue Prince of Orange, ever fince his marriage with the Lady Mary, had main- 


the Prince of tained a very prudent conduct; agreeable to that found underftanding, with which 
he was foeminently endowed. He made it a maxim to concern himfelf very little 
in Englifh affairs, and never by any meafure to difguft any of the factions, or give 
umbrage to the Prince who filled the throne. His natural inclination, as well as his 
intereft, led him to employ himfelf with affiduous induftry in the affairs of the con- 
tinent, and to oppofe the grandeur of the French Monarch, again{ft whom ‘he had 
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long, both from perfonal and political confiderations, conceived the moft violent 
animofity. By this conduct, he gratified the prejudices of the whole Englifh 
nation: But as he croffed the inclinations of Charles, who fought peace by com- 
pliance with France, he had much declined in the favour and affections of that 
monarch, 

James on his acceffion found it fo much his intereft to live on good terms with 
the heir-apparent, that he fhowed the Prince fome demonttrations of friendhip ; 
and the Prince on his part was not wanting in every inftance of duty and regard 
towards the King. On Monmouth’s invafion, he immediately difpatched over 
fix regiments of Britifh troops, which were in the Dutch fervice; and he offered 
to take the command of the King’s forces againft the rebels. However much he 
might difapprove the maxims of the King’s adminiftration, he ever kept a totad 
filence on that fubject, and gave no countenance to thofe difcontents, which were 
propagated with fuch induftry throughout the nation. 

Ir was from the application of James himfelf, that the Prince firft openly took 
any part in Englifh affairs. Notwithftanding the lofty ideas, which the King 
had entertained of his own prerogative, he found, that the edi¢ts, emitted from ir, 
{till wanted much of the authority of Jaws, and that the continuance of them might 
in the iffue become dangerous, both to himfelf and to the Catholics, whom he de- 
fired tofavour. An act of Parliament alone could enfure the indulgence or tole- 
ration, which he had laboured to eftablifh ; and he hoped, that, if the Prince would 
declare in favour of that fcheme, the members, who had hitherto refifted all his 
own applications, would at laft be prevailed with to adopt it. The confent there- 
fore, of the-Prince to the repeal of the penal ftatutes and of the teft was ftrongly 
folicited by the King and in order to engage him'to agree to that meafure, hopes 
were given }, that England would fecond him in all thofe enterprizes, which his 
ative and extenfive genius had with fuch fuccefs formed on the continent. 


Chap. II. 
1638, 


Tue Prince knew, that the Emperor and the King of Spain were enraged by the gre forme a 


repeated injuries, 
more, by the frequent infults, which his pride had made them undergo. He was 


apprized of the influence of thefe Monarchs over the catholic Princes of the empire : 
He had himfelf obtained a great authority with the Proteftant Princes: And he 
formed a project of uniting Europe in one general league againft the encroach- 
ments of France, which feemed fo nearly to threaten the liberty and independance 


of all its neighbours. 


+ Burnet, vol. i. p. 711. D’Avaux, rgth of April, 1688. 
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No charaéters are more incompatible than thofe of a conqueror and a perfecu- 
tor; and Lewis foon found, that, befides his weakening France by the banifh- 
ment of fo many ufeful fubjects, the refugees had enflamed all the proteftant na- 
tions againft him, and had raifed him enemies, who, in defence of their religion 
as well as liberty, were obftinately refolved to oppofe his progrefs. The city of 
Amfterdam and other towns in Holland, which had before fallen into a dependance 
on France, being terrified with the accounts, which they every moment received, 
of the furious perfecutions again{t the Hugonots, had now dropped all private 
faétions, and had entered into an entire confidence with the Prince of Orange +. 
The proteftant Princes of the empire had formed a feparate league at Magdebourg 
for the defence of their religion. The Englifh were anew enraged at the blind 
bigotry of their Sovereign, and were difpofed to embrace the moft defperate refo- 
lutions againft him, Froma view of the ftate of Europe during this period, it 
appears, that Lewis, befides fullying an illuftrious reign, had wantonly by this per- 
fecution raifed invincible: barriers to his arms, which otherwife it had been very 
difficult, if not impoffible, to refift. 


Tue Prince of Orange knew how to avail himfelf of all thefe advantages. By 
his intrigues and influence a league was formed at Aufbourg, where the whole 
empire united in its defence againft the French Monarch. Spain and Holland 
became parties in the alliance. The: acceffion. of Savoy was afterwards obtained, 
Sweden and Denmark. feemed to favour the fame caufe: But tho’ thefe numerous 
ftates compofed the greater part of Europe, the league was ftill deemed imperfect 
and unequal to its end; fo long as England maintained.that neutrality, in which 
fhe had hitherto perfevered. 

James, tho’ more prone to bigotry, was more-fenfible to his own and to national 
honour than his brother; and had he not been confined by the former motive, 
he would have maintained with more fpirit the intereft and independance of his 
kingdoms, When a profpeét, therefore, appeared of promoting his religious 
{chemes by oppofing the progrefs of France, he was not.averfe to that meafure 
and he gave his fon-in-law room to hope, that, by concurring with his views in 
England, he might prevail with him to fecond thofe projects, which the Prince 
was fo ambitious of promoting. 

A more tempting offer could not be made:to a perfon of his enterprizing cha- 
racer: But the objections to that meafure, upon deliberation, appeared to. him 
infuperable. ‘The King, he obferved, had incurred the moft violent hatred of his 


+ D’Avaux, 24th of July, 1681; roth of June, 15th of Oétober, 11th of November, 1688, vol, 
iv. p. 30. 
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own fubjeéts: Great apprehenfions were entertained of his defigns: The only re- 
fource, which the nation faw, was in the future fucceffion of the Princeand Princefs : 
Should he concur in thofe dreaded meafures, he would draw on himfelf a!l the 
odium, under which the King laboured: The nation might even refufe to bear the 
expence of alliances, which would in that cafe become fo fufpicious: And he might 
himéelf incur danger of lofing a fucceflion, which was awaiting him, and which 
the egregious indifcretion of the King feemed even to give him hopes of reaping 
before it fhould devolve to him by the courfe of nature. The Prince, therefore, 
would go no farther than to promife his confent to the repeal of the penal ftatutes, 
by which the Nonconformifts as well as Catholics were expofed to punifhment. 
The teft he efteemed a fecurity abfolutely requifite for the eftablifhed religion. 


Tue King did not remain fatisfied with a fingle trial. There was one Stuart, a 
Scots lawyer, who had been banifhed for treafonable practices ; but who had af- 
terwards obtained a pardon, and had been recalled. By the King’s directions, 
Stuart wrote feveral letters to penfionary Fagel, with whom he had contracted an 
acquaintance in Holland; and befides urging all the motives for an unlimited tole- 
ration, he defired, that his reafons fhould, in the King’s name, be communicated to 
the Prince and Princefs of Orange. Fagel during a long time made no reply ; but 
finding, that his filence was conftrued into an affent, he at laft expreffed his own fen- 
timent and that of their Highneffes. He faid, that it was their fixed opinion, that no 
man, merely becaufe he differed from the eftablithed faith, fhould ever, while he re- 
mained a peaceable fubject, be expofed to any punifhment or even moleftation : 
That the Prince and Princefs of Orange gave heartily their confent for repealing 
legally all the penal ftatutes, as well thofe enacted againft the Catholics as againft 
the Proteftant Nonconformifts ; and would concur with the King in any meafure 
for that purpofe. That the teft was not to be confidered as a penalty inflicted on 
the profeffors of any religion, but as a fecurity provided for the eftablifhed worfhip. 
That it was no punifhment on men to be excluded from public offices, and to live 
peaceably on their own revenues or induftry. That even in the United Provinces, 
which were fo often cited as models of toleration, tho’ all fects were admitted, yet 
civil offices were only enjoyed by the profeffors of the eftablifhed religion, That 
military commands, indeed, were fometimes beftowed on Catholics; but as they 
were conferred with great precaution, and {till lay under the controul of the magie 
ftrate, they could give no juft reafon for umbrage. And that their Highneffes, 
however defirous of gratifying the King, and of endeavouring, by every means, 
to render his reign peaceable and happy, could not agree to any meafure, which 
would expofe their religion to fuch imminent danger. 
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Chap. II. Wuen this letter was publifhed, as it foon was, itinfpired great courage into the 
1688. Droteftants of all denominations, and ferved to keep them united in their oppofi- 
tion to the encroachments of the Catholics. Onthe other hand, the King, who was 
not contented with a fimple toleration for his own religion, but was refolved, that it 
fhould enjoy great credit, if not an abfolute fuperiority, was extremely difgufted, 
and took every occafion to exprefs his difpleafure, as well againft the Prince of 
Orange as the United Provinces. He gave the Algerine pyrates, who preyed 
on the Dutch, a reception in his harbours, and liberty to difpofe of their prizes. 
He revived fome complaints of the Eaft-India company with regard to the affair of 
Bantam +. He required the fix Britifh regiments in the Dutch fervice to be fent 
over. He began to put his navy in a formidable condition. And from all his 
movements, the Hollanders entertained apprehenfions, that he fought only an 
occafion and pretence for making war upon them. 

Refolves Tue Prince in his turn refolved to pufh affairs with more vigour, and to pre- 
to oppofe the ferye all the Englith Proteftants in his interefts, as well as maintain them firm in 
King. their prefent union againft the Catholics. He knew that the men of education in 
England were, many of them, retained in their religion more by honour than by 
principle {3 and that, tho’ every one was afhamed to be the firft profelyte, yet, if 
the example was once fet by fome eminent perfons, intereft would every day make 
confiderable converfions to a communion, which was fo zealoufly encouraged by 
the Sovereign. Dykvelt therefore was fent over as envoy to England; and the 
Prince gave him inftruéctions, befides publicly remonftrating with the King on his 
conduét both at home and abroad, to apply in his name, after a proper manner, 
to every fect and denomination. Tothe church party he fent affurances of favour 
and regard, and protefted, that his education in Holland had nowife prejudiced 
him againft epifcopal government. The Nonconformifts he exhorted not to be 
deceived by the fallacious careffes of a popifh Court, but to wait patiently, till, in 
the maturity of time, laws enacted by Proteftants, fhould give them that tolera- 
tion, which, with fo much reafon, they had long claimed and demanded. Dyk- 
velt executed his commiffion with fuch dexterity, that all orders of men caft their 
eyes towards Holland, and expected thence a deliverance from thofe dangers, with 

which their religion and liberty. were fo nearly threatened. 

Many of the moft confiderable perfons, both in church and ftate, made fecret 
hg kg applications to Dykvelt, and thro’ him tothe Prince of Orange. Admiral Her- 
Jim. bert too, tho’ a man of great expence, and feemingly of little religion, had 

thrown up his employments, and retired to the Hague, where he affured the 
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Prince of the difaffection of the feamen, by whom that admiral was extremely be- 
loved. Admiral Ruffel, coufin-german to the unfortunate lord of that name, 
paffed frequently between England and Holland, and kept the communication 
open with all the great men of the proteftant party. Henry Sidney brother to 
Algernon, and uncle to the earl of Sunderland, came over under pretence of drink- 
ing the waters at Spaw, and conveyed ftill ftronger affurances of an univerfal 
combination againft the meafures of the King. Lord Dunblaine, fon to the earl 
of Danby, being mafter of a frigate, made feveral voyages to Holland, and car- 
ried from many of the nobility tenders of duty, and even confiderable fums of 
money +, to the Prince of Orange. 

THERE remained, however, fome reafons, which retained all parties in awe, 
and kept them from breaking out into immediate violence. The Prince, on the 
one hand, was afraid of hazarding, by his invafion, an inheritance, which the laws 
enfured to the Princefs ; and the Englifh Proteftants, on the other hand, from the 
profpect of her fucceffion, ftill entertained hopes of obtaining at laft a peaceable 
and a fafe redrefs of all their grievances. But when the Prince of Wales was 
born, both the Prince and the Englifh nation were reduced to defpair, and faw 
no refource but in a confederacy for their mutual interefis. And thus the event 
which the King had fo long made the object of his moft ardent prayers, and 
from which he expetted the firm eftablifhment of his throne, proved the imme- 
diate caufe of his ruin and downfal. 

ZuyLEsTEIN, who had been fent over to congratulate the King on the birth of 
his fon, brought the Prince formal invitations from moft of the great men in Eng- 
land, to affift them, by his arms, in the recovery of their laws and liberty. The 
bifhop of London, the earls of Danby, Nottingham, Devonfhire, Dorfet, the 
duke of Norfolk, the marquefs of Hallifax, the lords Lovelace, Delamere, Pau- 
let, Eland, Mr..Hambden, Powle, Lefter, befides many eminent citizens of Lon- 
don all thefe perfons, tho’ of the moft oppofite parties, concurred in their appli- 
cations to the Prince. The Whigs, fuitable to their antient principles of liberty, 
which had led them to attempt the exclufion bill, eafily agreed to oppole a King, 
whofe conduét had verified whatever his worft enemies had prognofticated of his 
fucceffion. The Tories and the church-party, finding their paft fervices forgotten, 
their rights invaded, their religion threatened, agreed to drop for the pre fene all 
over-ftrained doétrines of fubmiffion, and attend to the great and powerful dictates 
of nature. The Nonconformifts, dreading the careffes of known and inveterate 
enemies, deemed the offers of toleration more fecure from a Prince, educated in 
thofe principles, and accuftomed ‘to that practice. And thus all faction was for a 
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time laid afleep in England 5 and rival parties, forgetting their animofity, had {e- 
cretly concurred in a defign of oppofing their unhappy and mifguided Sovereign. 
The earl of Shrewfbury, who had acquired great popularity by deferting, at this 
time, the Catholic religion, in which he had been educated, left his regiment, 
mortgaged his eftate for forty thoufand pounds, and made a tender of his fword 
and purfe to the Prince of Orange. Lord Wharton, notwithftanding his age and 
infirmities, had taken a journey for the fame purpofe. Lord Mordaunt was at the 
Hague, and puthed on the enterprize with that ardent and courageous fpirit, for 
which he was fo eminent. Even Sunderland, the King’s favourite minifter, is 
believed to have entered into a correfpondence with the Prince; and at the ex- 
pence of his own honour and his mafter’s intereft, to have fecretly embraced a 
caufe, which, he forefaw, was likely foon to predominate +. 


Tue Prince was eafily determined to yield to the applications of the Englith, 
and to embrace the defence of a nation, which, during its prefent fears and diftreffes, 
regarded him as its fole protector. The great object of his ambition was to be 
placed at the head of a confederate army, and by his valour to avenge the injuries, 
which himfelf, his country, and his allies had fuftained from the haughty Lewis. 
But while England remained under the prefent government, he defpaired of ever 
forming a league, which would be able, with any probability of fuccefs, to make 
oppofition againft that powerful Monarch. ‘The tyes of affinity could not be fup- 
pofed to have great influence over a perfon of the Prince’s rank and temper ; much 
more, ashe knew, that théy were at firft unwillingly contracted by the King, and 
had never fince been cultivated by any effential favours or good offices. Or fhould 
any reproach remain upon him for violating the duties of private life; the glory of. 
delivering opprefied nations would, he hoped, be able, in the eyes of all reafon- 
able men, to make ample compenfation. He could not well expect, on the com- 
mencement of his enterprize, that it would lead him to mount the throne of 
England: But he undoubtedly forefaw, that its fuccefs would eflablifh his autho- 
rity in that kingdom. And fo egregious was James’s temerity, that there was 
no advantage, fo great or obvious, which that Prince’s indifcretion might not 
afford his enemies, 


Tue Prince of Orange, throughout his whole life, was peculiarly happy in the 
fituations, in which he was placed. He faved his own country from ruin, he 
reftored the liberties of thefe kingdoms, he fupported the general independency 


+ D’Avaux was always of that opinion. See his Negotiations 6th and zoth of May, 18th, 27th 
of September, 22d: of November, 1688. But it is pretended, that that lord always fuggefted mode- 
rate councils to the King ;. a fure proof, if true, of his fidelity. See his defence. 
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of Europe. And thus, tho’ his virtue, it is confeffed, be not the pureft, which Chap. 1. 


we meet with in hiftory, it will be difficult to find any perfon, whofe aftions and 1988, 
: condué& have contributed more eminently to the general interefts of fociety and 
. of mankind. 
Tur time, when the Prince entered on his enterprize, was very well chofen ; Prince's pre- 
as the people were then in the higheft ferment, on account of the infult, which Paatons. 
d the imprifonment and trial of the bifhops had put upon the church, and indeed 
; upon all the Proteftants of the nation. His method of conducting the prepara- 
i tions was no lefs wife and politic. Under other pretences, he had beforehand made 
A confiderable augmentations to the Dutch fleet ; and the fhips were at that time 
<4 lying in harbour. Some additional troops were alfo levied ; and fums of money, 
ti raifed for other purpofes, were diverted by the Prince to the ufe of this expedition. 
The ftates had given him their entire confidence; and partly from terror of the 
f, exorbitant power of France, partly from cifguft at fome reftraints Jaid on their 
b commerce in that kingdom, were fenfible how neceflary fuccefs in this enterprize 
be was become to their domeftic happinefs and fecurity. Many of the neighbouring 
s ie Princes regarded Aim as their guardian and protector, and were guided by him 
ts in all their councils. He held conferences with Caftanaga, governor of the Spa- = 
te nifh Netherlands, with the Electors of Brandenburgh and Saxony, with the Land- 
‘s grave of Heffe-Caffel, with the whole houfe of Lunenbourg. It was agreed, that 
thefe Princes fhould replace the treops employed againft, England, and fhould pro- 
i tect the United Provinces during the abfence of the Prince of Orange. Their 
‘4 forces were already on their march for that purpofe : A confiderable encampment 
i of the Dutch army was formed near Nimeguen: Every place was in motion; and 
4 tho’ the roots of this confpiracy reached from one end of Europe to the other, fo 
he. fecret were the Prince’s councils, fo fortunate was the difpofition of affairs, that he 
ir | {till could cover his preparations under other pretences ; and little fufpicion was 
ur entertained of his real intentions. 
He Tue King of France, menaced by the league of Aufbourg, had refolved to 
to ftrike the firft blow againft the allies 5 and having fought a quarrel with the Em- 
q peror and the EleGor Palatine, he had invaded Germany with a great army, and 
oY had laid fiegeto Philipfbourg. J he Eleétor of Cologne, who was alfo Bifhop of 
Liege and Munger, and whofe territories almoft entirely furrounded the United 
tie Provinces, had died about this time ; and the candidates for that rich fucceffion 
i . were'Prince Clement of Bavaria, fupported by the houfe of Auftria, and the car- 
x dinal of Furftembourg, a prelate entirely dependant on France. The Pope, who 
favoured the allies, was able to throw the balance between the parties, and Prince 
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of the States. But as the cardinal kept poffeflion of many of the fortreffes, and 
had applied to France for fuccours, the neighbouring territories were all in mo- 
tion; and by this means the preparations of the Dutch and their allies feemed in- 
tended merely for their own defence againft the enterprizes of Lewis. 


Aut the artifices, however, of the Prince could not entirely conceal his real 
intentions from the fagacity of the French court. D’Avaux, Lewis’s envoy at the 
Hague, had been able, by a comparifon of circumftances, to trace the purpofes of 
the preparations in Holland; and he inftantly informed his mafter of the difcovery. 
Lewis conveyed the intelligence to James; and accompanied the information with 
a very important offer. He was willing to join a {quadron of French fhips to the 
Englith fleet; and to fend over any number of troops, which James fhould judge 
requifite for his fecurity. When this propofal was rejected, he again offered to raife 
the fiege of Philipfbourg, to march his army into the Netherlands, and by the 
terror of his arms to detain the Dutch forces in their own country, This pro- 
pofal met with no better reception. 


JAMES was not, as yet, entirely convinced, that his fon-in-law intended an in- 
vafion upon England. Fully perfuaded, himfelf, of the facrednefs of his own au- 
thority, he fancied, that a like belief had made deep impreffion on his fubjects ; and 
notwith{tanding the ftrong fymptoms of difcontent which broke out, fuch an uni- 
verfal combination in rebellion appeared to him nowife credible. His army, in 
which he trufted, and which he had confiderably augmented, would be eafily able, 
he thought, to repel foreign force, and to fupprefs any fedition among the populace, 
A fmall number of French troops, joined to thefe, might tend only to breed dif- 
content ; and afford them a pretence for mutinying againtt foreigners, fo much fear- 
ed and hated by the nation. A great body of auxiliaries might indeed fecure him, 
both againft an invafion from Holland, and againft the rebellion of his own fub- 
jects ; but would be able afterwards to reduce him to total dependence, and render 
his authority entirely precarious. Even the French invafion of the Low Countries 
might be attended with very dangerous confequences ; and would fuffice, in thefe 
jealous times, to revive the old fufpicion of a combination again{t Holland, and 
againft the proteftant religion; a fufpicion, which had already produced fuch 
difcontents in England. Thefe were the views fuggefted by Sunderland ; and it 
muft beconfeffed, that the reafons, on which they were founded, were fufficiently 


plaufible ; as indeed the fituation, to which the King had reduced himfelf, was, 
to the laft degree, delicate and perplexing. 


Stitt Lewis was unwilling to abandon a friend and ally, whofe intereft he re- 
girded as clofely connected with hisown. By the fuggeftion of Skelton, the King’s 


minifter 
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minifter at Paris, orders were fent to D’Avaux to remonftrate with the States in 
Lewis’s name againft thofe preparations, which they were making to invade Eng- 
lagad, 4 he { ftriét amity, faid the French minifter, which fubfifts "paw een the two 
monarchs will make Lewis regard every attempt againft his ally as an act of hof- 
tility od himfelf. This remonftrance had a very bad effect, and put the 
States in a flame. What is this alliance, they afked, between France and Eng- 
land, which has been fo carefully concealed from us? Is it of the fame nature 
with the former ; meant for our deftruction and for the extirpation of the prote- 
ftant religion? If fo, it is high time for us to provide for our own defence, and to 
anticipate thofe projects, which are forming againft us. 

Even James was difpleafed with this officious ftep taken by Lewis for his fer- 
Vice. He was not reduced, he faid, to the condition of the cardinal of Furftem- 
berg, and obliged to feek the protection of France. He recalled Skelton, and 
threw him into the Tower for his rafh conduct. He folemnly difavowed D’Avaux’s 
memorial; and protefted, that no alliance fubfifted between him and Lewis, but 
what was public and known to all the world +. The States, however, ftill affected 
to appear incredulous on that article; and the Englifh extremely prepofieffed 


again{t their Sovereign, firmly believed, that a project was concerted with Lewis, 


for their entire fubjection. Portfmouth, it was faid, was to be put into the hands 
of that ambitious monarch: England was to be filled with French and Irifh 
troops: And every man, who was not willing to embrace the Romith fuperftition, 
was by thefe bigoited Princes devoted to fudden deftruction. 

Tuese fuggeftions were every where {pread abroad, and tended extremely to aug- 
ment the difcontents, of which both the fleet and army, as well as the people, be- 
trayed every day the moft evident fymptoms. The fleet had begun to mutiny ; 
becaufe Stricland, the admiral, a Roman Catholic, introduced the mafs aboard 
his fhip, and difmiffed the proteftant ch aplain. It was with fome difficulty they 
could be appeafed ; and they ftill perfifted in declaring, that they would not fight 

againft the Dutch, whom they called friends and brethren; but would willingly en- 
gage the French, whom they regarded as national enemies. The King had intended 
to augment his army with Irifh recruits, and he refolved to try the experiment on 
the regiment of the Duke of Berwic, his natural fon; but Beaumont, the lieutenant- 
colonel, refuled to admit them; and to this oppofition five captains fteadily ad- 


+ That there really was no new alliance formed between France and England appears both from 
Sanderland’s apolo By, and from D’Avaux’s negotiations, lately publifhed : See Vol, Pe p. 18. Eng. 
Tranflation. 27th of September, 1687. 16: h of Starck: 6th of May, toth of Auguft, 2d, 23d, and 
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hered. They were all cafhiered; and had not the difcontents of the army on this 
occafion become very apparent, it was refolved to have tried and punifhed thofe 
officers for mutiny. 

Tue King made trial of the difpofitions of his army, ina manner ftill more 
undifguifed. ‘Finding oppofition from all the civil and ecclefiaftical powers of the 
kingdom, he refolved to appeal to the military, who, if unanimous, were able alone 
to ferve all his purpofes, and enforce univerfal obedience. His intention was to 
engage all the regiments one after another, to give their confent to the repeal of 
the teft and penal ftatutes; and accordingly the major of Lichfield’s drew out the 
battalion before the King, and told them, that they were required either to enter 
into his Majelty’s views, in thefe particulars, or to lay down their arms. The King 
was furprized to find, that, two captains and a'few popith foldiers excepted, thie 
whole battalion immediately embraced the latter part of the alternative. For fome 
time, he remained fpeechlefs; but haviag recovered from his aftonifhment, he 
commanded them to take up their arms; adding with a fullen, difcontented air, 
*s That for the future, he would not'do them the honour to afk their advice.” 

Wuute the King was difmayed with thefe fymptoms of general difaffection, he 
received a letter from the marquefs of Albeville, his minifter at the Hague ; which 
informed him with certainty that he was foon to look for‘a:powerful invafion from 
Holland, and that Penfionary Fagel-had at laftacknowleged, that the feope of all 
the Dutch preparations was to tranfport forces into England. Tho’ James could 
reafonably expect no other intelligence, he was aftonifhed at the news: ‘He grew 
pale, and the letter dropped from his hand ; His eyes were now opened, and he 
found himfelf on the brink of a frightful precipice, which his delufions had hitherto 
concealed from him. His minifters and counfellors, equally aftonifhed with him- 


The King re- felf, faw no refource but in a fudden and precipitant retraction of all thofe fatal 


tracts his 
meafures, 


meafures, by which he had created himfelf fo many enemies, foreign and domeftic. 
He paid court to the Dutch, and offered to enter into any alliance with them for 
common fecurity: Fle replaced in all the counties the deputy-lieutenants and juf- 
tices who had been deprived of their commiffions for their.adherence to the teft and 
the penal laws: He reflored the charters of LLondon and of all the corporations : 
He annulled the court of ecclefiaftical commiffion: He took off the bifhop of Lon- 
don’s fufpenfion : He re-inftated the expelled prefident and fellows of Magdalen 
college: And he was even reduced to carefs thofe bifhops, whom he had fo lately 
profecuted and infulted. All thefe-meafures were regarded as fymptoms of fear, 
not of repentance. The bifhops, inftead of promifing fuccour, or fugcefting com- 
fort, re-capitulated to him all the inftances of his mal-adminiftration, and advifed 


him thenceforwards to follow more falutary council. And as intelligence arrived of 
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bi a great difatter which had befallen the Dutch fleet, it is commonly believed, that Chap. If 
the King recalled, for fome time, the conceffions, which he had orderedto be 1°88 
made to Magdalen college: A very bad fign of his fincerity in his other concef- 

fions. Nay, fo prevalent were his unfortunate prepofleffions, that, amidft all his 

prefent diftreffes, he could not forbear at the baptifm of the young Prince, from 
appointing the Pope to be one of the godfathers. 


Tue report, that a fuppofititious child was to be impofed on the nation, had been 
widely fpread, and greedily received, before the Prince of Wales’s birth: But the 
King, who, without feeming to take notice of the matter, might eafily have quafhed 
that ridiculous rumour, had, from an ill-timed haughtinefs, totally neglected it. He 
difdained, he faid, to fatisfy thofe, who could deem him capable of fo bafe and 


villainous an aétion. Finding that the calumny ftill gained ground, and had 
made deep impreffion on his fubjects, he was now obliged to fubmit to the mor- 


i" 


it mee office =“ pee a 5 the reality of that birth. Tho’ no particular attention 
| ad been beforehand given to enfure proof, the evidence, both of the Queen’s 

pregnancy, and delivery, was rendered indifputable; and fo much the more, as 
he no argument or proof of any importance, nothing but popular rumour and fur- lit 
ih mize, could be thrown into the oppofite {cale. i 
a Meanwuite, the Prince of Orange’s declaration was difperfed over the king- Prince’s de- : 
ial dom, and met with univerfal approbation. All the grievances of the nation were “ration. 
ul there enumerated: The difpenfing and fafpending power ; the court of ecclefiaf- 
sal tical commiffion ; the filling all offices with Catholics, and the raifing a jefuit to 
it bea privy-counfellor ; the open encouragement given to popery, by building every 
cd where churches, colleges, feminaries for that fect ; the difplacing of judges, if they 
it refufed to give fentence according to orders, received from Court ; the annulling 1% 
ial | the charters of all the corporations, and the fubjecting the election of members to i 
arbitrary will and pleafure; the treating petitions, even the moft modeft, and from | : 
it " perfons of the higheft rank, as criminal and feditious; the committing the whole li 
jue authority of Ireland, civiland military, into the hands of papifts; the afluming 
und an abfolute power over the religion and laws of Scotland, and openly exacting in 1 | 
5B: | that kingdom an obedience without referve; and the violent prefumptions againft | é 
nr | the legitimacy of the Prince of Wales. In order to redrefs all thefe grievances, the H- 
Jea Prince faid, that he intended to come over into England with an armed force, which ) 
el might protect him from the King’s evil counfellors: And that his fola aim was to lial 
if, | have a legal and free Parliament fummoned, who might provide for the fafety and 


liberty of the nation, as well as examine the proofs of the Prince of Wales’s leci- 
timacy. No-one, he added, could entertain fuch hard thoughts of him as to ima- 
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gine, that he had formed other defigns than to procure the full and lafting fettle- 
ment of the religion, liberty, and property of the fubject. The force, which he 
intended to bring with him, was totally difproportioned to any views of conqueft ; 
and it were,abfurd to fufpect, that fo many perfons of high rank, both in church 
and ftate, would have given him fo many folemn invitations for fuch a pernicious 
purpofe. Tho’ the Englifh minifters, terrified with his enterprize, had pretended 
to redrefs fome of the grievances complained of ; there ftill remained the foundation 
of all grievances, that upon which they could in an inftant be again erected, an arbi- 
trary and defpotic power in the Crown, And for this ufurpation there was no poffible 
remedy, but by a full declaration of all the rights of the fubjeét in a free Parliament. 


So well concerted were the Prince’s meafures, that, in three days, above four 
hundred tranfports were hired; the army quickly fell down the rivers and canals 
from Nimeguen; the artillery, arms, ftores, horfes were embarked ; and the 
Prince fet fail from Helvoet-Sluice, with a fleet of near five hundred veffels, and 
an army of above fourteen thoufand men. He firft encountered a ftorm, which 
drove him back: But his lofs being foon repaired, the fleet put to fea under the 
command of admiral Herbert, and made fail with a fair wind towards the weft of 
England. ‘The fame wind detained the King’s feet in the river, and enabled the 
Dutch to pafs the Straits of Dover without moleftation. Both fhores were covered 
with multitudes of people, who, befides admiring the grandeur of the fpectacle, 
were held in anxious fufpence by the profpect of an enterprize, the moft important, 
which, during fome ages, bad been undertaken in Europe. The Prince had a 
profperous voyage, and landed his army fafely in Torbay on the fifth of Novem- 
ber, the anniverfary of the gun-powder treafon, 

Tue Dutch army marched firft to Exeter ; and the Prince’s declaration was 
there publifhed. That whole county was fo terrified with the executions, which 
had enfued upon Monmouth’s rebellion, that nobody for feveral days joined the 
Prince. The bifhop of Exeter in a fright fled to London, and carried to Court 
intelligence of the invafion. As a reward of his zeal, he received the archbifhop- 
ric of York, which had long been kept vacant, with an intention, as was uni- 
verfally believed, of beftowing it on fome Catholic. The firft perfon who joined 
the Prince,’ was major Burrington ; and he was quickly followed by the gentry 
of the counties of Devon and Somerfet, Sir Edward Seymour made propofals 
for an affociation, which every one figned. - By degrees, the earl of Abington, 
Mr. Ruffel, fon to the earl of Bedford, Mr. Wharton, Godfrey, Howe came to 


General com- =xeter. All England was incommotion. Lord Delamere took arms in Chetfhire, 


motion. 


the earl of Danby feized York, the earl of Bath governor of. Plymouth, de- 


clared 
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clared for the Prince, the earl of Devonfhire made a like declaration in Derby. 
The nobility and gentry of Nottingham embraced the fame caufe; and every day 
there appeared fome effect of that univerfal combination, into which the nation had 
entered againft the meafures of the King. Even thofe who took not the field 
againft him, -were.able to embarrafs and confound his councils. A petition for a 
free parliament was figned by twenty-four bifhops and peers of the greateft di- 
ftinétion, and was prefented to the King. No one thought of oppofition or re- 
fiftance againft the invader. 

Bur the moft dangerous fymptom was the difaffection, which, from the general 
fpirit of the nation, not from any particular reafoa, had crept into the army. The 
officers feemed all difpofed to prefer the interefts of their country and of their re- 
ligion before thofe principles of honour and fidelity, which are commonly efteemed 
the moft facred tyes by men of that profeffion. Lord Colchefter, fon to the ear] 
of Rivers, was the farft officer, who deferted to the Prince; and he was attended 
by a few of his troops. Lord Lovelace made.a like effort; but was intercepted by 
the militia under the duke of Beaufort, and taken prifoner: Lord Cornbury, fon 
to the earl of Clarendon, was more fuccefsful. He attempted to carry over three 
regiments of cavalry ; and he actually brought a confiderable part of them to the 
Prince’s quarters. Several officers of diftinction informed Feverfham, the general, 
that they could not in con{cience fight againft the Prince of Orange. 

Lorp Cuurcnuie had been raifed from the rank.of a page, had been invefted 
with a high command in the army, had been created a peer, and had owed his 
whole fortune to the King’s bounty: Yet even this perfon could refolve, during 
the prefent extremity, to defert his unhappy mafter, who had ever repofed entire 
confidence in him. He carried with him the duke of Grafton, natural fon to the 
late King, colonel Berkeley, and fome troops of dragoons. This conduct was a 
fignal facrifice to public virtue of every duty in private life; and required for ever 
after, the moft upright, the moft difinterefted, and the moft public-fpirited beha- 


viour to render it juftifiable. 

Tue King had arrived at Salifbury, the head quarters of his army, when he 
received this fatal news. That Prince, tho’ a fevere enemy, had ever appeared a 
warm, fteady, and fincere friend ; and he was extremely fhocked with this, as 
well as with many other inftances. of ingratitude, to which he was now expofed. 
There remained none, in whom he could confide: As the whole army had dif- 
covered fymptoms of difcontent, he concluded it full of treachery 5 and being 
deferted by thofe whom he had moft favoured and obliged, he no longer expected 
shat others would hazard their lives in his fervice. During this diftraction and per- 
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plexity, he embraced a fudden refolution‘of drawing off his army, and retiring to- 
wards London: A meafure, which could ferve only to betray his fears, and pro- 
voke farther treachery. 

Bur Churchhill had prepared a ftill more mortal blow for his diftreft benefac- 
tor. His lady and he had an entire afcendant over the family of Prince George of 
Denmark; and the time now appeared feafonable for overwhelming the unhappy 
King, who was already ftaggering with the violent fhocks, which he had received. 
Andover was the firft ftage of his Majefty’s retreat towards London ; and there, 


and of Prince Prince George, together with the young duke of Ormond, Sir George Huet, and 


George, 


and of the 


fome other perfons of diftinction, deferted him in the night-time, and retired to the 
Prince’s camp. No fooner had this news reached London, than the Princefs 
Anne, pretending fear of the King’s difpleafure, withdrew herfelf in the company 


Princef:Anne. of the bifhop of London and lady Churchhill. She fled to Nottingham; where 


King’s com 
fernation, 


the earl of Dorfet received her with great refpect, and the gentry of the county 
quickly formed a troop for her protection. 

Tur late King, in order to gratify the nation, had entrufted the education of 
his nieces entirely to Proteftants; and as thefe Princeffes were deemed the chiéf 
refource of the eftablifhed religion after their father’s defection, great care had 
been taken to inftill into them, from their earlieft infancy, the ftrongeft prejudices 
againft popery. During the violence too of fuch popular currents, as now pre- 
vailed in England, all private confiderations are commonly loft in the general paf- 
fion ; and the more principle any perfon poffeffes, the more apt is he, on fuch oc- 
cafions, to negleét and abandon his domeftic duties. Tho’ thefe caufes may ae- 
count for the Princefs’s behaviour, they had no wayeprepared the King to expect fo 
aftonifhing an event. He burft into tears, when the firft intelligence of it was con- 
veyed to him. Undoubtedly he forefaw in this incident the total expiration of his 
royal authority: But the nearer and more intimate concern of a parent laid hold 
of his heart; when he found himfelf abandoned in his uttermoft diftrefs by a child, 
and a virtuous child, whom he had ever regarded with the moft tender affection. 
<< God help me,” cried he, in the extremity of his agony, ‘‘ my own children 
«¢ have forfaken me!”? Itis indeed fingular, that a Prince, whofe chief blame 
confifted in imprudences and mifguided principles, fhould be expofed, from reli- 
gious antipathy, to fach treatment, as even Nero, Domitian, or the moft enor- 
mous tyrants, that have difgraced the records of hiftory, never met with from 
their friends and family. 

So violent were the prejudices, which at this time prevailed, that this unhappy 


father, who had been deferted by his favourite child, was believed, upon her dif- 
A appearance, 
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appearance, to have put her to death: And it was fortunate, that the truth was Chap. U. 
timely difcovered; otherwife the populace, even the King’s guards themfelves, ERE 
might have been engaged, in revenge, to commence a matlacre of the priefts and 
Catholics. 

Tue King’s fortune now expofed him to the contempt of his enemies ; and his 
behaviour was not fuch as could procure him the efteem of his friends and adhe- 

i rents. Unable to refift the torrent, he preferved not prefence of mind in yielding 
a to it; but feemed in this emergence as much depreffed with adverfity, as he had 
| before been vainly elated by profperity. He called a council of all the peers and 
prelates who were in London; and followed their advice in iffuing writs for anew 


| Parliament, and in fending Halifax, Nottingham, and Godolphin, as commiffion- 
ers to treat with the Prince of Orange. But thefe were the laft acts of royal au- 
j thority which he exerted. Heeven hearkened to imprudent council, by which he 
] was prompted to defert the throne, and to gratify his enemies beyond what their 
fondeft hopes could have promifed them. 
f Tue Queen, obferving the fury of the people, and knowing how much fhe was : 
{ the object of general hatred, was ftruck with the deepeft terror, and began to ap- 
f prehend a parliamentary impeachment, from which, fhe was told, the Queens of 
sf England were not exempted. The popifh courtiers, and above all, the priefts, 
t were aware, that they would be the firft facrifice, and that their perpetual banifh- 
[ ment was the fmalleft penalty, which they muft expect from national refentment. 
i They were therefore defirous of carrying the King along with them; whofe pre- 


fence, they knew, would ftill be fome refource and protection to them in foreign 
countfies, and whofe reftoration, if it ever happened, would again re-inftate them 
R in power and authority. The general defection of the Proteftants made the King 
regard the Catholics, as his only fabjeéts, on whofe council he could rely ; and 
F the fatal cataftrophe of his father afforded them a plaufible reafon for making 
1 | him apprehend a like fate. The infinite difference of circumftances was not, 
during men’s prefent diftraction, fufficiently weighed. Even after the people 
were inflamed by a long civil war, the execution of Charles the firft could not be 
f deemed a national deed: It was perpetrated by a fanatical army, pufhed on by a 
daring and enthufiaftic leader ; and the whole kingdom had ever entertained, and 
did ftill entertain, a moft violent abhorrence againft that enormity, The fituation 
of public affairs, therefore, no more refembled what they were forty years before, 
than the Prince of Orange, either in birth, character, fortune, or connexions, 
could be fuppofed a parallel to Cromwel. 
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Tre emiffaries of France, and among the reft, Barillon, the French ambaffa- 
dor, were bufy about the King and they had entertained a very falfe notien, 
which they inttilled into him, that nothing would more certainly retard the public 
fettlement, and beget univerfal confufion, than his defertion of the kingdom, The 
Prince of Orange had with good reafon embraced a contrary opinion ; and he 
deemed it extremely difficult to find expedients for fecuring the nation, fo long 
as the King kept pofleffion of the crown. Actuated, therefore, by this public mo- 
tive, and no lefs, we may well prefume, by private ambition, he was determined 
to ufe every expedient, which might intimidate the King, and make him defert 
that throne, which he himfelf was alone enabled to fill, He declined a perfonal 
conference with the King’s commiffioners, and fent the earls of Clarendon and Ox- 
ford to treat with them: The terms, which he propofed, implied almoft a prefent 
participation of the fovereignty: And he {topped not a moment the march of his 
army towards London. 

Tuer news, which the King received from all quarters, helped to continue the 
panic, into which he was fallen, and which his enemies expected to improve to 
their advantage. Colonel Copel, deputy-governor of Hull, made himfelf matter 
of that important fortrefs ; and threw into prifon lord Langdale, the governor, a 
Catholic; together with lord Montgomery, a nobleman of the fame religion. The 
town of Newcaftle received the lord Lumly, and declared for the Prince of Orange 
and a free Parliament. The duke of Norfolk, lord lieutenant of the county of that 
name, engaged it in the fame meafure. The Prince’s declaration was read at Ox- 
ford by the duke of Ormond, and was received with great applaufe by that loyal 
Univerfity, who alfo made an offer of their plate to the Prince. Every day, fome 
perfon of quality or diftin@ion, and among the reft, the duke of Somerfet, went 
over to the enemy. A: very violent declaration was difperfed in the Prince’s name, 
but not with his participation; in.which every one was commanded to feize and pu- 
nifh all papifts, who, contrary to law, pretended either to carry arms, or exercife any 
ac&t of authority. It may not be unworthy of notice, that a merry ballad, called Lil- 
liballero, being at this time publifhed in derifion of the Papifts and the Irifh, it was 
greedily received by the people, and was univerfally fufg by all ranks of men, even 
by the King’s army, who were ftrongly feized with the national fpirit. This inci- 
dent both difcovered, and ferved to encreafe, the general difeontent of the kingdom. 

Tue contagion of mutiny and difobedience had alfo reached Scotland, whence 
the regular forces, contrary to the advice of Balcarras, the treafurer, were with- 
ditawn, in order to re-inforce the Englith army. The marquefs of Athole, to- 
gether with the vifcount Tarbat, and others, finding the opportunity favourable, 
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began to form intrigues againft Perth, the chancellor; and the Prefbyterians and © 
168 


other malecontents flocked from all quarters to Edinburgh. The chancellor, ap- 
prehenfive of the confequences, found it expedient to withdraw ; and the populace, 
as if that event were a fignal for their infurrection, immediately rofe in arms, and 
rifled the popifh chapel in the King’s palace, All the Catholics, even all the 
zealous Royalifts, were obliged to conceal themfelves; and the privy council, 
‘nftead of their former fubmiffive ftrains of addrefs to the King, and violent edicts 
againft their fellow-fubjeéts, now made applications to the Prince of Orange, as 
the fole reftorer of law and liberty. 

Tue King every moment alarme 
neral difaffection, not daring to repofe 


d, more and more, with thefe proofs of a ge- 
truft in any but thofe who were expofed to 


more danger than himfelf, agitated by indignation towards ingratitude, by difdain 


, | : ee 
of infidelity, impelled by his own fears and thofe of others, precipitantly embraced 
the refolution of withdrawing to France ; and he fent off beforehand the Queen and 


, the infant Prince, under the conduét of count Lauzun, an old favourite of the 

ri French Monarch. He himfelf. difappeared in the night-time, attended only by and flight. 

; Sir Edward Hales, a new convert s and made the beft of his way toa fhip, which _ = De 
-mover, 


waited for him near the mouth of the river. As if this meafure had not been the 
moft grateful to his enemies of any which he could adopt, he had carefully con- 
f cealed his intention from all the world ; and nothing could equal the furprife, 
which-feized the city, the court, the kingdom, upon difcovery of this ftrange 
. event. Men beheld, all on a fudden, the reins of government thrown up by the 
1 5 hand which held them 3 and faw none, who had any right, or even pretenfion, 
to take poffeffion of them. 
Tue more effectually to involve every thing in confufion, the King appointed 
not any one, who fhould, in his abfence, exercife any part of the adminiftration ; 
he threw the great feal into the river; and he recalled all thofe writs, which had 
been iffued for the eleétions of the new Parliament. It is often fuppofed, that the 
; fole motive, which impelled him to this fudden defertion, was his reluctance to meet 
a free Parliament, and his refolution not to fubmit to thofe terms, which his fubjects 

would deem requifite for the fecurity of their liberties and their religion. But it 

mutt be confidered, that his fubjects had firft deferted him, and entirely loft his 

confidence ; that he might reafonably be fuppofed to entertain fears for his liberty, 

. 2 *f not for hislife ; and that the conditions would not probably be moderate, which 
the nation, fenfible of his inflexible temper, enraged with the violation of their 


laws and the danger of their religions and forefecing, his refentment on account of 


their paft oppofition, would, in his prefent circumftances, exact from him. 
By 
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By this temporary diffolution of government, the populace were now matters; 
and there was no diforder, which, during their prefent ferment, might not be 
dreaded from them. ‘They rofe in a tumult and deftroyed all the mafs-houfes. 
They even attacked and rifled the houfes of the Florentine envoy and Spanifh am- 
baffador, where many of the Catholics had lodged their moft valuable effects, 
Jefferies, the chancellor, who had difguifed himfelf, in order to fy the kingdom, 
was difcovered by them, and fo abufed, that he died in a little time afterwards, . 
F.ven the army, which fhould have fuppreffed thofe tumults, would, it was appre- 
hended, ferve rather to encreafe the general diforder. Feverfham had no fooner 
heard of the King’s retreat, than he difbanded the troops in the neighbourhood, 
and without either difarming or paying them, let them loofe to prey upon the 
country. 

In this extremity, the bifhops and peers, who were in town, being the only re- 

naining authority of the ftate (for the privy council, compofed of the King’s 
creatures, was totally difregarded) thought proper to afiemble, and to interpofe 
for the prefervation of the community. They chofe the marquefs of Halifax their 
fpeaker : They gave direCtions to the mayor and aldermen for keeping the peace of 
the city : They iffued orders, which were readily obeyed, to the fleet, the army, 
and all the garrifons: And they made applications to the Prince, whofe enterprize 
they highly applauded, and whofe fuccefs they joyfully congratulated. 


Tur Prince on his part was not wanting to the tide of fuccefs, which flowed in 
upon him, nor backward in affuming that authority, which the prefent exigency 
had put into his hands. Befides the general popularity, attending his caufe, a new 
incident made his approach to London ftill more welcome. Jn the prefent trepida- 
tion of the people, a rumour arofe, either from chance or defign, that the difband- 
ed Irifh had taken arms, and had commenced an univerfal maffacre of all the Pro- 
teftants in England. This ridiculous belief was f{pread all over the kingdom on 
one day ; and begot every where the deepeft confternation. The alarum bells were 
rung; the beacons fired, men fancied that they faw at a diftance the fmoke of 
the burning cities, and heard the groans of thofe who were flaughtered in their 
neighbourhood. It was furprifing, that the Catholics did not all perifh, in the 
rage which naturally fucceeds fuch popular panics. 


Wuizte every one, either from principle, intereft, or animofity, turned their 
‘back on the unhappy King, ‘who had abandoned his own caufe, the unwelcome 


q news arrived, that he had been feized by the populace at Feverfham, while he was 


at Feverfham. making his efcape in difguife; that he had been very much abufed, till he was 


known ; but that the gentry had then interpofed and protected him, tho’ they ftill 
refufed 
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refufed to confent to his efcape. This intelligence threw all parties into confufion. 
The Prince fent Zuyleftein with orders, that the King fhould approach no nearer 
than Rochefter; but the meflage came too late. He was already arrived in Lon- 
don, where the populace, moved by compaffion for his unhappy fate, and actuated 
by their own levity, had received him with fhouts and acclamations. 

Durine the King’s abode at W hitehall, little attention was paid him by the 
nobility or any perfons of diftinétion. They had, all of them, been previoufly 
difgufted on account of his blind partiality to the Catholics ; and they knew, that 
they were now become more critninal in his eyes by their late public applications to 
the Prince of, Orange. He himfelf thewed not any fymptoms of fpirit, nor dif- 
covered any iptention of refuming the reins of government, which he had once 
thrown afide. His authority was now plainly expired ; and as he had exercifed 
his power, while poffefied of it, with very precipitant and haughty councils, he 
relinquithed it by a defpair, equally precipitant and pufillanimous. 

Noruine remained for the now ruling powers but to deliberate how they fhould 
difpofe of his perfon. Befides, that the Prince may juftly be fuppofed to have 
poffeffed more generofity than to think of offering violence to any unhappy Mo- 
narch, fo nearly related to him, he knew, that nothing would fo effectually pro- 
mote his own views.as the King’s retreat into France, a country at all times fo ob- 
noxious to the Englifh. It was determined, therefore, to pufh him into that mea- 
fure, which, of himfelf, he feemed fufficiently inclined to embrace. The King: 
everfham on a civil mefflage to the Prince, defiring a conference 
ic fettlement, that nobleman was put in 
The Dutch guards were ordered 


having fent lord F 
for an accommodation in order to the publ 
arreft, under pretence of his wanting a paffport : 
to take poffeffion of Whitehall, where the King then lodged, and to difplace the 
Englith : And Halifax, Shrewfbury, and Delamere, brought a meflage from the 
Prince, which they delivered to the King in bed after midnight, ordering him to 
leave his palace next morning, and depart for Ham, a feat of the dutchefs of 
Lauderdale’s. He defired permiflion, which was eafily granted, of retiring to Ro- 
chefter, a town near the fea-coatt. It was perceived, that the artifice had taken 
effect; and that the King, terrified wit 
mer refolution of leaving the kingdom. 


He lingered, however, fome days at Roc 


h this harfh treatment, had renewed his far- 


hefter, under the protection of a Dutch 


guard, and feemed 
He was undoubtedly fenfible, that, as he had, at firft, trufted too mush-to his 
people’s loyalty, and in confidence of their fubmiffion, had offered. the higheft vio- 
lence to their principles and prejudices 5 fo had he, at-laft, on.finding his difappoint- 


ment, gone too far into the other extreme, and had haflily fuppofed them void 


defirous of an invitation ftill to keep pofiefiion of the thrones. 


ce 
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of all fenfe of duty or allegiance. But obferving, that the church, the nobility, 
the city, the country, all concurred in negleCting him, and leaving him to his own 
councils, he fubmitted to his melancholy fate; and being urged by earneft letters 
from the Queen, he privately embarked on board a frigate which waited for him, 
and he arrived fafely at Ambleteufe in Picardy, whence he haftened to St. Germains. 
Lewis received him with the higheft generofity, fympathy, and regard; a-con- 
duét, which, more than his moft fignal victories, contributes to the honour of that 
great Monarch. 

Tuus ended the reign of a Prince, whom, if we confider his perfonal character 
rather than his public conduct, we may fafely pronounce to: have been more unfor- 
tunate than criminal. Hehad many of thofe qualities which form a good citizen : 
Even fome of thofe, which, had they not been fwallowed up in bigotry and arbi- 
trary principles, ferve to compofe a good fovereign, In domettic life, his condutt 
was irreproachable, and is intitled to our approbation. Severe, but open in his 
enmities, fteady in his councils, diligent in his fchemes, brave in his enterprizes, 
faithful, fincere, and honourable in his dealings with all men: Such was the cha- 
ra¢ter, with which the duke of York mounted the throne of England. In that 
high ftation, his frugality of public money was remarkable, his induftry exemplary, 
his application to naval affairs fuccefsful, his encouragement of trade judicious, his 
jealoufy of national honour laudable : What then was wanting to make him anex- 
cellent Sovereign? A due regard and affeGion to the religionand conftitution of 
his country. Had he been poffefied of this effential quality, even his midling ta- 
lents, aided by fo many virtues, would have rendered his reign honourableand 
happy. When it was wanting, every excellency, which he poffefied, becamedan- 
gerous and pernicious to his kingdoms. 

Tue fincerity of this Prince (a virtue, on which he highly valued -himfelf) has 
been much queftioned in thofe reiterated promifes, which he made of preferving 
the liberties and religion of the nation, It muft be confeffed, that his reign was 
one continued invafion of both; yet is it known, that, to his laft breath, he’per- 
fifted in afferting, that he never meant to fubvert the laws, or procure more than a 
toleration and an equality of privileges to his catholic fubjeé&ts. Fhis queftion can 
only affect the perfonal character of the King, not our judgment of his public con- 
duct. Tho’ by a ftretch of candour we fhould admit of his fincerity in thefe pro- 
feffions, the people were equally juftifiable in'their refiftance of him. So lofty was 
the idea, which he had entertained of his dga/authority, that it left his fubjects lit- 
tle or no right to liberty, but what was dependant on his fovereign will and -plea- 
fure. And fuch was his zeal of profelytifm, that, whatever -he might have in- 
tended, ‘he plainly ftopped not at toleration and equality: He confined all power, 
encouragement, 
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encouragement, and favour to the Catholics: Converts from intereft would foon 
have multiplied upon him: If not the greateft, at leaft the beft part of the people, 
he would have flattered himfelf, were brought over to his religion: And he would 
in a little time have thought it juft, as well as pious, to beftow on it all the public 
eftablifhments. Rigours and perfecutions againft heretics would {peedily have fol- 
lowed; and thus liberty and the proteftant religion would in the iffue have been 
totally fubverted ; tho” we fhould not fuppofe, that James, on the commencement 
of his reign, had ferioufly formed a plan for that purpofe. And on the whole, al- 
lowing this King to have poffeffed good qualities and good intentions, his conduét 
ferves only, on that very account, as a ftronger proof, how dangerous it is to allow 
any Prince, infected with that fuperftition, to wear the crown of thefe kingdoms. 

Arter this manner, the courage and abilities of the Prince of Orange, feconded 
by furprizing fortune, had effected the deliverance of this ifland ; and with very little 
effufion of blood (for only one officer of the Dutch army and a few private foldiers fell 
in an accidental fkirmifh) had expelled from the throne a great Prince, fupported 
by a formidable fleet and a numerous army. Still the more difficult tafk remained, 
and what perhaps the Prince regarded as not the leaft important: The obtaining 
for himfelf that crown, which had fallen from the head of his father-in-law. Some 
lawyers, intangled in the fubtilties and forms of their profeffion, could think of no 
expedient ; but that the Prince fhould claim the crown by right of conqueft; fhould 
affume immediately the title of Sovereign; and fhould call a Parliament, which, 
being thus legally fummoned by a King in pofleffion, could ratify whatever had 
been tranfaéted before they aflembled. But this meafure, being deftructive of all 
principles of liberty, the only principles on which his future throne could be efta- 
blifhed, was prudently rejected by the Prince, who, finding himfelf poffeffed of the 
goodwill of the nation, refolved to leave them entirely to their own guidance and 
direction. The peers and bifhops, to the number of near ninety, made an addrefs, 
defiring him to fummon aconvention by circular letters ; to affume, in the mean 
time, the management of all public affairs ; and to concert meafures for the fecu- 
rity of Ireland. At the fame time, they refufed reading a letter, which the King 
had left in order to apologize for his late defertion, by the violence which had 
been put upon him. ‘This ftep was a fufficient indication of their intentions with 
regard to that unhappy Monarch. 

Tue Prince feemed ftill unwilling to act upon an authority, which might be 
deemed fo imperfect : He was defirous of obtaining a more exprefs declaration of 
the public confent. A very judicious expedient was fallen on for that purpofe. All 
the members, who had fat in the Houfe of Commons during any Parliament of 


Charles the fecond (the only Parliaments whofe election was regarded as free) were 
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Chap. IL. invited to meet; and to them were added the mayor, aldermen, and fifty of the 
1688. common council of the city. This was the moft proper reprefentative of the 
people, which could be fummoned during the prefent emergence, They unani- 
moufly voted the fame addrefs with the Lords: And the Prince, being thus fup- 
ported by all the legal authority, which could poffibly be obtained in this critical 
Convention juncture, wrote circular letters to the counties and corporations of England; and 
fimmoned. his orders were univerfally complied withy A moft profound tranquillity pre- 
vailed throughout the kingdom ; and the Prince’s adminiftration was fubmitted 
to, as if he had fucceeded in the moft regular manner to the vacant throne. The 
fleet received his orders: The army, without murmur or oppofition, allowed 
him. to new-model them. And the city fupplied him with a loan of two hundred 

thoufand pounds. 


1689, Tue conduct of the Prince with regard to Scotland, was founded on the fame 
7th of Janu- rrudent and moderate maxims. Finding, that there were many» Scotimen of 
Seulement of rank at that time in London, he fummoned them together, laid before them his 
Scotland. intentions, and afked their advice in the prefent emergency. This affembly, con- 

fitting of thirty noblemen, and about fourfcore gentlemen, chofe duke Hamilton 
for prefident; a man, who, being of a temporizing character, was determined to. 
pay court to the prefent authority. His eldeft fon, the earl of Arran, profefled 
an adherence to King James; a ufual policy in Scotland, where the father and fon, 
during civil commotions, are often obferved to take oppofite fides ; in order to fe- 
cure at all adventures the family from forfeiture. Arran propofed to inwite back 
the King upon conditions 5 but as he was vehemently oppofed in this motion by 
Sir Patric Hume, and feconded by nobody, the aflembly made an offer to the 
Prince of the prefent adminiftration, which he willingly accepted. To anticipate 
a little in our narration ; a. convention, by circular letters from the Prince, was 
fummoned at Edinburgh on the twenty-fecond of March; where it was foon vifi- 
ble, that the intereft of the malecontents would entirely prevail, The more zea- 
lous Royalifts, regarding this aflembly as illegal, had forborn to appear at elec- 
tions; and the other party were returned from moft places, The revolution was. 
not, in Scotland as in England, effected by the coalition of Whig and Tory: The 
former party alone had over-powered the government, and were too much enraged 
by the paft injuries, which they had fuffered, to admit of any compofition with 
their former mafters. So foon as the purpofe of the convention was difcovered, 


the earl of Balcarras and vifcount Dundee, the leaders of the Tories, withdrew 

from Edinburgh ; and the convention having paffed a vote, that King James, i 

by his. mal-adminiftration, and his abufe of power, had forfeited all title tothe 
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crown, they made a tender of the royal dignity to the Prince and Princefs of 


Orange. 

Tur Englith convention was affembled ; and it immediately appeared, that the 
Houfe of Commons, both from the prevailing humour of the people, and from the 
influence of prefent authority, were moftly chofem from among the whig party. 
After thanks were unanimoufly given by both Houfes to the Prince of Orange for 
the deliverance, which he had brought them, a memorable vote was in a few days 
pafled by a great majority of the Commons, and fent up to the Houfe of Peers for 
their concurrence. It was contained in thefe words. ‘ That King James the fe- 
<‘ cond, having endeavoured to fubvert the confticution of the kingdom, by break- 
<« ing the original contract between King and people, and having, by the advice of 
<< Jefuits and other wicked perfons, violated the fundamental laws, and with- 
« drawn himfelf out of the kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that the 
<¢ throne is thereby vacant.” ‘This vote, when carried to the upper Houfe, met 
with great oppofition ; of which it is here neceffary for us to explain the reafon. 

Tue Tories and the High-church-men, finding themfelves at once menaced 
with a fubverfion of their laws and of their religion, had zealoufly promoted the 
national revolt, and had on this occafion departed from thofe principles of non-re~ 
Gftance, of which, while the King favoured them, they had formerly made fuch 
loud profeffions. Their prefent apprehenfions had prevailed over their political 
tenets ; and the unfortunate James, who had too much relied on thofe general de- 
clarations, which never will be reduced to praétice, found in the iffue that both 

arties were fecretly united in oppofition to him, » But no fooner was the danger 
pafled, and the general fear fomewhat allayed, than party prejudices refumed, in 
fome degree, their former authority ; and the Tories were afhamed of that victory 
which their antagonifts, during the late tranfaétions, had obtained over them. 
They were inclined, therefore, to fteer a middle courfe ; and, tho’ gener lly de- 
termined to oppofe the King’s return, they refolved not to confent to the dethron- 
ing him, or altering the line of fucceffion. A regent with kingly power was the 
expedient, which they propofed ; and a late inftance in Portugal feemed to give 
fome authority and precedent to that plan of goverament. 


In favour of this fcheme the Tories urged, that, by the uniform tenor of the 
Englith Jaws, the right of the crown was ever regarded as facred, and could, on 
no account, and by no mal-adminiftration, be forfeited by the Sovereign > That 
to dethrone a King and to eleét his fucceffor, was a practice quite unknown to the 
conftitution, and had a tendency to render kingly power entirely dependant and 
precarious : That where the Prince, from his tender years, from lunacy, or from 
ether natural infirmity, was incapacitated to hold the reins of government 
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the laws and former practice agreed in appointing a regent, who, 
val, was invelted with the whole power of the adminiftration: That the inveterate 
and dangerous prejudices of King James had rendered him as unfit to fway the 
Englifh fcepter, as if he had fallen into lunacy ; and it was therefore natural for the 
people to have recourfe to the fame remedy: That the ele@tion of one King was a 
precedent for the election of another; and the government, 
either degenerate into a republic, or what was worfe, into a turbulent and fediti- 
ous Monarchy : That the cafe was ftill more dangerous, if there remained a Prince, 


who claimed the crown by right of fucceffion, and difputed, on f 


o plaufible a 
ground, the title of the prefent Sovereign: That tho’ the doétrine of non-refiftance 


might not, in every poffible circumftance, be abfolutely true, yet was the belief of 
it extremely expedient ; and to eftablith a government, which fhould have the con- 
trary principle for its bafis, was to lay the foundation of perpetual revolutions and 
convulfions: That the appointment ofa regent was indeed expofed to many incon- 
veniences ; but fo long as the line of fucceffion was preferved entire, there was ftill 
a profpect of putting an end, fome time or other, to the public diforders : And that 
{carce any inftance occurred in hiftory, efpecially in the Englith hiftory, where a 
difputed title had not, in the iffue, been attended with much greater ills, than all 
thofe, which the people had fought to fhun, by departing from the lineal fuccefior, 


by that means, would 


Tue leaders of the whig-party, on the other hand, afferted, that, if there was 
any ill in the precedent, that ill would refult as much from the eftab 


lifhing a regent, 
as from the dethroning one King, 


and appointing his fucceffor ; nor would the one 
expedient, if wantonly and rafhly embraced by the people, be lefs the fource of 
public convulfions than the other: That if the laws gave no exprefs permiffion to 
depofe the Sovereign, neither did they authorize the refifting his authority, or fe- 
parating the power from the title: That a regent was unknown, except where the 
Prince, by reafon of his tender age or his infirmities, was incapable of a will; and 


in that cafe, his will was fuppofed to be involved in that of the regent: That it 


man for acting upon acommiffion, received 
from a Prince, whom we ourfelves acknowlege to be the lawful Sovereign; and no 


jury would decide fo contrary bothto law and to common fenfe, as to condemn fuch 
a criminal: That even the profpect of being delivered from this monftrous inconve- 
nience was, in the prefent firuation of things, more diftant than that of putting an 
end toa difputed fucceffion : That allowing the young Prince to be the | 
heir,-he had been carried abroad ; he would be educate 
the conftitution and eftablifhed religion ; and he 
to the fame infuperable objection : 
people would in time forget or neg 
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be hoped for, while the adminiftration was conducted in their name, and while they 
were ftill acknowleged to poffefs the legal title: And that a nation thus perpetually 
governed by regents or protectors approached much nearer to a republic, than one 
fubjeé&t to Monarchs, whofe hereditary regular fucceffion, as well as prefent autho- 
rity, was fixed and appointed by the people. 

Tuis queftion was agitated with great zeal by the oppofite parties in the Houfe 
of Peers. The chief fpeakers among the Tories were Clarendon, Rochefter, and 
Nottingham ; among the Whigs, Halifax and Danby. The queftion was carried 
for a King by two voices only, fifty-one againft forty-nine. All the prelates, ex- 
cept two, the Bifhops of London and Briftol, voted for a regent. The primate, 
a difinterefted but pufillanimous man, kept ata diftance, both from the Prince’s 
court and from Parliament. 

Tue Houfe of Peers proceeded next to examine piece-meal the vote, fent up to 
them by the Commons. They debated, ‘* Whether there was an original contract 
<¢ between King and people,” and the affirmative was carried by fifty-three againft 
forty-fix ; a proof that the Tories were already lofing ground. The next queftion 
was, “ Whether King James had broke that original contract ?” and after a flight 
oppofition the affirmative prevailed: The Lords proceeded to take into confidera- 
tion the word, abdicated , and it was carried that deferted was more proper. The 
concluding queftion was, ‘* Whether King James, having broke the original con- 
“ tract, and deferted the government, the throne was thereby vacant?’ This 
queftion was debated with more heat and contention than any of the former ; and 
upon adivifion, the Tories prevailed by eleven voices, and it was carried to omit 
the laft article with regard to the vacancy of the throne. The vote was fent back 
to the Commons with thefe amendments. 

Tue earl of Danby had embraced the project of beftowing the Crown folely 
upon the Princefs of Orange, and of admitting her as hereditary legal fucceffor to 
King James: Paffing by the infant Prince as illegitimate or fuppofititious. His 
change of party in the laft queftion gave the Tories fo confiderable a majority in 
the number of voices. 

Tur Commons ftill infifted on their vote, and fent up reafons, why the Lords 
fhould depart from their amendments. The Lords were not convinced ; and it 
was neceflary to have a free conference, inorder to fettle this controverfy. Never 
national debate furely was more important, nor managed by more able fpeakers 5 
yet is one furprized to find the topics, infifted on by both fides, fo very frivolous ; 
more refembling the verbal difputes of the {chools than the folid reafonings of 
{tatefmen and legiflators. In public tranfactions of fuch confequence, the true 
motives, which produce any mealure, are feldom avowed. The Whigs, =e 
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ruling party, having united with the Tories, in order to bring about thé reyolus 
tion, had fo much deference for their new allies, as not to infift, that the crown 
fhould be declared forfeited, on account of the King’s mal-adminiftration : Such 
a declaration, they thought,» would imply too exprefs a cenfute of the old tory 
principles, and too open a-preference’of their own. | They agreed therefore to con- 
found together the King’s abufing his power and his withdrawing from the king- 
dom; and they called the whole an abdication; as'if he had given a virtual, tho’ 
not a verbal, confent to his dethronement. ‘The Tories took advantage of this obs 
vious impropriety, which had been occafioned merely by the complaifance or pru- 
dence of the Whigs; and they infilted upon the word, de/ertion, as much more 
fignificant and intelligible. It was retorted on them, that, however that expreffion 
might be juftly applied to the King’s withdrawing himfelf, it could not, with any 
propriety, be extended to his violation of the fundamental laws. And thus both 
parties, while they warped their principles from regard to their antagonifts, and 
irom prudential confiderations, loft the praife of confiftence and uniformity. 

Tue managers for the Lords next infifted, that even allowing the King’s abufe 
of power to be equivalent to an abdication, or in other words, to a civil death, it 
could operate no otherwife than his voluntary refignation or bis natural death; 
and could only make way forthe next fucceffor. It was a maxim of Englith law, 
that the throne was never vacant but inftantly upon the deceafe of one King was 
filled with his legal heir, who was entitled to all the authority of his predeceffor. 
And however young or unfit for government the fucceffor, however unfortunate 
in his fituation, tho’ he were even a captive in the hands of public enemies; yet no 
jaft reafon, they thought, could be affigned, why, without any default of his own, 
he fhould lofe a crown, to which, by birth, he was fully intitled.. The managets of 
the Commons might have oppofed this reafoning by many fpecious and-even folid 
arguments, They might have~faid, that the great fecurity for allegiance being 
merely opinion, any fcheme of fettlement fhould be adopted, in which, it was 
moft probable, the people would acquiefce and perfevere. ‘Ihattho’ upon the na- 
tural death of one King, whofe adminiftration had been agreeable to the laws, mae 
ny and great inconveniencies would be endured rather than exclude his lineal fuc- 
ceffor ; yet the cafe Was not the fame, when the people had been obliged, by their 
revolt, to dethrone a Prince, whofe i!legal meafures had, in every circumftance, 
violated the conftitution. That in thefe extraordinary revolutions, the govern- 
ment returned to its firft principles, and the community acquired a right of pro- 
viding for the public iatereft by expedients, which, on other occafions, might be 
deemed violent and irregular. “That the recent ufe of one extraordinary remedy 
familiarized the people to the practice of another, and more reconciled their minds 
to 
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to fuch licences.than if the government had run on in its ufual tenor. And that Chap. Il 

King James, having carried abroad his fon, as well as withdrawn himfelf, had ae 

given fuch juft provocation to the kingdom, had voluntarily involved it in fuch 

difficulties, that the interefts of his family were juftly facrificed to the public fettle- 

ment and tranquillity. Tho” thefe topics feem reafonable, they were intirely for- 4 
borne by the whig managers; both becaufe they implied an acknowlegement of 


Ye . 

i the infant Prince’s legitimacy, which, it was agreed, to keep in obfcurity, and be- 
y | caufe they contained too exprefs a condemnation of tory principles. They were 
, oe. contented to maintain the vote of the Commons by fhifts and evafions; and both 
= fides parted at laft without coming to any agreement. 

1 ft Bur it was impofiible for the public to remain long in the prefent fituation. The 
7 perfeverance, therefore, of the Lower Houfe obliged the Lords to comply; and 
A 8 by the defertion of fome Peers to the whig party, the vote of the Commons, with- 
it out any alteration, pafied by a fmall majority in the Upper Houfe, and received 

the fanction of every part of the legiflature, which then fubfifted. 

6 | Ir happens unluckily for thofe, who maintain an original contract between the 
. o magiftrate and people, that great revolutions of government, and new fettlements 
¥ of civil conftitutions, are commonly conducted with fuch violence, tumult and dif- 
order, that the public voice can fcarce ever be heard; and the opinions of the ci- 
z ‘ tizens are at that time lefs attended to than even in the common courfe of admini- 
e | ftration. The prefent tranfactions in England, it muft be confefled, are a very 
24 fingular exception to this obfervation. The new elections had been carried on 
. with great tranquillity and freedom: The Prince had ordered the troops to de- 
mn art from all the towns, where the voters affembled: A tumultuary petition to the 
i two Houfes having been promoted, he took care, tho” the petition was calculated 
cf for his own advantage, effectually to fupprefs it: He entered into no intrigues, 
li either with the electors or the members: He kept himfelf in a total filence, as if 
ry he had been nowife concerned in thefe tranfactions : And fo far from forming ca- 


whofe affittance might be ufeful to him. This conduct was highly meritorious, and 
difcovered great moderation and magnanimity ; even tho’ the Prince unfortunate- 
ly, thro’ the whole courfe of his life, and on every occafion, was noted for an ad- 


drefs, fo cold, dry, and diftant, that it was very difficult for him, om account of 


ris | bals with the leaders of parties, he difdained even to beftow careffes on thofe,. 
any intereft, to foften or familiarize it. 


+ Bee Ar laft, the Prince deigned to break filence, and to exprefs, tho’ in a private 

+ & manner, his fentiments on the prefent fituation of affairs. He called together 

k : Halifax, Shrewfbury, Danby, and afew more; and he told them, that having. 
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been invited over to reftore their liberty, he had engaged in this enterprize, and 
had at laft happily effeéted this purpofe: That it belonged to the Parliament, now 
chofen and aflembled with freedom, to concert meafures for the public fettlement ; 
and he pretended not to interpofe in their determinations. That he heard of feveral 
fchemes propofed for eftablifhing the government: Some infifted on a regent 5 
others were defirous of beftowing the Crown on the Princefs ; It was their concern 
alone to choofe that plan of adminiftration which was moft agreeable or advantage- 
ous to them. That if they chofe to fettle a regent, he had no objeétion: He only 
thought it incumbent on him to inform them, that he was determined not to be the 
regent, nor ever to engage in a fcheme, which, he knew, would be expofed to fuch 
infuperable difficulties, “That no man could have a jufter or deeper fenfe of the 
Princefs’s merit than he was impreffed with ; but he would rather remain a pri- 
vate perfon than enjoy acrown, which muft depend on the will or life of another. 
And that they muft therefore make account, if they were inclined to either of thefe 
two plans of fettlement, that it would be totally out of his power to affift them in 
carrying it into execution: His affairs abroad were too important to be abandoned 
for fo precarious a dignity, or even to allow him fo much leifure as would be re- 
guifite to introduce order into their disjointed government. 

Tuese views of the Prince were feconded by the Princefs herfelf, who, as fhe 
pofiefied many virtues, was a moft obfequious wife to a hufband, who, in the 
judgment of the generality of her fex, would have appeared fo little attractive and 


‘amiable. All confiderations were neglected, when they came in competition with 


what fhe deemed her duty to the Prince. When Danby and others of her parti- 
zans wrote her an account of their fchemes and proceedings, fhe expreffed great 
difpleafure ; and even tranfmitted their letters to her hufband, as a facrifice to con- 
jugal fidelity. The Princefs Anne alfo concurred in the fame plan for the public 
fettlement ; and being promifed an ample revenue, was contented to be poftponed 
in the fucceffion to the crown, And as the title of her infant brother, in the pre- 
fent eftablifhment, was entirely neglected, fhe might, on the whole, efteem herfelf, 
in point of intereft, a great gainer by this revolution. 

Aut parties, therefore, being agreed, the Convention paffed a bill, where they 
fettled the crown on the Prince and Princefs-of Orange, the fole adminiftration to 
remain in the Prince: The Princefs of Denmark to fucceed after the death of the 
Prince and Princefs of Orange; her pofterity after thofe of the Princefs, but before 
thofe of the Prince by any other wife. The Convention annexed '> this fettlement 
of the crown a declaration of rights, where all the points, whic!: had, of late years, 
been difputed between King and people, were finally determined ; and the powers 


of 
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in of royal prerogative were more narrowly circumf{cribed and more exaly defined, Chaps 11 
than in any former period of the Englifh government. 1689. 
’ 
al 
b] 
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hf ‘ : 
Tus we have feen, thro’ the courfe of four reigns, a continued ftruggle main Manners, 
| tained between the crown and the people: Privilege and Prerogative were ever at fiences 


variance: And both parties, befides the prefent object of difpute, had many latent 
claims, which, on 2 favourable occafion, they produced againft their adverfaries. 
Governments too fteady and uniform, as they are feldom free, fo are they, in the 
judgment of fome, attended with another fenfible inconvenience : They abate the 


active powers of men; deprefs courage, invention, and genius ; and produce an 
° = univerfal lethargy in the people. Tho’ this opinion may be juft, the fluctuation 
and conteft, it muft be allowed, of the Englifh government were, during thefe 
i . reigns, much too violent both for the repofe and fafety of the people. Foreign 
bE affairs, at that time, were either entirely neglected, or managed to pernicious pur- 
4 pofes: And in the domeftic adminiftration there was felt a continued fever, either 
i fecret or manifeft; fometimes the molt furious convulfions and diforders. The 
i | revolution forms a new epoch in the conftitution; and was attended with confe- 
at | , quences much more advantageous to the people, than the barely freeing them from 
i a bad adminiftration. By deciding many important queftions in favour of liberty, 
ic and ftill more, by that great precedent of depofing one King, and eftablifhing 2 
ed new family, it gave fuch an afcendant to popular principles, as has put the nature 
1 of the Englifh conftitution beyond all controverfy. And it may fafely be affirmed, 
cf without any danger of exaggeration, that we in this ifland have ever fince enjoyed, 
' if not the beft fyftem of government, at leaft the moft entire fyftem of liberty, that 

ej ever was known amongft mankind, 
to To decry with fuch violence, as is affected by fone, the whole line of Stuart 5 
he | to maintain, that their adminiftration was one continued encroachment on the icon- 
ie reftible rights of the people; is not giving due honour to that great event, which not 
cceffion, but made a new fettlement of the 


only put a period to their hereditary fu 
whole conftitution. ‘The inconveniencies, 
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fuffered by the people under the two 
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firft reigns of that family (for in the main they .were profperous) proceeded: im» 
great meafure from the unavoidable fituation of affairs ; and fcarce any thing could. 
have prevented thofe events, but fuch vigour of genius in the Sovereign, attended 
with fuch good fortune, as might have enabled him entirely to overpower the liber- 
ties of his people. While the Parliaments, in thefe reigns, were taking advantage of 
the neceffitiés of the Prince, and attempting every feffion to’ abolifh, or circum- 
feribe, or define, fome prerogative of the Crown, and innovate in the ufual tenor 
of government: Muft it not be expected, that the Prince would defend an autho- 
rity, which, for above a century, that is, during the whole regular courfe of the 
former Englifh government,. had been exercifed without difpute or. controverfy ? 
And tho’ Charles the fecond, in 1672, may with reafon be deemed the agereffor, nor. 
is it poffible to juftify his conduct ; yet were there fome motives furely, which 
could engage a Prince, fo foft and indolent, and at the fame time, fo judicious, 
to attempt fuch hazardous enterprizes. He felt that public affairs had reached a 
fituation, at which they could not poffibly remain, without fome farther innovation. 
Frequent Parliaments were become almoft entirely neceffary to the conduct of pub- 
lic bufinefs; yet thefe affemblies were ftill,in the judgment of the Royalifts, much 
inferior in dignity to the Sovereign,. whonr they. feemed better calculated to coun- 
cil than controu!. The Crown ftill pofleffed confiderable power of oppofing Par- 
liaments; and had not as yet acquired the means of influencing them. Hence a. 
continued jealoufy between thefe parts of the conftitutiom: Hence the inclination 
mutually to take advantage of each other’s neceffities : Hence the impoffibilicy un- 
der which the King lay of finding minifters, who could at once be ferviceable and_ 
faithful to him. If he followed his own choice in appointing his fervants, without. 
regard to their parliamentary. intereft,: a refractory feffion was inftantly to be ex- 
pected: If.he chofe them from among the leaders of popular affemblies, they either 
loft their influence by adhering to the Crown, or they betrayed the Crown, in or- 
der to preferve their influence. with the people... Neither Hambden, whom Charles: 
rhe firft was willing to. gain.at any price; nor Shaftefbury, whom Charles the fe- 
cond, after the.popith plot,, attempted to engage in his councils, would renounce. 
their popularity for the precarious, and, as they efteemed it, deceitful favour of the. 
Prince. The root of their authority they. ftill. thought to lye in the Parliament ; 
and as the power of that aflembly -was-not yet uncontrouleabié, they ftill refolved . 
to augment it, tho’ at the expence-of the royal prerogatives. 

’T1s no wonder, that thefe events, by the reprefentations of fation, have long 
been extremely clouded and obfcured. No man has yet.arofe, who has been en- 
abled to pay an entire regard to truth, and has dared to expofe her, without cover- 
ing or difguife, to the eyes of the prejudiced public. Even that party, amongft: 
7 US, 
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cus, who boatt of the higheft regard to liberty, have not poffeffed fufficient liberty 
‘of thought in this particular; nor have been able to decide impartially of their 
own merit compared with that of their antagonifts. More noble undoubtedly in 
their ends, and more beneficial to mankind ; they muift alfo be allowed to have 
‘been often Jefsjuftifiable in the means, and in many of their tranfactions to have 
‘payed more regard to political than to moral confiderations. Being obliged to'court 
the populace, they found it neceffary to comply with their rage and folly; and 
have even, on many occafions, by propagating fictions, by promoting violence, 
ferved to infatuate, a3 well as corrupt that people, to whom they made a tender of 
liberty and juftice. Charles the firft was a tyrant, a Papift, and a contriver of the 
Irifh maffacre: The church of England was relapfing faft into idolatry : Puri- 
tanifm was the only true religion, and the covenant the favourite object of heavenly 
regard. Thro’ thefe delufions the party proceeded, and, what may feem more 
-wonderful, ‘ftill to the encreafe ef law and liberty ; “till they reached the impofture 
of the popifh plot, a fiction which exceeds the ordinary bounds of vulgar creduli- 
ty. But however fingular thefe events may appear, there is really nothing alto- 
gether new in any period of modern hiftory : And it is remarkable, that tribuniti- 
‘an arts, thd” fometimes ufeful in a free conftitution, have often been fuch as men 
of ftri& probity and honour could not bring themfelves either to practife or ap- 
prove. The other faction, who, fince the revolution, have been obliged tocourt 
the populace, fometimes found it requifite to employ like artifices. 
Tue whig party, for a courfe of near feventy years, have, almoft without in- 
terruption, enjoyed the whole authority of the government; and no honours nor 
offices could be obtained but by their countenance and protection. But this event, 


which has been advantageous to the ftate, has been deftruétive to‘the truth of 


hiftory, and has eftablifhed many grofs falfhoods, which it is unaccountable how 
any civilized nation could have embraced with regard.to its domeftic occurrences. 
Compofitions the moft defpicable, both for ftyle and matter, have been extdlled, 
and propagated, and read; as if they had-equalled the moft celebrated remains of 
antiquity. And becaule the ruling party ‘had obtained an.advantage over their an- 
tagonifts in the philofophical difputes concerning fome of their.general princi- 


ples, they thence affumed a right to impofe.on the public their account of all,par- 
ticular tranfa¢tions, and to reprefent the other party as governed entirely by the 
Jowett and moft vulgar prejudices. “But extremes of all kinds are to be avoided ; 
_and tho no one will ever pleafeveither faction by moderate opinions, it-is there we 


sare mott likely: co meet with truth and certainty. 
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We fhall fubjoin to this general view of the Englifh government, fome account 
of the ftate.of the finances, arms, trade, manners, arts, between the reftoration 
and revolution. 
Tue revenue of Charles the fecond, as fettled by the long Parliament, was put a4 
upon a very bad footing. It was too fmall, if they intended to make him inde- 
pendant in the common courfe of his adminiftration: It was too large, and fettled 
during too long a period, if they refolved to keep him in entire dependance. The 
large debts of the republic, which were thrown upon that Prince, the neceffity of 
fupplying the naval and military ftores, which were entirely exhaufted *; that of 
repairing and furnifhing his palaces: All thefe caufes involved the King in great : 
: 


1639. 


difficulties immediately after his reftoration ; and the Parliament were not fufficiently 
liberal in fupplying him. Perhaps too he had contra¢ted fome debts abroad 5. and 
his bounty to the diftrefled cavaliers, tho’ it did not correfpond either to their fer- 
vices or expectations, could not fail, in fome degree, to exhauft his treafures. 
The extraordinary fums, granted the King during the firft years, did not fuffice 
for thefe extraordinary charges; and the excife and cuftoms, the only conftant re- 
venue, amounted not to nine hundred thoufand pounds a year, and fell very much 
fhort of the ordinary charges of the government, The addition of hearth-money 
in 1662, and of the other two branches in 1669 and 1670, brought up the revenue 
to one million three hundred fifty-eight thoufand pounds, as we learn from lord 
treafurer Danby’s account : But the fame authority informs us, that the yearly ex- 
pence of the government was at that time one million three hundred eighty feven 
thoufand feven hundred and feventy pounds +-, without mentioning contingencies, 
which are always very confiderable, even under the moft prudent adminiftration. 
Thofe branches of revenue, granted in 1669 and 1670, expired in 1680, and 
were never renewed by the Parliament: They were computed to be above two 
hundred thoufand pounds a year. It muft be allowed, becaufe afferted by all co- 
temporary authors, of both parties, and even confeffed by himfelf, that King 
Charles was fomewhat profufe and negligent. But it is likewife certain, that a 
very rigid frugality was requifite to fupport the government under fuch difficulties. 
There is a familiar rule in all bufinefs, that every man fhould be paid, in propor- 
tion to the truft repofed in him, and'to the power, which he enjoys ; and the nation 
foon found reafon, from Charles’s dangerous connexions with France, to repent 
their tranfgreffion of that prudential maxim. 


*-Lord Clarendon’s fpeech to the Parliament, O&. 9, 1665. 

+ Ralph’s Hiftory, vol. i. p. 288. We learn from that lord’s Memoirs, p. 12, that the receipts 
of the Exchequer, during fix years, from 1673 to 1679, was about eight millions two hundred thous 
fand pounds, orone million three hundred fixty-fix thoufand.pounds a year. See likewife, p- 169. 
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¥ we éftimate the ordinary reveriue of Charles the fecond at one million two 
hundred thoufand pounds. year during his whole reign, the computation will ra- 
ther exceed than fall under the true value. The Convention Parliament, after all 
the fums, which they had granted the King towards the payment of old debts, 
threw, the laft day of their meeting, a debt upon him, amounting to one million 
feven hundred forty-three thoufand two hundred and fixty-three pounds *. All the 
extraordinary fums, which were afterwards voted him by Parliament, amounted to 
eleven millions four hundred forty-three thoufand four hundred and feven pounds ; 
which divided by twenty-four, the number of years, which that King reigned, 
make four hundred feventy-fix thoufand eight hundred and eight pounds a year. 
During that time, he had two violent wars to fuftain with the Dutch; and in 
1678, he made expenfive preparations for a war with France. In the firft Dutch 
war, both France and Denmark were allies to the United Provinces, and the na- 
val armaments in England were very great; fo that it is impoffible he could have 
fecreted any part, at leaft any confiderable part, of the fums, which were then 
voted him by Parliament. 

To thefe fums we muft add about one million two hundred thoufand pounds, 
which had been detained from the bankers on fhutting up the Exchequer in 1672. 


The King paid fix per cent. for this money during all the reftof his reign +. Itis 


remarkable, that, notwithftanding this violent breach of faith, the King, two years 
after, borrowed money at eight per cent, the fame rate of intereft, which he had 
paid before that event [. A proof, that public credit, inftead of being of fo de- 


licate a nature, a8 we are apt to imagine, is, in reality, fo hardy and robuft, that: it: 


is very difficult to deftroy it. 

Tue revenue of James was-raifed by the Parliament to about one million eight 
hundred fifty thoufand pounds § ;. and. his income as Duke of York being added, 
made the whole amount to two millions a year; a fum well proportioned to the 
public neceffities, but enjoyed by him in too independant a manner. The na- 
tional debt at the revolution amounted to one million fifty-four thoufand nine hun- 
dred twenty-five pounds ||. 

Tue. militia fell much to decay during thefe two reigns, partly by the policy 
ofihe Kings, who hadentertained a diffidence of their fubjeéts, partly by that ill 
judged law, which limited the King’s power of muftering and arraying them. In 
the beginning, however, of Charles’s reign, the militia were ftill deemed formida- 


* Journals, 29th of December, 1660. + Danby’s Memoirs, ‘p. 7+ t Id. p. 65, 
§ Journ. 1ft of March, 1689. i| Journ. zath of Mareb, 1689. 
ble, 
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ble. De Wit-having. propofed to the French:King an invafion of England duting 
the firft Dutch war, that Monarch replied, that fuch an attempt would be entirely 
‘fruitlefs, and would. tend only to unite the Englifh. In a few days, faid he, after 
our Janding, ‘there will be fifty thoufand men at leaft uponus *. 


Cuarves inthe beginning of his reign had in pay near five thoufand men, of 


guards and garrifons. At the end of his reign, he augmented this number:tonear 
- eight thoufind. ©James on Monmouth’s rebellion had on foot about fifteen thou- 


fand men; and when the Prince of Orange invaded him, there were no fewer than 
thirty thoufand: regular troops-in England. 

Tue Englith navy, during the greateft part of Chatles’s reign, made a great 
figure, for numbers of fhips, valour of the men, and conduct of the commanders. 


- Even in 1678, the fleet confifted of eighty-three fhips + ; befides thirty, which were. 
_at that time on the ftocks. On-the King’s acceffion he found only fixty-three veffels 


of-all fizes-[. During the latter part of Charles’s reign the navy fell confiderably 


to decay, by reafon of the narrownefs of the King’s revenue: But James, foon 


after his acceffion, reftored it to its former power and glory ; and before he left the 


_ throne, carried it much farther. The adminiftration ef the admiralty under Pepys, 


is ftill regarded as a model:for order and-eeconomy. The fleet at the revolution 
confifted: of one hundred:feventy-three veffels of all fizes ; and required forty-two 
thoufand feamen to man it ||. That King, when Duke of York, had been the firft 
inventor of fea fignals. The military genius, during thefe two reigns, ‘had not to- 
tally decayed among the young nobility. Dorfet, Mulgrave, Rochefter, not to 
mention Offory, ferved on board the fleet, and were prefent in the moft furious 
engagements againft the Dutch, 

“Tne commerce and riches of England did-never, during any period, encreafe 
fo-fat as from-the reftoration tothe revolution. ‘The two Dutch wars, by difturb- 
ing the trade of that republic, promoted: the navigation-of this ifland.; and after 
Charles had made a feparate peace with the States, his fubje&ts enjoyed unmolefted 
the trade of Europe. The only difturbance, which they met with, was from a 
few French privateers, who infefted the channel; and Charles interpofed not in be- 
half of his fubjects with fufficient fpirit and vigour. The recovery or-conquett of 


.New York and the Jerfeys was a very confiderable acceffion to’the ftrength and'fe- 


curity of the Englifh colonies; and together with the fettlement of Penfilvania and 


~€arolina, which was effected during this reign, extended prodigioufly the Englith 


* D'Eftrades, 2oth of O&tober, 1666. + Pepys’s Memoirs, p. 4. t. Memoirs of 
~Englifh affairs, chiefly naval. | Lives of the admirals, vol. ii, p. 476, 
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i empire in America. The perfecutions'of the Diffenters, or more properly fpeaking, Chap. IL 
i the reftraints impofed upon them, contributed to augment and people thefe colonies. 1689. 
it Dr. Davenant affirms}, that the fhipping of England doubled during thefe twenty- 

: eight years: “Several’new manufactures were eftablifhed ; in iron, brafs, filk, hats» 


elafs, 8c. ~One Brewer, : leaving the Low Countries, when they were threatened 

with a French conqueft, brought the art of dying woollen cloth into England, and” 

by that improvement faved the nation great fums of money. The encreafe of 

coinage during thefe two reigns was ten millions two hundred fixty-one thoufand 

pounds. A board of trade was ereéted in-16705 and the earl of Sandwich was 

ue made prefident.° Charles revived’and fupported the charter of the Eaft-India com- 
pany ; a meafure’ whofe utility is fomewhat doubtful: He granted a charter to the 


Hudfon’s Bay company ;.a meafure evidently hurtful. 
eft Tus French King, about the beginning of Charles’s reign, laid fome impofitions 
ay on Englith commodities : And the Englifh, partly difpleated with this innovations 
foon partly moved by their animofity againft France, retaliated, by laying fuch reftraints 
the on the commerce with that kingdom as amounted almoft to a prohibition, They 
a formed calculations, by which they perfwaded themfelves, that they were lofers a 
i million and a half or near two millions a year by the French trade. ‘But no good 
tion ae eae tie : 

effeéts: were found to refult from thefe refttaints; and in King James’s reign they 
“ were taken off by the Parliament. ; 
ee Ar the fame time that the burroughs of England were deprived of their privi- 
ro | leges, the like attempt was made on the colonies. King James‘recalled their char- 
st ters, by which their liberties were fecured ; and he fent over governors invefted 

with abfolute power. The arbitrary principles of that Monarch appeared in every 

b part of his ad miniftration. : 

4 Tur people, during thefe two reigns, were, in a great meafure, cured of that 
| wild fanaticifm, by which they had formerly been fo much agitated. _ Whatever new 
fe vices they might acquire, it may be queftioned, whether, by this change, they were, 
fe E in the main, much lofers in point of morals, By the example of the King and the 
tl cavaliers, licentioufnefs and debauchery became very prevalent in the nation. The 
“| pleafures of the table were much purfued. Love was treated more as an appetite 
ot than a paflion. The one fex began to abate of the national character of chaftity, 
t without being. able to infpire the other with fentiment or delicacy: 
a Tne abufes in the former age, arifing from overftrained pretenfions of ‘piety, 
ih had much propagated the fpirit of irreligion t; and many of the ingenious men of 
| ¢ 
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+: Difcourfe on the public revenues, part il.-p. 29°33 3 
: Tuts fophifm, of arguing from the abufe of any thing ag 
and-at the fame time, the moft common, to which men are fubject. 


ainft the ufe of it, is one of the groffeft, 
The hiftory ofall ages, and none 
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this period lie under the imputation of Deifm. Befides wits and fcholars by pro- 
feffion, Shaftefbury, Halifax, Buckingham, Mulgrave, Sunderland, Effex, Ro- 
chefter, Sidney, Temple, are fuppofed to have adopted thefe principles. 


Tue fame factions; which formerly diftraéted the nation, were revived, and 
exerted themfelves in the moft ungenerous and unmanly enterprizes againft each 
other. King Charles, being in his whole deportment a model of eafy and gentle- 

manly 


more than that of the period, which is our fubje&t, offers us examples of the abufe of religion; and 
we have not been fparing to remark them: But whoever would thence draw an inferenceto the difad- 
vantage of religion in general, would argue very rafhly and erroneoufly, The proper office of religion 
is to reform men’s lives, to purify their hearts, to inforce all moral duties, and to fecuré obedience to 
the laws and civil magiftrate. While it purfues thefe falutary purpofes, its operations, tho’ infinitely 
valuable, are fecret and filent, and feldom come under the cognizance of hiftory. That adulterate fpe- 
cies of it alone, which inflames faction, animates fedition, and prompts rebellion, diftinguithes itfelf on 
the open theatre of the world, and is the great fource of revolutions and public convalfions. The 
hiftorian, therefore, has {carce occafion to mention any other kind of religion; and he may retain the 
higheft regard for true piety, even while he expofes all the abufes of the falfe. He may even think, 
that he cannot better fhew his attachment to the former than by deteCting the latter, and laying open 
its abfurdities and pernicious tendency. 


Ir is no proof of irreligion in an hiftorian, that he remarks fome fault or imperfection in each fec&t 
of religion, which he has occafion to mention. Every inftitution, however divine, which is adopted 
by men, mult partake of the weaknefs and infirmities of our nature; and will be apt, unlefs carefully 
guarded, to degenerate into one extreme or the ocher. What fpecies of devotion fo pure, noble, and 
worthy the Supreme Being, as that which is moft fpiritual, fimple, unadorned, and which partakes 
nothing either of the fenfes or imagination? Yet is it found by experience, that this mode of worfhip 
does very naturally, among the vulgar, mount up into extravagance and fanaticifm. Even many of 
the firft reformers are expofed to this reproach ; and their zeal, tho’, in the event, it proved extremely 
ufeful, partook ftrongly of the enthufiaftic genius: Two of the judges in the reign of Charles the fe- 
cond; fcrupled not to advance this opinion even from the bench. Some mixture of ceremony, pomp, 
and ornament may feem to correct the abufe; yet will it be found very difficult to prevent fuch a form 
of religion from finking fometimes into fuperftition. The church of England itfelf, which is perhaps 
the beft medium among thefe extremes, will be allowed, at leaft during the age of archbifhop Laud, 
to have been fomewhat infected with a fuperftition, refembling the popith ; and tohave payed ahigher 
regard to fome pofitive inftitutions, than the nature of the things, ftricily fpeaking, would permit. It 
is the bafinefs of an hiftorian to remark thefe abufes of all kinds ; but it belongs alfo to a prudent 
reader to confing the reprefentations, which he meets with, to that age alone of which the author 
treats. What abfurdity, for inftance, to fuppofe, that the Prefbyterians, Independants, Anabaptifts, 
and other fetaries of the prefent age, partake of all the extravagancies, which we remark in thofe, who 
bore thefe appellations in the laft century ? The inference indeed feems jufter; where feGs have been 
noted for fanaticifm during one period, to conclude, that they will be very moderate and reafonable in 
the fubfequent, For as it is the nature of fanaticifm-to abolih all flavifh fabmiffion to prieftly power; 
it follows, that as foon as the firft ferment is abated, men are naturally in fuch fects left to the free ule 
of their reafon, and thake off the fetters of cuftom and authority, 
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man'y behaviour, improved the politenefs of the nation ; as much as faction, which 
of all things is moft deftruétive to politenefs, could poffibly permit. His courtiers 
were long diftinguifhable in England by their obliging and agreeable manners. 

Amuopst the thick cloud of bigotry and ignorance, which overfpread the nation, 
during the Commonwealth and Proteétorfhip, there were a few fedate philofophers, 
who in the retirement of Oxford, cultivated their reafon, and eftablifhed confe- 
rences for the mutual communication of their difcoveries in phyfics and geometry. 
Wilkins, a clergyman, who had marricd Cromwel’s fitter, and was afterwards 
created bifhop of Chefter, promoted thefe philofophical converfations. Immediately 
after the re{toration, thefe men procured a patent, and having enlarged their num- 
ber, were denominated the Royal Society. But this patent was all they obtained from 
the King. Tho’ Charles was a great lover of the {ciences, particularly chymiltry 
and mechanics, he animated them by his example alone, not by his bounty. His 
craving courtiers and miftrefies, by whom he was perpetually furrounded, engroffed 
all his expence, and left him neither money nor attention for literary merit. His 
contemporary, Lewis, who fell fhort of the King’s genius and knowlege in this 
particular, much exceeded him in liberality. Befides penfions conferred on learned 
men throughout all Europe, his academies were direéted by rules and fupported by 
falaries: A generofity, which does great honour to his memory ; and in the eyes 
of all the ingenious part of mankind, will be efteemed an atonement for many of 
the errors of his reign. We may be furprized, that this example fhould not be 
more followed by princes; fince it is certain, that that bounty, fo extenfive, fo 
beneficial, and fo much celebrated, coft not that Monarch fo great a fum as is of- 
ten conferred on one fingle, ufelefs, overgrown favourite or courtier. 

Burt tho’ the French academy of fciences was directed, encouraged, and fup- 
ported by the Sovereign, there arofe in England fome men of fuperior genius, who 
were more than fufficient to caft the balance, and who drew on themfelves and 
on their native country the regard and attention of all Europe. Befides Wilkins, 
Wren, Wallis, eminent mathematicians, Hooke, an accurate obferver by micro- 
{copes, and Sydenham, the reftorer of true phyfic; there flourithed during this 
period a Boyle and a Newton ; men, who trode, with cautious, and therefore the 
more fecure fteps, the only road, which leads to true philofophy. 


Boy.e improved the pneumatic engine, invented by Otto Guericke, and was 
thereby enabled to make feveral new and curious experiments on the air as well 
as on other bodies: His chymiftry is much admired by thofe acquainted with 
that art: His hydroftatics contain a greater mixture of reafoning and invention 
with experiment than any other of his works; but his reafoning is ftill remote from 
that boldnefs and temerity, which had led aftray fo many philofophers, Boyle was 
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a oreat partizan of the mechanical philofophy ; a theory, which, by difcovering 
fome of the fecrets of nature, and allowing us to imagine the reft, is fo agree- 
able to the natural vanity and curiofity of men. 

In Newton this ifland may boaft of having produced the ereateft and rareft 
genius that ever arofé for the ornament and inftruction of the fpecies. Cautious, 
in admitting no principles but fuch as were founded on experiment ; but refolute 
to adopt every fuch principle, however new or unufual: From modefty, igno- 
rant of his fuperiority above the reft of. mankind ; and thence, lefs careful to 
accommodate his reafonings to common apprehenfions: More anxious to merit 
than acquire fame: He was from thefe caufes long unknown to the world; but 
his reputation at laft broke out with a luftre, which fcarce any writer, during his 
own life-time, had ever before attained. While Newton feemed to draw off the 
veil from fome of the myfteries of nature, he fhowed at the fame time the im- 
perfeétions of the mechanical philofophy ; and thereby reftored her ultimate fecrets 
to that obfcurity, in which they ever did and ever will remain. 

Tris age was far from being fo favourable to polite literature as to the fciences. 
Charles, tho’ fond of wit, tho’ poffefied himfelf of a confiderable fhare of it, 
tho’ his tafte of converfation feems to have been found and juft; ferved rather to 
corrupt than improve the poctry and eloquence of his time. When the theatres 
were opened at the reftoration, and freedom was again given to pleafantry and 
ingenuity ; men, after fo long an abftinence, fed on thefe delicacies with lefs tafte 
than avidity, and the coarfeft and mott irregular fpecies of wit was received by 
the court as well as by the people. The produétions at that time reprefented on 
the theatre were fuch montters of extravagance and folly ; fo utterly devoid of all 
veafon or even common fenfe; that they would be the difgrace of Englifh litera- 
ture, had not the nation made atonement for its former admiration of them, by 
the total oblivion to which they are now condemned. The duke of Buckingham’s 
Rehearfal, which expofed thefe wild produétions, feems to be a piece of ridi- 
cule carried to encefs ; yet in reality the copy fcarce equals fome of the abfurdi- 
ties, which we meet with in the originals. 

Tuts fevere fatyre, together with the good fenfe of the nation, corrected, after 
fome time, the extravagancies of the fafhionable wit ; but the productions of litera- 
eure ftill wanted much of that correétnefs and delicacy, which we fo much admire 
in the antients, and in the French writers, their judicious imitators. It was in- 
deed during this period chiefly, that that nation left the Englith behind them in 
the productions of poetry, eloquence, hiftory, and other branches of polite let- 
ters ; and acquired a fuperiority, which the efforts of Englith writers, during the 
fubfequent age, did more fuccefsfully conteft with them. The arts and {ciences 
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were imported from Italy into this ifland as early as into France; and made at 
firft more furprifing advances. Spencer, Shakefpear, Bacon, Johnfon, were 
much fuperior to their cotemporaries, who flourifhed in that kingdom. Milton, 
Waller, Denham, Cowley, Harvey, were at leaft equal to their cotemporaries. 
The reign of Charles the Second, which fome prepofteroufly reprefent as our au- 
guftan age, retarded the progrefs of polite literature in this ifland; and it was then 
found, that the immeafurable licentioufnefs, which was indulged or rather ap- 
plauded at court, was more deftructive to the refined arts than even the cant, non- 
enfe, and enthufiafm of the preceding period. 

Mosr of the celebrated writers of this age remain monuments of genius, per- 
verted by indecency and bad tafte; but none more than Dryden, both by reafon: 
of the greatnefs of his talents and the grofs abufe which he made of them, His 
plays, excepting a few fcenes, are utterly disfigured by vice or folly or both. — His 
tranflations appear too much the offspring of hafte and hunger: Even his fables 
are ill chofen tales, conveyed in an incorreét, tho’ fpirited verfification. Yet 
amidft this great number of loofe productions, the refule of our language, there 
are found fome fmall pieces, his Ode to St. Cecilia, the greateft part of Abfalom 
and Achitophel, and a few more, which difcover fo great genius, fuch richnefs 
of expreffion, fuch pomp and variety of numbers, that they leave us equally full 
of regret and indignation, on account of the inferiority or rather great abfurdity 
of his other writings. 

Tue very name of Rochefter is offenfive to modeft ears; yet does his poetry 
difcover fuch energy of ftyle and fuch poignancy of fatyre, as give ground to ima- 
gine what fo fine a genius, had he fallen in a more happy age and had followed 
better models, was capable of producing. The antient fatyrifts often ufed grear 
liberty in their expreffions 5 but their freedom no more refembles the licence of 
Rochefter, than the nakednefs of an Indian does that of a common proftitute. 

WycHERLEY was ambitious of the reputation of wit and libertinifm ; and he at- 
tained it: He was probably capable of reaching the fame of true comedy, and 
inftruétive ridicule. Otway had a genius finely turned to the pathetic; but he 
neither obferves ftrictly the rules of the drama, nor the rules, ftill more effential, 
of propriety and decorum. By one fingle piece the duke of Buckingham did both 
great fervice to his age and honour to himfelf. The earls of Mulgrave, Dor- 
fet, and Rofcommon, wrote in a good tafte; but their productions are either 
feeble or carelefs. The marquefs of Halifax difcovers a refined genius; and no- 
thing but leifure and an inferior {tation feem wanting to have procured him great 
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Or all the confiderable writers of this age, Sir William Temple is almoft the 
only one, who kept himfelf altogether unpolluted by that inundation of vice and 
licentioufnefs, which overwhelmed the nation. The ftyle of this author, tho’ 
extremely negligent, and even mixed with foreign idioms, is agreeable and*in- 
terefting. That mixture of vanity, which appears in his works, is rather a re- 
commendation to them. By means of it, we enter into acquaintance with the 
character of the author, full of honour and humanity ; and fancy that we are en- 
gaged, not in the perufal of a book, but in converfation with a companion. 

Tuo’ rludibras was publifhed, and probably compofed, during Charles the 
Second’s reign, Butler may juftly, as well as Milton, be thought to belong to the 
foregoing period. No compofition abounds fo much as Hudibras in ftrokes of 
juft and inimitable wit; yet are there many performances, which give as great or 
greater entertainment on the whole perufal. The allufions are often dark and 
far-fetched ; and tho’ fcarce any author was ever able to exprefs his thoughts in 
fo few words, he often employs too many thoughts on one fubject, and thereby 
becomes prolix after an unufual manner. It is furprifing how much erudition 
Butler has introduced with fo good a grace into a work of pleafantry and humour : 
Hiudibras is perhaps one of the moft learned compofitions, that is to be found in 
any language. The advantage, which the royal caufe received from this poem, 
in expofing the fanaticifm and falfe pretences of the former parliamentary party, 
was prodigious. The King himfelf had fo good a tafte as to be highly pleafed 
with the merit of the work, and had even got a great part of it by heart: Yet 
was he either fo carelefs in his temper, or fo little endowed with the virtue of li- 
berality, or, more properly fpeaking, of gratitude, that he allowed the author, 
who was a man of virtue and probity, to live in obfcurity and die in want. 
Dryden is an inftance of a negligence of the fame kind. His Abfalom fenfibly 
contributed to the victory, which the Tories obtained over the Whigs after the 
Exclufion-parliaments: Yet could not this merit, aided by his great genius, pro- 
cure him an eftablifhment, which might exempt him from the neceflity of writing 
for bread. Otway, tho’ a profeffed Royalift, could not even procure bread by 
his writings ; and he had the fingular fate of dying literally of hunger. Thefe 
incidents throw a great ftain on the memory of Charles, who had difcernmenr, 
loved genius, was liberal of money, but attained not the praife of true generofity, 
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A. 
BBY-LANDS the property of them 
confirmed to the King by parliament, iii. 
234. 
Abbon archbifhop, fufpended, v. 153. his 
death, 202. 

Abbots ——feverely treated by H. VIII. iii, 234. are 
denied a feat in the houfe of peers, 237. 

Abborrers and petitioners, what, and how they com- 
menced, vi. 315. 

——— Abhorrers imprifoned, and why, 319. 

Acca, daughter of A‘lla King of the Deiri, her mar- 
riage, i. 18. 

Acre, a fortiefs befieged by the kings of France and 
England, i. 339. taken by them, 340. 

Avelfrid, marries Acca, daughter of Alla King of the 
Deiri, i- 18. becomes ‘firft King of Northumber- 
land, ib. his difquieted life, 19. and violent 
death, ib: 

Adiia, daughter of the Conqueror, her iffue, i. 247. 

Adrian, Emperor, builds a ftrong rampart in Britain, 
i 

———— chofen Pope, iii, 123. his condué to the 
reformers, ib. he grants Ireland to Henry I. 300. 
is thoroughly reconciled 10 him, 305- confirms 
the grant of Ireland, ib. 

Jélia, a Saxon chieftain, brings over an army to Bri- 
tain, i, 16, his fettlement in Suffex, ib. he dies, 
37. his pofterity' holds his kingdom, till it is fub- 
jected to Weffex, ib. 

another Saxon chieftain, becomes King of 
Deiri, i: 18. the heftory of his kingdom, ib. 

Azgitators, forma military parliament, v. 419- terrify the 
King, 432. are called Levellers, 434. are forbid 10 
meet, ib, diffip ted by Oliver Cromwel, 435. their 
pernicious principles, vi. 1. they are finally diperfed, 9. 

Agricola, Julius, made governor of Britain, i. 6, he 
conquers it ail but Calecomiay 7. 
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Aix-la-chapelle, a treaty of peace concluded there, vi. 
186. 

Alafco, John, brings a congregation of reformed into 
England, iii. 333. who are encouraged, ib. 

Albany, duke, chofen regent of Scotland, iii. 99. his 
ingratitude to Lord Hume, 100. he refides in France 
fome years, 101. confufions in Scotland during his 
abfence, ib. foon after his return, he declares war 
againft England, 125. is forced to return to France, 
ib. returns to Scotland, and makes another fruitlefs 
attempt on England, 126. goes again to France, 
from whence he never returns, 127. 

Albemarle, Earl, an account of his rebellion againit 
H.IUl. ii. 8. 

Duke, his charaéter, vi. 130. he difcovers 

Argyle’s letters, 141, made an admiral, engages the 

Dutch fleet, 168. is beaten, 169. fuccoured by 

Prince Rupert, 170. purfues the Dutch, 171. 


‘Aldred, Archbifhop of York, crowns William the ‘Con- 


queror, i. 167. dies of grief, 183. 

Ale, its price in the reign of H. IIT. ti. 55. 

Alexander, pontiff of Rome, encourages the Norman in- 
vafon, i. 133. his expeétations from its faccefs, 181. 
he fends a legate into England, 182. his legate’s pro- 
ceedings, ib. 

Alexander and Vi&tor, Popes, they occafion a f{chifm in 
the Church, i- 269. how regarded by the Kings of 
France and England, 270. the firlt is allowed to 
exercife his authority on England, 271. He annuls 
the conftitutions of Clarendon, 279. grants to Henry 
Il. a lesatine commiffion, with an exception, which 
renders it ufelefs, 280. the reception which Henry’s 
embafly met with from him, 285 how he honoured 
Becket, ib. he grants to Becket the legatine com- 
miffion, 287. {ends two legates to Pavia, whee 
Henry refides, ib. grants him a difpenfation for 
the marriage of his third fon Geoffrey, with the 


heirefs of Brittany, 288. endeavours a reconci- 

liation with the King, 289. his adminiftration m 
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Rome, 296, he is reconciled to the king, 297. 
canonizes Becket, ib. 

Alexis, Commienus, Emperor of the Greeks, his policy, 
i, 220. 

Alford, battle.of, v. 395+ 

Alfred, natural brother of Egfrid, fucceeds him in the 
united kingdom of Northumberland and Mercia, 1. 
48, hedies, 50. 

Alfred is anointed by Leo IIL. i. 53. defeated by the 
Danes, $4. while he is treating with the Danes in 
England, another party of them lands, 55. his ad- 
vgntures under the habit of a peafant, 56. he fum- 
mons his fitbjeéts to a fecret rendezvous, 57. his 
fuccefs againft the Danes, 58. _ he obtains of them to 
declare their converfion to Chiiftianity, ib. arms 
and regifters his people, 59. rebuilds London and 
other ruined cities, ib, his care of the navy, Go. 
he diftrefles Haftings a Dane, ib. his fuccefs againft 
the Dane:, 61. and clemency, ib. his fuccefs a- 
gaint both pyratical and fettled Danes, 62. his 
charaéter, 63. feveral of his wife laws, 64. his 
courts of juitice, and their fubordination, 65. his 
excellent body of laws, 66. fuppofed to be the foun- 
dation of the common law, ib. the expedients ufed 
by him to encourage learning, 67. the methods he 
took to convey moral leffons, 68. his liberality to 
learned men, and {killed mechanics, ib. the elegan- 
cies of life, how brought to him, 69, his children, 
ib. a remarkable law of his relative to murder, 
156. 

wr, a confiderable nobleman, his oath, in prefence 
of the Pope, i. 72. its amazing effect, ib. 

Alfred, eldeft fon of Ethelred, is murdered by: Earl 
Godwin, i. 111. his brother Henry efcapes, ib. 
Alfrick, his treachery, i. 93- he is irufted again, 94. 

his fecond treachery, 100. 

Algiers, peace with it, vi. 67. 

Alifon, his trial, v. 204. 

Alnwick, battle of, i. 313. 

Altar, why removed by the reformers, iv. 507. 

Alva, Duke of, joins in a confederacy to extirpate the 
reformed, iv. 465. is fent with an army into the 
low-countries, 534. his arbitrary and: violent pro- 
ceedings there, ib. in refentment of an affront from 
Queen Elizabeth, he feizes and confifcates the ef- 
feéts of the Englith merchants, 535. his tyranny be- 
comes unfupportable, ib. he opens an intercourfe with 
the Queen of Scots, 536. agrees to a fcheme for invad- 
ing England, 537. his tyranny forces the provinces 
of Holland and Zealand to revolt, 548. he fum- 
mons the Prince of Orange to appear before his tri- 
bunal, 54c¢. confifcates his poffeffions in the low- 
countries for contumacy, ib. but being finally re- 
pulfed, he leaves the low-countries with an execrable 
character, 550+ 

Am oyna, mailacre there, v. 125. 

Amrciaments and fines, how numerous in antient times, 
le gle 
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Amivica, vifited by Sir Francis Drake, iv. 551. again, 
by the fame gentleman, 588. 

Amiens, a meeting of the ftates of England and France 
there, ii- 40. 

a treaty there, 326. 

Anabaptifis, many of them burnt for herefy, iii- 230. 

Angles, firft named, i. 15. 

Anglia, Baft, or Eaft-Anglia. A kingdom eftablifhed 
in Britain, i. 17. united with Mercia, 33. 

Anglo-Saxons, they are united under the name of Eng- 
land, i, 42. a kingdom of that name is erected by 
them in Britain, 46. 

——— Norman government, its nature, i. 410. the 
king’s power there, 411. the fource of the Nor- 
man law, 412+ its regulations with refpect to ap- 
peals, ib. the king’s conftant revenues, 413. his 
other revenues, 414. his power in time of war, ib. 
his power refpeéting efcheats, 415. refpedting fines,. 
forfeitures, and amerciament:, 416. his power rela- 

. tive to juftice, 417. commerce or induftry, of any 
fort, ib. has various profits, 418. his protediion, 
how obtained, ib. his ufual practices, when great 
inheritances are difputed, 419- the authority of his 
edidts, 421. 

Angus, Earl, marries the Queen dowager and regent of 
Scotland, iii. 99. 

=———— another, with his brother, joins the Englifh 
army againft the Scots, iii. 253. on his return to 
Scotland, he oppofes cardinal Beaton, 256,. and. 
faves a Sco:s army, 266. 

Anjou, Duke, commands the Catholicks againft the Hu- 
gonots in France, iv. 530- defeats them at Jarnac, ib. 
a propofal of marriage is made between him and Lady 
Elizabeth, princefs of England, See Heary. he makes 
fuit to Queen Elizabeth by his embaffadorss 564. ia 
perfon, fecretly, 565- heis fupplied by France with 
money, for protection of the ftates in the Netherlands, 
566. by England, forthe fame purpofe, 567. he is 
chofen governor of the Netherlands by the States, 
ib. his renewed fuit is oppofed by the Queen’s 
friends, 568. it is rejected by the Queen, 569. his 
death, ib. 

Anlaff, rebels againft Athelftan, i, 72. flies into Scot- 
land, 73. his ftratagem to fee his- enemies camp, 
74. efcapes again into Scotland, ib. 

Anne, of Cleves, married to Henry VIII. iii- 236. is 
difliked by him, 237. divorced from him, 241. 
her indifference on that occafion, ib. 

Anne, Princefs of England, married to prince George of 
Denmark, vi. 366.. on the Prince of Orange's landing, 
fhe flies from court to Nottingham, 426. where the 
gentry form a troop for her protection, ib. 

Anjelm, a monk, promoted to the fee of Canterbury, i. 
214, hisfermons againft modes, 215. he quarrels 
with the King, 216. his temporalities are feized, ib, 
he refufes to do homage to Henry I. for his tempora- 
lities, 226. yet is courted by him, 227, their dif- 
ferences. occafion a meflage to Rome, 232 the 
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quarrel between the king and primate, encreafes to 421, impeaches eleven members of the houfe of 
3 fuch a degree, that the primate leaves the kingdom, commons, 425. receives the excluded {peakers, 428. 
y 233. on his return, he is carefled by the king, 234. fubdues the parliament, 429. reftores the difplaced 
yet the quarrel continues, 235. it is compromifed, fpeakers, ib. brings the King to Hampton-court, 
236. : 430. mutinies againft its officers, 434. it is pacified 
Antwerp, great diforders commi.ted there by the prote. by Oliver Cromwell, ib. beats the Scots army under 
{ ftants, iv. 534. : Hamilton, 446. exadls loans, 447.  quells infur- 
d Apparel, laws regulating it, firft known in England, ii, rections, ib. purges the houfe of commons, 449. ie 
P 239. produces the King before his judges, 453. attends a 
ry | Appeals, how to be brought, by King Alfred’s laws, i. his execution, 457. its ftate at the commencement Hi 
y 66. an alteration of the order in which they were of the Republick, vi. 2, it enters Scotland, headed i 
to be exhibited, ii. 56. by Oliver Cromwell, 24. beats the Scots at Dun- ‘TH 
— tothe Pope, are prohibited, 285. again per- bar, 25. routs them at Worcefter, 29. is difbanded, \| 
mitted, 305. 136. 
' Apreals, (of the nature of accufations) prohibited tobe 4rmy, royal, in England, See Charles, Prince of ! : 
his profecuted io parliament, ii, 274. Wales, fon of James I. 1) 
ib Arch.ngel, a paflige to it difcovered, iv. 731. — royal, in Scotland, defeats the covenanters at iW 
Archy, the King’s fool, a remarkable joke of his, v. 210. Perth, v.’ 293. near Aberdeen, ib. at Inverary, hie 
Argyle, Earl, attends the Queen Regent, when oppofing 394. takes Dundee, ib. withdraws to the moun- tik 
the reformer, iv. 420. advifes her to an accommo- tains, 395. vanguifhes at Invernefs, ib. and at i 
dation with them, 422. leaves her, and joins the re- Alford, ib. marches fouthwards, 403. beats the . 
formers, 423. covenanters at Kilfyth, ib. is routed at Philiphaugh, Wi 
—— his charagter, v. 225. he embraces the and flies to the mountains, ib. Jays down its arms, j ' 
covenant, ib. flies from his army, 394. makes his 412. reaflembled, it keeps in the mountains, vi. WEE 
of court to the King, vi. 26. is fentenced to die, 141. 27. is fubdued by Monk, 36. Wie 
executed, ib. : ——— Scotch, in England, defeats the Englifh at iit 
dis | Arifocracy, how interwoven with the Englith conititu- Newburn upon Tyne, v. 240. levies contributions ie 
oth | tion, il. 445. : aes ‘ till it is paid by the Englith parliament, 255. dif- - 
an Armada, invincible, fitted out in Spain, iv. 631. its banded, 282, re-enters England, 367. joins Fair~ 1 i 
failors, compared with thofe of England, 632. its fax, 368. in conjunction, with him, beats the Wi 
Ho admirals die, when it is ready to fail, 635: and royalifts at Marfton-moor, 370. takes York, 371. i 
i others being appointed, it fails, and meeting with a receives the King at Newark, 410. delivers him up ; 
“a ftorm, returns, ib. it fails again, 636. arrives in to the parliament’s army, 415. leaves England, ib. | 
a the channel, 637. is put into confufion by a ftra- re-enters it under the marquis of Hamilton, 446. is : 
~~ tagem of the Englifh admiral, 638. returns home- routed, ib. re-enters England with King Charles II. 
i wards, 639. is overtaken by a ftorm, ib. at their head, vi. 28. is routed at Worcefter, 
mo Armagnacks, See Orleans. 29. ie... 
ai ; Arminianifin, its hiftory, v. 38. its ftate inthereignof Arran, Earl, difappointed of the regency of Scotland, rig 
bes Charles I. 184. by cardinal Beaton, iii. 255. cabals againft him, 1! 
iat Armorica, thelters the diftrefled Britains, i. 14. who and is made regent, 256. lofes his credit by indo- : 
sts fettle there, 15. lence, 261. his pufilanimity, 266. he prepares to 
Armftrong, Sit Thomas, his trial, vi. 363. oppofe Englifh invaders, 301. the difpohtion of his ae 
Army, its ftate, while military tenures prevailed, ii. 84. army, 302. he is defeated, 303. flies with the Wa 
So how its then form came gradually into difufe, ib. Queen Dowager to-Sterling, 304. receives fuccours : 
ay how paid in Edward III’s reign, ii. 239. in Henry from France, 308. gets a penfion from that court, and 
} I’s reign, 321. its fate under James I. v. 121. the title of Duke of Chatelrault, 309. is prevailed on : 
i from the relloration to the revoluuion, vi. 445. to refign the regency to the Queen Dowager, 395. } 5 
a4l> ———— parliamentary, fights at Edge-hill, v. 337. is — fon of the former, arrives in Scotland from ‘ 
an beaten at Stratton, 344. . fights at Lanfdown, 345. France, iv. 424. Vii 
ge ot is beaten at Roundway down, ib. fights at New- Arras, conprefs there, ii. 348. treaty there, 349. | 
ding, bury, 354. at Marfton-moor, 370°. againat New- Array, commiflion of, firit granted, i. 321, come 
ete | bury, 373. its generals quarre] among themfelves, miffions of, granted by King Charles I. v. 325, 
3-4. its ftate before the new model, 377. itisnew Arthur, a pofhumous fon of Geoffrey, third fon of 
* FF modeled, 396. its officers preach, ib. it routs the Henry I. is inveftedsin the dutchy of Britany under , 
gti royal ‘army at Nafeby, 399. reins its remains at the guardianfhip of his grandfather, i. 321. ; 14 
i, J Chefter, 492. mutinies againft the parliament, 418. » prince of Wales, fon of Henry VII. married ; 
poli fets up a military parliamen*, 419. feizes the King to Catharine of Arragon, ini. 53. he foon afterwards j 
‘die at Holm-bay, 420. brings him to the head-quarters, dies, 54. See Catharine. hig 
the =p tb. chufes Oliver Cromwell commander in chief, : 
at | a2 Articles, : 
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Articles, lords of, abolifhed in Scotland, v, 283. re- 
flored, vi. 140. 

——_—, fix, of religion, eftablifhed by the parliament 
in the reign of Henry Vill. iii, 230. a detail of 
them, ib. 231. great numbers imprifoned by reafon 
of not ailenting to thefearticles, 234. and fet at li- 
berty by Cromwell’s means, ib. ‘The law executed 
with rigour on diffenters from thefe articles, 242. 
mitigated, 263. 

Artois, Robert, or Robert D’Artois, his fhameful crime, 
ii. 170. his arrival in England occafions a wat between 
France and England, 171. he is fent to the relief of 
the counte(s of Mountfort, 188. dies of a wound, ib. 

Arundel, ear\, is condemned by the houfe of peers, ii. 
262. executed, ib. 


Afcham, the commonwealth’s envoy at Madrid, murder- 


ed, vi. 65. 

Afcue, Anne, her cruel fufferings for ‘denying the real 
prefence, iii. 272, 

Afbley, lord, one of the cabal, vi. 200. his character, ib. 

Afke, Mr, heads an infarrection againft Henry VUL 
iii. 215, is taken, condemned, and executed, 218. 

Afafjns, their prince, his name and authority, 1. 342. 
he caufes Conrade, marquis of Monferrat, to be aflaf- 
finated, 343. 

Afimbly, general, in Scotland, its proceedings, iv. 570. 
another, v. 223- another, 224. another, 359, 
another, 439. its proceedings, 440. 

— of divines at Weftminfter, v. 383- 

Athelflan, eldet fon of Egbert, obtains of his father a 
part of his dominions, i. 48. and dies in his life- 
time, 50. 

——__—-, natural fon and fucceffor of Edward the EI- 
der, his liberality to the church, i. 72. he expells his 
brothers, 73. fubdues Scotland, ib, his death, 75. 
his laws, 149- 

Athelwold, his pafion for Elfrida, i, 87. its eff te, 88. 

Athenians, their politenefs, v- 400. 

Attainder, a fevere law about it, ili, 233. 

Aubigny, count, created ear! of Lennox. See Lennox. 

Audley, lord, heads an infurrection againft Henry VII- 
iii. 45. his party is defeated, 47. and he is taken 
and executed, ib, 

——, Sir Thomas, the feals are put into his hands, iii. 
173. he prefides as lord high fteward at the trial of 
the marquis of Exeter and his accomplices, 228. 

Augfourgh, league there, vi. 414. 

Augufiin, a monk, arrives in Britain, i. 24. his corre- 
{pondence with pope Gregory, 25. his orders from 
Rome, 26. 

Auguftine friars, their church granted to German luthe- 
rans, ili. 333. 

‘Auras, battle of, ii. 223. 

Aufiria, duke of, Leopold, arrefts Richard I. ii. 345. 
imprifons and. loads him with irons, 346. produces 
him before the diet of Ratifbon, in order to his being 
tried there at the fuit of the French King, 348. is 
ftruck with remorfe for his injuftice to that prince, 

351. in his laft will. orders the unpaid part of the 
Z 
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ranfom to be remitted, and the hoftages to be fet at 
liberty, 352% 

Aavergne, a geoeral council of Chriftendom convened 
there,. i. 210+ 

Av fi, daughter of the earl of Glocefter, an heiref*, is 
married to prince John, i. 331, divorced from him, 
359. 

Ain Sir George, reduces the American colonies, vi. 
"a5. fights De Rayter, 41. 

Axincour, battle of, 1. 30g. compared with thofe of 
Crefly and Poitiers, 340. 


B. 


ABINGTON'’s confpiracy, iv. 595. how dif- 
covered, 596. it is affented to by Queen Mary, 
97. the con{pirators are feized and executed, 598. 

Bacon, Sir Nicolas, made lord keeper on the acceflion of 
Queen Elizabeth, iv. 406, one of the commifiion- 
ers in the conferences concerning Queen Mary, 495. 
in quality of lord keeper he tells the parliament in 
the Queen's name, that they are forbid to meddle in 
affairs of ftate, 521. 

—— Sir Francis, fon of the former, difplays the un- 
dutiful expreffions contained in Effex’s letters, iV. 
689. draws up a narrative of the earl’s examination 
in council, 6go. reads it to the Queen, 691. his 
fevere fpeech on his trial, 699. his anecdote con- 
cerning torture, 719. his humanity; 720. his fall 
after beirg made chancellor, v. 76, his fentence, 
77. his character, 131. 

Badelfmore, lord, punifhed for infolence and bratal 
cruelty, ii. 139. tried and executed, 141. 

Badily defeated, vi. 41- 

Badon, battle there, i. 17- 

Baillie of Jervifwood, his trial, vi. 365. fentence and 
execution, 366. 

Bainham, James, tortured and burnt for herefy, iii. 
¥88. 

Baldawin, ear] of Flanders, kindly receives Tofti, elder 
brother of Harold, i. 127. encourages the Norman 
invaders, 132. protects King Henry’s nephew, 
William, 238. is flain, ib. 

Baliol, Edward, fon and heir of John, late King of 
Scotland, is brought from France to England, ii. 
163. The progrefs of his invafion of Scotland, 164. 
he is crowned at Scone, 165. lofes his kingdom by 
a quick revolution, 166. is once more acknowledged 
King by a Scots parliament, 167, again expelled, 
168. 

Ball, John, a feditious preacher, his charater, ii. 245. 
he icatters the {parks of fedition, ib. 

Ballard, John, inftigated to affaflinate Queen Elizabeth, 
iv. 594. See Babington, 

Bannockburn, battle of, ii. 135. 

Barebones Praife-God, his parliament, vi. 50. his 
hiftory, 51. the acts of his parliament, ib. itire- 
figns its authority, 53. 

Bari». 
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Bari, a general council of Chriftendomaflembled there, Ba’ardy, law of, ji. 4. 


: j. 216, its proceedings, ib. Bajiwick, D:. tried, v. 206 his fentence reverfed, 
: Barnardifion, Sir Samvel, fined, Vi. 64. 253, 
mm Barons, their courts, how conftituted, i. 403. their legs1  Bactle, trial by it, how general, i. 317. 
power therein, ib, the regard they paid, and why, Battles, at Aberdeen, v. 393. Alford, v. 395. Aln- 
to the fciences, 404. they are, and why, conftituent wick, i. 303. Avras, ii, 223. Azincour, ii. 309. 
menibers of a feudal parliament, 406. an account Badon, 1. 17+ Bannockburn, ii. 135. Barnet, ii. 
of the component members of a barony, 407. the 408. Baugé, bait'e of, ii. 317. Blackheath, iti, 46. 
ftate of a great baron, 421. his oppreilive power, Blorcheath, i. 376. Bofworth, iii, 1- Both» ell-bridge, 
422. their fentiments of government, ii. 3. their vi. 309.-Bovines, i. 381. Bradocdown, v. 343- Char- 
anfwer to Henry JIL. when fammoned to parliament, mouth, i. 47. Cherington, v. 368. Confarbick, 
13. their attendance in parliament armed, ib. they vi. 247. Crecy, il, 197. Cropey-bridge, v. 372+ 
complain of their King’s attachment to foreigners, 14. Dunbar, vi. 25. Dunes, vi. 84. Edgehill, v. 337. 
and of his. partial preference of them, 15- and of Erne-river, ii. 165. Evefham, ii. 49. Floudon, ili. 
their proud behav.our, 16. twenty-four are em- 92. Guinegate, iii, 89. Haftings, i. 138. Hexham, ii. 
powered in parliament to reform the ftate, 28... their 391. Homeldon, ii. 287. Horncaftle, v. 356. Jarnac, 
. proceedings, 29. they caufe the King’s half-brothers iv. 530. Invernefs, v. 305. Kilfyth, v. 403. 
: to be banifhed, ib. their tyrannical adls, 30. they Lanfdown, v. 345. Leipfick, v. 190. Lewes, om 
- Jofe their. popularity, 31. they publifh a new code 42. Lutzen, v. 191. Marftonmoor, v. 370. Me- 
of ordinances, 32. Their breach of truft becomes thuen, ii. 120. Newburn upon Tyne, v. 240. 
apparent, 33- the adminiftration is wrelted by the Newbery, firft battle of, v. 354. fecond there, 
| King out of their hands, 35. they acquiefce after 373- Otterburn, il. 25. Pavia, iii. 136. Perth, 
one effort, 36. headed by Leicefter they commence v. 393. Philiphaugh, v. 403. Pinkey, iil, 302. 
hoftilities, 38. fabmit to the arbitration of the Fresch Poittiers, ii. 212. Prague, v. 71. Prefton; v. 
King, 39. reject his award, 40, are. unfuccefsful 446. Senéffe, v. 241. St. Albans, firft battle. of, 
in war againft the King, 41. give him battle at ii. 374. fecond there, 381. St. Omer, vi. 252. 
Lewes, 42. take the King and his brother prifoners, Touton, ii, 386. Verneuil, ii. 329. Wakefield, 
43. after the vitory they renew the fubmiffion to ii. 380. Warlau, vi. 345. Worceiler, v. 29. 
: the French King, 43. are tyrannized over by their Baugé, battle of, ii. 317. 
leader, the ear! of Leicefter, 44. the proceedings of Bayonne, a league formed there to extirpate the Huga- 
the rebel barons affembled in parliament, 45. another nots of France, iv. 529- 
sebel parliament, to which two knights of the fhire, Beaton, cardinal, head of the catholicks in Scotland, 
te and two depaties from each burrough are fummoned, iii. 255. is faid to have forged a will of James V. 
fh 46. the arbitrary proceedings of this parliament, 47- appointing him and fome others regents, ib. he is 
the revolting barons are fubdued by the prince at deprived of the regency by the Earl of Arran, and 
Evefham, 50. how the feats of baronsiin parliament committed to cuftody, 256. procures his liberty, 
} were held after this battle, 87, are difcontented and cabals againft Arran, ib. applies to France for 
[ at Gavatfton’s power, 127. come armed (o parli- affiftance, 257. - his violent perfecution of Wifhart,, 
+ ament, 128. they banif Gavafton in parliament, 298. -who foretels his downfal, ib. the cardinal is 
i and exact an oath of him never to return, 129. a murdered in his caftle, 299. his affaflins protected 
n junto of barons is, in another armed parliament, af- by Henry VIII. hold out the caftle for fome time,. 
: figned to enact ordinances for the good of the ftate, ib. but are at laft forced to furrender, 300. 
$30. they raife an army, 131. caufe Gavafton’s Beauchamp of Holt, Lord, condemned by the houfe of 
head to be ftruck off, tho’ a prifoner by capitulation, peers, ii. 255. he was the firfl peer that was pro- 
432. they are pardoned, ib. the power of the moted to a feat in the houfe of lords by patent, 292. 
barons declines, and why, 281. their antient ftate, Becket, St. See Thomas a Becket. : 
how gradually changed, 444. their power, how fub- Bedford, Duke, fon of Henry lV. it. 297- appointed re- 
ee verted, iv. 737: gent of France by his brother on his death-bed, 31g. 


Baronets, titles of, fold, v. 40. = : by the parliament, appointed guardian of the king- 
Baronies, great, how divided, ii. 86. their influence in dom, 323. his charaéter, 324, he marries a prin- 

the ftate, ib. cefs of the houfe of Burgundy, 325. makes an al- 
Barnes, Dr. burnt for herefy, iii. 242. his. refolution liance at Amiens with the dukes of Burgundy and. 

on that occafion, ib. Brittany, 326.. he gains great advantages over the 
Barnet, battle of, ii. 408. French, 327- | further fuccefles, 328. defeats the 
Barton. See Kent. French and Scots forces. at Verneuil, 329. com- 


Barton, a Scot{man, turns pirate, ili. 83. goce out on pofes differences between the duke of Gloceiter and 
a cruife againft the Englifh, ib. is killed, ib. the bifhop of Wincheiter, 331. obliges the duke of 
Bafilides, John, Czar, how and why favourable to Eng- Brittany to renounce his new alliance with France, 


is obliged to raife the fiege of Lagni, 347- 


lith. merchants), iv. 732. 3445 
lofes 
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Jofes the alliance of the Duke of Burgundy, 348. 
his death and character, 349. : 

Bedloe’s narrative, vi. 286. his 
death, 319. 

Beer, an excife on it firft granted, v. 365. 

Bell, Robert, a member of the houfe of commons, his 
motion againft monopolies, iv. 524. he is fevercly 
reprimanded for it by the council, ib. 

BenediSine monks, a defcription and hiltory of them, i 
77. they are expelled out of their monafteries, 89. 
feveral fynods are called concerning them, 90. 

Benevolences, or loans, firft levied, ii, 282. juttified by 
a ftatute, iii, 41. how demanded in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, iv. 721. inthe reign of James I. 
v. 96. how enforced in the reign of Charles I. 152. 
refufers to comply are imprifoned by order of coun- 


its effects, 287. 


cil, 153. atrial enfues, 154. the judgment of the 
court, ib. the effect of thefe proceedings on the na- 
tion, 155. condemned by the houfe of commons, 


164. . but foon praétifed by them, 255. and by their 
army, 447+ 

Berengaria, a princefs of the houfe of Navarre, is mar- 
ried to Richard I, at Cyprus, i. 338. fhe attends 
him to the holy-land, ib. 

Berkfead, his trial, vis 149. 

Bernard, St. preaches a new crufade, i. 259. divers 
Englifh noblemen engage init, ib. 

Berner, Sir James, is condemned to death by the houfe 
of peers, ii. 255. 

Bernicia, the antient name of Northumberland, i. 18. 

Bertha, Queen of Kent, her zeal for chriftianity, i. 22. 

Bigod, earl marthal, fecretly meets with the high con- 
{table and other barons, to confult for the good 
of the ftate, ii. 27. has a great hand in mak- 
ing the provifions of Oxford, 28. joins Prince Ed- 
ward in fapport of the royal caufe, 39. on the lofs 
of the battle of Lewes, he flies beyond the feas, 43. 
on his return, a violent contention happens between 
the king, earl marfhal, and the conftable, 101. the 
earl marfhal and high conftable, frame a remonftrance, 
mentioning divers breaches of the great charter, 102. 
they obtain the great charter, and another called 
the leffer charter, to be confirmed by the parliament, 
and by the king, then in Flanders, 103. upon the 
kine’s return, they obtain a folemn confirmation of 
teks charters in parliament, with other fecuritics, 
104. 

Bible, atranflation of it made by Tindal, promotes the 
reformation, iii. 187. many of them are burnt in 
Cheapfide, ib. a new tranflation of it is propofed 
by the convocation, 2co. arguments, for and againft 
tranfl.ting it, 201. the tranflation is finifhed, and 
printed in three years, 202. is ordered to be cau- 
tioufly ufed, 219. permitted in every family, 234. 
propofals for amending the tranflation, 250. the ule 
of it is reftrained, 251. 

Bilney, Thomas, a prieft, embraces the reformation, 
iii, 188. his fortitude in fuffering, ib. 

Bifbops, a conktituent part of a feudal parliament, i, 426. 
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how opprefled by the court of Rome, ii. 22. the 
king is allowed to create them by leiters patent, ii. 305. 
complain of want of power, 329. a refolution is 
taken to deprive thofe that are catholics, 330, many 
of them are deprived, 331. the power of bifhops is 
increafed by the parliament, 339. they decline to 
be prefent at the coronation of Queen Elizabeth, iv. 
407. regulations, relative tothem, are made, 410. 
on Queen Elizabeth’s acceffion, moft of them are de- 
graded for non-compliance, 412. their votes in the 
houfe of peers are abolifhed, v. 317. reftored, vi. 
144. 

Bifbops, twelve, their proteftation, v, 308. they are 
impeached, ib. 

fix, committed by the -privy council, vi. 
tried in the king’s bench, 408. acquitted, 


40l. 


409. 

Blackheath, battle of, iii. 46. 

Blake, admiral, parfues Prince Rupert, vi. 34. fights 
Tromp, 40. takes and difperfes the herring buffes, 41. 
fights De Ruyter near the Goodwin fands, ib. beats 
Tromp in the channel, 42. feizes a fquadron of 
French fhips, 64. terrifies the Duke of Tufcany, 67. 
compels the Dey of Algiers to make peace, ib. takes 
two Spanifh galleons, 69. burns a Spanifh fleet, 70. 
his death and charaéter, ib, 

Blood, his confpiracy againft Ormond, vi. 207. his 
attempt to fteal the regalia, 208. he is pardoned, 
ib. and becomes a favourite, 209. 

Bloreheath, battle of, ii. 376+ 

Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, hiftory of her, i. 6. 

Bockland, what, i. 162. 

Bohemia, its blind king appears in the army of the 
French king, at the battle of Crecy, ii. 197. his 
behaviour, and fate, in the battle, 199. the 
honour thence accruing to the Princes of Wales, ib. 
its ftate before, and when the elector Palatine of the 
Rhine became its king, v.68. his acceflion, 69. 
the kingdom is fabdued by the Emperor, 71. 

B: un, high-conftable, he fecretly meets with divers 
barons, to confult for the fafety of the kingdom, ii. 
27. His confederates obtain the provifions of Ox- 
ford to be made, 28. he joins Prince Edward in the 
royal caufe, 39. a vio-ent alrercation happens be- 
tween the king and him, and the earl marfhal, 101. 
he embraces Lancafter’s party againf{ Gavaftou, 
131. 

Boleyn, Anne, her hiftory, and introdution to the court 
of England, iii, 161. the king fets his affections on 
her, ib. fhe underminés Wolfey, ib. is created 
Marchionefs of Pembroke, and privately married to 
the king, 173. becomes foon pregnant, 174. her 
marriage is confirmed by the arcibifhop of Canter- 
bury, 175. her coronation and delivery, ib. fhe 
lofes the kinig’s favour, 202. an account of her ac- 
cufers, and of the crimes with which the is charged, 
203. fhe is fent to the Tower, 204. her concef- 
fions and forlorn itate, ib. her affeéting letterto the 
king, zos. her trial and condemnation, 207. her 

execution, 
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execution, and mean burial, 208. fhe is attainted, 
together with her accomplices, 210. and her daugh- 
ter is declared illegitimate, ib. 
Bolton Caftle, Queen Mary is confined there, iv. 492. 
carried from thence to Fotheringay caftle, 599. 
Bombay, acquired by England, vi. 149. 


_ Bonner, bifhop, deprived of his fee, and committed for 


denying the real prefence, iii, 317. refiored on the 
acceflion of Queen Mary, 352. employed to affift 
Gardiner in perfeeuting the proteftints, 378. his 
zeal and cruelty in that employment, ib. he de- 
grades Cranmer at Oxford, with joy and exultation, 
389. is flghted by Queen Elizabeth, at her accef- 
fion, and defpifed by all men, iv. 404. 

Boniface VI\I. his charatter, iv. 98. his bull, gg. 
its effedts in England, ib. he abfolves Edward from 
his oaths to abfolve the charaéters, 105. writes to 
him in behalf of the Scots, 113. his interpofition 
for-the Scots, proves unfuccefsful, 114. he obtains 
the firft fruits in England, difpenfes with Gawafton’s 
oath, to abjure the realm for ever, 129. 

Booth, Sir George, his infurre€tion quelled, vi. 49. 

Befworth-field, battle of, ii, 433. its effect, ee 

Bothwell, Earl, becomes a favourite of Queen Mary of 
Scoiland, iv. 469, procures liberty to: the banifhed 
lords to return, ib. his chara&ter, 473. the fafpi- 
cions he falls under, on account of his great intereft 
with the Queen, ib. and differences with Earl Mur- 
ray, ib. he is fuppofed to be concerned in the mur- 
der of Darnly, 474. aecufed by the Earl of Lennox, 
tried and acquitted, 475. an aflociation is formed to 
protest him, 476. Recommended, and why, by the 
nobility to Queen Mary, asa fit hufband, ib. he 
feizes the Queen, and carries her to Dunbar, where 
he is-faid to have ravifhed her, 477- obtains a par- 
don for all former crimes, ib. and a fpeedy di- 
vorce from his wife in two different courts, 478. 
conduéts the Queen to Edinburgh, where the bans of 
marriage with her are publifhed, ib. is married to 
the Queen by a proteftant bifhop, 479. attempts to 
get the young prince into his power, 481. wortted 
by the forces of. the confederated nobility, ib. he 
fies to the Orkneys, 482. his profligate life, and 
miferable death in Denmark, ib. 

| — another, a nobleman, defcended from a natu- 
ral fon of King James V. how, and wherefore patro- 
nized by Queen Elizabeth, iv. 6€0. 

——— bridge, battle of, vi. 369. 

Beuchain, taken by the French king, vi. 249. 

Boulogne, Count of Euftace, murders a townfman of 
Dover, i. 117. engages under the banner of Wil- 
liam, Duke of Normandy, 134. foments an infur- 
rection againft him, 172. joins in an infurreCtion 
againft Robert, Duke of Normandy, 204. * 

——_-— Count of, Matthew, commences hoftilities 
againft Henry Il, i, 309. is mortally wounded, 
ib. 

it — acity, befieged and taken by Henry VIII. iii. 

265. the French attempting to retake it, are repulfed, 
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323,324. it is reftored to France for a fum of money, 
330+ 

Bovines, battle of, i. 381. 

Boyd, Lord, one of Queen Mary's commiffioners, ap- 
pointed to confer with thofe of Queen Elizabeth, 
iv. 492. 

Brabangons, what, i. 308. the original of a new fort 
of armies, ib. 

Pradockdown, batile of, v.-343. 

Brandenburgh, eleStor of, takes party with the tates, 
vi. 227. commands the German troops, and is 
chafed from Colonar by Turenne, 241. beats the 
Swedes, then allies of France, 247. and is included 
in the treaty of Nimeguen, 264. 

Bread, aflize of, firft fettled, ii. 55. 

Breda, treaty there, vi. 176. 

Brehan, law, abolifhed in Ireland, v. 40. 

Bretigni, in the Chartraine, peace, there made between: 
England and France, ii, 221. 

Bribery, fir introdaced into England, iii. 366. 

Briftol, city, taken by Prince Rupert, v. 348. retaken 
by Fairfax, 4ot. 

Earl, fent to Spain, v. 87. takes his leave of 
the King of Spain, 101. returns, 102. “is not fum- 
moned to parliament, till the peers interpofe in his 
bebalf, 145. 

Britain, and Britains, their antient ftate, i, 2. their 
religion, 3. Czefar lands there, ib. how it is re- 
garded by his firft facceflor, 5. Suetonius Paulinus, 
made governor, ib. his adminiftration, 6. the go- 
vernment devolves on Agricola, See Agricola. 
Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, conquered, ib, it is 
all fubdued except Caledonia, 7.  Adrian’s wall 
there built and improved, ib. it is deferted by the 
Romans, 10. by Vortigern’s advice, the Britains 
apply to the Saxons, 11. are aided by Saxons, 13. 
betrayed by them, ib. fheltered in Armorica, 14. 
they fettle there, 15. make war with the Weft- 
Saxons, 16. are defeated in battle, 17. their eccle-- 
fiaitical government, 43+ 

Britanny, its Duke, Conan yields Nantz to Henry IT. 
i. 267 dies, 268. the dutchy is feized by Henry IT. 
and allotted for his third fon Geoffry, 306. the army 
of its nobles is defeated by Henry I]. 310. its: 
Duke, Arthur, nephew of Richard I. is declared his. 
facceflor;, 356. but fet afide by John, Richard’s 
brother, ib. his caufe is favoured by the French 
King, 357- deferted by him, 358. a commotion: 
is made in his favour, 359. how far fuccefsful, and 
what ailiftance, 360. he is made a prifoner by King 
John, 364. murdered by him, 362.. the dutchy 
obeys Alice, a younger daughter of Conftantia, 362.- 
vigoroufly promotes the French King’s intereft againit 
King John, 368. Charles of Blois, becomes Duke 
of Brtanny in right of his wife, daughter and fole 
heirefs of the laft duke, ii. 185. great diftractions 
follow, by the ambition of the count of Mountfort,, 
ib. his fon is acknowledged duke, and gets quiet 
pofleffion, 221. the Duke of Britanny enters into an 

alliance: 
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alliance with the Dukes of Bedford and. Burgundy 
againft rance, 326. withdraws himfelf from that al- 
liance, 331. and enters into connexions with 
‘Charles the French king, 332. at the head of a 
powerful army, invades Normandy, 358. its flate, 
during the reign of Henry VII. iii. 20. itis invad- 
ed by the French, 21. — feebly fupported by England, 
26. annexed to the French crown, 29. the Spani- 
ards land there to fupport the league in France, iv. 
650. are drove out of it by Englifh troops fent over 
by Queen Elizabeth, to aid the Mrench king, 661. 

Brithnot, Duke of Effex, flain by the Danes, i. 93. 

Bruce, Robert, claims the crown of Scotland, ii. 77. 
acknowledges Edward’s right of fuperiority over Scot- 
land, 78. his claim to the Scots crown is rejected 
by Edward’s award, 79. 

Robert, his fon and fucceffor to his pretenfions, 
refolves to relieve Scotland, ii. 117. __efcapes into 
Scotland, 118. For the reft, fee Scotland 

Buchanan, George, is appointed to affift in the confe- 
rences concerning Queen Mary, iv. 492. 

Buckingham, Duke, becomes head of a party at court, 
ii. 419. joins the duke of Glocefter, 421. pro- 
mifes to fupport him in all his enterprizes, 424. ha- 
rangues the citizens of London on the duke’s title to 
the crown, 427. the ridiculous farce he aéts with 
the duke, in prefence of the mayor, in order to per- 
fuade him to accept of the royal dignity, 428. 
how rewarded by the duke of Glocetter, when king, 
430. herebels, and is executed, 434. 

Buckingham, Duke, incurs the difpleafure of cardinal 
Wolfley, iii. 111, is tried, and executed, 115+ 

eee another, his charaéter, v. 89. he obtains 
leave to go to Spainwith the Prince, g1. fets out, 
92. returns, 95. lays a narrative of the marriage 
treaty before the parliament, 97. falls under the 
difpleafure of the houfe of commons, 141, ‘$s im- 
peached, 145. chofen chancellor of the Univerfity 
of Cambridge, 147. makes love to the Queen of 
France, 157. is made commander in chief of the 
fleet and army fent to the relief of Rochel, 158. de- 
feated, ib. fent again, 177. murdered, ib. 

= -—— advifes the King to accept.of the Scots offers, 
vi. 15. attends him in Scotland, 27. his charaéter, 

200. he becomes a member of the cabal, ib. is 
fent to France, 205. fufpected ofiencouraging Blood, 
207. impeached, 235. difgraeed, 242. fent to 
the Tower, 251. releafed, 252. his character as 
an author, 452. é ; 

Burdet, Thomas, his‘crime, iv. 416. 

Burgundy, Duke, divifious between his family and that 
of Orleans, are fomented by Henry IV. of England, 
ii. 292. Both families are aflifted with men by that 
prince, ib. the duke of Burgundy caufes the duke 
of O:leans to be aflaflinated, 303. wars are carried 
on very violently between thefe two families, 304. 
Burgundy expelled France, fecretly folicits the aid of 
Henry V.-of England, 3>7. affitled by the Queen 
of France, he gains great fucceffes, 311. his par- 
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ty butchers great numbers of the Armagnacs in 
Paris, 312. agrees to a treaty and interview with 
the dauphin, 313. is affafinated by the dauphin’s 
partizans, 314. the young duke of Burgundy con- 
cludes a treaty with Henry of England at Troye, 
315. his friendfhip is courted by the duke of Bed- 
ford, regent of England, 325. a treaty of alliance 
is concluded between the dukes of Burgundy, Bed- 
ford, and Brittany, 326. the duke of Burgundy is 
difgufted at the duke of Glocefter’s letters and preten- 
fions, 330. refolves to refume his natural connex- 
ions with his family and country, 331. recalls his 
troops from the fiege of Orleans, 335. attends a 
congrefs, in order to a reconciliation with Charles 
the French king, 348. enters into a treaty with him 
againft England, 349. fruitlefsly invefts Calais, 351. 
his fon Charles enters into an alliance with Edward 
IV. of England, 396. how he receives the news of 
Edward’s ill fortune, 404. _ his politic conduc there- 
on, 405. He fecretly aids the exiled king, 406. 
forms a league with him, after his reftoration, againf 
France, 410. but brings him no affiftance during 
the invafion of France, concerted between them, 411. 
his death and charaéter, 414. the effect of his 
death, 415. 


Burgundy, dutchefs of, her intrigues againft Henry VII. 


iii, 15. fhe fends forces to invade England, 16. 
hatches the fcheme of Perkin Warbeck’s impotture, 
openly avows his intereft, 35. 


Burleigh, Lord, the Queen by him, as lord keeper, ex- 


prefles her difpleafure at the commons, for meddling 
with her prerogative, iv. 641. He adviies to frugal 
meafures, 662. becomes Effex’s rival, 672. his 
death, and laft act in affairs of ftate, 675. one of 
his fpeeches preferved, 722. his computation of the 
Queen’s gifts to Effex, 730. the extraordinary num- 
ber of his fervants, 735. 


Burly, Sir Simon, his hiflory, ii. 255. he is con- 


demned by the Peers, 256. and executed, notwith- 
ftanding of the Queen’s interceflion for him on her 
knees, ib. 

Burrows, their ftate at the conqueft, i. 409. the rank 
of their burgefles, by the antient Englifh feudal law, 
410. how kept in perpetual dependance, 414. by 
what means proteCted, 417. deputies from them; 
firft, and why called to parliament, ii. 46. when 
erected by patent, 89. and enjoined to fend de- 
puties to parliament, go. the influence and charac- 
ter of thofe deputies, go1. how renked at their firft 
appearance in parliament, ib. their confideration 
encreafes, 92. a difquifition into the antiquities of 
feats of burgeffes in Parliament, 94. 
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ABAL, their charaéter, vi. 200. their coinci's, 
201. their prepoflerous fehemes, 236. 
Cabbo;’s trial, vie 49. 
Cabot, 
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Cabst, Sehatian, fent by Henry VIIT. difcovers America, 

~ Ut, 00, 

Cade, John, in Kent affumes the name of Mortimer, ii. 
366. an account of his infurre€tion, 367. 

Cadiz, taken and plundered by the Englifh, iv. 665. 

Czfar, Julius, invades Britain, i. 4. he leaves it, ib, 

Cafars, four fucceeding, their opinions and tranfactions 
in Britain, i. cs. 

Calais, befieged by Edward III. ii. 200. a treaty of 
furrender is propofed, zoz. it is furrendered, zo03. 
the double treachery of the governor appointed by 
Edward, 204. it is ceded by treaty to England, 
221. the annual expence of keeping it, 322. be- 
fieged by the French, 350. taken by them, iii, 
393, 394. demanded back in the fubfequent treaty, 
but refufed, 504. 

Caledonia, alone withftands the Roman arms, i. 7. 

Calixtus II. Pope, calls a general council at Rheims, i. 
238. his charaéter of Henry I. 239. his differences 
with him, 243. his political treatment of princes, 
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Cambilen, John, his chara&er, v. 132. 

Cambridge, Trinity-college there, founded by Henry 
VIII. iii. 286. 

Campeggio, the pope's legate, joined with Wolfey, for 
trial of the king’s marriage, iii. 155. his artful 
and double dealing in that affair, 156—159. he is 
deprived of his bifhopric in England, 178. 

Canaries, a fea-fight there, vi. 70. 

Canon laws, a body of them ordered to be prepared, 
iii, 329. introduced into Scotland, vi, 218. 

Canterbury, the canons of Chiift-church there, their ex~ 
traordinary conduét on the death of their primate, i. 
368. its confequences at Rome, 369. another dif- 
puted eleétion there, ii, 18. 

Canute the Great, fon and fucceffor of Sweyn, harraffes 
England, i. 103. fights feveral battles with Edmond 
Tronfide, 104. makes peace wth him, 105. after 
his death, obtains the crown of England by a decree 
of the nobles, ib. his adminiftration, 1c6. He 
marries Emma, widow of Ethelred, and fifter of 
Richard of Normandy, 107. makes a voyage to Den- 
mark, ib. defeats the king of Sweden there, 108. con- 
quers Norway, ib. undertakes an expedition into 
Scotland, 109. makes the Scots king do him ho- 
mage for the county of Cumberland, 110. dies, 
ib. | 

Carew’s trial, vi. 135. 

Carlifle, Mary Queen of Scots firft confined there, after 
her efcape into England, iv. 490. 

— —bifhop of, his fpeech in parliament, when the 
charge againft Richard II. is exhibited there, ii. 271. 
he is fent a prifoner to the Abbey of St. Albans, 
277 

Cajils, earl, taken prifoner at the battle of Solway, 
iii. 254. sreleafed on conditions, 255. furrenders 
himfelf again, and is carefled by the king, 257- 

Cafimir, prince, heads an army of Germans, to affift 
an army of Hugonots in France, iv. 540, 547- 
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Cafille, its king, Peter, his charaéter, ii. 224. he is 
obliged, by a fuccefsful rebellion, to take fhelier in 
Guienne, 225, the prince of Wales goes with him, 
quells the rebellion, 226. and reftores the banith- 
ed king, ib. he is afterwards murdered by his own 
brother, 227. its king, Philip, lands in England, iii. 
57. his entertainment from, and converfation with 
Henry VII. 58. he invites over, and obtains a 
pardon for the earl of Suffolk, sg. 

Caftlemain, earl, his trial, vi. 138. 

Catharine of Arragon, married to Arthur, Prince of 
Wales, i. 53. after his death, contracted to his 
brother Henry, 54. married to him, 72. doubts 
raifed concerning the validity of this marriage, 149, 
150. fhe folicits the affiftance of the emperor her 
nephew, 157. her pathetic fpeech to the king be- 
fore the court of delegates, ib. 158. fhe refufes to 
an{wer that court, and is declared contumacious, ib, 
refufes to anfwer the arch-bifhop’s- court, and is 
again declared contumacious, 175. infifts on the ce- 
remonial of a Queen, ib. her marriage is confirmed 
at Rome, 177. her death, 195. and affecting let- 
ter to the king, ib. 

Princefs of France, .is married to Henry V. ii. 

316. after his death, masries a Welch gentleman, 

329. is the foundation of the grandeur of that 

houfe, ib. 

of Portugal, is married to King Charles II, of. 
England, vi. 148. her dowry, ib. 

Catholicks. See Proteftants, Hugonots, Reformers. 

Cattle, their value before the conqueft, i. 161. in the 
reign of Richard I. ii. 56- 

Cavendifo, Thomas, his fortunate expedition to the 
South Seas, iv. 627. his triumphant return, 628. 

Ceaulin, King of Weilex, defeats Ethelbert in battle, i. 
20, is defeated by him, z1. dies, ib. 

Cecil, Sir Robert, an enemy of the Earl of Effex, made 
matter of the wards, iv. 685. its effect on that 
nobleman, 686. Libels againft him, are difperfed by 
Effex’s party, 688. he treats Effex, when examined 
in council, with regard and homanity, 690. fhews 
the Queen a letter from Sir Walter Raleigh, when 
under difgrace, €93. he becomes unpopular, by 
difcovering his inclinations for peace with Spain, 
695. A remarkable padiage in a memorial drawn by 
him, 717. his account of the expence of keeping 
Ireland, 729. 

~ Sir William, made fecretary of ft te, on Queen 

Elizabeth’s acceffion, iv. 406. his arguments in fa- 

vour of the reformation, ib. and for afliiting the 

corigregation in Scotlard, 425,°426. figns a treaty 
with the French at Edinburgh, 427. h's apology to 
the parliament, for the Queen's averfion at makinga 
fettlement of the fuccefion, 470. his advice to 

Yueen Elizabeth, concerning her concu& to Queen 

Mary. on her arrival in England, 488, 429, 490. 

he is appointed one of the commiffioners to enquire 

into Queen Mary’s conduct, 495. his intereft and 
prudence gain him high authority with the Queen, 
b Sil. 
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st1._ he is fent by Queen Elizabeth, with propofals 
to Queen Mary, 518, 519. writes to Lennox the 
regent on that fubject, 519. gets the title of Lord 
Burleigh, 537. difcovers Norfolk’s and Rodolphi’s 
confpiracy, ib. See Burleigh. 

Celefline, Pope, denies the French king’s requeft, As 
341. renews the commiflion of legate to Long- 
champ, 342. is applied to by Queen Eleanor, 
to interpofe his authority on behalf of her fon, 


346. 
another, abfolves the Scots king from his oaths 
to Edward I. ii. 96. 

Cellavulph, fon of Kinred, murderer of Oftid king of 
Mercia, fucceeds to that kingdom, i. 31. this line 
holds it till anarchy prevails there, 32. 

Cerdic, a Saxon chieftain, lands in Britain, i. 16. his 
wars with the Britains, 17. and death, ib. : 

another, fourids the kingdom of Weflex, i. 37. 
his pofterity hold it, 38, the viciffitudes of fortune 
they were fubject to, 3g. till the crown is fettled on 
Egbert, 40. 

Cerealis, is appointed to the government of Britain by 
potters i, 6. and fucceeded by Julius Frontinus, 
ib, 

Ceremonies, religious, fome introduced into Scotland, v. 

* 60. afid into England, 193. rejected in Scot- 
land, 224. in England, 360. reftored in Eng- 
land, vi. 138. introduced into Scotland, 218. 

Chalus, fiege of, where Richard I. was mortally wound. 
eds" ar 359: 

Choke, Thomas, his criminal condu&, how pu- 
nifhed, ii. 68. 

Chancellor of England, his power and authority in the 
reign of Henry II. i. 271. 

Charles of Blois. See Brittany, Mountfort. 

Earl of Flanders. See Flanders. 

King of France. See France. 

Dauphin of France. See France. 

Duke of Bourbon, cabals with the Emperor and 

England againft France, ili, 130. 

Emperor, commonly called Charle-magne, 
makes a league with Offa King of Mercia, i. 35. 
recommends to Offathe practice of idolatry, 45. his 
cruelty inGermany, 46. its effects, 47. 

——— fucceeds his grandfather Ferdinand, in the 
kingdoms of Caftille and Arragon, ili. To4. his 
chara@ter, ib. he makes a treaty with France, 105. 
and efpoufes the French king’s daughter, an infant 
in her cradle, ib. is chofen Emperor, 109. _ his ex-~ 
tenfive dominions, 110.  vifits Henry VIIE. at 
Dover, 111. artfully engages Wolfey in his intereft, 
ib. 113—115. makes war with the French king, 
114. vifits England again, renews his engagements 
with the King and Wolfey, 123. his diflimulation 
with the French king, when his prifoner, 136, 137. 
propofes hard terms to him, 141. by grafping at 
too much, hazards lofing the advantages he-might 
reafonably have expected, 142. his high demands 
en the French king, 148. is challenged by him toa 
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fingle combat, iby at the entreaty of Queen Cathe- 
rine, efpoufes her intereft, 157. makes peace with 
France, and fets their hoftages at liberty, 164. his 
{chemes for aggrandizing his family, 165. attempts 
a reconciliation with England, 195. makes a fruit- 
lefs attempt on France, 196. is generoufly treated 
by that monarch, 237. his ungenerous return, 242: 
concerts with Henry VIII. the conqueft of France, 
265. his progrefs in that expedition, ib. 266. de- 
ferts Henry, and makes a peace with France, 266, 
is more beloved by the Englifh than the French king, 
283. but refufes to join in am alliance with England,. 
becaufe of her having deferted' the communion of 
Rome, 324. fuccefsfully interpofes in behalf of the 
Princefs Mary, 333- by his embaffadors, obtains 
the confent of Mary, now Queen, toa marriage with 
his fon the arch-duke Philip, 359. diffuades her 
from perfecuting her proteftant fubjects, ib. intro- 
duces bribery into the houfe of commons, 366; but" 
doth not obtain-his defign, 367. his advice againft 
violent meafures is rejected by Queen Mary and her 
miniftry, 377. he refigns the empire, and his other 
dominions, to his fon Philip, 386. his retired and 
fhort life afterwards in a monaftery, 387. his juft 
refleGtions there, ib. his character, compared with 
that of the then reigning pontiff, 388. the views: 
with which his fon Philip mounted the Spanifh 
throne,. ib. a-detail of his violent perfecutions in the 
Low-countries, iv. 533, 534: 

Charles, Prince of Wales, fon of James Ii is advifed by 


Buckingham to vifit the Infanta, v. 89.. agrees to- 


make application to the king for his approbation, go. 
his behaviour on that occafion in his father’s prefence, 
gi. on his way to Spain, fees Henrietta, Princefs 
of France; afterwards his Queen, 92. his reception 
in Spain, ib, obtains leave of the king of Spain to 
return, 93. his chara@er at that time, ib. is pre- 
fent at, and vouches for trah, Buckingham’s narra- 
tive of the tranfa@tions with Spain, 97.. a marriage is 
propofed between him and the Princefs Henrietta of 
France, 103. agreed to, 104. he fucceeds to his 
father, 135. confummates his marriage, ib. calls a 
parliament, 136. adjourns it to Oxford, 139. dif- 
folves it, 143: iffues privy-feals for benevolences, 
ib. fails in an expedition againft Spain, ib. for- 
bids the commons of his fecond parliament, to med- 
die with Buckingham, 147: threatens them to grant 
fupplies, 148. imprifons two of their members, ib. 
purfues violent meafures, 151. grants commiffions 
to compound with papifts, ib, enforces loans, 152. 
orders towns maritime to equip ‘hips, ib, imprifons 
for non-compliance in the affair of the loans, 153. 
caufes foldiers to be billeted on non-compliers, 155- 
impreffes others into the army and navy, ib. makes 
war with France, 156. unfuccefsfully, 159. fam- 
mons his third parliament, 160. affents to the pe- 
tition of right, 174. makes war with France and 
Spain, 189. mediates a peace between Sweden and 
Poland, 190. continues to levy money in an tie 12 
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jar manner, 189. renews monopolies, 200. — iffues 
an edi& for fports and recreations on Sundays, 202. 
is crowned in Scotland; ib. makes Laud archbifhop 
of Canterbury, ib. by proclamation, forbids nobie- 
men and landed gentlemen to refide in London, 205. 
his ideas of the national intereft, 225. calls his 
fourth parliament, 230. defires a fupply, 231. _dif- 
folves the parliament, 236. borrows money of his 
courtiers, 239. marches an army againft the Scots, 
240. his army is routed at Newburn upon Tyne, 
ib, calls a great council of peers to York, 243. 
calls his fifth and long parliament, 245. remains 
unattive, while the houfe of commons eftablifh their 
authority, 254. affents to the bill relative to tun- 
nage and poundage, 262. to the triennial aét, ib, 
to Strafford’s attainder, 277. and to a bill, purport- 
ing that the parliament fhall not be adjourned, pro- 
rogued, or diffolved, without their own confent, ib. 
gives the judges patents during life or good behaviour, 
231. he vifits Scotland, 283. his behaviour there, 
2$4. receives an account of the Trifh infurreétion, 
294. commits to the houfe of commons, the ma- 
nagement of Ireland, 297. returns to London, 302. 
offers to raife ten thoufand volunteers for the Irifh 
fervice, 304. in perfon, demands of the houfe of 
commons five of their members impeached of high- 
treafon, 311. affents to the imprefling act, 317- 
nd to that abolifhing the bifhops’ votes in the houfe of 
peers, ib. refufes his affent to the militia bill, 321. 
goes to York with the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of York, ib. iffues a proclamation againft the militia 
ordinance, 322. leys his cafe before the. people, 
324. accep’s of a guard from the county of York, 
325. is difappointed in his defign on Hull, and pro- 
claims Sir John Hotham a traitor, ib.  rejeéts the 
terms offered by the pzrliament, 328. fends them 
terms of peace, 333. names a general, 334. fwears, 
in prefence of his army, to defend the condtitution, 
335. gives batile to Effex at Edge-hill, 337- his 
forces beat the parliament’s army at Stratton, 344. 
fight at Lanfdown, 345. beat Waller at Round- 
way-down, ib. give battle to Effex at Newbury, 
354. are beaten at Horn-cafile, 356. he refufes 
the Scots commiffioners a pafiport to London, 258. 
concludes a ceflation of arms with Irifh -papifts, 362. 
calis forces from Ireland, 363. calls members of 
both houfes, attendants on him ‘to a .pasliament at 
Oxford, 364. obtains of them an excife on beer, 
365. his army repul es Effex and Waller at Cro- 
pey-bridge, 3726 it is defeated at Newbury, 373- 
routed at Naiecbay, 399. ruined at Chefter, 
4} n 
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hi. melancholy condition in Oxford, ib. _ the laft re- 
mains of his forces are ciflipat dat Stow, 404. he 
fies to the Scots camp at Newark, 410. 1fiues or- 
cers 10 -his getrifons to furrender, 412. is delivered 
jament’s army, 415; conducted under a 
oyard to Holmbay, 2b. brought to the head quar- 
e, by Joyce, 420+ flies to the 


refufes to comply. with the par- 
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liament's propofals, 436. treats again at Newport, 
442. refufes again to comply, 444- is confined at 
Hurft-caftle, 448. conduéted under a guard to Lon- 
don, 451. produced before his judges, 453. fen- 
tenced to die, 454. is executed, 457. — his cha- 
rater, 458 hischildren, 463. his great officers of 
ftate, ib. 464. his writings, ib. 


Charles, Prince of, Wales, fon of Charles I. gxes to 


York with his father, v. 321. is made a general, 
4o1. retires beyond the feas, 403. his fituation af- 
ter his father’s death, vi. 4. is proclaimed king of 
Scotland, 13. receives the Scots commiflioners at 
Breda, 14. complies with their demands, 16. takes 
the covenant before he is allowed to land in Scotland, 
ib. is deprived of all his friends in Scotland, 2:. 
his authority there, 22. he is crowned there, 26. 
fummons a Scots parliament, ib. repairs to the 
Scots camp, 27. -encamps at Torwood, 28. marches 
haftily fouthwards, ib. is routed at Worcefter, 29. 
lurks in Dorfethhire, 30. embarks at Shoreham in 
Suffex, 31. arrives at Fefchamp in Normandy, 32. 
refides at Paris, 64. is proclaimed in London, 116. 
returns to England, 113. declares the convention 
then fitting, a parliament, 131. grants an adt of in- 
demnity under few exceptions, 132. obtains from 
the parliament a revenue for life, ib.. and tunnage 
and poundage for the fame term, 133. diffolves the 
parliament, 136, reftores the bifhops then alive, to 
their fees, 137. reftores the liturgy and ceremonies, 

38. difbands the forces in Scotland, 140. calls a 
Scots parliament, 141. appoints a conference of di- 
vines at the Savoy, 142. calls his fecond English 
parliament, 143. marries Catherine, Princefs of Por- 


‘tugal, 148. fells Dunkirk to the French, 153. in- 


dulges the prefbyterian clergy, 154. appears fa- 
vourable to papifts, 155. gives a favourable anfwer 
to the parliament's remonftrance, 156, feizes cape 
Corfe, cape Verde, and New-york, all Dutch colo- 
nies, 162. borrows money of the city cf London, 
ib. ftops all Dutch vefiels in Englifh ports, 163. 
declares war egainft the Dutch,’ 164. his fleet beats 
the Dutch navy, ib. he breaks with Frasce, 166. 
with Denmark, 167. procures the bifhop of Mun- 
fter’s affitance, ib. calls the parliament to Oxford, 
167. prorogves it, 168. beats the Dutch again, 
170. makes advances towards a peace, 173. con 
cludes ic at Preda, 176, feems defirous to be dj- 
vorced, 177. takes the feals from Clarendon, 178. 
makes an offenfive alliance with the Dutch ag inft 
; jion of Spain to the 
186, entrufis all his fe- 
meditates a breach wih 


the Dutch, 202. an alliance wath 
Fiance againit Hs seeps it a profourd 
fectet, 209- Pp picks a quarrel 
with the Dutcl 209. feizes the 
merchants mon in the eachequer, 211. 
sytends the ind ae ay et FAT? 
extends the t on-conformifts Gf ai} torts, 
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royal authority, 212. attacks the Smyrna fleet, ib. 
declares war againft the Dutch, 213, difmiffes their 
ambafiadors, without vouchfafing them a hearing, 
222. by his ambafladors, propofes terms of peace, ib.. 
affembles the parliament, 227.. breaks the feals from 
the indulgence, 229. makes peace with Holland, 
240. fends Sir William Temple into Holland,. ib. 
reproves the houfe of commons, infevere terms, for 
encroaching on his prerogative, by giving their ad- 
vice in matters of ftate, 255. receives the Prince of 
Orange gracioufly, 256. gives him the Princefs Mary 
in marriage, 257. in concert with the Prince of 
Orange, plans a pe°ce, 258. gives the French king 
two days to accept or refufe it, ib, relents of his 
vigour, 259. makes a general peace at Nimeguen, 
264. approves of the 1igorous meafures ufed in 
Scotland, 274. ridicules the popifh plot, 288. de- 
nies his aflent to the militia bill; 290. defires the 
duke of Monmouth to go abroad, 2g6. pardons 
earl Danby, 298. calls a new privy-council,. 300. 
propofes limitations on a popith fucceffor, 301. . dif- 
jolves the long parliament, 306. calls another, 317. 
attends incog. in the houfe of peers, to hear the 
debates, 324. forbids the clerk of the crown to pre- 
fent the bill for eafing proteftant diffenters, 330. dif- 
folves the parliament, ib. calls one to meet at Ox- 
ford, 332.  diffolves it, 334. a confpiracy is form- 
ed againit him, but laid afide for fome time, 352. 
refumed, 353. but once more delayed,. ib. pro- 
ceeded in again, 354. difcovered, 355. the trials 
and executions of the confpirators, 356, 3575 358% 
359, 360, 361, 362, 363. pardons Monmouth, 365. 
but provoked at his duplicity, orcers him to go 
abroad, ib. marries the Princefs Anne to Prince 
George of Denmark, 366. embraces the refolution 
of governing by prerogative alone, 368. fickens, 
and dies, 369. papers found in hisclofet,, are pub- 
lifhed by his brcceltbe after his death, ib. 370. his cha- 
racter, 370, 371. compared with that of the empe- 
ror Tiberius, 372. 

Charmouth, battle of, i. 4£7- 

Charter, Great, or the Great Charter, is granted by 
King John, i. 386, a recapitulation of it, 387. it 
is condemned by the Pope, 391. what new fpecies 
of government was introduced by it, 423. its ufe, 
424. another, fomewhat different fiom it, is grant- 
ed by Henry III. ii. 3. it is confirmed, with feveral 
additions, 4. in a more folemn manner in parlia- 
ment, 26. confirmed with another, called the Leffer 
Charter, by the guardians of the kingdom, and by 
Edward I. abroad, 103. by the king in perfon, in 
parliament, upon his return, 104. fully eftablifhed, 
after thirty confirmations in parliament, 105. con- 
firmed above twenty times by Edwar III. 233. 

Chatelrault, Duke of, intercedes with the Queen re- 
gent, in favour of the congregation, iv. 423. joins 
their party, 424. is difpleafed at the arrival and 
preferment of the earl of Lennox and his fon, 462. 
joins the male-contents, who take arms again{t 
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Queen Mary, ib. 463, is forced to fly with them: 
into England, 463. being ill-ufed by Queen Eliza- 
beth, he folicits Queen Mary’s pardon, 464. which: 
fhe grants, on condition that he®retires to France, 
ib, heads the faction which oppofes:Marray, 486.- 
is forced to fubmir to the king’s authority, 540. 

Cherington, battle of, v. 368. 

Chivalry, ideas of, whence imported, and how ufeful,- 
i, 425. their genuine off-{pring, ib. 

Chrifiendom,. propofed to be united againft the Turks, i. 
z0g, a general council there,.210. another, ib.. 
a ichifm in it,. about the pontificate of Rome, 216. 
and the proceflion of the holy ghoft, ib. the end of 
the fchilm about the pontificate, 320, its princes en- 
gage in a crufade, 322. the crufades end ima 
whimfical truce for three years, three days,. and three 
hours, 345. Lollards encreafe there, ii. 277. the 
reformation begins init, iii. 120, 

Chrifiéanity, fir introduced into Britain, among the 
Anglo-Saxons, i, 20. into Kent, 24. into Nor- 
thamberland, 30. extinguifhed.in this laft mentioned. 
place, 31. revived,. ib. 

Church, its power and ufe, i. 422. innovations in it; 
are promoted by Laud, v. 193. its hierarchy, li- 
turgy, and ceremonies, are abolifhed in Scotland,. 
224. in England, 383. reftored in England, vi. 
#38. its hierarchy reftored in Scotland, 140, 

Claims, court of,. theirproceedings, vi.- 192. 

Clanrickard, Earl, drives the Pope’s Nuncio out of 
Ireland, vi. 7. 

Clarence, Duke, Thomas, fon of Henry IV. ii..297. ac- 
companies his brother Henry V. to France, 315.. is 
flain at the battle of Baugé, 317. 

Duke, fecond brother of Edward IV. conneéts- 
himfelf with the earl of Warwick, ii..395.. conti- 
nues to be trufted by: Edward, 398° flies with War- 
wick to France, 399. joins in a treaty with the 
French king, 401. returns with Warwick, at the 
head of an army, 402. becomes, with Warwick, 
co regent of the kingdom,. 404,. on Edward’s retarn,. 
he joins him with a body of twelve thonfand men, 
408. Clarence’s enemies combine againft him, 415. 
he is tried in the houfe of peers, 416. condemned 
and executed, 417. 

Clarendon, conftitutions of, enaed, i. 277. their pur- 
port, 278. fealed, and fworn to, by archbifhop 
Becket, 279. annulled by the Pope, ib. 

Earl, made chancellor, vi. 231. 
fale of Dunkirk, 153. his credit declines, 157. he 
refigns the feals, 178. is impeached, ib. flies 
abroad, 179. \ is banilhed by a&t of parliament, 180. 
his character, ib. 

Clement, Pope; difputes with Urban, Pope, the validity 
of his eletion, i. 216, the reafonings of thefe times 
on that and other ecclefiaftical affairs, ib. 217. 

V. Pope, approves of the French king’s cruelty 

to the knights templars, ii. 151. and transfers 

their poffeffions to the knights of the order of 

St. John, ib. 


advifes the 


Clement 
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y Glement VII. chofen Pope, iii, 129. is taken prifoner Code Salian, what, ii. 168. an account of the fenfe of 
and infulted by the Germans, 146. his difpofitions a claufe in one of its laws, ib. 
with refpeé&t to Henry's divorce, 151. thelegality | Cverles, what, i. 150. 
of that ftep confidered, according tothe rulesof the Coin, the mifchief of debafing it, iii. 321, the ftate 
court of Rome, ib. his duplicity and ambiguous of it in the reign-of Queen Elizabeth, iv. 731. 
conduét with Henry’s meflengers, 153—155. his Cote, Sir Edward, the famous lawyer,. attorney-general, 
charaGler, 153, 154. he is threatened by the empe- his behaviour and infolence, at Effex’s examination, 
ror, and his right to the papal chair queftioned, 154. iv. 689. at Raleigh’s trial, v..7. as chief jutftice,. 
his caution in that affair, 167. an interview between tries Overbury’s murderers, 53. his behaviour in 
him and the French king, ib. is perfuaded to make the houfe, when the petition of right depended in 
up all differences with Henry, ib. 177. is furprifed parliament,. 170; 
into a hafty decifion of that affair, 177. his death,. Co/chefter, royalifts, infargents againft the parliament 


193. there furprifed, v. 447. they furrender, ib. 
—— Jacques, murders the French king Henry IlI,.iv. Coleman's letters, vi. 280. diffufe a pannick: thro’ the 
649. nation, 281. his trial,’ 293, 
. of Bavaria, prince, chofen elector of Cologn,. Coligni, Lord, commands the French: forces before 
Vi, 410. Boulogne, iii. 324. his brave defence of St. Quin- 
Glergy, Englifh, obtain the privilege of building for- tin, 392. his fcheme for taking Calais, 393. 
trefles, i, 251. murder of them, how punifhed an- Co'ogn, a congrefs'there, vi. 233. proves ineffectual, 234. - 


tiently, 317. how punifhed by Henry II. 138. how Colonies, their ftate under James]. v. 58. between the 

and by whom punifhed for rebellion, 1i.7. their au- reftoration and revolution, vii. 447- 

thority in the nation, 10. their frauds in the reign Columbus, Chriftopher,. fets out from Cadiz, inorder to 
; of Henry IIL 58. are put out of the protection of make new difcoveries,- iii. 65. his invitation te 

the law, 100. their new devices to encreafe their England, how difappointed, 66. 

power, 279. condemned by the parliament, ib. Comba, fingle, its ufefulnefs, i. 423. 

their impofitions ard irregularities promote the refor- Gommerce, its ftate under the Saxon princes, i. 420. 

mation, iii. 163. feveral laws made for regulating its ftate in Henry IIl’s reign, ii. 56. in Edward 

them, ib. they are rigoroufly treated by Henry III’s reign; 239. towards the end of Queen Eliza- 

VIII, 170. their conneion with Rome is diffolv- beth’s reign, iv. 731, 732, 733, 734. in the reiga 

ed, 171. Debates between the catholics and refor- of James I. v, 122. between the reftoration and re- 
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mers, 211, 212. the clergy are every where reduc- volution, vi. 447. 
ed to great difficulties, 245. more eafily brought to Commiffion,. ecclefiaftical, or high court of, or court= 
juftice after the reformation, 281, celibacy of the of high commiffion, its powers and authorities, iv. 


clergy abolifhed, 316. 580. petitioned againft,-in vain, by the commons; 
Scots, their infolence to Queen Mary, on her 581. a new one, more arbitrary, is granted, ib. a 
arfival from France, iv. 435, 436, 438. their motion is made in the houfe.of commons, for re- 
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poverty the caufe of their ill humours, 439. the 
caufe of their poverty, ib. 440, their behaviour to 
the mogiftrates of Edinburgh, for breaking a faft ap- 
pointed by the kirk, 57:. a law againft their {ean- 
dalous and untrue fayings in the pulpit, 575. their 
infolence, sgt. | how offenfive to the king, 592. 
their difpofitions with refpect to Mary Queen of Scots, 
614. their ftate.in the reign of James [. and VI. 
v. 58. 


Clifford, Sir Robert, writes to England, that the impof- 


tor Perkin Warbeck, is the true Richard, Duke of 
York, iii. 36, engaged by hopes of: pardon, con- 
feffes the truth, 3 accufes and conviéts Stanley, 
Jord-chamberlain, a3 a chief aberter of the impofture, 
53. the effe&s of Clifford’s defertion on the reft of 
s accompl ces, 39, 

_—~ Sir Thomas, his charaéter, vi. zor. his rafh- 

203. another proof of his rafhnefs, 368, 
od conduét money, a tax abolifhed by the pe- 

Ff right, Vv. 239. levied again, ib. 

srd; becomes head of the Lollards, ii. 
yoo. executed, and how, for tieafon and he- 


we 


drefs of the abufes of this court, and thofe of the bi- 
fhops courts, 655. fome tranfattions in it are taken 
notice of by the houfe of commons, 670,- its ftate in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 719, it is remonftrated a- 
gainft by the commons, v.35: its power then de- 
{cribed, 108. fet up in Scotland, by an aét of a Scot® 


parliament, 188. abolifhed in England by an act of’ 


parliament, 280.. revived, by authority of King 
James IT. in oppofition to-this law, Vi. 399. 

Commedities, their prices under the Saxon princes, . i. 
161. inthe reign of Henry III, -ii.- 56. 

Commons, houfe of, when introduced into the-feudal par- 
liament, ie 407. their commencement, ii. 46. their 
ufefulnefs in the Englifh conft.tution, 47. how gra- 
dually formed, 88. their trae epocha, 89. their 
petitions; how regarded and manutaCtared, gz. their 
regueft to the throne on that fubje&, ib.. why fa- 
voured by the King, 93.. and how they grew to 
their prefent imporiance, 94. they remonftrate 
againft the aflamed prerogative of levying taxes with- 


out confest of parliament, 236,. their complaints of” 


robberies in the reign of Edward Ill. 247, - their 
petition relative to manors beld of the crown, 240: 
they. 
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they chufe a fpeaker for the firft time, 242. peti- 
tion the lords to name a council for the King, and 
proper perfons to infpeét his education, ib. their pe- 
tition to the throne relative to the confederacies of 
the barons, how received, 243. and that rela ive to 
annual parliaments, ib. they impeach earl Suffolk, 
the chancellor, 259. obtain a fentence againft him, 
depriving him of his office, 252. impeach Fitz- Al- 
lan, archbifhop of Canterbury, 262. their great au- 
thority in the reign of Henry 1V. 293. they addrefs 
the King to feize the temporalities of the church, 295. 
renew it, and to mitigate the laws againit the Lollards, 
ib. again addrefs the King to feize the temporalities 
of the church, 302. impeach the duke of Suffolk, 
364. fend up a new charge againft him, 365. the 
ftate of the houfe of commons whea the duke of 
York claimed the crown, 371. pray the King to 
remove feveral of his minifters, without afligning any 
caufe but common fame, 372. petition that no fo- 
reigner fhall be capable of church preferment, 383. 
impeach the duke of Clarence, brother of Edward 
IV. 417. grant a moiety only of the fum demand- 
ed by the miniftry, iii, 128. but enlarge it at car- 
* dinal Wolfey’s requeft, ib. allow of an encroach- 
ment on the pubtic liberty of the nation, 129. re- 
ceive articles drawn in the upper houfe againft Wol- 
fey, 162. pafs divers bills reftraining the impofitions 
of the clergy, 163. an extraordinary fpeech in that 
houfe in favour of deifm, ib. difcharge the King of 
all debts contraéted fince the beginning of his reign, 
164. prefent a long complaint againit the abufes of 
ecclefiaftical courts, 171. reject a bill from the lords 
to moderate thofe abufes, 172. a motion to addrefs 
the King to take back the Queen, and ftop the pro- 
fecution for a divorce, ib, with difficulty are induced 
to grant a fupply to Henry VIII. 238. in this houfe 
is framed the claufe in the treafon laws, that no man 
fhall be convicted of treafon, but by the mouth of 
two witnefles, 339. letters are fent by the King, re- 
commending new members to be chofen in feveral 
counties, 340. all members of the council are al- 
lowed the fame liberty, 341. which is quietly fub- 
mitted~to, ib. gfeat oppofition is made in this 
houfe, in Queen Mary’s reign, to the bill for reftoring 
firft-fruits, tenths, and impropriations, 384. one of 
its members is committed for an irreverent expreflion 
concerning the Queen; 398. importunately addrefs 
the Queen to chufe a hufbind, iv. 411. in thé be- 
ginning of a new feilion they addrefs her again to the 
fame purpofe, 451. exprefs great difpleafure at 
Wentworth’s bold fpeech ia behalf of freedom_of de- 
bates in that houfe, 556. and imprifon Wentworth 
for a month, ib. refufea free conference with the 
lords when irregularly demanded, 557. afk forgive- 
nefs when reprimanded by the Queen for appointing 
a general faft, 562. the majority of the houfe ap- 
pear to be puritans, 578. and apply, by petition 
to the houfe of lords, for a further reformation in ec- 
clefiaitical matters, ib. which is rejected, 579. the 
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Queen’s ufual injunction to this houfe at the beginning * 


of a feflion, 640. their behaviour thereon this fefi- 
on, how refented by the Queen, 641. the confe- 
quences of their bill againft purveyors, and grievances 
in the exchequer, ib. how overawed by courtiers, 
643. they pafs a vote that none fhall-reveal the fe- 
crets of the houfe, ib. how anfwered.by the Queen, 
when the fpeaker interceeds in the ufual manner for 
the privileges of the houfe, 654. a member of this 
houfe is committed, for propofing to..offer to the 
houfe a bill for entailing a {ucceffion of the crown, 
ib. the houfe moved to interceed for his:liberty, but 
acquielces in his being detained, till the Queen at her 
own motion fhall fet him at liberty, 655.7? further 
mortifying treatment from the Queen, ib. they,ob- 
fequioufly obey her, 656, grant two fabfidies and- 
four. fifteenths, ib. are prevailed on by the peers to 
grant three fubfidies and fix fifteenths, 657. the) 
reafons of their compliance, ib. they venture to dif- 
pute with the peers about two infignificant forms, 
669. how regarded, 670. their petition againft 
monopolies, how refpected by the Queen, ib. by 
her permiffion they take notice of fome tranfac- 
tions in the court of high commiffion, ib. a bill is 
introduced into their houfe againft monopolies, 707. 
they obtain the Queen's promife to abolifh the moft 
grievous of them, 708. their gratitude to the Queen, 
and how in raptures on that occafion, 710. their 
behaviour, when admitted into her prefence, 
in order to return her thanks, 711. their 
antient ftate, v. 10. their proceedings relative to 
writs of ele€tion, 11. aboutoutlaws, 13. refufe to 
grant a fupply, 18, petition the King for a relaxa- 
tion of the ecclefiaftical laws in favour of puritans, ib, 
they abate of their exceflive frugality, and grant more 
liberally, 26, remonftrate againft new impofitions 
and forced loans, 34. againft the court of high com- 
miffion, 35. are alarmed about undertakers, 48. 
grant two fubfidies without one negative, 75. ex- 
amine grievances in a refpeétful manner, ib. requeit 
a delay of adjournment, and are denied, 78. two 
of their members are imprifoned without any known 
caufe, except their vigour in parliamentary méalures, 
ib, remonftrate concerning the ftate of affairs abroad, 
and the growth of popery, 79. notwith{tanding the 


King’s letter reproving them, they infift on their for- , 


mer remonftrance and advice, and on their hereditary 
right to advife the throne in all matters, 0. entera 
proteftation in their journal on this fubjec&t, which 
the King tears out, 81. the houfe is firft prorogued; 
then diffulved ; and the leading memt 

mitted to the tower, 82. addrefs the King for 
fevere execution of the laws againft catholics, 109. 
the numbers of this honfe in tse reign of James ! 
to7, the fmall fupply they granted in the firit fefion 
of the firft parliament of Charles I, 136. their iif 
humour, how encreafed, 137, 138. a new diflcovery 
enflames them againit the court, 140. they demand 
a ftriét execution of the penal laws againit papilts, 


142. 


~~ 
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r4z, deny a fupply, 143. vote afupply, but poft- 
pone it till the end of the feffion, 144. impeach 
pl art ib, vote that common fame is a fuffi- 
cient caufe of accufation by the commons, 145. 
and proceed to frame articles againft the duke, ib. 

the only important article againft him, 146. are or- 
dered by the lord- keeper, in the King’s name, to 
defift from meddling with his fervant, 147. two of 
their members imprifoned, and releafed, 148) claim 
againit the ftri€t execution of the laws againft papifts, 
149- proceed to remonftrate againit | tonnage and 
poundage, ib. warm fpeeches in the houfe. about 
grievances, 16%, 162, 163, 164~ vote five fubfidies, 

but poflpone them, 264. . think of an aét proper to 
fecure themfelves for the future againft taxes without 
confent of parliament, arbitrary “imprifonments, &c. 
ib. prepare the petition of right, 165.  pafs it, 
171. impeach Dr. Manwaring, 174+ proceed again 
to cenfure Buckingham, ib. frame a fierce and af- 
faming remonftrance, 176. and proceed to confider 
tonnage and poundage, ib. new grounds of com- 
plaint appear in the houfe, 180. how difpofed to 
Arminians, 114, 185. warm proceedings concern- 
ing the barons af exchequer, officers of the cuaftoms, 
and tonnage and —— age, 186. great heats in 
the houfe, and locked doorsys 187. the “effedts of thefe 

meafures,,ib, difregard an application for a fupply, 
and proceed to confider grievancesy: 232, “debate 
with great warmth and zeal on both. fides, 233: the 
debate is continued, 234, 235. two of their mem- 
bers fummoned before the council, and the chairman 
of their committee fent to the tower, 236. impeach 
Strafford, 247. Laud, and lord-keeper Finch, 248. 
vote divers agts and authorities illegal, and the perfons 
exerting them delinquents, 249. a recapitulation of 
the authorities and aéts condemned by their votes, 
250, their authority becomes formidable, ib. and 
the fov ereis on powe r feems to be in a manner tranf- 
ferred into their hands, 25}. “an account wf their 
daily harangues and invectives, and their effects, 252. 
they pettle ‘all over the nation puritanical le Bhat ers, 
who inculeate the fame topics, ib. . reverfe divers 
fentences, 253. and in fome cafes order the judges 
to give reparation to the fufferers, ib. from the re 

ports of their committees and votes they inflame the 
nation, 254. encourage the Scots and puritans, 255. 
and court the Scot’ commiffioners, 256, make 
vehement harangues againft the bifhops, 257. ered 
a committee as 4 court : of inquifition upon the clergy, 
called the committee of fcanda alous minifters, 258. 
bring in a bill for the total abolition of epifcopacy, 
ib. the charaéter of their leaders compared with 
thofe of Greece and Rome, 259, 260. they infift 
en th e execution of the fevere Jaws againft priefts and 
papi ifts, 260. defire that the Queen ‘mother may de- 
part the kingdom, 261. a bill about tonnage and 
poundage, and t riennial parliaments i is introduced and 
wee 262. pretend to be thankful to the King for 
complying with their defires, 263,- a committee 1s 
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named to prepare a charge againft Strafford, 264. 
pafs a bill of attainder againft the earl, 273. another 
bill that the parliament fhall not be diffolved, pro- 
rogued, or adjourned without their own confent, 277. 
hurry on the difbanding of the Englifh and Scots ar- 
mies, 280. therefore pay the Englifh in part, and 
the Scots wholly, ib. difband both, and difmifs the 
Scots to their own ome 282. levy money and 
enlift men for the Irifh fervice, as is pretended, 297. 
but in truth with a view to turn thefe forces againft 
the King, ib. publifh a general remonftrance of the 
ftate of the kingdom, by way of appeal to the people, 
298. which excites a violent contro verly 299, 3005 
301, 302. hurry on the bill for preffing foldiers for 
the Irifh fervice, 303. again introduce a bill, once 
rejected, relative to the votes of bifhops, tho’ no pro- 
rogation had intervened, 305. the means they ufe 
to make it pafs, and to ferve-as a pretence for a 
guard for themfelves, 306. impeach twelve bif ifhop S, 
308. refufe to a ferjeant at arms five commoners im- 
peached of high treafon, 310. their behaviour when 
the King is in their houfe, and after he is gone, 311. 
by affeéted panics work up the people to a fufficient de- 
gree of rage and terror, 312. encourage tumultuous pe- 
titions, 315. their behaviour to thei ir r peatey ners, 316, 
impeach Herbert,. attorney general, 37: difpatch 
Sir George Hotham to Hull with the authority of 
governor, ib, reftore to a certain fet of lieutenants 
namied by the houfe the powers of which thofe named 
by the King were deprived by their votes, 318, the 
preamble of this vote, ib. their pretended panics, 
how urged on this occafion, 319- in meflages and 
replies to the King, hefir ‘ating to epitaad to this bill, 
ib, their vote on defpairing to obtain the King’s con- 
fees 320, the means they how ufed to roufe the 


people to’ approve of their meafures, 321... they 
frame a’ new ordinance Cone rng on se oTenanR of 
counties, named by themfelves, the military power 


without His King’s confent, 322. the cateeacal 
dread of popery, an id a horror for pre! lacy, is by them 
infufed into the nation, 323. the effect of all thefe 
meafures on the nation; ib.. their vote cerning 
the authority of the lords and commons in pariiament, 
325. and employ their authority-for m aking warlike 
preparations, ib. name a general,and vote a de- 
claration to be fabferi ibed by every gee that 
they will Jive and die with their general, the earl of 
Effex, 326. iffue orders for bringing in Pes ib. 
feveral members go to York, ib. the others fend the 
King conditions on which they are willing to come 
to an agreement, 327. obtain of the fleet to remain 
in their fervice, 330. yet are backward in giving 
their general orders, 332. their behaviour-to the 
King’s meffengers defiring a'treaty, 3 33: their cou- 
rage, how nepertet, ib. their general, the 
Efiex, mufters his army, 335. for military 
fee Army, parliamentary, and royal .—Charles, 
well, Effex, Fairfax, and Waller addrefs for a a treaty 
338 treat by commiffioners at Oxford, 
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recall their commiffioners, 349. the effect of the milita- 
yy operations on the nation, 341. are difmaved at the 
‘King’s fucceffes, 345. their fevere adminiftration, 
350. - a combinat.on is formed againft them in Lon- 
don, 351. their feverity on that occafion encreafes 
their authority, 352. how they quell a cry for peace, 
ib, ° affociate in their caufe divers countie:, ard order 
an army to be raifed under Sir William Waller, 353. 
have recourfe to Scotland for afiflance, 356. fend 
the Scots commiffioners to the King with offers of 
peace, 357. take the folemn league and covenant, 
359, 300. are affifted by an army from Scotland, 
360. the members of the King’s party meet.asa 
parliament at Oxford, 364. their numbers there, 
365, their acts, ib. a whimfical ordinance made at 
Weftminfter, ib. they refufe to treat with the King, 
366. their behaviour from the beginning of the dil- 
fentions, 369. {peeches in the houfe previous to the 
felf-denying ordinance, 378, 379, 380. they make 
the felf-denying ordinance, 380. treat at Uxbridge, 
382, 383. fummon an affembly of divines to Weft- 
minfter, 383. new model their army, 396. its f1- 
natici{m is ridiculed by the royalifts, 397. order the 
Queen’s letters to the King to be publithed, 399. 
the power of their committee on religion, 407. {et 
_ up the prefbyterian form of government all over Eng- 
Jand, 408. allow of appeals to the parliament from 
ecclefiaftical courts, ib. the propenfity of many of 
theix members to a toleration of all proteftantfectarians, 
409. fettle with the Scots army the delivery of the 
King’s perfon, and the eftimation of their arrears, 
413, 414, 415. their army mutinies againft them, 
418. their flu€tuating councils while the army is 
marching to London, 419, make one vigorous ef: 
fort to try the force of their authority, 420.» their 
vote on that occafion, ib. the hoftility of the army 
againft the houfes of parliament is greatly approved 
of by the public voice, 422. the meafures purfued 
by the houfe being generally difapproved of 422, 
423, 424. become confcious of their decay in po- 
pularity, 424. refolve to fubmit to their mutinous 
army, 425. are infulted by the army, ib. eleven 
of their members accufed by the army, beg leave to 
retire, ib. comply with the army’s demands, 426. 
comply with the army’s violent demand relative to 
the militia of London, and the forces inlifted for Ire- 
Jand, 428. their fpeaker retires, and goes fecretly 
tothe army, ib. they prepare themfelves with vi- 
gour to oppofe the violence of the army, 429. but 
at laft fubmit, ib. to no purpofe renew their appli- 
cations to the King, 430. at the inftigation of the 
army fend new offers to him, which are refufed, 
436. frame and pafs the vote of non-addreffes, 
437- their acknowledgement to the Scotch commifli- 
oners at their departure, 438. their fenti- 
ments Of their prefent fituation, ib. 439. they 
declare the Scots enemies, 441. the eleven members 
are recalled, 442. the vote of non-addreffes’ is 
repealed, and commiffioners are fent to the king at 
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Newport, to treat of peace, ib. 443, 444, gas, 
446. the houfe is again threatencd by the army, 
448, vote, that the king’s conceflions are a 
fufficiest foundation to proceed on in the fettlement 
of the naton, 449. their houfe is purged by the 
army, ib. the remainder reverfe their former vote, 
ib. the effect of thefe revolutions on the nation, 450. 
ceclare it treafon in aking, to levy war againit his 
parliament, and appoint a high court of juftice to try 
the king, 451. the peers rejecting this vote, they 
vore, that the commons affembled in parliament, are 
vefted with the fupreme authority, and aflent anew to 
the ordinance erecting a high court of juft'ce, for 
trial of Charles S-uart, King of England, ib. meet 
in the convention, vi. 115. difpatch a committee'to 
King Charles II. to come over, 116. semonftrate 
againft the indulgence and favour fhown to papifts, 
156. their votes about the Dutch, 160. impeach 
Clarendon, 178. proceedings about conventicles and 
public mifcarriages, 196. » concerning the conduét of 
the houfe of peers, 197. taxes, 206, writs iflued 
by the chancellor, and elections in confequence there- 
of, 228. again, upon the indulgence, 229. the 
duke of York’s marriage, 234. impeach Bucking- 
ham, 235. give the king advice relative to foreign 
affairs, 252. grant him money to purfue the mea- 
fures advifed to, 253, but, on his applying for more, 
ib. recollect,.that he doth not merit their confidence, 
254. fome of the members of this houfe are enlifted in 
the court party by soffices, ib. private views and 
faction draw others into the country party, 255. are 
reproved by the king, for an addrefs for a league of- 
fenfive and defenfive with the ftates, ib. fevere re- 
flexions in the houfe, on the miniftry and their mea- 
fures, 260, a paflionate addrefs, praying the kin 

to difmifs evil counfellors, particularly Lauderdale, 
261. frame divers votes about the plot, &c. 286. 
accufe the queen, whom, the king jutftifies, 289. 
bring in a bill for regulating the militia, ib. im- 
peach Earl Danby, 291. renew their votes about 
Danby, 297. upon the popifh plot, 298. the duke 
of York, 301, bring in a bill to exclude him from 
the fucceflion, 302. and one to exclude. from the 
houfe all-perfons poffeffed of lucrative offices, 303. 
proceed to votes about the king’s guards, and a ftand- 
ing army, ib, and to impeachments, 304. are dif- 
folved, 305, called axnew, 317. proceed about 
abhorrers,.318. renew the votes about the popith 
plot, 319. the affair of the exclufion, 324. pro- 
ceed to the trial of S:afford, 325. pafsa bill in e.fe 
of proteltant diffenters, 328. angry votes about the 
duke of York and papifts, 329. are diflolved, 331. 
called to Oxford, 332. renew the fame meafares, 
ib, impeach Fitz-Harris, 334. are diffolved, ib. 
called by king James IL. vote about Monmovth’s res 
bellion, 379. addrefs the king againft the difpenfing 
power, 389. grant him a revenue for life, 390. are 
diffoived, ib. meet in the revolution convention, 
434. vote about the vacancy of the throne, ib, 
have 
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jhave a free conference with the peers, 437. offer 
the crown to the Prince and Princefs of Orange, &c. 


406 

Conwnon-wealth of England, its commencement, v. 
451. its ftate. immediately after the king’s death, 
vi. 1, 2+ its ftate after the battle of Worcefter, 
32. its diffolution, 116. 

Comprehenfion, propofed in England, vi. 142. rejected, 
143. propofed in Scotland, 265. rejected, 266. 

Conan, Duke of Britanny. See Britanny. 

Concubines, allowed to priefts, i. 373. how regulated, 
ib. 

Condé, Prince of, feized and condemned to death, by 
the influence of the houfe of Guife, iv. 431. but 
faved by the death of the king, ib. appears at the 
head of the Hugonots in France, 448. applies to 
Queen Elizabeth for afliftance, 449. is joined by a 
body of German proteftants, 450, taken prifoner in 
a battle againft the catholics, ib. makes peace with 
them, and is reinftated in his offices, 455. com- 
mands the Hugonots at the battle of St. Dennis, 529. 
rallies them after the defeat, and obliges the court to 
come to an accommodation, ib, is killed in the battle 
of Jarnac, 530. 

——— young prince of, faved by the French king, at 
the maflacre of the proteftants, iv. 542. but is 
obliged, in appearance, to change his religion, ib. 
efcapes from the French court, and heads the Hugo- 
nots that furvive the maffacre, 545. 

— another, beats the Prince of Orange at Seneffe, 
vi, 241. the French king ferves under him as a 
volunteer, 244, 245. eludes the attempts of the Im- 
perialiits, to bring him to a batile, 246. 

Congregation of the Lord, an aflociation of reformers in 
Scotland, fo called, iv. 417. their unjuftifiable pro- 
ceedings, ib. they raife forces to oppofe the Queen 
regent, 420, 4216 their remonfirances, 421. they 
charge her with breach of promife, 422. commit 
many outrages, 423- take feveral places which the 
regent had abandoned, ib. come to an agreement 
with the regent, which they mifreprefent to the 
public, ib. joined by the Duke of Chatelrault, 
they deprive the Queen Dowager of the regency, or- 
der the French to depart, and colleét forces to put 
their edi@ in execution, 424. folicit fuccours from 

, England, 425. conclude a treaty with England, 

26. in conjunétion with their Englifh allies, they 
befiege the French forces in Leith, 427. force them 
to furrender upon articles of capitulation, fettled by 
the mediation of England, ib. fummon a parlia- 
ment, which eftablifhes the reformation, 428. put 
the ftatutes in execution, notwithftanding of the dilap- 
proba:ion of the Queen, 429. ; 

Connaught, a kingdom in Ireland, the weaknefs of its 
government, i, 300. their king aids the king of 

_ Meath againit Leinfter, 301. beheads the king of 
Leintter’s fon, 302. his army is routed by Earl Stri- 
gul, 303. which paves the way for the conqueft of 
Jreland, ib. 
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Conrade, Marquis of Mountferrat, a fon of the empe- 
ror Frederic, leads his father’s army to Paleftine, i. 
335. claims the kingdom of Jerufalem, 340. is af- 
faflinated, 343. his dying requett, ib. 

Confarbic, battle of, vi. 247. 

Confervators, of the public liberties, chofen in England, 
i, 391. all perfons are conftrained to {wear obedience 
to them, ib. 

in Scotland, v. 358. they fummon a 
convention, ib. — 

Con/piracies, of Norman Barons, againft William the 
Conqueror, i. 187. difcovered, 189. punifhed, 
ib. of Prince Robert, and others, againft William 
the Conqueror, 193, 194; 195. of nobles, againft 
William Rufus, 204, 205. of Mortimer, and others, 
againft Henry II. 266. againft Thomas a Becket, 
294. of young Henry, &c. againft Henry If. 306, 
307. renewed, 319. againit Conrade, King of 
Jerufalem, 343. againft the mini(try of Henry If. 
ii. 13, 14. againit Piers Gavafton, 131%, 132. . a 
gainft the Spenfers, 138, 139, 140, 141. againft 
Edward IT. 143, 144. againft the earl of Kent, 
160. againft ‘the king of Caftile, 224, 225, 226, 
227. againit the earl of Suffolk, 250, 251, 252. 
againft the miniftry of Richard II. 253, 254. Glo- 
cefter’s confpiracy againft Richard Il. 259 260, 
261, 263. Lancafler’s confpiracy againft Richard Il. 
266, 267. Northumberland’s againft Henry IV. 
287, 288, 289, 290, 291. againftthe duke of Bur- 
gundy, 303. the duke of York’s confpiracy againft 
Henry VI. 372. Warwick’s confpiracy againft 
Edward IV. 394, 395+ 3991 401, 402, 406, 407- 
againft the duke of Clarence, 415, 416, 417. a- 
gainft Edward V. 428, 429. againft Richard IIT. 
433» 434, 435+ renewed, 437, 438, 439- Sim 
nel’s confpiracy againft Henry VII. ii. 15, 16, 17. 
in favour of Warbec, againft Henry VII. 36, 37, 
28, 39 49, 50 51, 52. againft cardinal Beaton, 
298. againft the duke of Somerfet, 326. of lady 
Jane Gray, ‘againft Queen Mary of England, 349 
350, 351. againft Mary Queen of Scots, iv. 462. 
againft the proteftants, 465. _againft Rizzio, 466, 
467, 468.  againft lord Darnly, 474.  againft 
Mary Queen of Scots, 483. Norfolk’s confpiracy 
againft Queen Elizabeth, 509, 510, S13, 512, 513e 
another, of Norfolk, againft Queen Elizabeth, 536, 
$37. 538 againft the Hugonots of France, 541, 
542. divers confpiracies of {mall note againft Queen 
Elizabeth, 576. to whom imputed, 577. Parry’s 
againft Queen Elizabeth, 582. Wotton’s confpiracy 
againft James VI. of Scotland, 591. Bubington’s 
againft Queen Elizabeth, 595, 596, 597, 598. 
Gun-powder, againft James 1. v. 20, 21. of Roya~ 
lifts. See Royali/fts. againft Oliver Cromwel, vi. 57. 
Monmouth’s againft Charles I].-352, 353, 354> 355+ 

Confiantia, mother to the young Duke ot Britanny, is 
hated by Queen Eleanor, i. $57. delivers up her 
fon to his uncle King John, 358. applies to the 
French king for juftice againft King John, 362. 

c Conftantinople, 
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Conflantinople, taken by the Turks, iii, 67. 

Conventicles, an at againft them in England, vi. 159. 
mollified, 198. a fevere aét againft them, made in 
Scotland, 268. rigoroufly executed there, 272. 
rigoroufly executed in England, 348. 

Convention, of eftates in Scotland, their proceedings, 
iv. 571. again there, v. 359. again, 439. in 
England, meets, vi, 115. reftores King Charles Il. 
116. is declared a parliament by the king, on his 
return, 131. called again, in Scotland, 274. its 
proceedings, ib. fummoned in England, 434. meets, 
435. fettles the crown on the Prince and Princefs of 
Orange, &c. 440. in Scotland, offers the royal dig- 
nity to the Prince and Princefs of Orange, &c. 


Cotccction, of the clergy formed, ii. 95. and why 
they meet in two houfes, ib. grant fix fhillings in the 
pound, to be levied in three years, ili, 259. the like 
{um again, 269. a difquifition concerning the liberty 
of members of the lower houfe of convocation to fit in 
parliament, 306. a difpute in convocation, between 
proteftant and popith doctors, 360. its iffue, ib, 
in Queen Mary’s reign, they prefent a petition to be 
freed from the fear of cenfures from Rome, 370. 
grant eight fhillings in the pound, 398. fit after dif- 
folution of parliament, v. 237. their proceedings, 
ib. are voted delinquents by the houfe of commons, 
250. renounce the power of taxing the clergy, vi. 
163. 

Corn, when permitted to be exported, ii. 384. its 
price in the reign of Henry VI. ib. an inland com- 
merce of it opened, ib, 

Cornif, his trial, vi. 386. 

Cornwal, Earl Richard, rejeé&ts the Sicilian crown, i. 
20. is chofen King of the Romans, 22. drained 
of his money in Germany, 23. fwears to obferve 
the regulations of Oxford, before he can be permitted 
to return to England, 31. joins the king’s party in 
the fubfequent civil'war, 42. is made a prifoner in 
po battle of Lewes, 43. recovers his hberty, 50. 

ies, 51. 

—— archbifhop of York, fon of the former, is ap- 
pointed by the parliament guardian of the realm, in 
conjunion. with the earl of Glocefter, i. 60. 

Corporations, a great check on induftry, iii. 65. alaw 
concerning them, ib. their ftate under the common- 
wealth, vi. 145. are regulated by the corporatioa 
aa, ib. and by the a& of uniformity, 146. fur- 
render their charters into the king’s hands, 351. 
which they get back, on payment of large fines, 1b. 
the difpofal of the great offices remaining with the 
crown, ib. 

Cottereaux, what, i. 308. 

Councils, general, of Chriftendom. Sce Chrijlendom, 
Crufades. 

Council, of general @fficers called, v. 435. their firft 
proceedings, ib. they demand the king’s punifhment, 
448. . order the houfe to be purged, 449. plana 
republic, 450. petition the parliament to diffolve 
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themfelves, vi. 43. refolve to diffolveit, 44. form 
an inftrument of government, 53. nominate Oliver 
Cromwel Proteétor, ib. recognize his fon Richard, 
94. accept Richard’s demiffion, 96. convene the 
Rump Parliament, 97. expel it, 100, veit the 
exercife of the government, in a committee of fafety, 
ib. invite the Rump to refume its activity, 107. 


Counties, firft fend members to parliament, ii. 29. their 


numbers then, ib. their members conftitute a fepa- 
rate houfe, 31. the prefent number of members, 
firt ordered to be fummoned from each county, 46. 
fit firft, with members from boroughs, ib. 

Palatine, their jurifdiftion is annexed to the 
crown, iv. 737- 


Court, its ftate in the reign of Edward V. ii. 419. at 


the beginning of Charles the I’s reign, v. Ig1. 


Court of high commiffion. See Commifion, ecclefiafti- 


cal. Court of ftate. See State, court of. 


Courtney, fon to the marquis of Exeter, fet at liberty 


on the acceflion of Queen Mary, iii, 352. created 
earl of Devonfhire, 353. See Devon/bire, 


Covenant, Scots, made, v. 221. 


— and folemn league, made in Scotland, 359.. 
received in England, 360. declared unlawful in 


Scotland, vi. 142. burnt by the hand of the hang-~ 


man in England, 144. 


Coventry act paffed, vi. 207. 
Coawley, his character, vi. 127. 
Craig Alifon, a remarkable adventure of hers, iv. 437». 


33. 
z a proteftant minifter at Edinburgh, refufes to- 
publith the bans of marriage between Queen Mary 
and earl Bothwell, iv. 478. his refolute behaviour 
on that occafion, before the council and elfewhere,. 
ib. 479. 


9 
Cranmer, Doftor, his advice concerning King Henry’s 


divorce, iii. 166. is in high favour with the king,. 
ib. promoted to the fee of Canterbury, 174. tries 
the caufe of divorce, and annuls the king’s marriage: 


with Catharine, 175. confirms that with Anne: 


Boleyn, ib. fecretly adopts the proteftant tenetsy. 
185. is the only friend of Anne Boleyn in her dif- 
trefs, 205. compelled to condemn her, 208. ens 
deavours to encourage the king in the reformation, 
226. . oppofes the bill relative to the fix articles, 231. 
is forced to difmifs his wife, ib. difcovers the 
Queen’s incontinence to the wee 246. fuftains a 
great lofs by the death of the duke of Suffolk, 271. 
js accufed of fecretly promoting herefy, ib. his be- 
haviour in council, when ordered to the Tower, 272. 
his generous condué on the trial of the duke of Nor- 
folk, 277. is called to attend the dying king,. 278.. 
appointed one of Henry’s executors, and regents, 
during the minority of Edward VI. 288.. his mode- 
ration and prudence in promoting the reformation,. 
by infenfible advances, 293, 294, with difficulty 
prevails on Edward V1. to fign a warrant forthe exe-- 
cution of a heretic, 318. adheres to the protector, 
when deferted by all others, 327. is prevailed by his 

dying 
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dying fovereign, to fubfcribe his confent to the fet- 
tlement of the crown on lady Jane Gray, 344. his 
indifcreet condu& on the acceffion of Queen Mary, 
354. is imprifoned, tried, and condemned for high 
treafon, 355- carried to Oxford, to difpute about 
tranfubftantiation, 360. degraded there, 389. pre- 
vailed on ‘to fign the popith tenets, but declares his 
repentance in a {peech to the people, ib. 390. fuf- 
fers at the ftake heroically, 390. 


Crecy, battle of, il, 197- it is decided in favour of the 
Englifh, 199. 

Credit, national, its antient fate, iv. 731+ its flate in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, ib. 

Crimes, how punifhed under the Anglo-Norman govern- 
ment, i. 420. 

Croc le; or le Croc, the French ambaffador, refufes to 
countenance Queen Mary’s marriage with Bothwell, 
iv. 479+ 

Crufades, their rife, i. 209. appointed by general 
councils, 210, an univerfal eagernefs to enter into 
them prevails, 211. the march of the crufaders thro’ 
Greece, 220. their fuccefs againft the Turks, 221. 
their behaviour at Jerufalem, ib, their nobles chufe 
Godfrey of Bolloign, king of Jerufalem, 222. anew 
crufade is preached by St. Bernard, 259. in which di- 
vers Englifh noblemen engage, 259- the hiftory of 
them refumed, 321. the emperor, and other prinees 
of Chriftendom, engage in a crufade againft Saladin, 
322. the emperor's bad fuccefs, 335. the Kings of 
France and England, fet out on acrufade, ib. inci- 
dent: on the way, 336, 337) 338: the arrival of the 
Englifh army in Paleftine, and their firft fuccefs, 339. 
the crufade ends in a truce, 340, 341. 

Cromwell, (ecretary of flate to Henry VIII. favours the 
reformation, iii. 185. the king’s fupremacy is dele~ 
gated to him, 198. he enquires into the conduct of 
the friars, »b. fits in convocation as vicar general, 
211. publifhes an ordinance, difagreeable to the 
people, 214. his account of Lambert's difpute 
with the king and bifhops, about the real pre- 
fence, 229. pronounces fentence againft him, ib. 
has the precedency of all the minifters of ftate, 234. 
becomes obnoxious to the king, on account of Anne 
of Cleves, 237-18 flattered by the houfe of peers, 
238. created earl of Effex; and knight of the gar- 
ter, ib. feveral caufes of his fal}, 239 he is com- 
mitted to the T'ower, and condemned by the parlia= 
ment, ib. his execution and character, 240. 

Henry, made governor of Ireland, vi. 76. 

quietly refigns, 95. 

Oliver, his firt fpeech in the houfe of com- 

mons, v. 186. is prevented by a proclamation, 

from going to America, 208. becomes remarkable 
for valour, 355- his fpeech; previous to the felf- 
denying ordinance, 379. how faved from the effects 
of it, 380. bis character at that time, 381. and 
connexions with Fairfax, iby ronts the king’s forces 
at Nafeby, 399- is made commander in chief by 
the army, 421. caufes all further levies to be ftopt, 
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426. feems complaifant to the king; 427. and 
guides Fairfax, ib. his account of the breach be- 
tween the king and him, 431. he caufes the king 
to be doubly guarded, under colour of protecting 
him, 432. his views and practices in the army, 434- 
he quells the agitators, ib, fummons a council of 
general officers to Windfor, 435. quells infurrec- 
tions of Englihh royalifts, 441. and prepares to de- 
fend againft the Scots invafion, ib. defeats Hamil- 
ton and Langdale, 446, and the laft remains of the 
Englifh infurgents, 447. caufes a remonftrance to be 
drawn, and fent to the houfe of commons, by the coun- 
ci] of general officers, demanding the king’s punifhment, 
448. and caufes the king’s perfon to be feized at 
Newport, ib. and the houfe to be purged, 440. 
his fpeech in the houfe, when the ordinance for try- 
ing the king was made, 451. his charaéter, and 
power, at the time of the king’s death, vi. 3. he is 
made lieutenant of Ireland, 8- totally fuppreffes the 
Levellers, 9. arrives in Dublin, 11. his military 
operations in Ireland, 12. almoft entirely fubdues 
it, 13. returns to England, 23. and leaves the 
command.of Ireland to Ireton, ib. fucceeds Fair- 
fax, ib. marches the army into Scotland, 24. where 
he is greatly ftraitned for provifions, ib. beats the 
Scots army at Dunbar, z5. takes poffeffion of Edin- 
burgh, ib. routs their army at Worcefter, 29. difcovers 
an. inclination.to be made king, 32. {fubdues all 
the colonies and iflands, 35. refolves to make war 
with the Dutch, 39. fummons the general council 
of officers, 43. diffolves the long parliament, 44. 
a hiftory of his birth and private life, 46. he-calls 
Barebones’s parliament, 50. > accepts of its refigna- 
tion, 63. is declared protector by the general coun- 
cil of officers, ib, calls a new-fafhioned parliament, 

57- diffolvesit, Go. and quells an infurrection, ibs 

exaéts the tenth penny of the royalifts, 61. grants 

letters of reprifal againft the French, 64. -refolves 
on war with Spain, 66. . fubdues Jamaica, 68, his 
domeftic adminiftration, 71. — his behaviour with pre- 

tended faints, 73. among his antient friends, 75. 

among the nobility, 76. fummons his fecond par 

liament, 77.  abridges the powers of major-generals, 

78. rejects the dignity of king, 81. is folemnly in- 

augurated protector, 82. revokes Lambert’s com- 
miffion, and others, ib. difpofes of his daughter in 
marriage, 83. diffolves his fecond parliament, 84. 
makes an alliance with France againft Spain, ib. ob- 
tains the delivery of Dunkirk, 85. various con{pi- 
racies againft him are difcovered, 86. troubles arife 
in his family, 87. his difturbed mind, 88. he 
fickens, ib. dies, 8g. remarks on his character, 
go. his children and family, 92. 

Cromwell, Richard, his character, vi. 83. he is brought 
to his father’s court, ib. fucceeds him, 94. calls-a 
partiament, ib, is alarmed, gs. diffolves his par- 
liament, 96. refigns, ib. 

Cropey-bridge, battle of, v. 372. 

Crowa, the facceflion to it, feitled by parliament, iii. 
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262. altered, 341. its antient prerogatives and 
fources of power, iv. 717. its authority, how aug- 
mented, 736. its great power, vi. 357. 

Cumberland, a county gran.-d to Malcolm, King of 
Scotland, on conditions, i, 75. homage is received 
for it, to the crown of England, 76. 

Cummin, John, his treachery to young Bruce in Eng- 
land, ii, 118. heis flain by Bruce in Scotland, 119. 
the confequence of this murder, 120. 

Cu), facramental, reftored to the laity by parliament, 
ili. 305. 

Cuftems tise ftate in the reign of James I. v. 117. 
officers and farmers of, declared by the houfe of 
commons delinquents, 250.. and glad to compound 
for a pardon, by paying a large fine, ib. 
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ACRES, Leonard, raifes an infurre&tion in fa- 
vour of Mary Queen of Scots, iv. 5.15. is foon 
faupprefied, ib. 

Danby, Earl, his character, vi. 242. is made lord 
high treafurer, ib, impeached, 291. committedto 
the Tower, 298. admitted to bail, 367. his pro- 
je&t in the convention at the revolution, 437. is 

. called, with fome others, to a converfation with the 
Prince of Orange, 439. his project difagreeable to 
the Prince and Princefs of Orange; 440, 

Danegelt, what, i, 160. it is remitted, and when, 

. 329- 

Bonin eld, his {chemes, vi. 314. 

Darcy, a Frenchman, made warden of the marches by 
the Duke of Albany, iii. 10. is murdered by. Sir 

. David Hume, ib. 

Darnly, Lord, fon of the Earl Lennox, propofed as a 
hufband to Queen Mary, iv. 459. repairs to 
Scotland, with permiffion from Queen Elizabeth, 
462. which is afterwards refented by her, ib. his 

. marriage with Queen Mary is. effected, 462. he 
takes the tile of king Henry, which many of the 
nobility are difpleafed with, ib. the qualifications of 
his mind do not correfpond with thofe of his body, 
465. his motley charatter, 466. heads the affaf- 
fines of David Rizzio, 468.. efcapes with the Queen 
to Dunbar after the murder, 469. their difagreeable 
converfation there, and precipitate parting, ib. ramours 
concerning him, while ac Glafgow, 473. to: which 
place the queen alfo repairs, ib, by whofe perfua- 
fions, he returns to a fohtary houfe near Edinburgh, 
474. which is blown up by gun-powder, ib. and 
fuppofed to be done by the direétions of the queen 
and Bothwell, ib. who is tried for the murder, and 
acquitted, 475. an aflociation is formed, to bring 
his murderers to punifhment, 582. 

David, King of Scotland. See Scotland. 

Dawis’s Straits difcovered, iv. 731. 

Davifon, fecretary, draws out a warrant for the execu- 
tion of Mary Queen of Scots, iv. 616. he difpatches 
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it to the perfons ordered to put it in execution, 617;- 
his fate, 624. and curious anecdotes relative to the 
character of Queen Elizabeth, 624. 

Debt, public, for the firft time, contracted on par- 
liamentary. fecurity, ii. 384. 

Deering, a friar, writes.a book of the revelations of the 
maid of Kent, iii, rgo. is punifhed for it, ib. 

Deifts, a defcription of them, vi. 49. 

Democracy, how mixt with. the Englifh conftitution,. ii, 


45. 

Dales, Sir John, his character, vi. 127. 

Denmark, and Danes,. they invade: England, i. 48 
take up their winter quarters there, 49. their firft 
conqueits, 52. engage to depart the kingdom, 54, 
rout king Alfred’s army, 55. oblige him to difguife 
himfelf, 56. are conquered by him, 58. live 
quietly with the Englifh under the fame laws, 59. 
a new invafion of Danes is repulfed, 60.  infurrec- 
tions of Danes quelled, 61. another infurrection of 


Danes quelled, 62. they join the rebel Ethelwald,.. 


70. are defeated, 71. again defeated, in the fame 
quarrel, 73. another infurreétion of the Danes 
quelled, 74.. another quelled, 76. invafions of 
“Danes made, 93. bought off, 94- another bought 
of, 95. their conduct in expeditions. compar- 
ed with that of the Goths and Vandals, 97. their 
condué in England, 99. they. are maffacred there, - 
100, their repeated invafions are bought off, 102, 
their King Canute the great, fucceffor of Sweyn, in- 
vades England, 103. obtains the crown of England, . 
by a decree of the nobles, 105. his adminiftration 
there. See Canute the Great, They are infulted by 
the Englith, on the acceffion of Edward the Confeffor, 
¥14, but by the mildnefs of that prince, reconciled, 
with the Englifh, ib, a Princefs of Denmark is 
married to James VI. of Scotland, iv. 646. the 
King of Denmark is defeated by the Imperial gene- 
ral, v. 152.. his capital is faved by an Englifh {qua-. 
dron, vi. ro1. he feizes all Dutch fhips in his ports, 
165.. his extraordinary fubfequent conduét, 166. 

Derby, Earl, eldeft fon of the Duke of Lancafter, is fent: 
to Guienne for the defence of that province, ii. 190. 


his military operations-there, 191. informs the king, 


of the great danger of that province, 192. he.is 
mafter of the field there, zoo. he is created duke of 
Hereford, 263. See Hereford, Duke. 

another, his. beneficence and munificence, iv, 


——— another,.comes to the king at Worcefter, vi. 
29. is put to death by a court-martial, after the. 
defeat, 33. 

De Ruyter, a Dutch admiral, fights Sir George Ayfcue, 
vi. 41.  difpoffefles the Englifh of Guinea, 162. 
engages Albemarle,.168.. beais him, 170. engages 
the Duke of York, and the French, at Solebay, 217. 
retires before them, 218. is again beaten by the 
French and Englih, 231. killed. in battle, 
248. 

Def, commands a party of French troops fent to ae 
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the Scots, iii, 308. is recalled, after making feve- 

ral fruitlefs attempts, 310. 

Devonfbire, an infurrection there, on: account of reli- 
gion, iii: 321. the infurgents befiege Exeter, 322. 
are defeated, difperfed, and many of them put to 
death, 323. > 

— Earl of, propofed as a hofband to Queen 
Mary of England, iii. 357. incurs her difpleafure 
on declining it,-ib. is confined to Fotheringay ca- 
file on a falfe fufpicion, 364. 

De Witt, Cornelius, goes aboard the Dutch fleet, as 

deputy from the itates, 217. comes afhore. for 

his health, 223, is maflacred with his brother, 

225% 


John, grand penfionary, his character, vi- 
163. he goes aboard the Dutch fleet, 164. be- 
comes the Prince of Orange’s tutor, 167. is be- 
friended by the French king, 171. he protracts the 
negotiations at Breda, 175. behaves to Temple as 
an. intimate acquaintance, 184. his behaviour on 
figning the triple league, 185. by his fagacity, finds 
out the alliance between England and France, 205. 
provides in the beft manner he can againft its con{e- 
quences, 215. equips a fleet, 216. oppofes the 
Prince of Orange's eleétion to the Stadtholderthip, 
223. is accufed of a defign‘to poifon the prince, 
224. is maffacred, 225. 

Dieppe, put in poffeffion of the Englifh, but foon 
abandoned, iv. 450. 

Difpenfing Power, firft complained of, ii. 234. in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, how frequent, iv. 723. 

Domefday-book, how cities appear by it to have been 


at the conqueft, i. 149. What this book is, 196. 


and where kept, .ib. 


Donald, brother of ‘Malcolm king. of Scotland. . See - 


Scotland. 

Donne’s charatter, v. 130. 

Doriflaus, an account of him, vi, 13. he is murdered, 
ib. 

Dorfit, Marquis, commands “in an expedition againft 
Fontarabia, iii. 79. difcovers the double dealing of 
the king of Arragon, 80. returns to England, 81. 

=———. an author, his charaéter, vi. 45.1- 

Douglas, George, a principal ator in the murder of 
David Rizzio, iv. 467; 468. 


Dover, a tumult there, i, 117. a fea-fight there, Nii 


40. ee, 
Drake, Sir Francis; a hiftory of his younger years, iv. 


560. _ he is patronifed by Queen Elizabeth, 561. 


his firft expedition to America, ib. _ his fecond expe- 
dition to thofe parts, 588. he deftroys the Spanifh 
fleet at Cadiz, 627. and takes a Cutaccoa fhip, ib. 
ferves under Lord Effingham, in the fleet againft the 
Spaniards, 632. takes two large Spanih fhips in the 
engagement with the Spanifh Armada in the channel, 
638. commands in an expedition againft Spain, 
644. ravages the Spanifh coats, 655-. his lait ex- 
pedition and death, 664. 


Druids, their authority, i. 3. their riches, how pré- 
ferved, 4. the ufage they met with from Suetonius 
Paulinus, the Roman governor, 6. 

Dryden, his charater, vi. 451. 

Dudley, minifter of Henry VIL. feconds the avaritious 
oppreflions of that prince, iii. 54. his charaéter, 55. 
and tyrannical proceedings, ib. chofen fpeaker of 
the houfe of commons, 56, his punifhment on the 
acceffion of Henry VIII. 71. falls a facrifice to po- 
pular refentment, 72. 

Lord Guildford, marries Lady Jane Gray, iii. 

343. is imprifoned and condemned with her, after 

Queen Mary’s acceflion, 352. executed, 365; 

Lord Robert, the principal favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth, iv, 443. is created Earl of Leicefter, and 
propofed as hufband to Queen Mary, 457, 458. 
See “Leiteffer. 

Dudley. See Warwick. 

Duels, when, and on what occafion they became 
fafhionable, iii. 148. 

Du Guefclin, a French commander, his hiftory and be- 
haviour to the Pope at Avignon, ij. 225. he is de- 
feated by the Prince of Wales at Nagara, 226, re- 
turns to Caftile at the head of another army, 227, 
is made conftable of France, 229. 

Dunbar, a battle there, vi. 25. 

Duncan, natural fon of Malcolm King of Sco:land. 
See Scotland, 

Dunes, battle of, vi. 84. 

Dunkirk, given up by the French to Oliver Cromwell, 
vi. 85... fold tothem by Charles II.’ 153. 

Dunois, count. See Orleans. F 

Durham, its bifhop, with Longchamp, bifhop of Ely, ap- - 
pointed guardians of the realm and jufticiaries, during 
the king’s abfence, 334. the character of the latter, . 
335. the former refigns, 341. the arrogance of the 
latter, ib. he flies beyond the feas, concealed under 
a female habit, 342. 

Dunfian, monk and hermit, his life and character, i. - 
78. placed at the head of the treafury, by king 
Edred, 79: banifhed by Edwy, fucceffor of Edred, 
8r. returns to England, 82, a diary of his life af--- 
terwards, ib. 


Dutton Cafile fined, vi. 364... 


Ee 


ADB AED, renounces the chriftian faith, i. 26. 
is reclaimed by* Laurentius a bifhop, 27. he 
dies, ib. 

Eanfield, and Orrock, their apoftacy, 1.31. 

Earl, a dignity, his office antiently, ii. 87, - how’ 
changed into titular, 88. the effect of this innova- - 
tion in the ftate, ib 

Earpwold, facceeds his father Redwald in the king-. - 
dem of the Eaft-Angles, i. 30. is converted to chri- 
ftianity, 32. . the hillory of his -pofterity, 33./ 

Rafter,” 
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Eafter, rife of the difputes about it, i. 44. how, and 
when ended, 45. 

Eaft-India company, its firft patent granted, iv. 731. 
firft flock, ib. fully eftablifhed, v. 125. 

Ecclefiafical. etablifhment, neceflity of, iii. 116. that 
of the church of Rome, upon a bad foundation, 
118. 

Edgar, facceflor of Edwy, his adminiftration, 1. 82. 
his favour to monks, 83. .he fummons a national 
council of prelates, 84. his behaviour to them, ib. 
his amours, 85. his penance, 86. more amours, 
ib. his marriage, 88. death, 89. his laws, 162. 

Atheling, legal heir to Edward the Confeffor, 
is judged by him incapable to fucceed to the 
crown, i. 123. proclaimed king after Edward’s 
death, 165. he yields the kingdom to William 
Duke of Normandy, 166. is carried with the king 
into Normandy, 170. efcapes with his fifter into 
Scotland, 175. perfuades the Northumbrians to 
join in an inforreQion, 177. retires again into Scot- 
Jand, 178. having come again into England, with a 
view to give new troubles, fubmits himfelf to the 
congueror’s mercy, 186. is fent into Scotland by 
the conqueror, to reftore his nephew Edgar, King 
Malcolm’s fon, 219. which proves fuccefsful, ib. 
is made a prifoner in a battle in Normandy, by 
Henry I. 231. his life afterwards, ib. 

Edgehill, battle of, v. 337. 

E#&:, royal, their authority under the Norman kings, 
i, 421. 

Edinburgh, burnt and pillaged by the Englifh, iii. 264. 
a tumult between fome French troops and the inha- 
bitants, 310. the provoft and his fon killed on that 
cccafien, ib. “a great fray there, during the procef- 
fion of St. Giles, iv, 418. is taken poffeffion of by 
the congregational party, 423. an agreement is 
there made, between that party and the regent, ib. 
again taken poffeffion of by the congregational party, 
424. a treaty there, between the French and En- 
glith plenipotentiaries, 427. the zeal of the magi- 
ftrates of this city againft popery, on Queen Mary’s 
arrival from France, 435. the city and caftle taken 
pofleflion of by Queen Mary’s party, 540. is ref- 
cued from them, by the affiftance of Queen Elizabeth, 
541. tumults there, v. 219. encouraged from the 
pulpits, 220. tables there, 221. oppofed in vain 
by the Duke of Hamilton, 222. taken pofieflion of 
by Oliver Cromwell, vi. 25. the convention, which 
eftablifhed the revolution, meets there, 431. 

Editha, a nun, ravifhed by Edgar, i. 85. the penance 
required, 86. 

adaughter of Earl Godwin, is married to Ed- 
ward the Confeflor, i. 114. She becomes odious to 
him, 116. 

Edmond, primate of England, his extraordinary beha- 
viour at court, in the reign of Henry Ill. ii. 14. 

Edmund, Socceflor of Athelftan, his fhort reign, i. 75. 
and violent death, 76. 


Edmund, (afterwards firnamed Ironfide) Prince, levies 
an army to oppofe the Danes, i. 103. is obliged to 
maintain it by plunder, 104. fucceeds his father, 
ib. makes peace with the Danes, 105, is mur- 
dered, ib, 


Edred, fucceflor of Edmund, quells infurreétions of iA 
Danes, i. 76. his fuperftition, ib, “he makes Dun- a 


ftan, a monk, treafurer, 79. dies, 80. i; 
Edric, king of Kent, is fueceeded by Widred his bro- 


ther, i. 27. 3] 
Duke, a traitor, governor of Mercia, is pro- ( 
moted at court, i. 101. the effects of this meafure, a 


ib. his treacheries continue, 103, they are re- 
newed, 104. 

Edward, firnamed the Elder, eldeft fon and fucceffor of 
Alfred, his coufin Ethelwald rebels againft him, i. 
69. the rebellion is fuppreffed, 70. he attacks the 
Northumbrians by fea, ib. his fhort reign and 
death, 71. 

exe the Martyr, fucceffor of Edgar, his title, i. 89. 
his favour to monks, ib, he caufes divers fynods 
to be called in his reign, 90. his tragical death, 4 

e . 

3 firnamed the Confeffor, fucceeds Hardicanute in a \ 

the kingdom of England, i.113. marries Editha, earl q 

Godwin’s daughter, 114. fummons a national coun- 

cil at Gillingham, ib. ‘refumes his predeceffor’s 

grants, 115. is kinder to Normans than to his own 

fubjects, ib. diflikes his Queen, 116. in vain or- 

ders earl Godwin to punifh the perfons concerned in 

a tumult, 117. fummons a general council of the 

kingdom at London, 118. makes an agreement with : 

earl Godwin, 119. invefts Algar, fon of Leofrick, e: 

with the government of Eaft-Anglia, 120. his in- 

quietudes about the fucceflion, 121. makes a verbal 
nomination of William, duke of Normandy, to the 
fucceflion, 122. takes feeble and. irrefolute fteps for 

fecuring the fucceffion to the duke of Normandy, : ‘4 

127. his death and character, 128. a. 

Prince, eldeft fon of Henry III. gives indica- 

tions of a great and manly fpirit, ii. 30. is con- 

ftrained to fwear to the obfervance of the provifions 
of Oxford, ib. requefted by the knights of the 
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counties to interpofe with the twenty-four barons, in 
behalf of the kingdom, 32. his meflage to the ba- 
rons on that.occafion, ib. his character at that early 
time of life, 34. he repulfes Lewellyn, prince of 
Wales, 37. is madea prifoner by the barons at a 
parley with them, 39. releafed on a fubfequent ac- ; 
commodation, ib. in conjunétion with the King ee 


obliges earl Leicefter to retreat to London, 41. leads 
oa the King’s army into the field at Lewes, 42. is 
there made a prifoner by the rebel army, 43, re- 
leafed on ignominious terms by Leicefter, 48. com- 
mands inthe battle at Evefham, 49. obtains a com- 
plete viGtory over the barovs, 50. faves his father’s F 
life in the field of battle, ib. fets out on a crufade 
for the Holy Land, 52, fignalizes himfelf there, 
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53. the hiftory of his return, 61. his cofonation, 
ib. an account of his adminiftration, 62. grievouf- 
ly oppreffes the Jews, 63. his frugal management, 
64. he obtains’an aid of parliament to affift him in 
his expedition againft Wales, 65. fubdues that prin- 
cipality, 66. which again flies toarms, ib, thein- 
fargents are defeated with great flaughter, 67. and 
the principality annexed to the crown, ib. _ fettles a 
difference between Alphonfo, King of Arragon, and 
Philip the Hardy, 68. punifhes his corrupt judges 
in parliament, ib. accepts: of a reference from the 
ftates of Scotland, and the competitors for the Scots 
crown, 72.. his view in accepting of this reference, 
ib. an examination of his claim to a feudal fuperio- 
rity over Scotland, 73. A further examination of 
this queftion, 74. Defcartes’s opinion on this point 
eanvafled, 75. Edward’s behaviour to the Scots no- 
bles at Noreham, 76. - their anfwer to his demand 
77. an account of the claimants to the Scots crown, 
ib. Edward’s conduct previous to his determination, 
78. his equitible adminiftration in England, 79. 
his award relative to the Scots crown, ib. the hu- 
miliating demands he obliges the Scots King to com- 
ply with, 80. _ an account of a quarrel between the 
Norman and Englith failors, $x. The King’s en- 
deavours to prevent that quarrel from becoming 
the caufe of a rupture with France, 82. is never- 
thelefs obliged to make war with France, 83. the 
faccefs of that war, 84. the commencement of a 
war with Scotland, 95. _ its progrefs, 96. _ the total 
conqueft of Scotland, 97+ the meafures he purfues 
in order to difturb France, 98. begins to quarrel 
with his clergy, 99-. makes them fubmit,, 100. 
purfues arbitrary meafures in order to fupply himfelf 
with money for a French expedition, 101, an ex- 
traordinary altercation between him and two power- 
ful barons, ib. purfues moderate meafurés,. 102. 
goes to France, ib. the confequences of his quarrel 
with the barons appear while he is abroad, 103. 
he confirms the great charter, and another, called the 
leffer, after. his return,, 104. confirms them often, 
105, fubmits his differences with France to Pope 
Boniface, 106, and acquiefces with France in the 
Pope’s award, 107. a revolt in Scotland, 108. the 
progrefs of that revolt, 109.. all the Englifh: go- 
vernment is expelled out of Scotland, 110. _ Edward 
in perfon routs the Scots army at Falkirk, 111. 
fubdues all-Scotland, 113. his anfwer to the Pope’s 
fetter relative.to Scotland, 114. which revolts again 
and chafes away the Englifh government, ib. Ed- 
ward again-in perfon fubdues it, 115. the Scots 
again revolt, 11g... and Edward dies on his road to 
Scotland, 120: his:charafter, 121. a confideration of 
his civil adminiftration and laws, ib. a review of his 
arbitrary proceedings, 122. his conduct towards the 
barons and the church animadverted on, 123. his 
conduét towards the court of Rome confidered, 124, 
his children, ibs. the flate of taxes in his reign, 
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Edward If. his weaknefs difcovered, ii. 125. his 


: 


paffion for Gavefton, 127. leaves him guardian of 
the realm, during his abfence in France, 128. his 
behaviour to Gavetfton under fentence of banifhment 
pronounced in parliament, 129. confents to the no- 
mination of a junto of barons empowered to enact 
ordinances for the good of the ftate, 130. a war 
breaks out between him and the barons, about Gave- 
fton, 131. he makes an accommodation with them, 
132. and a truce with R. Bruce, 133. invades 
Scotland with a mighty army, 134. is defeated at 
Bannockburn, 135. the effect of this misfortune on 
his adminiftration in England, 136. his character, 
137. he gives a new umbrage to his barons by his 
paffion for Hugh Spenfer, 138, is compelled to 
confent to Spenfer’s banifhment, by Lancafter’s party 
in arms, 139. and to an aét of indemnity in fa- 
vour of mutinous barons, ib. takes the earl of Lan- 
cafter prifoner, and beheads him, 141, his bounty 
to his followers in the expedition againft the Lan- 
caftrians, ib. refigns the dominion “of Guienne to 
his fon, now thirteen years of age, 142. upon the 
Queen’s invafion flies to the Weft, 145, is taken and 
put into the cuftody of the young earl of Lancafter, 
146, depofed by a parliament called by the Queen 
in his name, ib. the cruel ufage he met with under 
confinement, 147.. is murdered, 148. his character, 
ib. the reign of Edward I. compared with this, 
149, mifcellaneous tranfactions of this reign, 151. 
his children, 155. 

prince, eldeft fon of Edward II. the dutchy 
of Guienne is refigned to him by his father, il. 
142. he goes with his mother to Paris, in order to 
do homage for that dutchy to Charles of France, 
143. affianced by his mother to Philippa, daughter 
of the earl of Holland, 144,. enthroned in England, 
under the title of Regent,.146.  fucceeds to the royal 
dignity by the death of his father, 148. a council» 
of regency. appointed for him by the parliament, 
156. marches againft.the Scots invaders, 157. an» 
account of his. route, 158.. caufes Mortimer to be 


‘taken and tried in parliament, 161. . aflumes the- 


reins of government, 162. applies to earl Murray,, 
regent of Scotland, for execution of an article of 
treaty, relative to the eftates of Englifhmen in Scot- 
land, 163. fecretly encourages Joho Baliol to make - 
good his pretenfions on the crown of Scotland, . 164. 
makes war with Scotland on Baliol’s account, 166, 
obliges a Scots parliament to receive Baliol as King,. 
167. again fupports Baliol’s title by.an army, 168. 
his title to France confidered,.169.. He does ho- 
mage to Philip, King of France, for Guienne, 170. 
enters into. divers: foreign alliances, in order to, 
ftrengthen- himfelf for his French expedition, 171. 
courts the Flemings,.and procures their aid, 172. 
confults his parliament, and obtains a grant of them 
for the fame purpofe, 173. aflumes the title of: 
King of France, ib. his allies compared with thofe 
of France, 174,- enters France with. an army, but 
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vretires without coming to a battle, 175, procures 
rom his parliament a further fupply, 176. quarters 
the arms of France with thofe of England, ib. his 
navy, headed by himfelf, -beats the French fleet off 
the coaft of Flanders, 177. his Flemifh allies be- 
fiege St. Omer, ib. Edward in perfon befieges Tour- 
nay, 178. challenges the French King to fingle 
combat, 179. his reafons for liftening to terms 
of accommodation, ib, a negotiation enfues, 180. 
but he, before it is finifhed, efcapes by ftealth to 
England, ib. his ill-humour difplayed on his landing 
at the Tower, 181. he quarrels with Stratford, 
archbifhop of Canterbury, ib. receives from him a 
letter wrote in an extraordinary ftile, 182. is recon- 
ciled to him, 183. makes large conceffions to his 
parliament, 184. obtains a repeal of thofe concef- 
fions, 185. enters into a treaty with the earl of Mount- 
fort againft France, 186. fends fuccours to the 
countefs of Mountfort, befieged in the caftle of Hen- 
nebonne, 188. receives a vifit from her in England, 
and fends her back at the head of an army, ib. 
goes in perfon to her affiftance, 189. the dangers 
he incurs in that expedition, and how he efcapes them, 
ib. again confults his parliament, and obtains more 
fupplies, 190. fends earl Derby unto Guienne, for 
the defence of that province, ib. embarks an army 
under his own command for Guienne, but difembarks 
#t at la Hogue in Normandy, 192. plunders that 
province, and puts it in a great confternation, 193. 
pillages Caén, ib, his perilous march towards Paris, 
and hazardous retreat, 194. the difpofition of his 
army previous to the battle of Crecy, 195, places 
in his front pieces of artillery, the firft ufed in Eu- 
rope, 196. the battle begins, 197. is carried on, 
198. decided in favour of the Englifh, 199. lays 
fiegze to Calais, 200. which offers to capitulate, 202. 
takes poffefion of the city, and at the Queen's en- 
treaty fpares the fix burgefles doomed to death, 203. 
inftitutes the order of the garter, 206. makes a 
truce with France, 207. which being expired, the 
war breaks out anew, 209. leaves France, in order 
to defend England againit a threatened invefion of 
the Scots, z1o. fends earl Lancafter at the head of 
gn army to fupport his partizans in Normandy, 
ib, his troops, under the Prince of Wales, pene- 
trate inte the heart of France, 211. beat the French 
at Poittiers, 213. take the French king prifoner, 
z14. «who is prefented to him at London, by the 
Prince of Wales, 215. Edward's hands are tied 
from taking advantage of the confufions, now in 
France, by a truce, 218. and he employs his time 
in making a truce with his prifoner, ib. which the 
Dauphin and the States of France rejeé, ib. the 
war is renewed, ib. but eluded by a defenfive plan 
concerted by the Dauphin, z1g. a peace enfues at 
Bretigni, 221. anconfequence of which, the French 
king is fet at liberty, 221. Edward receives a vifit 
from the fame monarch, ¢22. a new rupture with 
France happens, 228, the ill fuccefs of the military 
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operations, 229. to what a pitch the king is thereby 
incenfed, ib, the mortifications of his declining 
life, 230. and the death of his eldeft fon, ib. his 
own death and character, 231. his pofterity, 232. 
his pretended attachment to his parliament, 233. 
his laws concerning treafon, ib. and how often he 
confirmed the great charter, ib. a laudable claufe 
of one‘of his ftatutes, 234. his behaviour in regard 
to purveyors, ib. Windfor palace is built by him, 
235. his arbitrary government, ib. how, no flave 
to the court of Rome, 236. his wife laws, to curb 
the power of that court, ib. his laity, how con- 
formable to his difpofition in that point, 237. a re- 
view of the then police of the kingdom, ib. this 
reign, how deferving to be ftudied, z40, 


Edward, fon of Richard Duke of York, fucceeds to 


his father’s title to the crown, by his death, ii. 381. 
is proclaimed in London, under the name. of Ed- 
ward IV. 382. his fanguinary temper exemplified, 
385. gives battle to the Lancaftrians at Touton, 
386. routs them, 387. his cruel orders after the 
rout, ib. his title is recognized in parliament, 388. 
his Englifh dominions are invaded by the French, 
390- who are routed at Hexham, 391. his eafy 
and pleafurable life after this vi€tory, 392. marries 
lady Elizabeth Gray, widow of Sir John Gray, of 
Groby, 393. how earl Warwic is thereby difguft- 
ed, 394. he concludes an alliance with the dukes of 
Burgundy and Britanny, 396. an infurreétion in 
Yorkfhire, 397. the infurgents defeat his forces un- 
der Earl Pembroke, ib. they are quieted and difperfed, 
398. he quells another infurrection, 399. marches 
at the head of a great army, to encounter Warwic, 
402. flies from his army into Holland, 403. at his 
return, is received by the Londoners in a friendly 
manner, 406. becomes matter of that city, and of 
the perfon of Henry VI. 407. touts, and flays War- 
wic at the battle of Barnet, 408  difperfes Queen 
Margaret's army at the battle of Tewkfbury, ib. ex- 
tinguifhes the hopes of the Lancaftrian family, 409. 
forms a league with the Duke of Burgundy againft 
France, 410. invades it, 411. makes a truce with 
the French king, 412. political remarks on this 
treaty, 413. he fets Queen Margaret at liber- 
ty, 404. grows jealous of his brother the Duke 
of C.arence, 415. in perfon, accufes him in the 
houfe of peers, 416. and caules him to be executed, 
417. his domettic {chemes, ib. his death and cha- 
racter, 418, the care he took of the future tranquil. 
lity of the ftate, in his laft wInefs, 420. the effects 
of his licentious life on his pofterity, 426. 


-——— Prince of Wales, eldeft fon of Edward III. 


See Wales. 

Prince of Wales, eldeft fon of Edward IV. 
a minor, becomes king by the death of his father, 
ii. 419. exprefies refentment at the oppreflions of 
his relations, 422. is murdered, together with his 
brother, in the Tower, 429. 


——~<-—- Prince, eldeit fon of Henry VIIL. is born, iv. 


238, 


toad 
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218. created Prince of Wales, ib. his acceflion to 
the throne, 237. and fate of the regency appointed 
by the late king, ib. a propofal to chufe a protector, 
is made in the council-of the regency, 288. and 
complied with, 289. and the earl of Hartford is 
chofen proteétor, ib. who is thereon created duke of 
Somerfet, ib. writes to the parliament, defiring lord 
Seymour to be appointed his governor, 312. his 
unwillingnefs to fign a warrant for the execution of a 
heretic, 318. adefign to marry him with a daugh- 
ter of France, 330. his great averfion to popery, 
333. is hardly prevailed on to allow his fifter Mary 
the private exercife of her religion, ib. kept from 
reflection, by a continued feries of amufements, dur- 
ing the trial and execution of his uncle Somerfet, 337. 
brought into great debts, by the rapacity of cour- 
tiers, 341. perfuaded to alter the fucceflion, 342. 
his laft ficknefs, 343. fettles the crown on lady 
Jane Gray, 344. his death and charater, 345. 


Edwin, facceeds Adelfrid, firt king of the Northum- 


brians, i. 29, is converted to the chriftian faith, 30. 
perifhes in battle, ib. his kingdom is divided on his 
death, 31. and his family extinguifhed, ib. 

and Morcar, earls, proclaim Edgar Atheling 
king, i. 165. appear at the head of this rebellion, 
againft William the Conqueror, ib. are left deftitute 
of all fupport, 175. their fate, 185. 


Edwy, fucceffor of Edred, his extraordinary behaviour 


on his coronation day, i. 80. his fubjects revolt, 
81. his death, 82. 


Effingham, Lord Howard, takes on him the command 


of Queen Elizabeth’s navy, iv. 632, in contempt 
of his orders, fails to the coaft of Spain,- 636. re- 
turns in time to oppofe the armada in the channel, 
637. practifes a fuccefsful ftratagem in that engage- 
ment, 638. defeats the Spaniards, 639, com- 
mands as high admiral in the expedition againft 
Cadiz, 664. plunders it, 665. on his return, is 
reated Earl of Nottingham, 666. becomes unpo- 
pu'ar, by difcovering an inclination for peace with 
Spain, 695. 


Egbert, fon of Hadbald, King of Kent, his bloody pre- 


caution to affure the throne to his pofterity, 1. 27. 
how, and by whom deeafted, ib. 

— fon of Woden, acquires the kingdom of Wef- 
fex, i. 40. his other conquefts, 41. unites all the 
heptarchy into one great ftate, called England, 42. 
the nature of this new ftate, 46. the troubles he 


met with, 47. his death, ib. 


Elleuf, marquis of, accompanies Queen Mary from 


France.to Scotland, iv. 443. a remarkable adven- 
ture of his in Scotland, 437, 438. 


Elvanor, heirefs of Poictou, divorced from Lewis VIIth 


of France, i. 260. married to Henry, grandfon of 

Henry J. ib. her weak and difguiting behaviour, 

307. fhe obtains from her hufband the reftitution 

of her hereditary dominions, 321, is entrufted with 

the government of England, by her fon Richard I. 

331. diffuades Prince John from liltening to the 
Va. VI. 
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French king’s advice, 342. by reiterated letters, in- 
tercedes for his interpofal in behalf of her fon Rich- 
ard, then a prifoner in Germany, 346. carries her 
fon’s ranfom to the duke of Auftria, 349. obtains 
a pardon for Prince John, 351. is buried by Ed- 
ward I, ii. 79. 

— daughter of the earl of Provence, is married 
to Henry III. ii. 14. the bad confequences of this 
marriage, 15. her expecition to selieve ‘her huf- 
band, opprefled by rebel barons, is difappointed by 
ftorms, 45. 


Elfrida, daughter of the earl of Devonfhire, her beau- 


ty, i, 86. fhe is married to Ethelwold, king Ed- 
gar’s favourite, 87. after his death, fhe is married 
to the king, 88. her fervants murder Edward the 
martyr, g1. her fon fucceeds him, 92. 


Elgiva, wife of Edwy, an amiable princefs, is hamftrung 


by monks, i. 81. 


Elizabeth, princefs, daughter of Henry VIII. born, iii. 


175. the title of princefs of Wales, is conferred on 


her, ib, fhe is favoured by her father, and his 
4 ~ 


mate, 210.  reftored, by the parliament, to her 
right of fucceffion, 262. favours the addreffes of 
lord Seymour, 312. her right of fucceffion fet afide, 
in favour of lady Jane Gray, 344, joins Queen Mary, 
with fome forces, on her acceflion, 351. becomes 
obnoxious to her, 357. is harfhly treated by her, 
363, 364. feized, by her order, and committed to 
the Tower, 364. difmifled from the Tower, and 
afterwards committed at Woodftock, ib. her pru- 
dent conduét during Queen Mary’s reign, 398. de- 
clines a marriage with the king of Sweden, ib. her 
cautious anfwer, when queftioned about the real pre- 
fence, 399.. her great popularity at- her acceflion, 
iv. 403, 404. her laudable behaviour on her arri- 
val at the Tower, and afterwards at St. James’s, 
404. her gratitude to Philip Il. of Spain, ib. 
reafons for declining a marriage with that monarch, 
405. notifies her acceflion to the Pope, who thereon 
behaves very infolently, ib. her fpirited refentment, 
ib. fhe fettles her council, 406. and reftores the 
proteftant religion, ib, recalls the exiles, and re- 
Jeafes prifoners detained on account of religion, 407. 
makes feveral other regulations in favour of the re- 
formation, ib, her popular behaviour at her coro- 
nation, 408. her title recognized by parliament, ib. 
fhe is declared fupreme head of the church of Eng- 
land, 409. many other high prerogatives, 410, 411. 
her anfwer to the parliament’s addrefs, about chufiog 
a hefband, 411, 412. favours fome of the catholic 
ceremonies, 413. refufe: to grant a toleration, ib. 
her prudence in conclading a peace with France, ib. 
ata. and with Scotland, 414. why difgofted with 
Mary Queen of Scots, 415. is folicited for affiftance 


_by the congregation in Scotland, 425. fends a fleet 


and army to fupport them, 426. refufes the offers 


of France, and concludes a treaty with the congrega- 

tion, ib. fends tranfports to carry the French troops 
} a 
a out 
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out of Scotland, 427. fettles Scotland, and obliges 
to comply with articles favourable to that kingdom, 


2, her defign to intercept her, is difappointed, 
3. her anfwer to Queen Mary’s follicitstion of 
friendfhip, 440, 441. refufes to own Mary’s right 
of facceflion to the crown of England, 442. her 
prudent adminiftration, ib. feveral fuitors maké 
their addrefles to her, 443. to whom fhe gives a 
gentle refufal, ib. her averfion to afcertain the fuc- 
ceflion, ib. 444. her feverity to the earl of Hartford 
and his lady, 444. pardons fome confpirators in fa- 
vour of Queea Mary, 445. is the chief fupport of 
the proteftant intereft-in Europe, 447. folicited to 
aflift the prince of Condé, 449. her motives for 
complying, ib. 450. gets pofleflion of Havre de 
Grace and Dieppe, 450. is feized by the fmall-pox, 
which gives great uneafinefs to the nation, on account 
of the fucceffion, 457. after her recovery folicited 
by the parliament to marry, or fetile the fucceffion, 
ib. and is much puzzled by this requeft, ib. 452. 
and by repeated applications on that head, to which 
fhe always gives an evafive anfwer, ib. 453. her 
prerogative extended by parliament, 453. fhe pub- 
lifhes a manifefto in France, 454. makes an accom- 
modation with France, 456. profefies great friend- 
fhip for Queen Mary, ib. her reafons for declining 
an interview with her, 557. her jealoufy of her, ib. 
propofes lord Robert, earl of Leicefter, for a hufband 
toher, ib. 458. her artful defign inthis, 458. her 
ficklenefs and vanity, difcovered by Sir James Mel- 
vill, 459. approves of lord Darnley’s marriage with 
Queen Mary, and afterwards difapproves of it, 460. 
deals unfairly on that occafion, ib. 461. fecretly 
encourages male-contents againft Queen Mary, and 
publickly difclaims any connection with them, 463. 
her deep diflimulation, 464. her remarkable beha- 
viour, on hearing of the birth of a prince of Scot- 
land, 469, 470. and duplicity on that occafion, 
470. fends commiffioners with prefents to the bap- 
tifm, ib. ftops the proceedings of the parliament 
about the fucceflion, ib. her fpeech to the par- 
liament on that occafion, 471, 472. fhe remon- 
ftrates againft Queen Mary’s marriage with Bothwell, 
479. {eems to compaflionate Mary's misfortunes, 
when.a prifoner, 483. fends an ambaff dor, with 
prudent inftruétions, to mediate between her and her 
fubjeéts, ib, 424. propofes that the young prince 
fhould be fent to England for fafety, ib. detigns to 
affift Queen Mary to make her efcape from Lochle- 
ven, 487. is advifed by Cecil, how to behave to 
her, on her arrival in England, 489, 490. fends 
meflengers, with an excufe, for not accepting a vilit 
from her, 490. interpofes in her favour with the re- 

ent of Scotland, 491. her artful condu& to pro- 
eure the fubmiffion of Queen Mary’s caufe to her, 
and why {0 defirous to gain this point, 492, 493. 
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appoints commiflioners to: hear both fides, 492. the 
complaints. of Mary, and thofe of her enemies, 
are laid before Queen Elizabeth's commiffioners, 493. 
queries propofed:to:her commiflioners, by the earl of 
Murray, regent of Scotland, 495. the conferences 
are transferred to Hampton-court, ib, where an an- 
fwer is made to the earl of Murray’s queries, 496. 
artfully draws from him the letters of correfpondence 
between Queen Mary. and Bothwell, 497. which 
contain inconteftible evidences of Mary’s guilt, ib. 
Elizabeth communicates her fentiments on this fub- 
ject to her privy-council, 500. and to Mary’s com- 
miffioners, 501.  difmiffles Murray, with marks of 
favour, 502, but declines acknowledging him as re- 
gent of Scotland, or the young prince as king of 
Scotland, 503. her artful conduct with Queen 
Mary, in fending her terms of agreement, and de- 
clining thofe propofed by that Queen, ib. fhe de- 
mands of the French court the reftitution of Calais, 
but is obliged to put up with a refufal, 504. ineffec- 
tually renews the negotiations of marriage with the 
arch-duke Charles, ib. fome anecdotes concerning 
her religion, 507. her rigidity in punifhing non- 
conformity, 508. is greatly influenced by Cecil, 
sit. her political condu& tohim, ib. is informed 
by Murray, of Norfolk’s confpiracy, 512. doth not 
yield to Norfolk’s attempt to amufe her, 513. takes 
prudent meafures to fupprefs an infurrection in the 
North, 514. is obliged to diffemble with Queen 
Mary, 516. her perfonal condué and power, com- 
pared with Queen Mary’s, ib. her propofals to the 
ftates of Scotland, and anfwers thereto, ib. 517. 
fhe is cautious not to declare openly againft Queen 
Mary, 517. but continues to diffemble with her, 
518. avd makes her feveral propofals, in order to 
her reftoration, ib. which the neceflity of her affairs 
obliges her to confent to, 519. Elizabeth alfo treats 
with commiffioners, appointed by the Scots parlia- 
ment, ib. the breach is widened between her and 
Mary, by the Pope’s bull of excommunication and 
depofition, then publifhed, 520. which is fuppofed 
to be done in concert with Mary, ib. - the dawnings 
of liberty are fupprefled, by her injunctions to the 
parliament, not to meddle in affairs of ftate, sar. 
is offended with the motion of a member of the houfe 
of commons, relative to religion, and forbids him to 
appear in the houfe afterwards, 522. but takes of 
this prohibition the next day, 524. her jealoufy of 
her prerogative relative to patents, ib. at the end of 
a feffioo, fhe checks by rebukes the feeble efforts 
therein. made towards liberty, 526. and avows 
maxims. of government, afferting an uncontroulable 
power over her pariaments, 527. gives fecret af- 
fiftance to the proteftants in France, 530, the French 
king endeavours to-impofe on her, by the propofal of 
a marriage with the duke of Anjou, 531. which fhe 
encourages, in order to deceive him, 532. motives 
for her diffimulation, ib. careffes the Flemith refu- 
gees, 535. infults the duke of Alva, ib. a {cheme 
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is formed to fubvert her government, 536. it is dif- 
covered, and prevented, 537- fhe hefitates about 
the execution of the duke of Norfolk, till petitioned 
by the houfe of commons, 538. calls Queen Mary 
to account for her conduét, 539. {tops proceedings 
againft her in the houfe of commons, ib. and for- 
bids that houfe to meddle with the ceremonies of the 
church, ib. 540. is impofed on by the French king, 
541. her aftonifhment, and indignation, on hearing 
of the maffacre at Paris, 543. her refolute anfwer 
to the French ambaflador’s account of that tranfac- 
tion, ib, ufes her utmoft endeavours to guard againft 
the treachery of catholics, and diffembles with the 
French king, 544. moderates the zealous refent- 
ment of her fubjeéts againft the French, 545. but 
encourages the Hugonots in France, 547. her aflitt- 
ance is folicited by the Dutch, againft the tyranny 
of the Spaniards, 550. her reafons for refufing to 
accept the proffered fovereignty of thefe provinces, 
ib. ssi. ineffetually intercedes for them with 
Philip of Spain, 551. enters into a treaty with them, 
whereby fhe is engaged, on certain conditions, to 
afift them with men and money, 552. propofes 
for them terms of accommodation with the king of 
Spain, ib. 553. her wife and politic management, 
554+ maintains her authority over the parliament, 
557. by her ambaffador, intercedes in behalf of 
Morton, 559. repulfes a Spanifh invafion of Ire- 
land, 560. patronifes Sir Francis Drake, 561. fum- 
mons a parliament, ib. . obtains of them to pafs di- 
vers laws in her favour, 562. reprimands the houfe 
of commons for appointing a faft of their own autho- 
rity, ib. by what means fle is engaged to hate the 
catholics, 563. fhe refolves, and why, to form a 
confederacy againft the power of Spain, 564. the 
reception the duke of Anjou’s addrefles met with 
from her, 565. an account of the marriage treaty 
propofed between the Queen and theduke, 566. the 
further profecution of this courtfhip, 567. all the 
friends of the Queen remonftrate againft the French 
marriage, 568. whereby fhe is moved to refufe the 
duke’s fuit, 569. exhorts the king of Scotland not 
to refent the earl of Gowrie’s violence, 571. her 
reafons for oppofing Queen Mary’s reftoration, 573. 
her deceitful dealings with that princefs, 574. her 
government is difturbed by confpiracies in England, 
576. which are imputed to the Queen of Scots, §77. 
her parliament's care, and great -kindnels to her, 
ib. the nature of her ecctefiattical commiflions, 579. 
the terms of one more arbitrary than the reft, 580 
her fpeech to the commons, from the throne, rela- 
tive to their petition to the houfe of peers concerning 
religious grievances, 581. fhe grants a new eccle- 
vaf-cal commiffion, ib. a confpiracy againit her life 
is formed, 82. it is detecied, and the confpirators 
pun fhed, 583. another confpiracy is defeated, ib. 
the opinions of her counfellors vpon the application of 
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the proteftants in flolland, 5&5. fhe concludes a 
league with the Dutch, 566 fends them afliftance 
cague with the uich, 50+ ends them aib Ice, 
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headed by the earl of Leicefter, 587. how difoblig- 
ed with the ftates on this occafion, ib. _ fhe invades 
the Spanifh dominions in Amevica, 588. makes’a 
league with the king of Scotland, 591. in what 
light fhe then regarded Mary Queen of Scots, 592. 
the effe&t of the meafures the took with that princefs, 
593- another confpiracy againft Queen Elizabeth, 
594. which is difcovered, 596. Mary Queen of 
Scots affents to this confpiracy, 597. the confpira- 
tors are feized and punifhed with death, 598. the 
treatment fhe gives, on that occafion, to Mary Queen 
of Scots, 599. iffues a commiflion to try her, ib. 
her behaviour, on being informed of Mary’s condem- 
nation, 607. causes the parliament, which fhe fum- 
mons on Queen Mary’s account, to be opened by 
commiflion, 608. how fhe receives the folicitations 
of parliament for Mary's execution, 609. caufes 
Queen Mary to be informed of thefe prefling requefts, 
611. receives a letter from her, 6iz._ which fhe 
never anfwered, ib. the reafons ufed by her cour~ 
tiers, to perfuade her to order Mary for execution, 
615. fhe refolves on Maty’s execution, 616, caufes 
a warrant for the execution to be fecretly drawn 
out, 617. which is fent down to the perfons con- 
cerned, to fee itdone, ib. her behaviour, on hear- 
ing of Mary's execution, 623. how fhe treated, fe- 
cretly, Davifon on that account, 624. becomes fen- 
fible of the danger.of this proceeding, 625. fends 
a fleet under Drake, againft the coafts of Spain, 627. 
makes preparation to oppofe the invincible armada, 
631. her ships and failors, compared with thofe of 
Spain, 632. the prudence and vigour of her conduct 
on this occafion, 633. the means fhe ufed to roufe 
the animolity of the nation againft popery, 634. her 
fpirited appearance, when riding through the lines, 
635. her behaviour, on hearing of the return of the 
Spanifh armada into the ports of Spain, 636. her 
admiral’s behaviour on that occafion, ib. her fleet 
engages the armada in the channel, 637. and de- 
feats it, 639. her ufual injunction renewed every 
fefion to the houfe of commons, 640, her im- 
perious behaviour to that houfe, 641. her fpeech to 
their committee, ib. fhe permits her fubjeéts to fend 
out expeditions againft Spain, 644, oppofes the 
Scots king’s marrage with a princefs of Denmark, 
646. afifls the king of Navarre with money, 648. 
makes him a prefent of more money, after his accef- 
fion to the French throne, 649. continues her fut- 
cours, 650, conc.ades a new treaty with him, and 
fends him three theufand men, 651. and notwith- 
ftanding former difappointments, {o-ms ano:her treaty 
with him, 652. the feccefs of divers adventurers, 
inft Spain, 653. her anfwer 
houfe of commons, foliciting 


patrocifed by her, 
to the fpeaker of the 
as ufaal for the privideges of the houfe, 654. fhe 
jer confinement, for propofing 


ng the fucceffion of the crown, 


puts three members t 
to offer a bill for entail 


ib. mortifies the houfe farther, 055. and points 
out to them the only bufinefs that they are to také 
d 2 under 
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under their confideration, ib. makes them obey 
her, 656. and alfo to grant larger fupplies, 657. 
her afiuming harangue on that occafion, ib. makes 
a new league with the French king, after his apo- 
ftacy, 659. her advice to the Scots king, upon the 
difcovery of the plot of the three catholic lords againft 
him, 659. how fhe regarded that prince, 660. a 
confpiracy againft her, how difappointed and ayeng- 
ed, 661. powerfully affifts the French king againft 
the catholic league, ib. becomes more fparing in 
his caufe, 662. enters into a treaty with the ftates 
of Holland, ib. encourages naval expeditions a- 
gainft the Spanifh dominions in America, 664. and 
againft Spain, ib. her fleet takes and plunders Cadiz, 
665. creates lord Effingham, commander in chief 
in that expedition, earl.of Nottingham, ib. grants 
to the earl of Effex the chief command of an expe- 
dition againft Spain, 667. creates him earl-marfhal 
of England, 668. fummons a parliament, ib. her 
{peech to the parliament,. delivered by the Jord- 
keeper, 669.. her anfwer to the application of the 
houfe of commons, about monopolies, 670. her 
remonftrance to the French king, againft a peace with 
Spain, ib. her behaviour on that occafion, 671. 
fhe liftens to Effex’s councils, 672. falls out with 
him, 673. reinftates him in her favour, 675. makes 
a new treaty with the Dutch, ib. . appoints the earl 
of Effex, lord governor of Ireland, 682. levies for 
him a numerous army, ib. is greatly difgufted on 
hearing of his frivolous enterprifes, 684. informs 
him of her diffatisfaction, 685. at firft, receives 
him gracioufly, 686. but orders him to be confined 
to his chamber, and examined by the council, ib, 
her behaviour to that nobleman under ficknefs, 687. 
and afterwards, on his recovery, ib. appoints lord 
Mountjoy deputy of Ireland, 688. what contributed 
to keep up her anger againft Effex, ib. fhe caufes 
him to be again examined by the privy-council, 689. 
orders Bacon to draw up an account of Effex’s exa- 
mination, 690. her behaviour on hearing this nar- 
trative read, 691. her foft anfwer to Effex’s fubmif- 
five meffage, ib. her rough anfwer to Effex’s requett, 
relative to a renewal of his monopoly patent of {weet 
wines, 692. its effet on that nobleman, ib. her 
remarkable jealoufy about her beauty and perfon, 
693. breaks off a negotiation with Spain, 00 ac- 
count of a difpute about a point of ceremony, 695. 
what means fhe ufes to difcover, if Effex is pro- 
jecting an infurrection, 696. gets information of 
Effex’s defigns, 697. behaves with great tranquil- 
lity during the infurrection, 698. orders Effex and 
Southampton to be tried by their peers, ib. her in- 
conitant refolutions about Effex’s fate, terminate 
inher confent to his execution, 700. caufes fome | 
of his affociares to be alfo executed, and pardons the 
reft, 701. is defirous of a perfonal interview with 
the French king, 702. her political fentiments, 
with refpect to the fyftem of Europe, 703. the 
fchemes of her courtiers, with tefpeét to Ireland, ib. 
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her juft refolutions on that head, 7o4. the expedi- 
ents fhe made ufe of to raife money for fupprefling 
Trith infurre€tions, are productive of various grievan- 
ces, 706. the topics infifted on, for fupport of thefe 
meafures, in the honfe, 707. promifes to cancel the 
moft grievous monopoly patents, 708. her beha- 
viour to the commons, when thanking her for her 
goodne!s, in making this condefcending promife, 
711. her fleet takes, and brings home, a Spanith 
Curacao fhip, 712. fhe grows melancholy, ib, 
the fuppofed caufe of her uneafinefs, 713. her death 
and charaéter, 714. her minifters and warriors, 
715. her fame, how eftimated, ib. © the ftate of 
government during her reign, 716. the antient and 
eftablifhed inftruments of power, 717. the then ftate 
of the martial law, 718. what the government of 
England then refembled, 721. her arbitrary power, 
and endlefs inventions to itrip her people of money, 
722. her proclamations, and embargoes, how ufed 
by her, 723. extravagant aéts. of arbitrary power, 
724. how fedition was then punifhed, 725. her 
moit abfolute authority, how believed and fubmitted 
to, 726. the fad ftate of morals in her reign, 727. 
her ceconomy, 728. an account of the payments fhe 
made, and the debts due to her, 729. her ordinary 
revenue, 730. how fhe fhook off dependance on fo- 
reigners, and foreign loans, 731. how fhe encour- 
aged commerce and navigation, ib. her dealings 
with Mufcovy and Turky, 732. with the Hanfe 
towns, Genoa, and Venice, 733. the magnificence 
and hofpitality of her nobility, 735. the reftraints 
fhe laid on. luxury, 736. her own praétice in that 
refpedt, ib. her character as an author, 738. what 
regard fhe paid to learned men, ib. 

Elizabeth, princefs, daughter of James I. married to 
Frederic, Elector Palatine of the Rhine, v. 43. See 
Frederick, EleQtor Palatine of the Rhine. 

Eliot, Sir John, imprifoned and releafed, and why, v. 
148. his behaviour in the houfe, 186. again im- 
prifoned, 187, dies in prifon, 188. how refented 
by the nation, ib. 

Embargoes, how ufed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
iv. 723. 

Emma, filter of duke Richard of Normandy, is married 
to king Ethelred, i. 96. becomes a widow by his 
death, 104. is married to his fucceffor, Canute the 
Great, 107. after his death, lives at Winchefter, 
110, flies with her fon Henry into Normandy, 
111. 

Empfon, minifter of Henry VII. feconds that prince’s 
avaritious difpofition, ili. §4. his charaéter, sx. 
and tyrannical proceedings, ib, is imprifoned on 
the acceflion of Henry VIII. 71. his fhrewd apolo» 
gy, ib. falls a facrifice to popular refentment, 72. 

England, (and Englifhmen) ereéted into a kingdom, i. 

2. its nature, 46. firft invafions of Danes there, 
47- they, for the firft time, take up their winter 
quarters there, 49. diftrefled by them, 52. its 
ftate at Alfred’s acceflion, 67. infefted by wolves, 

88. 
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88. a maffacre of Danes there, 99. fhip-money, 
firft levied there, 101. military tenures, firft fet up 
there, ib. the moft antient ftate of its church, 133. 
the flate of its towns before the Norman conquett, 
149. a great confternation there,.164. its nobility 
accept William duke of Normandy, for king of Eng- 
land, 166. difcontents there, 171. infurrections 
there, 172. they are quelled, 174. new infurrec- 
tions there, 176. they grow general, 177. are 
quelled, 178. the feudal law is introduced there, 
180. the Pope’s authority introduced there, 181. 
his legate there, for the firft time, 182. no fury of 
crufades there, 213. its ftate at the beginning of 
Henry I’s reign, 234. its great men obtain the pri- 
vilege of building fortrefles, 251. the confequence 
of this licence, 254. its extraordinary fufferings in 
the reign of Stephen, 261. its ftate, at the time of 
the acceflion of Henry II. the then authority of 
its monarch, 264. the then ftate of the civil and 
ecclefiaftic authority, 275. the difpute between 
Henry II. and Becket begins there, 276. Becket’s 
aflafination there, 294. heretics, firft punifhed 
there, 298. an account of its feudal government, 
402. the authority of the king and barons there, 
ib. the power of the latter in their courts, 403. 
their power over. their vaffals, ib. in imitation of 
what country, and by what means, the Englifh were 
emboldened to require an independance on their fo- 
vereign, 409. and after what model the privileges 
of the peers, and liberty of the commons were form- 
ed, 410. the fituation of England, when the provi- 
fions of Oxford took place there, ii, 35- its man- 
ners then, 58. entails introduced there, 123. a 
famine there, 151. its nobility affect the French 
language, 173+ a plague there, 207. its ftate, 
when Edward IIIs died, 244. the weaknefs of its 
laws then, 2$1. the then ftate of its affairs in France, 
ib. an infurrection of the common people there, 
245. their extraordinary numbers, headed by Ty- 
ler and Straw, 246. fuppreffed, 247. firft impeach- 
ment of a chancellor in England, 250. firft im- 
peachment by the commons, ib. the houfe of com- 
mons firft appears to be of weight in the conttitution, 
252. expulfion and execution of the minifters of 


Richard II. 254. a general infurreétion there, 267 


the depofition of king Richard If. 268, 269, 270, 
the acceflion of Henry 1V. being the 


27%, 272: in| 
firft of the Lanca 282. an infurrec- 
: : ; ; e : 

tion of nobles aga him, 283. _fupprefied, 284. 
an infurrection 33,286. Northumberland’s 


3g. the prince of Scotland, 
the Lollards there, 300. its 
Jared heir of the monarchy of 
France, 315. 2 eftor, during a minority, chofen, 
ao2. Cade’s infurreGion, 366, 367. the throne is 
‘efored. to the family of York, in the perfon of Ed- 
ward 1V. 382. Henry VI. efcapes into Scotland, 
his return, defeat, and imprifonment, 391, 
an infurreétion in Yorkfhire; 396, 397. an- 


yebellion, 297, 
a prifoner there, 2¢ 
king, Henry-V. de 
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other rebellion againft Edward IV. 399. his expul- 
fion, 403. his return, 406, a protector chofen by 
the privy-council, 423. the murder of Edward V. 
and his brother, 428. difcontents of the people of 
England, iii, 11. Lambert Simnel’s invafion, 16. 
a truce for feven years with Scotland, 19. war with 
France, 32. concluded by a peace, 33. Perkin 
Warbec, declared for by many of the nobility, 36. 
that impofture detected, 37. _ his infurrection finally 
fupprefied, 50. England is greatly oppreffed by 
Henry VII. 55. the ftate of commerce in his time, 
63, 64. it is greatly devoted to the church of Rome, 
8c. its ecclefiaftical {tate confidered, 116. the be- 
ginning of the reformation there, 120. difcontents 
increafe, on account of Henry VII. his exactions, 
139. the progrefs of the reformation there, 163, 
170, 186. a final breach between England and 
Rome, 177. union with Wales commenced, 180. 
the then religious principles of England, 183. in- 
terdi€ted by the Pope, 193. the union with Wales 
compleated, 200. difconients of the people, on ac- 
count of the abolition of monafteries, 214. how pa- 
cified, 217. an infurrection on account of religion, 
243. the Englifh are entirely enflaved by Henry 
VIII, 279. have little foreign commerce at this 
time, 283. and their artificers are greatly excelled 
by foreigners, ib. the country is depopulated by 
inclofures, 285. learning is there encouraged, 286. 
the reformation is compleated, 291. the kingdom is 
diftragted, by the oppofite opinions of their preachers, 
307. difcontents increafe, on account of the fuppref 
fion of monks, and other religious orders, 319. 
infurre@tions in feveral places, 321. the fucceffion 
to the throne is altered, 342. the catholic religion 
reftored, 353. a violent perfecution of the reformed 
in England, 377. fubmiflion of England to the 
Pope, renewed, 383. fuffer greatly by Queen 
Mary’s extortions, 385, the commencement of 
their trade with Mufcovy, 402. their great joy on 
the acceflion of Queen Elizabeth, 403, 404. the re- 
formed religion is reftored, 406. the fupremacy of 
the church, annexed to the crown, 409. the nomi- 
nation of bifhops, given to the crown, 410; -the 
Englifh church is attended by thofe of the Romifh 
communion, 413. 1e there, 456. Mary 
Queen of Scots, talk there, 488. conferen- 
ces about Mary there, 492, 493» 494) 495, 496, 
497, 498,.499, 500 501, 502, 503. puritans 
there, 505. frit confpiracy of the duke of Norfolk, 
509.  infurrections in the north, againft Queen 
tabeth, 513, $14, 515. Norfolk’s fecond conf 
cy, 536. §37> 538. Si Francis-Drake’s expedi 
560, 561. a coafpiracy if i 


Elizabeth, 582. Babington’s conipire ae 
the trial of Mary Queen of Scots there, hex 
execution there, ¢ preparations in England. to 


repel the Spanith a, 631. now in the-channe}, 
637. itis defeated, 639. the ft e 


es : ae 
authority in England, 647. what the Eng 
ment 
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ment then refembled, 721. the fize, and number 
of the Englith navy, 733. its able-bodied men, 734. 
armed, and militia, ib. its antieat ftate, v. 72. its 
ftate in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, compared with 
its prefent ftate, 74. its ftate at the end of the reign 
of James I, 168. arminianifm there, 184. great 
difcontents there, 237. the Scots invafion, 240. a 
great council of peers there, 242. the long, or 
rump parliament, meets there, 245. the Irifh rebel- 
lion, 287. preparations for a civil war, 325. which 
commences, 329. the nation, how then divided, ib. 
330. military operations commence, 336. Laud’s 
execution there, 386, 387, 388. the king’s party 
is finally difperfed, 404. prefbytery is fet up there, 
408. the King’s trial and execution there, 455, 
456, 457. the ftate of England, at the com- 
mencement of the commonwealth, vi. 1. the pro- 
tectorate of Oliver Cromwell commences there, 53. 
confpiracies againfthim, 86. the ramp reftored, 97. 
confpiracies, 98. infurreétions, 99. anarchy, 100, 
10z. the reftoration, 116. its ftate then, 118. its 
commerce, how confiderable then, 123. _ptelacy re- 
ftored, 137. the prefbyterian clergy ejected, 152. 
the five mile a&t, 167. the Coventry act, 207. in- 
dulgence there, granted by royal authority, 211. re- 
called, 229. the marriage of the prince of Orange 
with the princefs Mary, the king’s niece, 257. God- 
frey’s murder, 282. a general confternation there, 
233. the trials, and executions of the Jefuits, 306. 
the great power of the crown of England, 351. the 
Ryhoufe plot there, 354. the then temper of bench 
and juries, 364, the acceflion of king James II. 373. 
Monmouth’s invafion, 38c. fix prelates confined, 
407. the landing of the prince of Orange, 424. 
a general commotion there, ib, the fettlement of 
the crown on the prince and princefs of Orange, or 
the revolution, 440. the then ftate of manners, arts, 
and fciences in England, 441. the king’s revenues 
at that time, 445. and amount of the national debt, 
ib. ftate of the Englifh militia, from the reftoration 
to the revolution, ib. 446, of the army, during the 
forefaid period, 446. of its navy, ib. its com- 
merce and riches, ib. 447. its burrows, 447. its 
people, ib. its factions, 448. its learned men, and 
learning, 44.9, 459 451, 452. 

Entails, fit introduced into England, ii. 123. a law 
made, empowering the nobility to break them, ili. 63. 

Epifcopacy, abolithed in Scotland, v. 224. grows odi- 
ous in England, 237. abolifhed there, 383. re- 
ftored in England, vi. 137. ia Scotland, 141. 

Epifcopal habit, and ceremonies, rejected by the puri- 
tans, iv. 505, 506. 

Ercombert, youngeft fon of Eadbald, his fhort reign, i. 
27. and death, ib. 

Eremfroy, the Pope’s legate, calls a national council, i. 
182. it proceedings, ib. 

Erne river, battle of, ii. 164. 

Efex, kingdom of, formed, i. 36. fubdued by Egbert, 
founder of the Englifh monarchy, ib. 
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Effex, earl of, his character, iv. 644.  fteals from Eng- 


land, and joins adventurers againft Spain, ib. com- 
mands the land forces in an expedition againft it, 
664. his immoderate joy, at the refolution of a 
court-martial, to attack the fhips in the harbour of 
Cadiz, how checked, 665. the reception his propo- 
fal met with, 666. his challenge to Lord Effing- 
ham, ib. appointed to command the land forces, 
and fleet, in another expedition againft Spain, 667. 
intercepts three Spanifh fhips, 668. is created earl- 
marfhal of England, ib. is fent over to Ireland, in 
quality of lord governor, at the head of a numerous 
army, 682, his indifcretion there, 683. his capi- 
tal error, ib. an account of his expedition againft 
Munfter, 684. into Ulfter, 685. where a truce is 
made with the rebels, ib. his precipitate appearance 
before the Queen, and how received, 686. his con- 
finement, and examination before the council, ib. 
the Queen’s behaviour to him during his ficknefs, 
and on his recovery, 687. the reception his letter 
and prefents met with, ib. the chief confolation he 
then enjoyed, 688, his apology before the council, 
689. his fentence there, 690. a narrative of his 
cafe is drawn up by Bacon, ib. and read to the 
Queen, 691. his fecond letter to the Queen, ib, 
her rigour, makes him throw off every appearance of 
duty and refpect, 692. he indulges himfelf in far- 
cafms on her perfon and mind, 693. his pretenfions 
to the fucceflion, how founded, 694. his corref- 
pondence with the king of Scotland, relative to his 
fucceflion to the crown, ib. his impatient ardour to 
get James declared fucceffor, 695. his enemies be- 
come unpopular, ib. he enters upon rebellious mea- 
fures, 696, is faummoned before the council, ib. 
leaves the deputies, fent to him by the queen, in con- 
finement in his houfe, 697. an account of his tranf- 
ations in the ftreets, and till his return to his own 
houfe, 698. his trial, ib. condemnation, 699. pe- 
nitence, ib. execution, 700. 

Countefs, her averfion to her hufband, v. 46. 
is divorced, 47. marries the earl of Somerfet. See 
Somerfet. 

Earl, reftored to his blood, v. 45. married 
to lady Frances Howard, 46. divorced from her, 


another, made general of the parliament’s army, 
v. 332. mutters it, 333- his inftructions; 336. 
commands at Edgehill, 337. returns to London 
with the army, 338. its firength at that time, 339. 
befieges Reading, 340. takes it, 341. remains on 
the defenfive, 345. retreats nearer London, 347. 
relieves Glocefter, 353. commands at the firft battle 
of Newbury, 354. his anfwer to a letter from the 
King, Prince, and Duke of York, 366. efcapes 
from his furrounded army, 373. adheres to the 
prefbyterians, 376. refigns his command, 380. is 
fucceeded by Fairfax. See Fairfax. 

Earl, made lord high treafurer, 300. refign’, 
313. argues for the exclufion bill, 325. engages in 
Monmonuth’s 
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Monmoath’s confpiracy, 354. is apprehended, and 
committed to the tower, 356. his extraordinary 
death, 363. * 

Effates, Convention of, fammoned in Scotland,! iv. 516. 
their proceedings, 517. See: Convention of eftates. 
Ethelbald and Ethelbert, joint Kings-on the Anglo-Saxon 

throne, their fhort reign, i, 51. 

Evhelbert {acceeds: E{cusiin the kingdom of Kent, i. 20. 
his bad fuccefs in war in the beginning of his reign, 
ib. his after good faccefs againft Ceaulin King of 
Weflex, 21. his marriage with a Chriftian princefs, 
daughter of the King of Paris, 22.  ftipulations 
made on that occafion, ib, becomes a Chriftian, 24. 
at his death leaves his kingdom to his fon Eadba'd, 
26. his excellent laws, ib. 

lat King of Eaft-Anglia, 33. his death, ib. 

Ethelburga, Queen of the Northumbrians, her piety, 
i, 30% 

Etbolred. brother and fuccefior of Edward the Martyr, 
comes to the Englifh throne, i. 92. is difturbed by 
Danifh invations, 93. more invafions, gq. more 
ftill, gs. marries a Danifh princefs, fifter of Robert 
duke of Normandy, 96. his kingdom is invaded 
by Sweyn, a Dane, 100. he buys off the invafion, 
ror. his kingdom fuffers intolerably by a Danith 
invafion, 102. he flies into Normandy with his 
Queen and two fons, ib. refumes the’ government, 
103. is tormented with another Danifh invafion, ib. 
dies, 104. 

Ethelavolph, {ucceffor of Egbert on the Anglo-Saxon 
throne, gives to his eldeft fon a part of his domini- 
ons, i. 48. is difturbed by Danifh invafions, ib. 
goes a pilgrimage to Rome, 49. divides his domi- 
nions with his younger fons, 50. by his will divides 
England between them, 51. 

Ethered, faccefior of the joint Kings, is oppofed by 
Danes, 52. killed by them, 53. 

Eugenius Ul. pontiff of Rome, confers the legatine au- 
thority on Theobald, archbifhop of Canterbury, i. 
258. convokes a fynod at Rheims, 259. lays King 
Stephen’s party under an interdiét, ib, : 

Europe, its ftate m the reign of Charlemagne, i. 46. 
its {tate at the time of the firft crufade, 211. at the 
acceffion of Henry I]. 262. the kind: of governe 
ment that prevailed in it towards the end of that 
reign, 308. artillery, great, firft vfed therein, Ii. 
196. a peftilence there,: 20°. it is diftrafed by 
Clementines and Urbanifts, 280, its antient ftate 
with refpeé&t to perfonal liberty, 443. the ftate of 
Europe in the reign of Henry VIL. iii, 19. the ftate 
of Europe’s ecclefiaftical ftate before the reformation, 

116. the reformation begins there, 120. how con- 
neéted in 1522, ili. 125. furious infurreGtions of ana- 
baptilts there, 184. the ftate of Europe at the time 
of Queen Elizabeth’s acceffion, iv. 445. maflacre’ 
of hugonots there, 542, the invincible armada there, 
631. the ftate of Europe in 1589, 647. its itate at 
the acceflion of JamesI. v. 4. at the commience- 
ment of the civil war, or grand rebellion in England, 
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331. in 1655, vi. 62. in 658, 84, at the end 
of the reign of Charles I]. 367. 
Evers, Sir Ralph, his progrefs with an Englifh army in 


Scotland, iii. 266, his: reward for thefe fervices,, 


267. is killed in battle againft the Seots, ib. 

Ewvefbam, battle of, ii. 49. a compleat vidtory over 
the rebel barons is there obtained, 50. 

Excife'on beer, firft granted, v. 365. 

Exchange, Royal; when, by whom, and at whofe charges 
built, iv. 7355. 

Exchecquer, grievances there, a bill brought into the: 
houfe: of commons to remedy them, iv. 641. —fhut,. 
vi. 21. money of merchants depofited there is 
feized, ib. 

Exeter, Courtney marquis of, fotms a confpiracy againft: 
Henry VIII. iii. 225. is tried and executed, ib. 
Exclufion bill brought into the houfe of commons, vi. 
302. renewed there, 320. arguments for and 
againft it, 321. paffled in the houfe of commons, 

324. rejected in the houfe of lords, ib. 


F. 


AIRFAX, an author, his charaéter, v. 130 

Sir Thomas, fignalizes his courage in the: 
parliament’s army, v. 355. fucceeds Effex in the chief 
command of that army, 38. his finefle to fave Oliver 
Cromwel from the effect of the felf-denying ordinance, 
ib. his chara&ter, 381. is entirely governed by Crom- 
wel, ib. new models the army, 396. routs the royal 
army atNafeby, 400. his gallant behaviour there, ib: 
conquers the Weft, 402. tho” depofed by’ the army 
continues a nominal yeneral, 421. appointed one of 
the King’s judges, and abfents himfelf from the trial, 
4g2. _refigns his nominal command, vi. 23. is 
{ucceeded by Oliver Cromwel. See Cromewel, Olivers 

Faltirk, battle of, ii. 114. 

Falkland, Vifcount, his charaéter, v. 323. writes the 
King’s memorials againft. the parliament, 324. is: 
flain in the battle of Newbury, 354. a fhort diary 
of his life, ib. 355. 

Feaukes de Breaute, a rebel, his punifhment, ii. & 

Feefarm rents, the King is empowered by the parliament: 
to fell them, vi.. 196. 

Felonies, how furprifingly frequent in Queen Elizabeth’s: 
reign, iv. 727. 

Felt:m, John, condemned and executed’ for affixing om 
the gates of the bifhop of London’s palace the 
Pope’s bull againft Queen Elizabeth, iv. 520. 

murders Buckingham, v. 177. taken and! 
examined, 178. the judges refufe to put him tothe 
qveftion in order to extort from him a difcovery of his 
accomplices, ib. 

Fénelon, the French ambaffador in England, is ordered 
to mifreprefent the maflacre at Paris, iv. 542. is: 
afhamed of that barbarous tranfaCtion, ib. how an- 
{wered by Queen Elizabeth, 543; 

Fenwie, his trial, vi. 306.. 


Ferdinand, 
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Ferdinand, King of Arragon, his character, iii. 53. 
gives his daughter in marriage to Arthur prince of 
Wales, ib. becomes very unpopular in Caftile, 57. 
and forced to refign it to the archduke, ib. is reftor- 
ed, after the death of that prince, tohis throne, 57. 
his deceitful dealings with Henry VIII. his fon-in- 
law, 79. - his death, 104. 

brother of Charles V. emperor of Germany, 

is by his intereft made King of the Romans, iii. 187. 

defired by his brother, bu: refufes to refign, ib. and 

the Pope refufes to crown him, ib. 

II, Emperor of Germany. See Germany. 

Feverfham, earl, general of the Englith forces, defeats 
Monmouth at Sedgemoor, vi. 382. his cruelties after 
the battle, 384. 

Fiefs and feudal lands, their original nature, and how 
changed, i. 399. the attachment of their poffeflors 
to their chieftaits fupreme and intermediate accounted 
for, 400. 

Finances, their ftate in the reign of JamesI. v. 117. 
between the refloration and revolution, vi. 444. 

Finch, lord. keeper, his character, v. 248. he flies, ib. 
is impeached in his abfence, 249. 

Fines, arbitrary and exorbitant, firft levied and complain- 
ed of, ii. 235. 

Firft-fruits in Engand granted to the Pope, iv. 124. 

Fiber, bifhop of Rochefter, gives offence by a {peech 
in favour of theclergy, iii. 163. refufes to take the 
oath concerning the fucceflion, 179. is indicted and 
committed to the tower, 180. favours the impofture 
of the maid of Kent, 190, 191. is cruelly ufed in 
his confinement, 192. . created a cardinal by the 
Pope, ib. beheaded for denying the King’s fu- 
premacy,' ib. his fpeech in favour of monaitteries, 
2ish< 

Fitz-Allan, archbifhop of Canterbury, goes on a mef- 
fage to the King, 11. 253. excommunicates the op- 
ponents of Glocefter’s faction, 266. is condemned 
in parliament, 262. and banifhed the kirgdom, 
ib. 

Fitz-Gerald and Fitz-Stephen, Englifhmen of great 
power, engageto affift the King of Leinfter, now an 
exile inEngland, ii. 301. arrive in Ireland, and form 
a force which nothing there can withftand, 302. 
Overturn it, 303. the King goes over tothem with 
a greater force, ib. See Henry. 

——§— Harris, his cafe, vi. 332. 
by the houfe: of commons, 334. tried by the com- 
mon law, and condemned, 335. executed, 336. 

Ofbert, a popular lawyer in London, his 

atrocious behaviour, ii. 355. punifhed, ib. 

Richard Thomas, mayor of London, his 
charaéter and condué during his mayoralty, ii. 38. 
illegally prolongs his authority, 4o. his behaviour 
on hearing the event of the battle of Evefham, 50. 
his punifhment, 52. 

Flambard, bifhop of Durham, depofed by Henry I. and 
committed to prifon, i. 225. 

Flammoc, ‘Thomas, heads an infurreétion, iii. 45. 


he is impeached 


his 
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party is defeated, 47. he 
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is taken and executed, 


Flanders and Flemings—Baldwin, earl of, kindly receives 
Totti, elder brother of Harold, i. 127. encourages 
the Norman invafion, 132. -proteéts William, ne- 
phew of Henry I. 238. is flain, ib. 

Charles is aflaffinated, i. 242, and his domini- 

ons are given to William, nephew of Henry I. ib. 

Philip, commences hoftilities againft Henry 

II. i, 309. the progrefs of his arms, ib. it is agree 

to refign into his hands Kent, with Dover and all its 

fortreffes, ib. interpofes his good ‘offices towards 

a reconciliation between Henry II, and his chil- 

dren, 324. 

— Guy, makes a treaty with England againit 
France, ii. 98. his country is made the theatre of 
war between the Englifli and French Kings, 106: 
he is deferted by his Englifh ally, 107. a rebellion 
there, 172... fomented by Edward III. ib. who 
lands there at the head of a large army, 173. - where 
his army is difbanded, 175. the rebel Flemings with 
their fhips reinforce the Englith during a fea-fight 
with France, 177. lay fiege to St. Omer, ib. are 
routed by a fally of the garrifon, and never after ap- 
pear in the field, 178. this country becomes the 
property of John duke of Burgundy, in right of his 
mother, 303. a duchefs dowager of which family, 
named Margaret, lives there, il, 15. and acquires 
great authority over the Flemings, ib. by a marriage 
of an heirefs of the houfe of Burgundy, this country be- 
comes the property of the fon of Maximilian, King 
of the Romans, a prince of the houle of Auftria, 19. 
Perkin Warbeck is avowed by the abovementioned 
Margaret, 35. it becomes the expected property of 
Charles, prince of Spain, 104, where that prince 
fettles every thing in peace, 105. a Flemifh army, 
in conjunétion with the Englifh, invade France, 107. 
Flanders is the only country in Europe where com- 
merce and indultry flourifh, 135- and the Flemings 
the only people with whom England trades, 283. 
their artificers greatly furpa{s the Englifh, ib. the ex- 
traordinary great number of their artizans in Lon- 
don and other cities of England, 284, — the refor- 
mation principles begin to prevail there, 532. the 
Flemings are greatly alarmed at the arbitrary. pro- 
ceedings of Philip of Spain, now their fovereign, 
533- violently perfecuted by the duke of Alva, 
534, 535. many of them fly to England, where 
they are proteéted by Queen Elizabeth, 535, and 
introduce feveral ufeful manufactures into the kine- 
dom, ib. fome of its provinces revolt, and unite 
for mutual defence, 549. fend an embafly to Lon- 
don, proffering to Queen Elizabeth the fovereignty 
of their provinces, 550. See United provinces. 

Fleetwood, his fpeech in the houfe of commons, conr- 
cerning the Queen’s prerogative, iv. 523. another 
fpeech, 524 

Colonel, is made governor of Ireland, vi, 

his advice to the protector, 81. eftranges him- 

felf 
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felf from him, 87. renounces all claim to the pro- 
teétorfhip, 94. becomes head of the republican 
party, 95- . 

Flouden, battle of, iii. 92. 

Folkland, what, i. 162. 

Fontarabia, a fruitlefs expedition of the Englifh to it, 
iii. 79. 

Forbifber, Sir Martin, his voyage, in conne€tion with 
Sir Walter Raleigh, iv. 724. his fruitiefs voyage for 
the north-weft paffage, 731. 

Forref, a friar, burnt a zealous preacher of the refor- 
mation, ili. 244. is condemned, and burnt, ib. 
Forrefis, difafforefted by the king, ii. 4. by act of par- 

‘Jiament, 104. extended, 235. 

Fortreffes, firft built in England, i. 251. their number 
there, in the reign of H. IL. ii. 10. 

Fotheringhay Caftle, Mary Queen of Scots there tried, 
iv. 601. condemned, 607. and executed, 622. 
Fox, Richard, a clergyman, his character, iii. g. en- 
trufted by Henry VII. with all his fecrets, ib. his 
preferments, 10. his condu& on the acceflion of 
Henry VIII. 70. recommended to the king by 

Wolfey, and by whom he is fupplanted, 15. 

——— Edward, fent by Henry VIII. to treat withthe 
pope concerning his divorce, iii, 1555 

we John, his hiftory, vi. 119. 

France, invaded by Normans, i. 97. its king Charles 
grants them Nieuftria, 98. the French language be- 
comés fafhionable in the court of England, 116. is 
divided, and fub-divided, into fmall principalities, 
131. their king Philip is a minor at the time of 
the Norman invafion, 132. obtains of the conque- 
ror terms of peace for Ralph de Guader a nor- 
man rebel, 190. a furious eagerne!s after crufades 
prevails there, 212. the French king, Philip the 
Grofs, his tranfa@tions with Henry I. 238. the me- 
thods he took to make Henry I. uneafy, ib. makes 
war with England, 239. accommodates his diffe- 
rences with Henry, ib. bat ftill protects his ne- 
phew, the fon of Robert, 241. puts him in poffe- 
fion of Flanders, 242. the French king, Lewis the 
VIIth, or the younger, betroths his fitter Conftantia, 
to the eldeft fon of Stephen, king of England, 250. 
divorces Eleanor, heirefs of Poi€tov, 260. its ftate, 
at the time of the acceflion of Hugh Capet, 263. 
the antient fate of its armies, ib. the policy of its 
king above-named, 26, he affiances the princefs 
Margaret, an infant in her cradle, to Henry, fon of 

Henry I. 267. his partiality, 268. the marriage 
of the young prince and prince.s, is folemnized, by 
order of king Henry Uf. 269. the French king 
makes war with England, ib. invices Becket to fix 
his retreat at Soiffons. 285. protects a vaflal of the 
dachy of Guyenne againft Heory I. 288. is prefent 
at a conference between Henry and Becket, 289. 
an anecdote, relative to one of thefe conferences, 
2go. the French king demands fatisfa€tion, on ac- 
count of his daughter not being anointed along with 
young Henry her hufband, 291. exhorts the pope 
Vou2-Vis 
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to pronounce the moft dreadful fentence of excom- 
munication againft Henry, 296. _inftils difloyal prin- 
ciples into his fon in law, 307. engages his vaflals, 
by an oath, to adhere to his ion in law, 309, raifes 
a great army in his favour, ib. which is defeated, 
310. a conference between the two contending 
monarchs is abortive, 311. the French king invades 
Normandy, 314. his deceit there, is fruftrated, ib. 
peace takes place between France and England, 315. 
the French king’s fuperftition and unhealthy flate, 319. 
his fon Philip afflumes the government, ib. is baulk’d 
with refpect to the wardfhip of Brittany, claimed by 
him, 321. engages in a crufade, in conjunéion 
with the king of England, 322. impofes a tax on 
his fubje€&ts for that purpofe, ib, his deceitfel con- 
cucét towards Henry Il. 322. his fuccefs in war 
againft Henry II. 324. makes peace with him, 325. 
the number of his troops engaged in the crufades 335. 
his agreement with Richard 1. king of England, ib. 
both are obliged to fhelter themfelves in Meffina at 
once, 336, their quarrels there are in fome mea- 
fure compofed, 337. his arrival, and firft tranfactions 
in Paleftine, 33c. his fuccefs there, 340, leaves 
Paleft ne, ib. the regueft he makes to the Pope, 
on his way home, 341. his attempts to difturb the 
peace of Richard’s dominions during his abfence, 
342. his behaviour on Conrade’s being affaflinated, 
343. on hearing of the king of England’s imprifon- 
ment, 346. is repulfed in his attempt on Rouen, 
347. but corrupts prince John, ib. his ambaffa- 
dors, in vain, accufe Richard of England, to the 
dyet of Ratifbon, 348. his Jetter to prince John, on 
hearing that the king of England was fet at liberty, 
350. the tranfactions of a fhort war between him and 
England, 352. after fome fruitlefs efforts to difturb 
John, now king of England, 357. the French king 
makes peace with him, 358. renews the war, 360. ad- 
judges John to have forfeited all his fiefs and feignories 
in France, 362. defeats.his army at Alengon, 363- 
in contempt of the pope’s injunétion, lays fiege to 
Chateau Galliard, 364. takes it, 365. the king- 
dom of England is profrered to him by the pope, 376. 
he colleéts a great army and fleet to take pofleflion of 
it, ib. is enraged at the agreement between the pope 
and king John, but defifts from his ¢ ndertaking, 3796 
on an application from the difcontented barons in 
England, fends his eldeft fon, prince Lewis, at the 
head of a great army, to their effitlance, 393. an 
sccount of the military operations in that expedition, 
ii. 5. a pacification being made, prince Lewis leaves 
this kingdom, 6. the French king’s pretences about this 
expedition, 7. Lewis VII. facceflor of his father Phi- 
lip, makes war with Henry III, 11. the fuccefs of 
France in that war, 17. the character of Lewis IX. 32. 
he obtains a ceflion of Normandy and other provinces 
in France, then belonging to the king of England, 
33. tries to perfuade earl Leicefter to fubmir to his 
{overeign’s authority, 36. in prefence of the flates 
of France and England, convened at Amiens in 
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France, makes an award between the king and the 
difcontented barons, 40. favours the Queen’s enter- 
prife to relieve her hufband, 45. dies at Tunis in 
Africa, 53. _ the French language becomes general, 
76, Philip the Hardy, fueceffor of Lewis IX. per- 
mits his fubjeéts to avenge themfelves of the Englith, 
81. an account of negotiations between the two 
crowns, in order to prevent a rupture, 82. war 
breaks out between France and England, 83. the 
total conqueft of Guyenne by the French, 84. an 
alliance between France and Baliol, ib. the defec- 
tion of the earl of Flanders, and his alliance with the 
Englifh king, 98. a French army invades Flanders, 
106. peace with England is made by the award of 
pope Boniface, 107- and the earl of Flanders left to 
the mercy of Philip, ib. the French king refufes to 
interpofe his good offices in behalf of the Scots, 113. 
fecretly encourages a confpiracy againft Edward II. 
144. his cruelty to the knights templars, 150. which 
is approved of by pope Clement V. 151. Edward 
Baliol leaves France, 163. an account of the French 
and their laws, 168. the order of fucceflion to the 
French crown, 169. réceives from the king of Eng- 
land homage at Paris for Guyenne, 170. prepares 
to repulfe an intended invafion from England, 174. 
repulfes it, 175. but the French navy 1s beaten at 
fea, 177. France is again invaded by England, 178. 
Tournay befieged, ib. the French king defied 
by the king of England, 179. a truce is made be- 
tween England and France, 181. Charles of Blois, 
hifband of the heirefs of Britany, folicits at that 
court the inveftiture of that duchy, 185, 186. In 
interim, the capital of the duchy is taken by the 
French King’s eldeft fon, 186. military operations 
in Brittany, 187. the fiege of the caftle of Henne- 
bone, ib. Charles~of Blois’s party attacks and car- 
vies Vannes, 188. and the Englifh army there, is 
over-awed by the French troops under the command 
of the eldeft prince of France, then titular duke of 
Normandy, 189. the operations of the Englifh 
army in Guyenne, 190. an Englifh army, com- 
manded by the king in perfon, Jands in Normandy, 
» 192. pillages that country, 193. the * French 
forces furround the Englifh, 194. oblige them to 
come to a battle at Crecy, 195. the attack begins, 
197. the French army is routed, 198. the ftite of 
France in the reign of Edward lil. 207. the cha- 
raéter of John, king of France, ib. he difcovers the 
king of Navarre’s correfpondence with the king of 
England, 208. throws him into prifon, 209. France 
is. invaded by the prince of Wales, fon of Edward Hil. 
ib, by his father in perfon, 210. who returns, to 
defend England againft the Scots, ib. the Freoch 
king, John, marches againft the prince of Wales, 
now in the heart of France, 2t1. attacks him at 
Poitiers, 212. is there difcomfited and made a pri- 
foner, 213. the reception he met with from the 
prince of Wales, 214. his reception in England, 
ais. the diforders that. arofe in France during his, 
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captivity, 216. Charles the Dauphin, and ftates of 
France, reject the treaty made between the king of 
England, and his captive, the French king, 218. 
who is releafed by the peace made at Bretigni, 221. 
the Dauphin becomes king by the death of his father, 
222. his charaéter, 223. the difficulties which he 
had to ftruggle with, when he mounted the throne, 
ib. the diforders that prevailed in France, after the 
peace of Bretigny, 224. armies of banditti there, 
ib. French troops go to the affiftance of Henry 
Triftamare, brother of Peter, king of Caftile, 225. 
thefe troops are defeated by the prince of Wales at 
Najara, 226. other French troops, place the above- 
named Henry on the throne of Caftile, 227. the 
then French king, fummons the prince of Wales to 
appear at his courtin Paris, 228. over-runs the pro- 
vinces in France, belonging to the king of England, 
229. a truce is made between the two crowns, 230. 
the charaéter of the king, and ftate of the kingdom of 
France at this period, 244. the operations of anew 
war between France and England, ib. the French 
fleet, intended for the invafion of England, is dif- 
perfed ina ftorm, 249. a truce is made with Eng- 
land, 258. renewed, 285. divifions between the 
families of Orleans and Burgundy, are fomented by 
Henry III. 292. the ftate of France, in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Henry V. of England, 305. dif- 
putes in it, about the legality of affaflination or ty- 
rannicide, 304. general violence reigns there, ib. 
thefe quarrels are fomented by Henry V. 305. who 
invades France, 306. Harfleur taken by that prince, 
307. the French army, headed by Charles the dau- 
phin, eldeft fon of the former, give battle to the Eng- 
lith at Azincour, 308. are routed by them, 309. 
a lift of the killed, wounded, and prifoners, ib. 310. 
a truce is made, 310. violent quarrels arife in the 
royal family, 311, 312. more fuccefsfully invaded 
by the Englith, 312. thedauphin, and duke of Bur- 
gundy, agree to oppofe the Englifh arms, 313. the 
itate of the public affairs are’greatly altered, by the 
affaflination of the duke of Burgundy, in the dauphin’s 
prefence, 314. Paris is threatened, and the court 
withdraws from it, ib. the fucceflion to the French 
crown, and the immediate regency of the kingdom, 
i8 transferred. to Henry V. by the treaty of Troye,. 
315. the Englifh are defeated at Baugé, 317- 
the Dauphin is chaced beyond the Loire, 318. ~ the 
ftate of France, when Henry VI. of England,. a.mi- 
nor, came to thethrone, 324. the character of the 
late Dauphin, now the French king, 325. military. 
operations between the French and the Englith regen- 
cy, 327. a refolution is taken to give the Englifh 
battle at Verneuil, 328. victory declares againft the 
French, 329.. the French affairs begin to wear a 
more promifing afpect, 331, 332. the city of Or- 
leans is befieged, 333. a detachment fent to inter- 
cept a convoy of provifions, deftined for the ufe of 
this battle, how 
called, ib, the garrifon is reduced to great difficul- 
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ties, 335. the maid of Orleans, makes her appear- 
ance there, 537. the fiege is raifed, 341. the co- 
ronation of the king at Rheims, 342. a further de- 
tail of military movements, 343. the young king of 
England crowned in Paris, 344. a further account 
of the maid of Orleans, ib. 345, 346, 347- hiftory 
of the war refumed, 347. the reconciliation of the 
French king and the duke of Burgundy, 348, 349- 
the Englith affairs decline in France, 350- their pof- 
feffions there, how retained, 351. the war is carried 
on in a feeble and languid manner, 352. the duke 
of Orleans, a prifoner, taken on the field of Azincour, 
is releafed, and reconciled to the duke of Burgundy, 
who pays his ranfom, 353. a truce is made with 
England, 354. New differences arife, 357. the 
ftate of France, atthistime, 358. anew war breaks 
out with England, ib. their power is expelled out of 
France, by the conquelt of Guyenne, 359. the fac- 
tious difpofition of Lewis, the dauphin, occupies the 
French king, 360. fome Gafcon lords offer to 
return to their allegiance to the king of England, 
72. an Englifh invafion, occafioned by this en~ 
couragement, is repulfed, 373. French troops in- 
vade England, 390. thefe forces, ftrengthened by 
the junction of Lancaftrians, are routed at Hexham, 
1. the vaffals of the French crown are alarmed 
by the dark and dangerous defigns of Lewis XI. now 
their king, 395. who enters into a confederacy with 
the earl of Warwic, 401. and fends him over to 
England, at the head of an army, 402. a league is 
formed againft France, by Edward 1V. and the duke 
of Burgundy, 410. in confequence of this agree- 
ment, France is invaded by England, 411. a truce 
is made, 412. political remarks on this treaty, 413. 
the impolitic conduct of the French king, with refpect 
to the heirefs of Burgundy, 414. the French king, 
Charles VIII. affifts the earl of Richmond againit 
Richard III. 437. a treaty is made with Maximi- 
lian, king of the Romans, whereby his daughter is 
affianced to the eldeft fon of Lewis, the French king, 
and divers provinces given to France as her dowry, 
iii, 19. the policy of, the French court on this oc- 
cafion, 20. the then ftate of France, ib. a French 
army, under the count Dunois, invades Brittany, 
21. complains to England of the duke of Brittany, 
22. the French army befieges Nantz, 23. 18 con- 
firained to raife the fiege by a tumultuary army of 
Britains, 24. who are afterwards totally diflipated 
by a French army at St. Aubin, 25. the court of 
France aflumes the defign of marrying the heirefs of 
Brittany, to their young king, 28. by that marriage, 
annexes Brittany to France, 29. but greatly pro- 
vokes the king of the Romans, ib. 30. the great 
ftrength of France, arifing from the union of the great 
fiefs in the crown, 31. itis invaded by England, 
32. purchafes the emperor’s friendfhip, by ceding 
to him two counties, ib. makes peace with England, 
22. and with the king of the Romans, ib. the 
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freth attacks and conquetts there, 71. their fleet is 
beaten by the Englith fleet on the coaft of Brittany, 
81. gain the victory at Ravenna in Italy, but are 
obliged to abandon all their conquelts there, 82. 
another fea-fight, 86. another, 87. France is in- 
vaded by an Englith army, ibe which is afterwards 
headed by the king in perfon, and the king of the 
Romans, $8. who befiege Ferouane, ib. the French 
army are beaten by the Englifh at Guinegate, 89. 
Tournay furrenders to them, go. the French king 
obtains the friendfhip of the king of Navarre, 93. 
makes peace with England, 95. dies within three 
months after his marriage with the princefs Mary of 
England, ib. the character of his fucceffor, Francis 
of Angoulefme, ib. his martial difpofition, 101. 
he renews the treaty with England, 102. defeats the 
Swifs near Milan, 102. purchafes that duchy of its 
duke, 103. becomes an object of jealoufy to Henry 
VIL. ib. by whom his friendfliip is courted, for 
political reafons, 105. obtains from Henry, reftitu- 
tion of Tournay, 106. becomes a candidate for the 
imperial dignity, 109. of which he is difappointed, 
ib. defires an interview with Henry, 110. obtains 
it, 111. his behaviour on that occafion, 112. war 
with England, 124. by whom France is invaded, 
ib. the French king’s poffeffions in Italy, 125. the 
Venetians defert his alliance, 129. heis menaced by 
a powerful league, 130. his dominions unfuccefsfully 
invaded by England, 131. the French monarch 
leads a great army into Italy, 132. which is repulfed, 
133. the behaviour of his Swifs auxiliaries, ib. re- 
fumes a defire to conquer Milan, 134. invades Italy 
for that purpofe, 135. where his army is.defeated, 
and he made a prifoner, 136. his laconic letters, on 
that occafion, to his mother, 137. France is now 
afifted by Henry VIII. ib. a treaty for Francis’s 
liberty, is made with Henry, 138. Francis rejects 
the emperor's propofals, 141. and defires to be re- 
moved to Madrid, ib, his conduét there, 142, is 
there vifited by the emperor, ib, is fet at liberty, 
143. his behaviour, when returned to his own do- 
minions, 144. where he enters into a confedetacy 
with England, the Pope, and ftates of Italy, a- 
gainft the ambitious -views of the Emperor, 145. 
makes a league with England, in order to recover, by 
force of arms, the Pope’s liberty, 146, 147+ a de- 
claration of war, in conjunétion with England, againft 
the Emperor, 147, 148. and mutual reproaches be~ 
tween the Emperor and the- French king, 148. @ 
fecond interview with Henry, 173. and with the 
Pope, 176. ineffectually mediates between the Pope 
and Henry VIII. 177- refufes to Henry VIII. the 
duke of Guife’s daughter, and offers him the choice 
of others, 235. breaks of all correfpondence with 
the Englith monarch, 236. invades the low-coun- 
tries, and beats the imperial army, 260. France is 
invaded by an Englifh army, 265. the progrefs of 
this army, 266. fends a great fleet to make a de- 
{cent on. England, 267- am account of this expedi- 
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tion, and other military operations between France 
and England, 268. peace between France and Eng- 
land, 270. terms thereof, ib, makes war with 
England, 323. military operations, 324. a treaty 
of peace with England and Scotland, 330. a war 
again breaks out between Henry, the French king, 
England, and Spain, 391. military operations in 
that war, 392—394. Francis, the Dauphin, is 
married to Queen Mary of Scotland, 397. makes 
a treaty of peace with England, whereby Calais is 
ceded to France, ii. 414. acceflion of Francis, by 
the fudden death of Henry, 415. he ufes the.arms 
of England in right of his wife, 416. orders violent 
meafures to be ufed in Scotland, 419. French troops 
fupport the Queen regent of Scotland, 420. a rein- 
forcement is fent into Scotland, 424. and French 
doétors of divinity, to combat the reformers, ib, the 
French court offers to England, reftitution of Calais, 
upon condition of their Queen not interpofing in Scots 
affairs, 426. the French troops in Scotland fortify 
Leith, and are obliged by capitulation, to evacuate 
Scotland, 427. which the French court refufes to ra- 
tify, ib. violent faétions in France, 429. a regency 
fettled for Charles IX. who comes to the crown by the 
death of Francis, 431. Mary Queen of Scots, and 
Queen dowager of France, fets out for Scotland, 433. 
civil and religious wars in France, 4438, 449, 450. 
a further account of the French inteftine wars, 454. 
and death ef the duke of Guife, ib. an agreement 
between the contending parties is made, 455. a 
powerful confederacy is there formed again the Hu- 
gonots, 465. civil war agsin commenced between 
the Catholics and Hugonots, 529. a great battle 
there, ib. more military tranfaétions there, 530. 
Hugonots fecretly. aflifted by Queen Elizabeth, ib. 
King offers the duke of Anjou for a hufband to 
Queen Elizabeth, 531. negotiations relative to mar- 
--viage enfue, 532. fallacious pacifications with the 
Hugonots, often made, lull them afleep, 541. maf- 
facre of Hugonots there, 542. ordered to be excufed 
at the Englifh court, ib. troops again levied by Hu- 
gonots, 545. Charles the ]Xth’s death, ib.  accef- 
fion of Henry, duke of Anjou, called Henry III. 
346. who makes peace with the Hugonots, ib. 
catholic league made, ib. profufe liberality of cour- 
ticrs, encreafe the diforders now in France, 547% 
animofities encreafe between the French monarch and 
the duke of Guife, 564, the duke of Alengon, 
now created duke of Anjou, renews his fuit to.Queen 
Hifizabeth, ib. 565. the Frenchking affits the duke 
of Anjou with money to protect the ftates, 566. ca- 
tholic league revived, 584. war with the Hugonots 
again, 648, murder of the duke of Guife, 649. 
ailaffination of Henry III. and acceflion of Henry 1V. 
king of Navarre, ib. who gains a great victory 
over the catholics, 650. he is fupported by Queen 
Wiizabeth, 649, 652, 661. the French king de- 
clares himfelf a catholic, 669. concludes a peace 
with Spain, 671, raifes France to a flourifhing con- 
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dition, 672. makes a journey to Calais, 702, and 
a league with England and Holland, v. 5. is mur- 
dered, 38. his fucceffor, Lewis XIII. gives the 
princefs Henrietta in marriage to Charles Prince of 
Wales, 103. the Englifh fleet fent to aid him againft 
the Hugonot’s mutiny, 141. war between France 
and England, 156. unfuccefsfully on the part of 
England, 158, 159. Rochel taken in fight of an 
Englifh army and fleet fent to its afliftance, 179. 
peace with England, 189. the French king dies, 
vi. 63. is fucceeded by Lewis XIV. an infant in his 
cradle, ib, the French miniftry truckle to Oliver 
Cromwell, protector, 64, conclude an alliance with 
him againft Spain, 84. give up Dunkirk to Eng- 
land, 85. declare for the Dutch againft England, 
168. the French. fleet declines to engage with that 
of England, 171. national animofities appear be- 
tween France and England, 181. the French king’s 
character, ib. he invades Flanders, 182. makes 
peace at_Aixla-chapelle, 186, makes an alliance 
with England and Holland, 204. declares war a- 
gainft the Dutch, 214. joins his fleet with that of 
England, 217. his armies enter the Dutch territo- 
ries, 218. Over-run three provinces, 219. are 
recalled, 233. take Maeftricht, ib. are fometimes 
fuccefsful, 241. fometimes unfuccefsful, 247. beat 
the prince of Orange at St. Omar, 252. take 
Ghent and Ypres, 261. the French king agrees to 
the peace at Nimeguen, 264.  aéts in Germany as 
if he was fole fovereign of Europe, 367. revokes 
the edi& of Nantz, 391. furious perfecution of Hu- 
gonots, ib. the effect of this meafure, 414> in- 
vades Germany; 419. offers to aflift James IJ. a- 
gainft his fubjeéts, 420. remonftrates to the States 
againft the prince of Orange’s intended expedition in 
favour of Great-Britain, 427. receives king James 
II. in an affe€tionate and refpe&tful manner, 432. 

Francis, dauphin of France. See France. 

duke of Brittany, his charafter, iii. 20.  ef- 

capes to Nantz, 21. where he is foon afterwards be- 

fieged by the French, 23. and relieved by a tumul- 

tuous army of Britons, 24. his fudden death, and 

the perplexed ftate of his dominions, 25. 

king of Frances See France. 

Frank Almoigne, a tenure, what, and to what purpofe 
invented, ii. 85. 
Franks, an account of them, ii. 168. and of their 
cuftoms relative to the fucceffion to their throne, ib. 
Frederick, ele&tor Palatine of the Rhine, is married to 
rincefs Elizabeth of England, v.43. is chofen 
bse of Bohemia, 7o. defested by the Emperor, 
71. put to the ban of the Empire, 78.. makes 
vigorous efforts to. regain his dominions, 86. lays 
down his arms, ib. 

—, emperor of Germany. 

Fruits, fir. See Firft fruits. 

Fulk, curate of Newlly, his remarkable joke on king: 
oe L i, 334. how replied to by that prince,, 
ib. 


See Germany. 


Galen,, 
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ALEN, Van, defeats the Englith fleet, vi. 41. 
Gardiner, bifhop of Winchefter, oppofes the re- 
formation, iii. 186, irritates the King againft the 

Queen, by accufing her of herefy, 274. heads the 

oppofition again the reformation, 293. defends 

images and holy water, ib. ftrenuoufly defends 
the old opinions, 294. is fent to the Fleet 
prifon, where he is harhly ufed, 295. his objections 
againft the new homilies, ib, fent to the Tower for 
denying the King’s fapremacy, 317. meets with 
harfh treatment on a frivolous pretence, 330. ar- 
ticles propofed to him in order to be a foundation for 
his deprivation, 331. his bifhoprick fequeftered, 
ib. his deprivation and clofe confinement, ib. fet 

at liberty on the acceflion of Queen Mary, 352. 

and reftored to his fee, 353. his generofity to Peter 

Martyr, 355. made prime minifter and chancellor, 

359. promotes the Queen’s marriage with Philip, 
ib. his fpeech at opening the parliament, 366. by 
his prudence acquires great reputation, 373. pro- 
motes the perfecution of heretics, 374. violent and 
imprudent meafures after his death, 384. 

Garter, Order of, inftituted, ii. 206. 

Gafcdigne, chief juftice of the King’s Bench, imprifons 
the prince of Wales, ii. 299. how received by that 
prince when King, 15. 

Gaunt, Mis. her trial, vi. 385. 

Gavafion, Piers, his fadden rife, ii. 127. “his character, 
ib. is left guardian of the realm, while the King 
goes to France, 128. his banifhment and infolent 
return, 129. his fecond banifhment, 130. his re- 
turn, 133. his death, 132. 

Gavelkind, cuftom of, i, 162. its nature, v. 4T. 

Geceffrey, brother of Henry II. invades Anjou and Maine, 
i. 266. refigns his claim for a penfion, 267. dies, 
ib. 

———~ Duke of Normandy, father of Henry II. his 
extraordinary cruelty to the chapter of Seez, i. 270. 

third fon of Henry II. has Brittany allotted to 

him in his father’s life-time, i. 306. becomes dif- 
loyal to his father, 307. at a conference between 
his father and the French King, appears in the train 
of the latter, 310. accommodates his differences 
with his father, 315. renews his undutiful behaviour, 

321. is killed at Paris, ib. : 

natural fon of Henry IJ. his dutiful regard to 

his father, living and dead, i. 325. his oath, when 

archbifhop of Canterbury, to his brother, Richard I. 

on his departure to the Holy Land, 334- ; 

Archbifhop of York, is thrown into prifon by 

Longchamp, i. 342. how refented by the nation, 


Gerard, his herefy, how punifhed, i. 298. 

__——~- Bakhafar, affaflinates the Prince of Orange, 
iv. 583. 

his confpiracy, vi. 57. 

Germany, how divided and {ubdivided by the feudal in- 
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ftitutions, i, 131. Emperor of, Henry IV. encou- 
rages his vaffals to embark in the Norman invafion, 
132. civil government of, how rent, 148. how 
improved after their fettlement in the Roman pyo- 
vinces, 154. Emperor of, defends his prerogative 
againft papal ufurpations, tg1. is excommunicated, 
ib. a furious eagernefs after crufades prevails there, 
212, itsemperor, Henry V. makes the Pope a pri- 
foner, 235. cavfes him to renounce, by a formal 
treaty, the right of inveftttures, ib. Emperor of, 
Frederic I. enters into a crufade, 322. his bad fuc- 
cefs, 335. Emperor of, Henry VI. obtains of the 
Duke of Auftria to deliver to him Richard I. of 
England, then his prifoner, 346, but refufes the 
French King’s requeft relative to his royal prifoner, 
ib. his conduét to King Richard is exclaimed againtt 
by the Dyet of Ratifbon and the Pope, 349. where- 
upon he releafes him, ib. ineffeftually orders him 
to be purfued and arrefted, 350. makes advances 
to gain his friendfhip, 352. and concludes with him 
an offenfive alliance agaioft France, ib. Emperor of, 
Otho, is excommunicated by the Pope, 374. beaten 
by the French King, 3$1. the nature of the Ger- 
man government explained, 398. alliances between 
German princes and Edward IIf. are formed, ii. 
171. who is made vicar of the German empire, 
173. its Emperor, Lewis, is detached from the al- 
liance of England, 180. and revokes the title of 
vicar, granted to Edward III. ib. feveral German 
princes are difcomfited in batile againit Edward IIf. 
at Crecy, 199. Wickliff’s opinions ‘carried into, 
Germany, 279. Emperor of, Ferdinand, negotiates 
a treaty with Sraeoe: ili, 31. concludes ‘it, 32. obs 
tains a ceffion of two French provinces, ib, Empe- 
ror of, Maximilian, enters into a treaty with Henry 
VIII. 88.  ferves under him, and receives his pay, 
ib, enters into amity with France, and deferts the 
alliance of England, 94. the chara¢ter of this Em- 
peror, 103. offers to refign to Henry VIII. the im- 
perial.crown, 104. the death of this Emperor, and 
election of Charles of Spain to the imperial dignity, 
109. who vifits England, 111. | makes: war with 
France, 114, enters into offenfive alliance with 
England againft France, 115. the reformation be- 
gins in Germany, 120, the moderation of this Em- 
peror, on hearing the ftate of the French King, now 
his captive, 136. on what terms he grants hint his 
liberty, 143, 144. the imperial army faclk Rome, 
145. and makes the Pope a prifoner, ib. the Em- 
peror’s hypocritical behaviour on hearing thefe news, 
146. receives a menacing embafly from France and 
England, ib. his behaviour'to the French and Eng- 
lith heralds, #48. fets the Pope at liberty, 152. 
over awes the Pope in the bufinefs of Henry’s di- 
vorce, 153. menaces the Pope, and calls his title 
to the papal chair in queftion, 154. adjufts a weaty 
with him, 157. the fundamental article of this 
treaty, ib. makes a league with Henry VIM. 260. 
the advantages. gained by this league this cam~- 
z paigns 
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paigh, ib. - progrefs of the war againft France, 
265. peace between the empire and France, 266. 
the Emperor declines to affift the Englith againft the 
French, 324. an account of the civil wars in the 
empire, between the catholics and proteftants, 358. 
the Emperor attacks France, ib. fignifies to Mary, 
Queen of England, his intentions of matching with her 
his fon Philip, 359. which is readily embraced, ib. 
obtains this marriage to be confummated, 361. 
fruitlefsly attempts to procure fupport from England 
againft France, 371. on his refignation is fucceeded 
by his brother Ferdinand, King of the Romans, 
387. the Pope refufes to crown him, ib. and why, 
387, 388. propofes to enlarge his authority in the 
Netherlands, iv. 533. fends the duke of Alva to 
the Netherlands, 534. princes of, make an alliance 
with Queen Elizabeth, 544. troops are levied in 
Germany for the afliftance of the Hugonots of France, 
545. German troops ferve in France, under the 
King of Navarre, 649. Frederic II. Emperor of, 
makes powerful alliances, and with whom, v. 69. 
fubdues Bohemia, and the Palatinate of the Rhine, 
_71. puts the Eleétor Palatine of the Rhine to the 
ban of the Empire, 78. defpifes the negotiations 
carried on by James I. of England, for the recovery 
of the Palatinate, 85. which is reftored to the young 
Palatine by the treaty of Weftphalia, vi. 6z. the Em- 
peror aflifts the Dutch againft France, 227. is in- 
cluded in the peace of Nimeguen, 267. oppreffed 
by the French King, Lewis XIV. 367. joins ina 
league with Spain and Holland againft France, 414. 
Ghent, pacification formed, iv. 551. the articles of 
agreement there made with Queen Elizabeth, 552. 
Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, his fpeech in the houfe of com- 
mons, relative to a motion there made, concerning 
_the prerogative, iv. 525. how fuch f{peeches were 
then regarded by the houfe of commons, ib. 526. 
Giles, St.or St. Giles’s, titular Saint of Edinburgh, pro- 
ceffion of, interrupted by the Reformers, iv. 418. 
Glamorgan, Ear), his tranfa€tions in Ireland, v. 405, 
Glendour, Earl. See Wales. 
Gloucefier, Earl, forms the project of an infurredtion, i. 
252. leaves England, ib, returns to the train of 
_ the Emprefs Matilda, 254. - commands in a battle 
again{ft King Stephen, in which that prince is taken 
prifoner, 255. becomes guarantee of the treaty be- 
tween Matilda and the legate, archbifhop of Winche- 
fter, 256. his fon appears inclined to refift the deftruc- 
tion of the fortrefles appointed by Henry II. 266. 
Duke, uncle of Richard II, his character, ii. 
242. invades France, 244. keeps the King in great 
fubjeftion, 249. impels the houfe of commons to 
impeach earl Suffolk, then chancellor, 250... obtains 
a commiffion to fourteen perfons, all of his fation, 
to exercife fupreme authority for the fpace of a year, 
252. his and his faétion’s audacious behaviour to 
the King, 253. their violent and arbitrary proceed- 
ings againft the miniftry, 254. he rejects the Queen’s 
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interpofition on her knees in behalf of Sir Simon Bur- 
ly, 256. is removed from the council-board, 257, 
exclaims againft the public meafures, 259. enters 
into treafonable confpiracies againft the King, 260. 
is feized, and hurried over feas into the French do- 
minions, 261. is appealed in the houfe of peers, 
262. murdered in Calais, 263. 


eamm— fon of Henry IV. ii. 297. accompanies his 


brother to France, 315. is appointed regent of Eng- 
land by his brother on his death-bed, 319. invefted 
by parliament with the dignity of guardian of the 
realm, on the event of the duke of Bedford’s ab- 
fence, 323. his precipitate and, impolitic conduét, 
relative to the duke of Burgundy, and the princefs 
heirefs of Holland, 330. the pernicious effects of 
thefe proceedings, 331. gives the duke of Burgun- 
dy’s herald his own guards to protect him, 349. 
oppofes an accommodation with France, 353. his 
ruin is refolved on by the Queen and Winchefter’s 
partizans, 355. his duche(s’s difgrace augments the 
public efteem of him, ib. he is found dead in his 
bed, 356. an anecdote concerning him which greatly 
illuftrates his charaéter, ib. 


-——— uncleof Edward V. is appointed by Edward IV. 


regent of the realm, during the minority of Edward 
V. his nephew, ii. 420. refolves on the ruin of the 
Queen, ib, caufes earl Rivers to be arrefted, 421. 
gets the duke of York into his hands, 422. is in- 
ftalled by the council, protector of the realm, 423. 
his charaéter, how covered from public view, ib. 
his firft behaviour in the council, 424. his fecond 
appearance there, 425. his pretenfions to the crown, 
how founded, 426. the expedients he made ufe of 
to work upon the people, 427. mounts the throne 
under the name of Richard III, 428. caufes his 
two nephews, the King and duke of York, to be 
murdered, 429. rewards the duke of Buckingham, 
430. his title, how regarded by the nation, 431. a 
confpiracy is formed againft him by the duke of Buc- 
kingham, 432. whom he caufes to be executed, 435« 
his title is recognized in parliament, ib. fuccefsfully 
courts the Queen dowager, 436. his dominions are 
invaded by the earl of Richmond, 437. his in- 
trepid behaviour at the battle of Bofworth field, 
438. where he is flain, and his army routed, 439. 
his charaéter, ib. 

brother of Charles II. his death, vi. 135. 
Earl of, meets fecretly with the difcontented 
barons, ii. 27. arivalfhip arifes between him and 
Leicefter, 32. he fecretly deferts the barons, 34. 
dies, 36. 


———— liis fon, difpleafed, retires from the rebel 


parliament, ii. 47. breaks with the rebel barons, 
48. aflifts prince Edward to levy an army, 49. re- 
bels, 52. refigns fome of his caftles, and enters into 
a bond for the peace of the kingdom, 53. on the 
King’s death is appointed, in parliament, one of the 
guardians of the realm, in conjunétion with the arch- 

bifhop 
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bifhop of York, fon of the King of the Romans, 
60. his quarrel with the earl of Hereford is judi- 
cially determined, 79. 

Godfrey, earl of Boulogne, engages in the holy war, 
i. 212. is chofen King of Jerufalem, 222. 

——-—.’s murder, vi. 282. its effects on the nation, 
283. on the houfe of commons, 286. trials of 
the murderers, 294. 

God's judgement, a method of trying caufes among 
the Anglo-Saxons, i, 158. how and when prac~ 
tifed, 159. 

Godwin, Earl, his valour, i. 108. how rewarded, ib. 
he murders Alfred, eldeft fon of Ethelred, 111. re- 
mains neuter at the acceffion of Edward the Confeffor, 
113. ftipulates that Edward fhall marry his daughter, 
114. his exorbitant power, 116. _raifes an army 
under a falfe pretence, 117. is obliged, with his 
fons, to fly the kingdom, 118. makes up all diffe- 
rences with the King, 419. dies, ib. 

Goodwin, Sir Franeis, his cafe, v. 12. compromifed, 


13. 

Gordon, Lady Catharine, married to Perkin Warbeck, 
iii, 43. is made a prifoner, and generoufly treated 
by Henry VII. 50. 

Goring, his treachery, V- 274+ 

Gourdon mortally wounds Richard I, King of England, 
i. 353- his fate, ib. 

—_°?"a rebel baron encounters prince Edward, il. 
51. ‘how generouily treated by that prince, when 
conquered and taken, ib 

Gourney and Montravers, murderers of Edward II. ii. 
148. their fate, ib. 

Government, civil, Englith, an account of its rife, ti. 445- 
its pre-eminence, ib, the only rule of, 446. an 
changeable nature, ib. flate of, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, iv. 716. how then like that of Turkey, 

21. fate of, in the reign of James 1. v. 108. 

——— ecclefiattical, then in Englaed, v. 113- grows 
edious there, 237. _ is petitioned againit by the city 
of London and others, 257. altered, 385. changed 
again, vi. 137+ 

ecclefiaftical, in Scotland, in the reign. of 
James VI, v. 56. altered, 224. changed again, 
vi. 141. 

___— feudal, introduced into England, i, 180. how 
irregular, 318. See Government civil, in Eng- 


—_ 


Jand. 
Gowry, Earl, his confpiracy againft James VI. of Scot- 
“Jand, iv, ¢70. difappointed, 574. he is condemn- 
ed by parliament, and executed, 575- 

Gray, Lady Elizabeth, her hiftory, ii. 392- fhe is 
married to Edward IV. 393- the honours heapt on 
her family, 394. her father and one of her brothers 
murdered by rebels, 397+ her party is oppofed by the 
duke of Buckingham, 419. her ruin is refolved on 
by the duke of Glocefter, 420. fhe flies to a fanc- 
tuary with her fecond fon, 422. delivers up her 
fon to. the duke of Glocefter’s meflengers, 423, 
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confents to marry the duke of Glocefter, now .Ri- - 


chard III. 436. 

——— Lady Jane, propofed by Northumberland to 
Edward VI. as heir to the throne, iii. 342. married 
to lord Guilford Dudley, 343. her charaéter, 3493 
is with difficulty prevailed on to affume the title of 
Queen, ib. proclaimed in London and the neigh 
bourhood, ib. is deferted by the people, 351. 
chearfully returns to a private life, ib. is confined, 
352. as is her father and hufband, ib.. both are 
condemned todie, ib. fhe is ordered to prepare for 
~ 364. her execution, 365. and lait {peech, 
ib. 

Lady Catharine, fifter to the above,- married. 

to the earl of Hartford, iv. 444. her fafferings on 

that account, ib. and death, ib. 

lord governor of Ireland, hiftory of his govern~ 
ment there, iv. 680. 

Greenland difcovered, Vv. 125- 

Greenville, Sir John, vice admiral, his fhip is the firft 
Englith man of war taken by Spain, iv. 652. his 
gallant behaviour on that-occafion, 653. 

Gregory the Great, pontiff of Rome, his intentions con- 
cerning Great Britain, i, 22. his intemperate zeal; 
23. 

— VII. pontiff of Rome, i. 190. he excommu- 
nicates the Emperor of Germany, 191. his meafures 
with other fovereigns, 192. he prohibits the. mar- 
riage of priefts, 193. his fcheme for an union of 
Chriftendom, 242. 

pore IX,. Pope, his decretals, a character of thems, 
ii. 58. 

Grefbam, Sit Thomas, a merchant, builds the Royal 
Exchange, iv. 735- how employed by Queen Eliza- 
beth, 751. 

Gualo, the Pope’s legate, his method of punifhing the 
Englith clergy. for. rebellion, “ii. 7. 

Guelph and Ghibeline, fa&tions in ltaly, how. engender- 
ed, i. 19%. 

Guedo, legate of Rome; excommunicates the rebel ba- 
ron:, ii. 46. becomes Pope under the. name of. Urs 
ban LV. ib. 

Guinegate, battle of, iii, 89. . 

Guife, Duke of, commands the French in. recovering: 
Calais from the Englith,. iti. 393, 394+ his great in~ 
fluence in the French. government, iv. 429, 430. 
his authority, how counterballanced after the King’s 
death, 431. heads the catholic party, 448. his vi- 
olent proceedings againft the Hugonots, ib. 440. 
makes an alliance with Philip of Spain againft them,, 
449. while meditating a mortal blow. again{ft them,. 
is aflafinated by Poltrot,. 454. 


charaéter, and wherein he differed from his father, 
ib. acquires great intereft at the court of. France, 546, 
forms a party againit the King, 540. and a league: 
for the fuppreflion of the Hugonots, ib,. is fapported 

x by; 
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— his fon, facceeds him in the command of the: 
catholics againft the hegonots,. iv. 530. his- great. 
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by Philip of Spain, 548. his animofity againft the 
French monarch encréafes, 564. he revives the ca- 
tholic league, 584. is affaffinated by order of the 
French King, 649. ; 

Gunilda, a Chriftian princefs, her prophecy, i. 100. 
her violent and painful death, ib. 

Gunpowder, invention and influence of, in the art of 
war, ili. 67. 

Gurth, brother of “King Harold, his advice to that 
prince, i, 136. which is rejected, 137. attends 
his brother in the battle with duke Wilham of Nor. 
mandy, 138. ° is there flainy 139. 

Guy, earl of Flanders, See Flanders. 

Guyenneé and Poitou, French provinces mortgaged to 
William Rufus, King of England, i, 218. 

——-— by fentence annexed to the French crown, il. 
$2. conquered, 84. 

G,llingham, a general council fummoned there by Ed- 
ward the Confeffor, i. 114. 


H. 


ABEAS corpus a pafled, vi. 303. a recapitu- 

} lation of it, ib. 304. how neceffary in a mixed 
monarchy, 304. 

Haddington taken and fortified by the Englifh, iii. 307, 
befieged by the Scots and French, 308. the French 
attempt to furprize it, but are repulfed, 310. it 
is deferted and difmantled by the Englith, 323. 

Hales, punithed by Queen Elizabeth, for writing againft 
Queen Mary’s title to the crown of England, iv. 

6. 

jobs Sir Edward, his cafe, vi. 392. 
judged in favour of the King, 393. 

Halidown-bill, battle, of, ii. 167. 

Hallifax, Marquis, his character, vi. 347. 

Hambden, John, his cafe, v. 211, judgement is enter- 
ed againft him, 213. he dies of his wounds re- 
ceived in battle againft the King, 346. his charac- 
ter, -ib. 

+——— another, his trial and fentence, vi. 362. 

Hamilten, Patrick, burnt in Scotland for herefy, iii. 
244. his refolution, and how regarded, ib. 

Marquis, t:eats with the covenanters, v. 221- 
is made commiflioner to a Scots parliament, z22- 
calls a gener:] affembly, 223. enters England at 
the head of a Scots army, 446. is routed, ib. 
tried as earl of Cambridge by a high court of juf- 
tice, 463. beheaded, ib. 

-—— Earl, joined with Lefly in the chief command 
of the Scots army, is mortally wounded at Wor- 
cefter, vi. 29. 

-Duke, oppofes Lauderdale, vi. 268. 
to London with the Scots complaints, 273. 
received, 274. 

Ba npton Court, conference there concerning Queen 
Mary's condu¢t, iv. 405, sgl 


tried and ad- 


repairs 
how 
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Hampton Court conference, in the reign of James I, 
concerning religion, v. 9. 

Hare towns, their complaints, how replied to, iv. 733, 

Harcourt, his trial, vi. 306. 

Hardivanute, or Canute the Hardy, fon of Canute the 
Great, by Queen Emma, i. 110. feizes the king- 
dom of England, 112. ‘dies, 113. 

Harfleur befieged and taken by Henry V. ii. 30%. 

Harold, firnamed WHarefootr, fucceffor of Canute the 
Great, comes to an agreement with Hardicanute, i. 
11!l._ dies, ib. ‘ 

fon of earl Godwin, fucceeds him in his 

governments and office of fteward of the hovfthold, 

1, 119. his charatter, 120. he over-runs Mercia, 

ib. obtains the dukedom of Northumberland for his 

brother, 121.  encreafes his popularity, and efta- 
blifhes his power, 123. on his journey to Norman- 

dy is taken prifoner by the count of Ponthieu, 124. 

demanded by, and fent to William duke of Norman- 

dy, ib. feigns a compliance with the views of the 

Norman, 125, fubdues the Welch to the obedience 

of England, 126. deferts his brother Tofti’s inte- 

reft, ib, and marries Morcar’s filter, ib. open'y 
afpires to the fucceffion, 127. on the death of Ec~ 

ward the Confeffor mounts the vacant throne, 128. 

receives intelligence of his brother's intrigues abroac, 
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12g. refufes to yield the throne to William Duke 
of Normandy, 130. defeats his brother’s invafion, 
135. fends a meffage to the Duke of Normandy, 


now invading England, 137. gives him battle, 138. 
in which he is defeated and flain, 139. 

Hartford, Earl of, privately marries lady Jane Gray, 
without Queen Elizabeth’s confent, ii. 444. how 
feverely treated by that princefs on that account, 
ib. 

Harrington, his chara&ter, iv. 128, 

Harrifon’s trial, vi, 134. 

Harry, Great, the firft thip in the Englifh navy, built, 
iii. 66. 

Harvey, his chara&ter, vi. 134. 

Haflings, a Danifh chieftain, invades England, i. 60. 
agrees to depart, 61. 

battle of, i. 138. its confequences, 164. 

lord, his reply to the duke of Glocefter in coun- 
cil, ii. 424. ordered to be fummarily executed, 
426. 

Hi: fold, a remarkable fynod there, i, 45. 
ib. 

Hatton, Sir Chriftopher, a man that never followed 
the profeffion of the law, made chancellor, iv. 629, 
his behaviour, ib. 

Haure de Grace and Dieppe taken poffeifion of by the 
Englifh, iv. 450. who foon after abandon the latter, 
ib. the former befieged by the French, 455. fare 
renders to them, 456. 

Hawkes, Thomas, burnt for herefy in Queen Mary's 
reign, iii. 379. his fortitude on that occafion, ib, 
380, 


its acts, 


Hayward, 


Hayward, an author, in what manner he incenfed 
Queen Elizabeth, iv. 719. and how fhe menaced 
him, 720. 

Helie, Lord ap Fleche, a {mall town in Anjou, gives 
William Rufus great inquietude, by invading Nor- 
mandy, i, 217. repulfes William Rufus in an at- 
tack on his fmall territory, ib. 

de St, Saen is made tutor, and why, by 
Henry I. to William, fon of his elder brother, Ro- 
bert, i. 230. withdraws his pupil to the court 
of the duke of Anjou, 237- 

Hengif? and Horfa, heads of the Saxons that come into 
Britain, their defcent, i. 13. their weachery, 14. 
the death of the latter, ib. the former's fuccels 
and death, 15. 

Henrietta, princefs of France, is married to Charles I. 
of England, v. 134. See Queen confort of King 
Charles I. 

princefs of England, is married to the duke of 
Orleans, vi.’ 135. dies, 204. 

Henrie, Kings of France. See France. 

Henry, duke of Anjou and King of Poland, becomes 
King of France, iv. 546. attempts in vain to re- 
concile the violent parties in the kingdom, ib, See 
France. 

Emperor of Germany. See Germany. 

Prince, third fon of duke William the Congue- 

ror, rebels againft his elder brother, duke of Nor- 

mandy, i. 206. is reduced, 207- becomes King 
of England under the name of Henry I. 222. his 
engagements at his acceflion, 223. Which are re- 
duced into a charter, 224. he depofes the bifhop 
of Durham, 225. _ his condué& to. Anfelme, 226. 
his marriage with Matilda, daughter of Malcolm 
the third, King of Scotland, ib. his kingdom 
is invaded by his elder brother, Robert, 228. and 
though their differences are accommodated, he pro- 
fecutes Robert’s adherents after his departure, ib. 
invadés Normandy, 229. flays in battle his brother 

Robert, and defeats his army, 230. conquers Nor- 

mandy, ib. his difputes with Anfelme about invefti- 

tures, 231. his meflage to Rome, 232. further 
differences concerning the fame fubject, and effects 

thereof, 233. is threatened by the Pope, 235. 

thefe differences are accommodated, 236. he fends 

Englifh bifhops to a general council convoked at 

Rheims, 238. his charge to them at their departure, 

239. accommodates all differences with the French 

king, ib. his only fon William, perifhes at fea, 240. 

his regard to the Englifh, ib. he marries Adelais, 

daughter of Godfrey, duke of Lovaine, and niece of 

Calixtus, pope, 241. gives his daughter Matilda, 

emprefs dowager, in marriage to the eldeft fon of 

Fulk, duke of Anjou, ib. his adminiftration con- 

fidered, 242. his prudence in guarding againft the 

encroachments of Rome, 243. how laws againft the 
marriages of priefts were executed in his reign, ib. 
vifits Normandy, where a grandfon is born to him by 
the emprefs Matilda, 244. the method he took to 
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enfure the fucceffion of the Engtifh throne to the em 
prefs his daughter, ib. his death and character, 
245. 

—— Il. grandfon of the former, by the emprefs Matil- 
da, is born, i. 244. the Englith throne fettled on 
his mother, and eventually on him, is ufurped by 
Stephen, fon of the count of Blois, 248. young 
Henry is made a knight, by his great uncle, David, 
king of Scotland, 259. by the death of his father, 
Geoffrey, duke of Normandy, is invefted in the 
dutchies of Normandy, Anjou, and Maine, ib. mar- 
ries Eleanor, heirefs of Poitou, 260, 261. fucceeds 
to the Englifh crown, by the death of Stephen, 260. 
his large poffeffions on the continent, 264. the in- 
fluence which his refidence in England had on bis 
intereft in France, 265. he arrives in England, 266. 
his adminiftration there, ib. compromiles his bro-~ 
ther’s claim on Anjou and Maine, 267, makes the 
rebellious Welch fubmit, ib. his large acquifitions 
in France, 268. makes war with the king-of France, 
269. caufes a marriage to be folemnized between 
his fon and Margaret, princefs of France, though 
both infants, ib. quarrels with his clergy, 270. 
allows Pope Alexander to exercife his authority with- 
in his dominions, 27!. makes Thomas a Becket 
chancellor, ib. greatly aggrandifes him, 272. his 
familiarity with the chancellor, ib. caufes him 
to be ele&ted archbifhop of Canterbury, 273. @ 
quarrel arifes between this prince and Becket, 274. 
obliges Becket to abfolve a military tenant of the 
crown, excommunicated without his previous con- 
fent, 275. fummeons a national fynod of prelates, 
277. caufes the conftitutions of Clarendon to be 
there enaéted, ib. prevails on Becket to fign and ap- 
pend his feal to them, 279 inftigates a law-fuic 
againft Becket, 280. fummons a fynod of prelates 
and barons, ib, obtains of them to condemn Becket, 
281. makes demands of money on Becket, 282. 
inhibits all appeals to the pope, 28c. propofes other 
meafures of cppofition to ecclefiaftical ufurpations, 
287. is obliged to appeal to the pope, ib. refolves 
to accommodate matters with the pope, 258. is op- 
pofed by Becket in all his endeavours towards a re- 
conciliation, 28y. _ his compromife with Beckeg, 
290. his converfation with the French king about 
Becket, ib. affociates with himfelf in the royalty. 
his fon prince Herry, 291. his exclamation, on 
fight of the excommunicated prelates, 293. effects 
thereof, on Becket, 294- his perplexity oa hearing 
of Becket’s tragical end, 295. the means he ufed to 


appeafe the pope, 296. his beha this 
conteft, 297. undertakes an expeditior t lre- 
land, 298. obtains of the popé a gr: of that 
ifland, 300. gives his fubjedts leave to afiift, the 


expelled king of Leinfter, 301. Jands in Ireland, 
ac2z, fubdues it, ib. returns, 304. 1s thoroughly 


reconciled to Rome, 305. fettles_on his children 
the portions deftined for them, 306. caufes his fon 
to be crowned anew, together with his fponfe, ib. 
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is perplexed by his children, 307. obtains of the 
pope to excommunicate their partizans, ib. arms 
againft them, 308. gains great advantages over the 
armies that appear in that caufe, 310. holds a con- 
ference with thé French king, and his difloyal fons, 
ib. his humble conduét on that occafion, 311. his 
then behaviouf to the church, ib. *the fuccefs of his 
armies in England, 312. his remarkable pennance 
at Canterbury, ib. the fuccefs of his armies againit 
the Scots king, 313. and Englifh rebels, 314. a- 
gainft the French king, 315. his honourable ac- 
commodation with his enemies, ib. his equitable 
laws, 316. his prudence in providing for the king- 
dom, after demolition of the fortrefles, 317. one of 
his moft equitable laws concerning the goods of a 
vaffal, 318. on what occafion enacted, ib. his be- 
haviour towards France, during Philip’s minority, 
319, his grief, at his fon Henry’s death, 320. the 
effects of his fon Geoffrey’s death, 321. a new 
breach with France, and his fon, 323. his bad fuc- 
cefs in this war, 324. the hard peace that enfued, 
325. and his forrowful death, ib. his character, 
326. the ftate of his court, with refpect to litera- 
ture and politenefs, ib, the notions that prevailed in 
his reign, among his barons, with refpect to liberty 
and religion, 327. his temper, how changed into 
rigorous, 328. his reputation in foreign courts, ib. 
commutes military fervices, 329. and remits Dane- 
gelt, ib. an account of his children, 330. 

Henry II. his coronation, when an infant, ii. 3. his 
guardians grant, in his name, a new charter, ib. and 
quell infurreétions, 8. he enters on the exercife of 
the government, 10. quells infurreétions of mutinous 
barons, ib; makes war with France, 11. the then 
weaknefs of the government exemplified, ib. his 
charafter at that time, 12. his barons come armed 
to parliament, 13. his marriage, and love of fo- 
reigners, 14. his barons, how affected by this be- 
haviour of the king, 15, further effects of his im- 
prudence in this refpeét, 16. his bad fuccefs in war, 
17. and want of economy, ib his behaviour to 
the monks of Chrift-church of Canterbury, on the 
vacancy of that fee, 18. tumults arife, on promot- 
ing Italian clergymen, 19- he accepts of the Sici- 
lian crown from the pope, 20. his expedients to 
taife money for the Sicilian war, 21. fefigns that 
crown into the hands of the pope, 22. his difcon- 
tented barons complain of breaches of the great char- 
ter, 23. the king’s farcaftical anfwer, 25. he re- 
news the great charter, 26 quarrels sith the earl of 
Leicefter, 27. fummonsa parliament, 28. in which 
the barons appear armed, ib. another at Oxford, 
in which the unlimited authorityjof twenty-four barons 
is fettled, ib. he cedes Normandy, and other French 
provinces, to the French king, by a formal treaty, 
33- 1s abfolved by the pope, from his oath to ob- 
ferve the provifions of Oxford, 34. refumes his au- 
thority, 35. obtains the refumption of his authority, 
to be confirmed in parliament, 36. repalfes the re- 
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bellious Welch, 37. hoftilities are commenced a- 
gainft him by the mutinous barons, under the earl of 
Leicefter’s direction, 38. an ignominious accommo- 
dation is excorted from him, 39. the quarrel break- 
ing out afrefh, it is fubmirted to the arbitration of 
the French king, ib. the French king’s equitable 
award, made in prefence of the ftates of France and 
England, is defpifed by the mutinous barons, 40. 
the fuccefs of the royalifts in war, when headed by 
king and prince, againft the rebel barons, 41, the 
battle of Lewes and Mife there, 42, 43. the vio- 
lence to which the royal family and kingdom are 
obliged to fubmit; 44. the proceedings of a par- 
liament of rebel barons, fummoned by Leicefter, 45. 
another, in like manner, is fummoned, to which two 
knights of each fhire, and two deputies from each 
borough, are called, 46. the arbitrary proceedings 
of this parliament, 47. his fon, piince Edward, is 
releafed on ignominious terms, 48. the royalifts 
headed by the prince, engage Leicefter’s party at 
Evefham, 49. the king’s life is there faved by the 
prince, 50. vitory declares in favour of the royalifts, 
50. the clemency of the victors, 51. the king’s 
clemency to the earl of Glocefter, after quelling a 
new rebellion raifed by him, 52. the king’s death, 
53. his children, 54. his character, and moft re- 
markable laws, ib. 


Henry IV. is placed on the throne, ii. 273. calls a 


parliament in fix days, ib. a confideration of his 
title to the crown, 282. an infurre€tion againft him, 
283. is quelled, 284. he perfecutes lollards, 285. 
an infurre¢tion arifes againft him in Wales, 286. he 
invades Scotland, 287. the earl of Northumber- 
land rebels againft him, 288, the earl’s fon gives 
the king battle at Shrewfbury, 289. in which the 
king gains the victory, ib. this rebellion is quelled, 
290. and Northumberland pardoned, ib. the earl 
of Nottingham, and archbifhop of Canterbury, re- 
bel, 290. this rebellion is quelled by an artifice, 
ib. king Henry gets into his power, James, prince 
of Scotland, afterwards James I. of Scotland, zg1. 
foments divifions in France, 292. procures a fettle- 
ment of the crown upon himfelf and his heirs, 294- 
rejects the addreffes of the houfe of commons, rela- 
tive to the temporalities of the church, 295. his 
death and character, 296. his children, 297. 
V. eldeft fon and fucceffor of the former, ii. 
297. his riotous life in his youth, 298. his beha- 
viour at his acceffion to the chief jufice of the‘king’s 
bench, who had imprifoned him in his youth, 299. 
how he managed the feveral parties that then diviaed 
the nation, 300, defeats a confpitacy of lollards, 
g01, enaéts fevere laws againft them, 302. fo- 
ments the differences that arife in France, during the 
minority of Charles VI. 305. prepares for war a- 
gainft France, ib. punifhes the confpirators in fa- 
vour of the earl of March, 306. takes Harfleur, ib. 
draws up his army for battle, at Azincour, 308. 
routs the French, headed by the princes of the blood 
of 
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of France, 309. grants a truce to France, 310. 
invades it again, 312. is very fuccefsful there, 314. 
obtains the fucceflion, and immediate regency of 
France, by the treaty of Troye, 315. marries the 
princefs Catherine of France, 316. his forces, com- 
manded by the duke of Clarence, are defeated at 
Baugé,-317- his army, commanded by the king in 
perfon, is very fuccefsful, 318. his death, and 
charaéter, 319. an account of his family, 320. 
his revenues, 321. his civil adminiftration, 322. 


Henry V1. facceflor of Henry V. a minor, the govern- 


ment during his minority, is fettled by the parlia- 
ment, ii. 323. he is crowned king of France, at 
Paris, 344. his marriage with Margaret of Anjou 
is agreed on, 354. a parliament is fummoned at 
Edmonds-bury, 355. the then* ftate of king and 
kingdom, 360. the then ftate of the public revenues, 
363. he banifhes the duke of Suffolk, 366. the to- 
pics of the king’s partizans, 368. the power of his 
adherents keeps the nation in fufpence, 370. the 
duke of York’s firft armament is diffipated, 372. 
Henry’s expedition againft France, repulfed, 373. 
he is divefted, by the parliament, of the exercife of 
his fovereign authority, ib. taken prifoner in a battle 
at St. Albans, 374. reinftated in his royal power by 
the houfe of peers, 375. a party of his partizans, 
commanded by the earl of Salifbury, defeat the 
Yorkifts under lord Audley, at Bloreheath, 376. 
made prifoner by the earl of Warwick, ina battle at 
Northampton, 377. the judgment of the houfe of 
peers, between him and the duke of Lancafter, 378. 
an army is raifed for him in the north, by the queen, 
379. which defeats the duke of Lancafter’s army, 
headed by the duke himfelf, 380. routs the Lanca- 
(trian army, headed by the earl of Warwic, 381. 
he is depofed, by the decree of a mixed multitude, 
aflembled in St. John’s fields, 382. his army is 
routed at Touton, 387. he flies with his queen into 
Scotland, ib. his army is routed at Hexham, 391. 
he is thrown-into the Tower, 392. releafed by the 
earl of. Warwic, and proclaimed king, 404, falls 
again into,the hands of his enemies, 407. and ex- 
pires in the Tower, 409- 


_—-—— _ VII. his -acceflion, iii. 1. his title to the 


throne, 2, 3. his prejudice againft the houfe of 
York, 4. his joy ful reception in London, 5. his 
coronation, embellifhed by the inftitution of yeomen 
of the guards, then-made, 6. {weating ficknefs then 
in London, ib. gets the crown entailed, by the par- 
liament, on him, and) the heirs of his body, 7- ob- 
tains of the pope, to confirm:his title, 8. gets the 
duties of tunnage and poundage fetiled on: him for 
life, 9. his marriage with the princefs Elizabeth, only 
daughter of the late king, and heirefs of the houfe of 
York, 10. — his) policy, with refpect to the clergy, ib. 
while he makes.a progrefs to the north, an infarrec- 
tion is formed againft him, 1b. which is foon quel- 
led, +1. -difcontents arife, and why, ib. :Simnel 
Lambert’s infarre¢tion is formed .againit him, -12. 
which firft breaks out in Ireland, 13- caufes the 
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queen dowager, mother of the Queen confort, to be 
imprifoned, 14. the methods he ufed to convince 
the people, that Simncl was an impoftor, ib. 15. his 
domivions in England, are invaded by the impottor 
Simnel, 16. whofe army he defeats at Stoke, ib. 
the rigours he praétifed after the victory, ib. 17- 
caufes the ceremony of the coronation of the queen 
confort, to be performed, 17. makes Simnel a 
{cullion, ib. . makes a feven years truce with Scot- 
land, 19. offers his mediation between France, and 
the duke of Brittany, 23. his found politics, and 
folid judgment, difcovered in his condu& on that oc- 
cafion, 24. obtains a fupply from his parliament, 
under pretence of enabling him to affift the Britons, 
25. another infurrection is formed in the North, ib. 
which is fuppreffed, 26. "levies a few troops for 
Brittanny, ib. an account of the proceedings of 
this feeble fuccour, during their fhort ftay in Brit- 
tanny, 27- how he was blinded in relation to. the 
affairs of Brittanny, 28. his mifconduét in this im- 
portant tranfaction, how occafioned, 30, fives a 
commiffion for levying a benevolence, ib, his art- 
ful {peech to his parliament, ib. 31. how regarded 
by men of penetration, 31. an invafion of France, 
32. and how he prepares the minds of his fubjeéts 
for reception of the news of a fecret treaty of peace, 
carried on between the two courts, in the midft of 
thefe hoftile appearances, ib. the treaty of peace is 
declared, 33. how likely to continue, ib. anocher 
impoftor, of the name of Perkin Warbec, is fet up 
againft him, 34. who tries his fortune in Ireland, 
35. and is credited abroad, and by many of the 
Englith nobility, 35, 36- Henry’s prudent proce- 
dure jn deteéting the impofture, 36, 37- punifhes the 
lower confpirators, 37, 38. his refentment againft 
the arch-duke Philip on this account, how dif- 
played, 38. caufes lord Stanley to be convicted and 
beheaded, 38, 39. the effect of this meafure on 
the nation, and on the confpirators, 39. an invafion 
of Kent, by the impoftor, is fruitlefsly attempted, 
40. a parliament fummoned, ib. an account of the 
wife laws then made, 40, 41. whereby the king’s 
authority is fully eftablifhed in all his dominions, 41- 
complains to his parliament of the Scots irruption, 
and obtains a fubfidy, in order to enable him to ac 
againft them, 44. an infurreétion in the weft, -pa- 
tronifed by lord Audley, 45. its progrefs to London, 
46. where it is difcomfited upon Blackheath, and 
the leaders _punifhed with death, ib. 47. a 
Scots invafion, ib. truce with Scotland, 48. 
Perkin, the impoftor, invades Cornwal with his 
Englifh followers, 49. where he is favoured by an 
infurreétion, ib. which is foon diffipated, and the 
impoftor taken, 50. and ordered for execution, 51. 
the king alfo orders the earl of Warwic for execu- 
tion, 52. has a perfonal interview with the arch- 
duke Philip, .at Calais, ib. . reccives a nuncio from 
the pope, concerning an expe tiiion .te the holy 
land, 53. marries the prince of Wales, to the in- 
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fanta Catherine of Arragon, 54. and the eldeft 
princefs, Margaret, his daughter, to James of Scot- 
land, ib. gives full fcope to his avarice and prac- 
tifes the moft unjuftifiable oppreffions, ib. 55. _le- 
vies a new benevolence, and purfues more oppreflive 
meafures, 56. how difturbed then, by the tranfac- 
tions in Spain, ib, 57. the reception he gave to the 
king of Caftile, by itrefs of weather, drove into 
Weymouth, 57. extorts from him the delivery of 
the earl of Suffolk, a refugee in his dominions, 58, 
59. whom heimprifons in the ‘Tower on his arrival, 
59. the departure of the king of Caftile, ib. the 
king’s ficknefs, ib. his death, and charaéter, ib. 
his laws, and the authority of the flar-chamber, ‘con- 
fidered, 61 to 65, inclufive. during this reign, a 
new paflage is opened fo the Eaft-Indies, by difcovery 
of the Cape of Good-hope, 66. Newfoundland is 
alfo difcovered, ib. and the fhip, called Great 
Harry, or the firft fhip in the Englifh navy built, ib. 
Conitantinople was, during this reign, taken by the 
Turks, -67, and divers inventions were then found 
out in Europe, whereby learning was greatly advanc- 
ed, ib. an univerfal joy at his death, 69. 

Henry Vil. while prince of Wales, compelled to a mar- 
riage contract with his elder brother’s widow, the in- 
fanta. Catharine, 3. 54. his acceflion, on the 
death of his father, how acceptable to the na- 
tion, 69, 70. his charaéter, and perfon, 70. the 
choice of his minifters, how prudently made, ib. 
the then chief competitors for his favour, ib. caufes 
the oppreflive minifters of the former reign, Empfon 
and Dudley, to be tried, 71. and executed, 72. 
his marriage with the infanta Catharine celebrated, 
72, 73. the then fituation of foreign affairs, 73 to 
7g, inclufive. makes war with France, 79. is de- 
ceived by his father-in-law, ib. 80. fends Dorfet 
with forces to his afliflance, 80. who returns, 81. 
his’ fleet beats the French navy, ib. enabled by a 
poll-tax, impofed in- parliament, to levy a great 
army, 82. receives prefents from the pope, brought to 
the Thames ina veffel under the papal banner, 83. en- 
ters into a war with Scotlznd, ib. is greatly influeneed 
by Wolfey, 85. and makes him his prime minifter, 
$6, his fleet retires from that of France, 87. in 
perfon, invades France, 88. defeats the French 
army at Guinegate, 89. his behaviour to the city of 
‘Tournay, go. in his abfence, his Englifh dominions 
are invaded by the Scots, 91. and his army headed 
by the earl of Surry, routs the Scots at Flouden, gz. 
peace with Scotland enfues, 93. becomes fenfible of 
the rafhnefs of his undertaking againft France, ib. 
excl:ims againft the emperor and Ferdinand of Spain, 
for deferting his alliance, 94. makes peace with 
France, 95, gives his fifter Mary in marriage to the 
French king, ib. who, after his death, marries the 
duke of Suffolk, 96. Henry’s adminiftration at 
home and abroad, 98, 99. encourages male-con- 
tents in Scotland, 100, refufes the imperial crown, 
offered to be refigned to him by the emperor Maxi- 


milian, 104. his friendfhip is courted by the French 
king, 105. he reftores Tournay to that prince, 105. 
is informed by Warham, and otherwife affured of the 
difcontents of his people, at Wolfey’s adminiftration, 
108. makes ineffectual pretenfions to the imperial 
throne, now vacant by the death of the emperor 
Maximilian, 109. holds the ballance of power be- 
tween France and the new Emperor, 110. agrees to 
an interview with the French king at Calais, ib. is 
vifited by the Emperor before his departure, 111. 
the interview at Calais, between the kings of France 
and England, ib. the mutual confidence: thefe 
princes then repofed in each other, 112, 113. 
Henry vifits the Emperor, and engages him to pals 
fome days with him at Calais, 113. mediates be- 
tween the Emperor and the French king, 114, 115. 
concludes an alliance with the Emperor againit 
France, 115. caufes the duke of Buckingham to be 
tried, condemned, and executed, ib. writes a book 
againft Luther, 120. and obtains the title of Defender of 
the Faith, to be conferredon him, 121, is again vifited 
by the Emperor in England, 123. declares war a- 
gainft France, and fends the earl of Surry over to in- 
vade it, 124. marches an army into Scotland, undef 
Surry’s command, 125. the progrefs of this wars 
126, 127. the arbitrary methods he took to raife 
money, 127. calls.a parliament, ib. from whom he- 
obtains a fcanty fubfidy, 128, 129. his reafon for not: 
attacking France at this time, 131. but foon after in- 
vadesit, ib. concludes a treaty with the Emperor 
againft France, 134. embraces the alliance of France, 
137. how he then behaved to the Emperor, 138. fti- 
pulates from France a yearly penfion, ib. _ levies a tax 
without confent of parliament, 139. whereby. the peo- 
ple are greatly difcontented, ib. infurreétions, 140. but 
the offenders are pardoned; and difcharged, ib. the 
effects of his abfolute authority, 141. is invited to 
accede to a confederacy againft the Emperor, 145. 
makes a league with France, and renouncesall claim 
to that crown, 147. his herald, jointly with: that: of 
France, denounces war againft the Emperor, 148: 
how replied to by the Emperor, ib. entertains f{cru- 
ples, concerning the legality of his marriage with 
Queen Catharine, 150. which-are fortified by Wol+ 
fey, and other prelates, ib. and by anew. paflion 
for Anne Boleyn, ib.. applies to the pope for a-di- 
vorce, 152. receives a commiffion to Wolfey, and 
another prelate, to examine the validity of the king’s 
marriage, and of the pope’s difpenfation, 153. the 
king’s divorce is oppofed by the Emperor, 154: 
follicits another commiflion from the pope; 155. 
which is in part complied with; ib. the king’s pa- 
tience is- greatly tried by the pope; and Campiggio, 
now joined with Wolfey on the commiffion, 156. 
he prefents himfelf, together with the Queen, before 
the commiflioners, 157. the juftice he then did the 
Queen, 158, obtains of the legates to.declare the 
Queen contumacious, ib. the caufe is evoked to 
Rome, 159. the effects of this meafure on the king, 
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. he refolves on Wolfey’s ruin, and orders him to 
depart from York palace, 160. feizes his rich fur- 
niture, ib. orders him to be indiéted in the ftar- 
chamber, 161. the articles of the charge, 161,162. 
caufes fentence to be pronounced againit him, on the 
ftatute of provifors, 162. but afterwards pardons 
him, and reftores him part of his furniture, ib. ob- 
tains of the parliament, a difcharge of debts contract- 
ed fince the beginning of his reign, 164. and is 
pleafed with the difpofition now appearing in his par- 
liament, to reduce the power and privileges of the 
ecclefiaftics, ib. is agitated with anxieties, and 
tempted to break off all connexion with Rome, 1€5. 
is delighted with Cranmer’s propofal, 166. and 
employs agents to collect the judgments of all the 
univerfities in Europe, ib. obtains of the convoca- 
tion, and all the univerfities, to pronounce his mar- 
riage invalid, 168. orders Wolfley. to be arretted, 
and conduéted to London, in order to be tried for 
high-treafon, 169. but regrets his death, and {peaks 
well of his memory, 170. fummons a parliament 
and convocation, ib. orders a bill to be drawn, to 
moderate the abufes of deeds in truft, 171. is cited 
to appear at Rome, 173, atan interview with the 
French king, advifes him to break off all connexion 
with Rome, ib. and privately celebrates his 
marriage with Anne Boleyn, ib, proceeds by gra- 
dual fteps, jointly with his parliament, to loofen the 
conneftions with the fee of Rome, 174. an@pub- 
lickly owns his marriage, ib obtains of archbifhop 
Cranmer, to, annul his marnage with. the infanta Ca- 
tharine, and to ratify that celebrated with Anne 
Boleyn, 175. and caufes Anne Boleyn to be crown- 
ed, ib. enrages the conclave of Rome by thefe 
fteps, 176. _fhakes off all reverence for the apofto- 
lic fee, ib. and is excommunicated at Rome, 177- 
obtains of his parliament, to enaét laws deftructive 
of the pope's authority, 178. and to confirm his mar- 
riage with Anne Boleyn, 179. and to declare him 
fupreme head, on earth, of the Church of England, 
280. a rebellion arifes in Ireland, 181. which is 
foon fupprefied, ib. tries in vain to gain the Scots 
king to his intereft, 182, the charagier of his mini- 
fters, 185. 18 enabled, by the courtflip paid him, 
both by catholics and proteitants, to aflume an un- 
meafurable authority, 186. how he treated prote- 
flants and monks, 189. how inftigated to take ven- 
geance on monks, 191. fapprefles fome monafteries, 
ib. perfecutes. opponents, and caufes- them to be 
condemned to the flames, 192, 193+ whereby. he 
incenfes the conclave to fuch a degree, that they ex- 
communicate him, 193- makes it the.obje& of his 
policy, to incapacitate the Emperor to wreak his-re- 
fentment on. him,. 194. and invites over German 
divines, ib. the Queen Catharine dies,. 195. and 
the Emperor tries to detach him from the alliance of 
France, ib. is indifferent about the Emperor's ad- 
vances, 196. but fomewhat difquieted about Scot 
land, ib. reafons why his domettic peace feems to 


be endangered by innovations in religion, 197+. ap= 
points Cromwell vicar-genera!, 198. terrifies fome 
monafteries to {urrender their charters into the king’s 
hands, 199. caufesthe-parliament to fupprefs others, 
ib. 200.. caufes a new tranflation of the bibleto be 
made, 200, 201. the difputes that thereon arife, 
201, 202. is difgutted w:th his Queen, Anne Bo- 
leyn, 202. determines to facrifice her, on account 
of his paflion for Jane Seymour, 203. the firft ap- 
pearance of his jeatouly, 204. he receives a letter 
from the Queen, 205. which has no influence on his 
unrelen'ing mind, 206. caufes her to be tried and 
condemned to death, 207. and executed, 208. 
his regard for his two children, the princeffes Mary and 
Elizabeth, zog- his f{peech to his next parliament, 
how received, ib. gains a new acceflion of power 
to the. crown, 210. is encouraged by the convoca~ 
tion, to break with Rome, 211. correéts-the articles 
of religion, framed by the convocation, 213. dif- 
contents arife among the people, 214. which break 
ovt-in an infurreétion, 215. fends an army againft 
the rebels under the duke of Norfolk, 216. forwards 
their difperfion, by promifing a general pardon; 217. 
but keeps his army on foot, ib.. another infurrection 
fupprefied,, of which fome are punifhed,.and the reff 
pardoned, ib. 218. a prince is born to him, and his 
Queen diesy 218. fends an embafly into Germany, 
in order to cement:an union among German princes, 
21g. fupprefies the greater monafteries,. 219, 220. 
difcovers impoftures there, .221, 2226 the number 
of monafteries, colleges, and hofpitals, fuppreffed, 
222, the topics then infifted on to quiet the. popu- 
Jace, 223. how feprefented. in the pope's bull -a- 
gaint him, now publifhed,. 224. is enraged at car-- 
dinal Pole, but: diflembles his anger,..225- declines 
the general council fummoned by the pope to meet at 
Mantua, 226. his notion of herefy, 227. difputes» 
with Lambert in Weftminfter-hall,. 228. condemns 
him to the fames, 229 authorifes other cruglties of 
the like nature, 230. and calls a parliament, ib. in 
which the fix articles are eftablithed, ib. 231. his» 
behaviour to Cranmer, and other bifhops, in confe- 
quence of this law, 231- obtains of the parliament; 
to equalize proclamations to laws, 232. his-violent 
hatred of cardinal Pole, and his relations, 233. gets 
the furrenders- of monaftries confirmed in: parliament, 
ib: 234. his matrimonial projects, after.the.death 
of Jane Seymour, 235- marries Anne of: Cleves,. 
and.diflikes her, 236. induced, -by political views, 
to. confummate his marriage. with Anne of Cleves, 
2373 complains to the parliament, of the diverfity of 
religions, ib. an account of the only religious order 
now in England, 238. his deceitful behaviour to 
Anne of: Cleves, and Cromwell, 238, 239. caufes 
Cromwell to be arrefted at the council board,. and 
committed to the Tower, 239. and executed, 240. 
divorces Anne of Cleves, ib, 241. marries Catha-- 
sine Howard, 242. caufes the countefs of Salifbury 


to be fummarily. beheaded, without a previous. trial, 
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243.  fuppreffes ansinconfiderable inforreétion in 
Yorkthire, ib. defires an interview with his nephew 
the Scots king, at York, 245. difcovers the Queen’s 
lewdnefs, 246. canfes her to be attainted in parlia- 
ment, 247. and beheaded, 248. obtains extraor- 
dinary laws to be paft, concerning religion, 249. 
caufes books to be publifhed, recommending to the 
people, his fyftem of religion, 250. clears the 
churches of plays and interludes, 251. enters into a 
war with Scotland, 252. the progrefs of this war, 
253. routs the Scots army at Solway, 254. projects 
the fcheme of uniting England and Scotland, by mar- 
rying the prince of Wales to the young Queen of Scot- 
land, 255. and fends home the Scots prifoners without 
ranfom, ib. makes a treaty with Scotland, 256. 
is difpleafed with the behaviour of the Scots, 257. 
forms an offenfive league with the Emperor againft 
France, 258. obtains of his’parliament to grant him 
fupplies, and gratify his humour in religious affairs, 
259. . the fuccefs of a campaign againft France, 260. 
how far his interefts are concerned in Scots affairs, 
261. obtains of his parliament fuch laws as ‘he 
pleafes to diftate, 262, 263. fends a fleet and army 
to invade Scotland, 264. the fuccefs of another 
campaign in France, 265, 266. of one in Scotland, 
267. -obtains of his parliament more fubfidies, and 
more laws fuitable to his humour and their proftitute 
fpirit, 269. his fpeech on diffolving them, ib. 270. 
makes peace with Scotland and France, 270. his 
domeftic adminiftration, 271. ‘perfecutes all who dif- 
fer from him, 272. the peril the Queen then fell 
into, and how the efcaped it, 273, 274. his tyran- 
nical temper burfts out againft the duke of Norfolk, 
275. -caufes Surry to be tried, and executed, 276. 
obtains an attainder againft the duke of Norfolk, 
276, 277. ‘who efcapes bythe king’s death, 277. 
the circumftances attending his death, 278. ‘his cha- 
racer, ib. 279. the number of his parliaments, 
280 ‘his ‘wife laws, ib. 281. his commercial poli- 
cy, 283. ‘the encouragement-he gave to letters and 
learned mén,-286, proteéted cardinal Beaton’s mur- 
derers, 299. 

Henry, fon of Adila, daughter of William the Con- 
queror, his hiftory, i. 248. aids his brother ‘to 
mount the Englifh throne, 249. in quality of le- 
gate, ‘affembles a fynod at Weftminfter, 253. ac- 
eufes his brother to the fynod, ib. agrees with the 
emprefs Matilda, ‘255. his fpeech at her coronation, 
256. fecretly inftigates the Londoners to revolt, 
257. befieges Matilda in Winchefter, 258. is de- 
prived of his legatine commiffion, by pope Eugenius 
if. ib. ‘pronoances fentence againft Becket in a 
fynod, 281. : 

+——- eldeft fon of Henry II. is affianced to Marga- 
ret, princefs of France, i. 267. married to her, 
269. crowned in his father’s life-time, without the 
princefs, ‘291. again’ crowned with'her, 306. his 
charaéter, ‘ib. “his difloyalty to his father, 367. 
how fupported in ‘his undutifal ‘behaviour, 308. joins 
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the French king in Normandy, 314. accommodates 
his differences with his father, 315. renews his un- 
dutiful behaviour, 319. dies, 320. ~ 

wewmmme II, of France, fucceeds to the French crown, 
iii. 296. his charaéter, ib. determines to aflift Scot- 
land, ib, attempts to recover Boulogne, 323. makes 
peace with England, 330, 413. and with the Em- 
peror, 414. caufes his fon and daughter in-law to 
affume the arms of England, 415. is killed in a 
tournament, ib. See France. 

III, makes war with the Hugonots, iv. 648. 

is forced to fly from Paris, ib. See France. 

Prince, fon of James I. dies, v. 43. his cha- 
raéter, ib. 

Hereford, a nobleman of Eaft Anglia, fhelters himfelf 
and followers in the ifle of Ely, i. 177. faves him- 
felf there, when other infurgents yield, 178. pro- 
te€ts earl Morcar there, 185. is reftored to William 
the Conqueror’s favour, ib, 

» Earl, heads the Norman barons in a con- 

fpiracy againft William the Conqueror, i. 187. ‘his 

punifhment, 189. 

Duke, accufes the duke of Norfolk in the 
parliament, and accepts a challenge from him to a 
fingle combat, ii. 264. is banifhed fer ten years, 
265. becomes duke of Lancafter by the death ofthis 
father, 266, embarks for England in order to re- 
cover this great fucceilion, unjuftly feized by Ri- 
chard II. 267, ‘becomes matter of the kingdom du- 
ring ‘Richard’s abfence in Ireland, ib. makes 
himfelf mafter of the King’s 'perfon after his return, 
268. extorts.a refignation from him, 269. obtains 
of the parliament to depofe him, 272. is placed on 
the throne, 273, See Henry (V. of England. 

Hereticks, and Here/y, obftinate, firft punifhed in England 
by burning to death, i. 285. an extraordinary com- 
miffion granted to-extirpate them, by Queen Mary, 
iii. 981. amore ‘expeditious and fummary method 
than by inquifition appointed for fupprefling them, 
382. how determined in Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
Iv. 409. 

Herries, Lord, fent by Queen’ Mary with a fubmiffion 
of her caufe to Queen Elizabeth, iv. 490. ‘her 
flu@tuating conduct on that occafion, 491. is ap= 
pointed'by Queen Mary ‘to be one of her commifi- 
oners to confer with thofe of Queen Elizabeth about 
her conduét, 492. refufes toanfwerMurray’s charge 
againft her, 496. 

Hertford, Marquis of, his charaéter and defcent, v. 
334. named a general, and aflembles forces for the 
King, ib. grants a commiffion to Hopton, 343. 
is fent with prince’Maurice into the Weft, 344. fighis 
Waller at Roundwaydown, 345. is haraffed by Wal- 
Jer, and relieved by Wilmot, one of the King’s ge- 
ferals, ‘ib. 

Heptarchy commenced, i. 13. ended in the union of the 
kingdoms that compofed it, 42, 

Hexham, battle of, ii. 391. 


Hicford, 
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Hicford, fecretary to the duke of Norfolk, put under 

- arreft, iv. 537.  difcovers his mafter’s confpiracy 
againft the Queen, ib, 538. 

High Commiffion, court of. See Commiffion ecelefiaftical. 

Hierarchy canons and liturgy. See Ezi/copacy and Epi/- 
copal habits. 

Hobbes, his character, vi. 127. 

Holland, a province in the Low Countries, with other 
towns and provinces, is forced to revolt from the 
Spaniards by the tyranny of the duke of Alva, iv. 

48. an union of them is formed, 549. 

Hollis, forcibly holds the fpeaker in the chair till a re- 
monftrance is read, v. 187. his fentence in the 
King’s Bench, ib. his behaviour in prifon, 188. his 
charaéter,.252. his temper, 372. 

Holmby, King Charles I. brought there, v.415. therefeized 
by Joyce, 420. and carried to the head quarters, ib. 

Homelden, Battle of, ii. 287. 

Homilies, twelve, compofed in order to be read to the 
people, iii. 294. objections to them, 295. ; 

Honorius, Pope, his avarice, ii. 18. 

Hooper, Bifhop of Glocefter, burnt for herefy in his 
diocefe in Queen Mary’s time, iii. 377+ refufesthe 
Queen’s pardon, 378. his conftancy under his fuf- 
ferings, ib. 

another, refufes to be confecrated in the epif- 
copal habit, iv. 505, 506. 

Hope Good, Cape of, or the Cape of Good Hope, found 
out, lik 66. 

Hopton, Sir Ralph, produces his commiflion from the 
earl of Hertford, v. 343. in Cornwal levies forces 
for the King, ib. commands a divifion of the army 
at the battle of Stratton, 344. afflembles an army for 
the King, 368. is defeated by Waller, ib. 

Horn Caftle, battle of, v. 350. 

Horfa and Hengift. See Hengiff and Horfa. 

Hotham, Six Jobn, his fpeech in Strafford’s cafe, v. 
247. is declared a traitor, 325. at the head of the 
garrifon of Hull makes a progrefs into the fouthera 
partsof Yorkfhire, 342. enters into a correfpondence 
with the King’s party, 356. depofed from his govern- 
ment of Hull, ib. 

Howard, Lady Catherine, becomes the obje& of Hen- 
sy VIII.’s affection, iii. 239. is married to him, 
242. her incontinency difcovered, 246. confeffes 
her guilt, 247. is attainted of high treafon by the 
parliament, ib, executed on Tower-hill, 248. 

Hubba, a Danith conqueror, his image how ufed by the 
Danes, i. 57. 

Hubert, archbifhop of Canterbury, high jufticiary, fam- 
marily panifhes Longbeard, a lawyer, i. 355- affifts 
John to mount the Englifh throne, 357+ dies, 358. 

de Bargh, with the bifhop of Winchefter, joint 

jofticiary, is affociated alfo with him in the govern- 
ment, ii. 7. obtains of the Pope to declare Hen- 
ry Til. of full age, 9. his charaéter and admi- 

niftration, 12. his depofition, 13. 

otherwife French, executed for the murder of 

Jord Darnly, iv. 497. accufes Queen Mary as ac- 

ceflary to it, ib. 
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Hudibrafs, his chara&ter, vi. 452. 

Hugh, eat], a Norman, his treachery, i. 100. 

Hugonots in France, a league is formed to extirpate them, 
iv. 529. they take arms and oppofe the Catholics, 
ib. and oblige the court to an accommodation, ib. 
are defeated at Jarnac, 530. fecretly affifted by 
Queen Elizabeth, ib. defeated at Moncontour, 531. 
rally and force the King to a new accommodation, 
tb. are lulled into a ftate of fecurity by the French 
King, 541. barbaroufly maflacred all over the king- 
dom, 542. the reft fly to proteftant countries and 
demand afliftance, 545. are aflifted by many prote- 
ftant princes of Germany, ib. anew peace is made 
with them by the French King, 546, 547. perfe- 
cuted in the Low Countries, 548. folicit affiftance: 
from Queen Elizabeth, 550. are relieved by acci- 
dent, 551. war is declared againft them by the King 
of France, 648, they form a confederacy with the 
King of Navarre, 649. a fleet and army are fent 
from England to their affiftance, v. 158. which are 
defeated at the ifle of Rhee, 159. and Rochelle is 
befieged, ib. another is fent to relieve shat town, 
176. but returns without effecting it, 176, 177- 
a greater prepared for its relief, 177. in fight of 
which it farrenders, 179, 

Hume, Lord, the chief caufe of the duke of Albany be- 
ing created regent of Scotland, ili. 99. is ungrate~ 
fully treated and put to death by the duke, 100. his 
death revenged, ib, 

Lord, joins in a confederacy againft Queen 
Mary and Bothwell, iv. 482. is the firft that raifes: 
forces againft her, ib. 

Hunter, his extraordinary love for-his father, iii. 379+ 
is burnt for a~ heretic, ib. 

Huntington, Earl, is created duke of Exeter, ii. 263. 
degraded from his ducal title, 274. confpires againft 
Henry IV. 283. is put to death, 284. 

Hyde, Sir Thomas, his charaéter and behaviour in par- 
liament, v. 252. is created earl of Clarendon.. See 
Clarendon, earl. 

created earl of Rochefter, vi. 348. 
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AMAICA conguered, vi. 48. 

James I. of England, his acceflion, v. 2. makes 
a treaty with France and Holland, 5. difcovers 
Raleigh’s confpiracy, 6. caufes.a conference to be 
held at Hampton Court, 9. calls a. parliament, ib. 
by proclamation forbids out-laws to be chofen, 12. 
in like manner annuls monopolies and wardfhips, 16. 
promotes an union of England and Scotland, 17. 
prorogues the parliament, 18. calls it to fit, 23.. 
difcovers the gunpowder plot, ib.  prorogues it fur- 
ther, 25. afiembles the parliament, 27. aflumes 
the ftile and title of King of Great Britain, 28. pro- 
rogues-the patliament further, 29. convenes it, 31. 
quarrels with it, ib. marries the princefs Elizabeth 

to: 
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#o the Eleftor Palatine of the Rhine, 43. _ reftores 
Effex to his blood, 45. creates Suffolk and North- 
ampton earls, ib. — diflolves the parliament, 50. 
a fpecimen of his difcourfe at table, 51. gives up to 
the Dutch the Cautionary Towns, 54. vifits Scot- 
land, 55. his propofals there, 59. returns difap- 
pointed, 60. releafes Sir Walter Raleigh from the 
‘Tower, 62. fends him on an expedition, 63. figns 
a warrant for his execution, 65. his notions about 
his fon’s marriage, 68. his opinion of his fon-in- 
law’s affairs, 70. negotiates with Spain about 
marriage and the recovery of the Palatinate, 71. de- 
mands loans, 72. calls a parliament, ib. prorogues 
it, 78. imprifons two commoners, ib. tears a pro- 
teftation out of the journal of the houfe, 81. he dif- 
folves his parliament in anger, 82. imprifons the 
leading members, ib. the regard paid to him by fo- 
reign courts, 85, expects recovery of the Palatinate 
by negotiations with Spain, 86. makes large con- 
ceflions in favour of Catholics, 87. and fecretly 
employs an agent with the Pope of Rome, ib.  dil- 
charges popifh recufants imprifoned, ib. confents to 
the prince’s journey to Spain, go. obtains a difpen- 
fation, and on what terms, for his fon’s marriage with 
the Infanta, 93. breaks off the treaty with Spain, 
gs. calls a parliament, 96. orders Buckingham to 
give an account of the marriage treaty to parliament, 
98. confents that fubfidies fhall be paid in to, and 
_difpofed of by a committee of parliament, 98. — to 
an at againft monopolies, ib. makes an alliance 
with Holland againft Spain, 103. treats with France 
about marriage, ib. grants to France the fame con- 
ditions as were agreed on with Spain, 104. fends an 
army under count Mansfield for the recovery of the 
Palatinate, 105. dies, 106. his charaéter, ib. his 
charaéter as an author, 132. 

“Yames II. of England. See York, Duke of. 

~+— eldeft fon of James IJ. born, vi. 411. 
with his mother to France, 429. 

I. of Scotland. See Scotland, 

——— Il. of Scotland. See Scotland. 

——— III. of Scotland. See Scotland. 

TV. of Scotland countenances Perkin Warbeck, 

iii, 43. makes an inroad intoErgland, 44. makes 

a truce with England, 48. marries Margaret, eldeft 

fitter of Henry VIII. 54. takes part with France 

againt England, 83. ravages it with a great army, 

gi. is defeated by the Englifh, gz. his fate uncer- 

tain, ib. 93. See alfo Scotland. 

V. takes the government upon him, iii. 182. 

mortifies the Douglaffes, ib. aids France, and mar- 

ries one of their princefles, 197. is diffuaded from 

meeting the King of England at York, 245, 246. 

fends excufes to that prince, 246, and endeavours 


fent 


in vain to appeale him, 252. prepares for war, and 
gets the better of the Englifh in a fkirmifh, 253. his 
nobility refufe to follow him into England, ib, 
forces are defeated at Solway, 254. 
fate, ib. death and character, ib, 


his 
his affli&ted 
See alfo Scotland. 
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ames VI. his birth and baptifm, iv. 469. the crown 
refigned to him by his mother, Queen Mary, 486. 
his coronation, ib. takes the government into his 
hands at eleven years of age, 558. bis familiarity 
with Lenox, 559. comes under Gourie’s power, 
570. his behaviour to the Englifh and French am- 
bafladors under thefe circumftances, 571. efcapes 
from his keepers, 574. his correfpondence with 
Queen Elizabeth on that fubje€t, 575. calls a par- 
liament, ib. makes a treaty with Queen E}izabeth, 
591. interpofes with her in behalf of his mother, 
now under fentence of death, 613. this interpofition 
how received, 614. his behaviour on hearing of 
his mother’s death, 625. marries a princefs of Den- 
mark, 646. brings the Queen to Scotland, 647. 
three catholic lords confpire againtt him, 659. _ his 
inability to punifh them, how accounted for, 660. 
the care he took to enfure his fucceflion to the Eng- 
lifh throne, 694. entertains a corre{pondence with 
the earl of Effex, 695. fends ambaffadors into Eng- 
land, and with what view, 701. enters into a cor- 
refpondence with fecretary Cecil, 70z. is verbally 
declared by Queen Elizabeth her fucceflor, 714. his 
acceflion to the Englifh throne, and hereditary right 
thereto, v. 1. See James I. of England. 

__— Prince of Scotland, eldeft fon of David, is 
made a prifoner by the King of England, Henry IV. 
ii, 291. he becomes King of Scotland by the death 
of his father, 292. ineffe@tuaily fends orders to his 
general in France to leave the partizans of the Orleans 
party, 317. heis reftored to his liberty, 327. mur- 
dered, 1b. 

Farnat, battle of, iv. 530. 

Faqueline, Countefs, heirefs of Holland, her character, 
ii, 329. is difgufted with her hufband, the duke of 
Brabant, ib, enters into a marriage contract with 
the duke of Gloucefter, 330. the unfortunate event 
of that meafure, 331. 

Iceni, their Queen, Boadicea, takes arms againft the Ro- 
mans, i. 6. is conquered, ib. 

Ida, a Saxon prince, conquers 
other places, i. 18. 

Feffiries, Jadge, his cruelties, vi. 385. is appointed 
chancellor, 390. declines in the royal favour, 405- 
is deftroyed by a mob, 430. 

erom of Prague burnt for herefy 
Conftance, ii. 320. 

Ferufalem, a kingdom erected in favour of Godfrey 
of Boulogne, ii. 222. it is fubdued by the Turks, 
322 


Northumberland and 


by the council of 


great difputes arife about the title of this no- 
minal kingdom, 340. 

Fefuits, an account of their principles and connexion 
with the court of Rome, iv. 563. fome of them ex- 
ecuted, 564. a fevere law enacted againft them in 
England, 577. their zeal againtt Queen Eliza- 
beth, §94. tried in the court of King’s Bench, v. 
154.———five, their trials, vi. 306. 

Fews, their character, i, 332. a maflacre of orn 

ib. 
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ib. 333. how tyrranized over, 420. another maf- 
facre of them, ii. 38. how exacted on, 56, grie- 
voufly oppreffed. by Edward I. 63. 

Jmaze worthip, when and how introduced into Britain, 
i, 43s 

Imprifonments, arbitrary, condemned by the houfe of 
commons, v. 164. prevented for the future by the 
petition of right. See Perétion of right. of 
members of the houfe of commons, 187. of ditto, 
237. 

Ina, a Saxon, prince, his wife laws, i. 155. 

Inclofures, mifchief of, iii. 285, 320. infurreétions on 
account of them, 321. endeavours to redrefs the 
grievances complained of as occafioned by them, 
ib. 

Indemnity, general, granted in England, vi. 131. in 
Scotland, 188. renewed in Scotland, 310. 

Independents, their rife and character, v. 374. their 
_leaders, 376. they exult in the triumph of the army 
over the parliament, 429. their power in the honfe 
of commons, 438 their ftate at the commence- 
ment of the commonwealth, vi. z. they fubdue the 
parliament, 45. 

preachers, their behaviour antecedent to the 
new model, v. 378. their behaviour at the time 
of the King’s trial, 455. 

Indies, Eatt and Weft, dilcovered, iii. 65, 66. 

Indulgence publifhed, vi. 154. remonftrated againft, 
156, its effects, ib. extended to nonconformilts of 
ail kinds, 211. recalled, 229. adopted in Scot- 
land, 266. renewed in England, 400. ordered to 
be read in churches, 407. 

Indulgences, Papal, the fale of them brings great profit 
to the Pope, iii, 119. abufes committed by thofe 
entrufted to fell them, ib. 120. 

Innocent Ul. Pontiff of Rome, in vain orders the French 
King to ftop the progrefs of his arms againft King 
John, i. 364. but obtains a trace for him, 367. the 
Pope’s politic conduct on this occafion confidered, ib. 
caufes cardinal Langton to be chofen archbifhop of 
Canterbury, 370. his finefie on that occalion, ib. 
after fome fruitlefs meflages to King John, lays the 
kingdom under an interdict, 371. the effects of the 
interdi&t, 372. . the Pope’s behaviour to the Empe- 
ror Otho, 374, excommunicates King John, ib, of- 
fers to the French King the kingdom of England, 
376. receives, by his legate, John’s fubmiflion, 
377 and. homage for his kingdom, 378.  con- 
demns the great charter, and excommunicates the ba~ 
rons, 391. fufpends Langton, archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, 392. ‘ 

IV. Pontiff of Rome, his avaritious adminiftra- 

tion, ii. 19. carried. to an exceflive degree, 20. 

offers the Sicilian crown to Henry III. ib. his grants 

to that prince, 21. abfolves Henry III. and the 

Englifh nation from the oath to obferve the pro- 

vifions of Oxford, 34. and annuls the acts of a na- 

tional counci), ib. difpatches his legate to England, 

w.th orders to excommunicate the rebel barons, 49. 
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E X. 
Infurreiions, i. 61, 62, 70, 715.745 76. of Englith, 
who maflacre Danes, 100. of. earl Godwin againit 
Edward the Confeflor, 117. fupprefled, 118. of 
Kentifhmen againf William the Conqueror, 171, 
172. at Exeter, againft the Conqueror, 173. in 
the North, 174. in Devonfhire, 176.. in various 
parts of England, 177. of , Norman barons, 189. 
in Brittany againft Henry II, 310. of barons againft 
John, 385. compromifed by the grant of the Great 
Charter, 386. . of. barons againft the miniftry of 
Henry III. it, 13, 14. | of the earl. of Leicefter 
and his affociates againft Henry III. 26, to 50. of 
William Wallace in Scotland, 108, to 116. of 
Robert Bruce in Scotland, 117, to.126. againft Ed- 
ward II. 144, to 146. of difbanded {foldiers:in 
France, 224. of Caftilians againft Peter of Catftile, 
225, 226, of the common people, headed by-Tyler 
and Straw, 246, 247, 248. . of lords againft- the 
miniftry, 253, 254. a general infurrection againft 
Richard Il. 267, 268. of earls againft Henry IV. 
283, 284. of Welch againft the fame prince, 286. 
of Northumberland, 287, to zg1.  againft Henry 
VI. 366, 367. of the duke of York againft the 
fame prince, 372. of Y againit him, 374, 
376, 377> 379» 380, 381. of Henry VI. againft 
Edward IV. 388, 389- of the Queen of Henry 
VI. againft Edward LV. 390,. 391. .. in Yorkthire 
againft Edward IV. 396, 397. in_Lincolnfhire 
againit the fame monarch, 399. of Warwick and 
Clarence, 402, 403. . of Edward 1V. againit Hen- 
ry VI, reflored, 406, to 409. of the earl of Rich- 
mond againft Richard III. 437, 438. in Ireland 
againft Henry VII. iii. 13, 14. of Lambert Simnel, 
16, 17. in the North againft Henry ViI. 25, 26. 
in the Weft againft the fame prince, 45, to 47,:in- 
clufive. of reformers againft the Romifh church ia 
Germany, 120. begun againft Henry VIII. but 
foon fupprefied, 140. in Lincolnfhire againit Hen- 
ry VIII. on account of religion, 215, in the North 
on the fame account, ib. 216, 217. in various parts 
againft Edward VI. 321, to 323. of lady Jane 
Gray -againft Queen Mary, 348, to 351.  Wiat’s 
infurreétion againit Queen Mary, 362, 363. in Scot- 
land, by the leaders of the reformers againft the 
Queen regent, iv. 420, tO 427. againft the Queen 
of Scots, and Bothwell, her hufband, 482, 483. 
againft Queen Elizabeth, 513, 514. of Flemings, 
in the Low Countries, againft the dake of Alva, 
5485 . of the Irifh in Ireland, againft Queen 


. o 
Elizabet 


h, 680, to 688, 704, to 706. Effex’s in- 
furretion againft that princefs, 696, 697,. 69 
of Reynolds againft James I, v. 27. quelled, 28. 
in Bohemia, 69. of Papifts in Ireland, 287. notice 
of it received, 294. the care of fupprefling it com- 
mitted to the houfe of commons, 297. money levi- 
ed, and men enlifted for that fervice, i men im- 
prefied for that purpofe, 317. a ceffation of arms 
between King Charles I. and the Irifh infurgents, 
362. they are fubdued by Ireton, vi. 35. Of Scots 
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againit 
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againft King Charles I. 225. a pacification propofed, 
227. hoftile meafures renewed, 230. the King’s 
army is routed, 240. advances again againit the 
Scots, 241. a treaty is fet up at Rippon, ib, the 
King obliges himfelf to pay them, 242. their ar- 
rears. are difcharged by the houfe.of commons, 281. 
and the infurgents return home, 282. arm againit 
the King, 360. receive him at Newark, 410. re- 
folve to deliver him to the Englifh parliament, 414+ 
ere paid their arrears, ib. retire home, 416, in 
an infurreétion againft the parliament of England, 
enter England under Hamilton, 446. are difcom- 
fited, ib. of Millenarians, See Millenarians—— 
of royalifts. See Royalifis. of levellers, vi. Q» 
fupprefied, 10. of difbanded foldiers in Ireland, vi. 
309. of Monmouth in England, 380. quelled, 
382. of Argyle in Scotland, 387. an univerfal in- 
furreGtion againft James H. 427. 

Intereft of money, bow high in the reign of Henry III. 
ii. 56. fettled at ten per cent. in the reign of Henry 
VIII. iii. 286. 

Unquifition, eftablifhed in England by Queen Mary, iii. 
381. exceeds in feverity, thofe in other places, 
382. 

Inverlochy, battle of, v. 394+ 

dnvernefs, battle of, v. 395- 

'Foan d’Arcos. See Orleans, maid of. 

*Fobm, fourth fon of Henry IL. his father’s kindnefs to 
him, i. 306. his tranfaétions in Ireland, 319. his 
father’s grief, on feeing his name among thofe of the 
rebels, 325. matries Avifa, daughter of the earl of 
Glocefter, 331. his brother, king Richard I. his 
extraordinary kindnefs to him, 332. fummons a 
council of nobles during his brother’s abfence in the 
holy land, 342. is diffuaded by Queen Eleanor, 
from liftening to the French king’s advice, ib. is 
corrupted by the French king, 347. on the king’s 
return, his pofleffions in England are forfeited, 350. 
his behaviour at Evrevx, 351. his pardon, ib. fac- 
ceeds his brother on the Englifh throne, 356. fup- 
prefies the revolt in favour of his nephew, 357- 
makes a treaty of peace with the French king, 358. 
gets his: nephew into his own hands, ib. his fecond 
marriage oceafions commotions, 359. his weak and 
faithlefs condud, 360. makes his nephew a prifo- 
ner, 361.: murders him, 362. his fiefs in France 
forfeited, ib. his army is defeated in France, 363. 
his flupidity and indolence, 364. plans his flight 
from France, 365. his behaviour in England, on 
his arrival, 365. by the pope’s mediation, obtains a 
truce, 367. influences the canons of Chrift’s church 
Canterbury, to chufe John de Gray, bifhop of Nor- 
wich, archbifhop of Canterbury, 368.  difpatches 
twelve monks to fupport the election at Rome, 369. 
the fuccefs of this embafly, 370. his kingdom is 
laid under an interdift, 371. his behaviour on tha 
eccafion, 372. his behaviour to his barons at that 
time, 373. 4s excommunicated, 374. the effects of 
this fentence, 375. his fubjects are ablolved from 
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their oath of allegiance, ib, The French king pre- 
pares to feize his kingdom, as being granted to him 
by the pope, 376. he promifes an ablolute fubmif- 
fion to the pope, 377- . refigns his kingdom to God, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul, and to Pope Innocent and 
his fucceflors, ib. does homage to Pandolf, the 
pope’s legate, for his dominions, 378. his fleet de- 
firoys all the French fhips in their harbours, 379. 
his meeting with Langton and the exiled prelates, 
380. his tranfaétions in France, immediately fubfe- 
quent to this affair, 381. difcontents are encour- 
aged, by Langton, amo ig the barons, 382. his an- 
{wer to the barons, in a body, demanding a renewal 
of Henry I’s charter, 382. his kindnefs to the cler- 
gy at that time accounted for, ib. the pope’s an- 
{wer to the joint application of king and barons, 
385. hoitilities between the king and barons, 386. 
the great chiarter is granted, ib, war is renewed 
with great fuccefs on the king’s part, 392. the ba- 
rons obtain affiftance from the French king, 393. 
the misfortunes that befel him in his further contetts 
with his fubjeéts, 394. his death and character, 
395. an account of his children, 396. 

Sohn, Don of Adftria, appointed governor of the 
Netherlands, iv. 551. is forced to agree to terms 
of peace with the proteftants, ib, foon breaks the 
agreement, 552. his ambitious and extenfive 
views, ib, is cut of by poifon, 553. 

——— king of France. See France. 

Fobnfon, an author, his character, v. 150. 

F ofeph, Michael, heads an infurreétion in the welt, iif. 
45. is defeated, and executed, 47. 

Foxe, feizes the king at Holmbay, v. 420. — brings 
him to the head quarters of the army, ib. 

Treland, ftate of, before the conquelt in Henry II's time; 
i. 299- the fovereigntics then there, 300. it is- 
granted by the pope to Henry II. ib. a war there, 
between the king of Leinfter and Meath, 301. the 
former is expelled, ib. the effeéts of this expulfion, 
302. itis fubdued by Henry II. 303. its flate then, 
ib. patatinates are there erected, 304. — its chief- 
tains are enraged, - 319. infurrections there are quell- 
ed, by Richard II. in perfon, ii. 258. a revolt 
there, in the reign of Henry VII. iii. 13. the au- 
thoriy of the Englith government eftablifhed there 
by Poynings’s law, 41. another fedition there, fup- 
prefied, 181. it is eretted into a kingdom, 249. 
an invafion of Spaniards there, repulfed, iv. 560. 
its flate before Tyrone’s rebellion, 676. the abfar- 
dity of the Englifh conftitutions there, 677. the ef- 
feet of its. animofities againft the Englith, 678. its 
ufual revenue, ib. a recapitulation of its hiftory, 
679, 680. Oneale’s rebellion there, 681. which 
fpreads by means of a victory obtained by the Irifh, 
ib. aod is encreafed by Effex’s ill fuccefs, 684. a 


trace is agreed on with the rebels, 685. they over= 
ron more than half the kingdom, 688. Mountjoy’s 
faccefs againft them, ib. he defeats the Irifh and 


Spaniards, 70s. the rebellion is wholly firpprefied, 
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7tz. and Tyrone farrenders himfelf to Mountjoy, 
ib. ftate of, under James. vi 40, an infarreétion 
there, 287. the infargents attempt to furprife Dub- 
lin, 289.  maffacre the protefiants, 290. pretend 
authority from the king and queen, 293. _ ftate of, 
during the civil war, 360. continues to obey Or- 
mond, 361. a ceffation of arms between the king 
and the infurgents, 362. forces from it, land to aid 
the king, 365. fome of them deert, ib. the reft 
are diffipated by Fairfax, 367. ftate of, at the de- 
mife of Charles [, vi. 4. Dublin, and the garrifons 
held by Ormond, are delivered to the patliament’s 
army, 6. and Ormond léaves Ireland, ib, returns, 
and levies an army there, 7. his army is routed by 

Jones, who commands for the parliament, 11. the 
gartifons revolt to Cromwell, 12: who breaks the 
courage of the !rifth, and almott fabdues the ifland, 
22. it is wholly fubdued by Ireton, 35- its civil 
overnment is trafted with commifioners, 36. Crom- 
well’s adminiftration there, 76. State of, at the re- 
ftoration, 114. in the beginning of Charles Il’s 
reign, 191. an infurréGtion there, fuppreffed, 192. 
the effects of the act prohibiting the importation of 
Irith cattle, 193. fate of, in 1681, 338. Or- 
Hond’s adminiftration there, 339- attacked in par- 
liament, 340. 4 plot of papifts in Ireland, pre- 
tended- in England, 341. fiate of, in 1687, 402. 
it is fubjested to the catholics (héte, ib. their admi- 
niftratioa in Ireland, 403. 

Treland, (a man {0 called) is triéd, vi. 293. condemn- 
ed, 294. 

Jreton, colonel, his behaviour at Nafeby, vi 399. _ his 
charaéter, 435. his fpeéch on the vote of non-ad- 
drefs, 436. 1s made commander in chief in Ireland, 
vi. 23. fabdues it, 35- dies there, ib. 

Fabélla, daughter of the count of Angoulefme, mar- 

ried to John, king of England, i+ 358- commo- 


tions are occafioned by this marriage, 359- her 


children by the king; 396. after his death, is mar- 
ried to the count dela Marche, to whom fhe was for- 
merly betrothed, li. 15- 

——— princefs of France, married to Edward IT. ii. 
128, ler character, ib. fhe is denied a lodging for 
one night, by Jerd Bedlefmere, a mutinous baron, 
139. goes to Paris, to adjuft fome differences be- 
tween her hufband, and Charles the Fair of France, 
142. her finefle to avoid the king’s journey to Paris, 
ib. where fhe confpires with the exiled barons a- 
gainit the king, in favour of her fon, 143- whom 
fhe afiiances to Philippa, daughter of the earl of Hol- 

land, 144- and raifes an army to invade her hu 
band’s dominions, ib. the fuccefs of her invafion, 
145. fhe fammons’a parliament in the king’s name, 
now a prifoner, ib. lofes the public efteem, 146. 
becomes the object of univerfal hatred, 159. 15 con- 
fined, and her revenue reduced, 162. 

= princefs of France, is affanced to Richard II. 
ii, 258. reftored to the French king, 285. 
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Ifibella, Queen of Catftile, and wife of Ferdinand, 
king of Arragon, dies, iii. 56. her daughter, and 
heirefs, of this marriage, 1s married to the arch-duke 
Philip, ib. 

Ltaly, its defencelefs flate, iii 41. is invaded, and ra- 
vaged by the French, ib. ftate of, at the acceffion 
of Henry VIII, 73. the French are expelled, 133. 
they invade it again, 135. 

>. ) & 35 

Fvdges, how they. held their off 

ign, IV. 720. 

ws II. pope, his character; iii. 74. his attempts 
againft the Venetians, 75. and againft the French, 
77. his policy, 78 his joy on the defeat of the 
French, 82. his death, ib. 

om III. his joy, on receiving the fubmiffion of 
England, iii. 370. 

Furies, theit rife, i. 6 

FS ped . ) gc ft 

Fury, grand, of 
why, by the chie 
proceedings thereon, in the houfe of commons, 328. 


in Queen Elizabeth's 


wm 


raptly difmiffed; and 

ei g's ench, v. 317. 

Fuftice, opt by fpecial warrants, by Edward IIL. ii. 
a¢c. 

Fuffices of the peace, heir rapine complained of, iv. 

720. 

Supiciary, chief, that office abslifhed in England, ii. 
1223 

Fuftinian, emperor, his pandeds found, ii. 441 uti- 
licy Of, in Burope, 442. 

Fuxon, doktor, made bifhop of London, v. 203; high 
trexfurer, ib. réfigns the tréafurer’s ftaff, 263. ate 
tends the king to the feaffold, 450+ is éxamined by 
the council of general officers, on the import of the 


King’s lat word, 457+ 


K, 


ENDRID, king of Mercia, his valour, i. 34. 
his déath, ib. 

Kenrick, a Saxon chieftain, beats the Britains in battle, 
ji. 17+ dies, ib. 

Kent, a kingdom eftablifhed in Britain, i, 20. chri- 
ftianity there introduced, 21. it is uniced with 
Weffex, 28. 

earl of, a prince of the blood, enters into a 
confpiracy with the queen, againft the king, ii, T446 
purfues the king to Briftol, 145- js made one of the 
jords of the regency of Edward Il. i156. unites in 
councils with Lancafter and Norfolk, 159. is be- 
headed, in confequence of @ fentence paft on him in 
parliament, 160. his fon is created duke of Surty, 
263. degraded, 274- confpires againft Henry lV. 
283. is fummarily beheaded, 284. 

—— Joan of, burnt for herefy, iii, 318. 

__--— maid of, her impofture, iil. 181, gains great 
credit, 190. 18 difcovered, and fhe is panifhed, 
Igl. 

Ker, a tanner, heads an infurrection in Norfolk, iii. 

g 2 322. 
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222, his arbitrary proceedings, 323. is defeated, 
taken, and hanged, ib. 

Kildare, deputy of Ireland, is called to anfwer for his 
condu&, ili. 181. is executed, with his five uncles, 
ib. his fon is forced to furrender, and punifhed, 
ib. 

Kilfjth, battle of, v. 403: 

King, his courts, how conftituted, i i, 402. his ufual 
file fettled by parliament, iii, 262. his power and 
revenues. See Anglo-Norman government. _ 

Kings, Norman, the means ufed to preferve their inde- 
pendency, i. 405. their power, 411. their protec- 
tion, how obtained, 418. the authority of their 
ediéts, 421. 

King’s Bench, court of, exaéts, bonds for members of 
parli ament, for.not attending, i. 373. fome fubmit 
and pay the fines fet on them by the court, ib. 
others traverfe, ib. judgment of, in the cafe of per- 
fons imprifoned by the king and council, v. 155. 
in that of members of parliament, 187. one of 
the judges of, feized on the bench, 250. its chief 
juftice abruptly difmiffes a grand jury, vi. 317. _ pro- 
ceedings thereon, in the houfe of commons, 328. 

Kirk, colonel, his cruelties, v. 384. C 

Kirkaldy, of Grange, holds the caftle of Edinburgh for 
Queen Mary, iv. 540. is forced to furrender to a 
party of Englith, 541. is tried, and executed, ib. 

Knight, a title, whence imported, and how ufeful, i, 

23e 

ii four, ordered to be chofen out of each county, 
in order to reprefent in parliament, the ftate of their 
refpective counties, ii. 29. they remonftrate againft 
the flow proceedings of the twenty-four barons, 31. 
and claim the interpofal of Edward, prince of Wales, 
32. two out of each county. ordered to be fum- 

_ moned to parliament, 46. 

——— thirty, a tournament of, ii. 206. the victors 
prize, ib, 

Templars, tortured in France, ii. 150, feveral 
of them cruelly executed, r51.  opprefied all over 
Europe, ib. 

Knighi’s fees, what, and how many make a barony, i. 
407. how many in England in the time of the con- 
queror, li. 85. and how leffened, ib. 

Knax, sobNs a famous reformer, iii. 299> approves 

_ of the affaffination of cardinal Beaton, ib. arrives 
in Scotland from Geneva, iv. 420. inflames the 
people againft popery, ib, they are entirely guided 
by him, 423. his furious zeal, and infolence to 
Queen Mary, 436, 437. is called to anfwer the 
council for his infolence, and acquitted, 439. 


L. 


4ABOUR, its price in vain attempted to be re- 
duced by the parliament, ii. 239. 


Laity are incenfed againft the ufurpations of Rome, 
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ii. 237. their difpofition then how conformable. to 
that of thofe in the reign of Edward III. ib, 

Lambert, his difpute with Henry VIII. and feveral 
bifhops, concerning the real prefence, iii. 227, 228. 
is condemned and barnt, with feveral circumftances 
of cruelty, 229, 

Colonel, is difappointed of the lieutenancy of 
Treland, vi. 8. his commiffion is revoked by the 
Protector, 82. he appears againft Richard Crom- 
wel, 95. fupprefles an infurreétion againit the rump, 
100. becomes Monk’s rival, 104. is confined in 
the Tower, by the rump, reftored, 107. efcapes out 
of the Tower, 115. is retaken, ib. his trial, 150. 
condemnation, 152. is reprieved, ib. 

Lancafier, duke of, his feafonable advice to Edward III. 
ij. 220. by his marriage with a princefs of Caftile, be- 
comes heir of that title, 227.’ the adminiftration 
of the kingdom of England is committed to him, 
230. his authority during the minority of Ri- 
chard JI. 241. his charaéter, 242. the effect of 
his pretenfions to the crown of Caftile, 243. con- 
duéts an army into Brittany, 244., is difappointed 
in his enterprize on the crown of Caftile, 249. _ re- 
turns from Spain, 257. obtains the duchy of Gui- 
enne, ib. renounces that duchy, 258. differs with 
his brothers, ib. approves of the confinement of his 
fon, 261. dies, 266. 

-—— fon of the former Henry. See Hereford. 

Earl, his charaéter, ii, 128. becomes head ofa 

confederacy of barons againft Gavafton, ib. is appoint- 

ed hereditary fteward of England, 129. raifes an army, 

#31. caufes Gavafton’s head to be ftruck off, 132. 

makes an accommodation with the King, ib. his 

party new models the miniftry, 136. is fufpeGled of 


holding a fecret correfpondence with the Scots in-- 


vaders, 137. his adherents again take arms, 138. 

in arms, obtain of the parliament to banifh the 

Spenfers, 139. and geta pardon for their violences, 

ib. he is taken in arms by the King’s party, 140. 

and beheaded, 141. his character, ib. 

Earl, brother and heir of the former, en- 
ters into a confpiracy with the Queen againft 
Edward II, ii. 144. the King is put into his cuftody, 
146. taken out of his hands, 147. his attainder 
is taken off, 156. he is appointed guardian of young 
Edward, ib. 

Landoio, Peter, a man of low ftation, becomes favourite 
of Francis duke of Brittany, iii. 20. the effect of 
this meafure among his nobles, ib. 

Lands, how divided among the Anglo-Saxons, i, 160. 
their value, 161. 

Landfdown, battle of, v.. 403. 

Lanfranca, a Milanefe monk, promoted to the fee of 
Canterbury, i, 183. his character, ib, the earl of 
Northumberland difcovers to him in confeflion a con- 
fpiracy againft William the Conqueror, 188. which 
he advifes him to reveal to the King, ib, crowns 


boom Rufus, 203. dies, 204. 


Langhorne’s 


Pic sabia wih nee 


——— civil, how improved, li, 441+ 
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Langhorne’s trial, vi. 306. 
Langfide, battle of, iv. 488. 
Langton, Cardinal, is by the Pope's orders appointed 


archbifhop, i. 370+ his adherents are treated with 
feverity by the King, 372. his conference with the 
King, 375. his behaviour to that prince, on his be- 
ing reconciled to Rome, 380. the final iffue of that 
affair, 381- advifes the difcontented barons to infift 
onarenewal of Henry I’s charter, 382. ~ initigates 
them to make. this demand in a body, 383, on his 
refufal to publifh the Pope’s fentence of excommuni- 
cation againit the difcontented barons,. is cited to 


Rome,. and fufpended, 392. 


Latimer, Bithop, imprifoned foon after Queen Mary’s 


acceflion, iii. 354. is carried to Oxford to difpute 
about tranfubftantiation, 360. burnt there for here- 
fy, in the fame fire with the bifhop of London, 
379: 
Lord, the firft peer impeached in England, 


ii. 250. 


Laud, bifhop of London, his character, v. 192. €n- 


courages innovations, 193. is made archbifhop of 
Canterbury, 202. abolifhes leétures, 207. is im- 
peached, 248. an apology for him, 389. is exe- 
cuted by an ordinance of the long parliament, 388. 


Lauder taken and fortified by the Englith, iil. 308. 
Lauderdale, Duke, his intereft with King Charles II. 


vi. 139. his religious fentiments, 140. his charac- 
ter, 201. js removal from the King’s councils and 
prefence are addrefled for, 261. his feverities in 
Scotland, 267. are oppofed by duke Hamilton, 
26%. his adminiftration and private deportment, 


269. the effects of his private and public conduct, 
271. he declines in the royal favour, 310. 


Laurentius, a Chriftian bifhop, reclaims Eadbald, King 


of Kent, i. 27. 


Law, Common, its fuppofed foundation, i. 66. — ftate 


of, among the Anglo-Saxons, 143. {tate of, at the 
death of Richard If. with refpec to reprefentation in 


fucceffion, 355. : . 
why not re- 


ceived in England, 442. 


————. feudal, introduced into England, i,.180.. its 


rules. with refpeét to fucceflion, .247- origin of, 397+ 
its progrefs, 399. 


——— martial, ftate of, in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 


iv. 718. 
Salian, ii. 168- : 
Saxon, ii. 442.. its abfurdities, ib. 


League, catholic, formed in France, iv. 540. revived, 


584. the duke of Mayenne becomes head of it, 
it is entirely abolifhed, 661. 
————— folemn, and covenant. See Cowenant, Scots. 
—— triple, vi. 185. ‘ 
Learning, how fecured, during the ignorant ages, il. 440+ 
how extinguifhed, and when revived in England, 443. 
great improvements therein, iii. 67. flate of, in the 
reign of James I..v, 14» at the time of his death, 
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mm 


128,. at the reftoration of king Charles II. vi, 126. 
from the reftoration, to the revolution, 449. 


Lead, ftaple of, fixed, ii. 239. 
Leather, a duty granted on it for the firft time, ii. 176, 


ftaple of, fixed, 239. the duties on it, granted to 
3 


the king for life, 


5 


1¢ 
Legatine Court, erected by cardinal Wolfey, iii. 107. 


its extenfive power, ib. and great tyranny, 108. 


Legates a: Latere, a defcription of their power and au- 


thority, i, 244. 


Leicefter, earl of, his behaviour at a conference between 


the kings of England and France, i. 311. its effects, 
ib. he is made a prifoner, 312. 


——-— another, defends Rouen againft the French 


king, 1.. 347. 

another,. his hiftory, and petulant behaviour to 
king Henry III. ii, 26, his turbulent complaints of 
breaches of the great charter, 27. his fpeech in a 
fecret meeting of barons, ib. is made prefident of 
the twenty-four barons, chofen in parliament to re- 
form the ftate, 28. retiresto France, 32. protefts 
againft the ceflion of Normandy, 33: joins in acon- 
{piracy of barons againft the king, 36. returns fe- 
cretly to England, 37. countenances an open rebel- 
lion, 38. caufes the king to fubmit to ignominious 


> 
terms of peace, 39. heads the rebel barons, when 
renewing the war, after the French king’s award, 
41. leads on the army of the rebel barons, at the 
battle of Lewes, 42. makes the king and royal fa- 
mily prifoners in the field of battle, 43. his tyran- 
ny over the whole kingdom, 44. fummons:a par- 
liament of rebel barons, 45. another fach compof- 
ed of two knights of each fhire, and two deputies 
from each burrough, ib. the tyrannical proceedings 
of this aflembly, 47: the ignominious terms on 
which he releafes prince Edward, 48. commands in 
a battle, at Evefham, againit the prince, 49. in 
which he is flain, together with his eldeft fon, 50. 
his charaéter, ib. his widow and children are ba- 
nifhed the kingdom, 52. their manners abroad, 
ib. 
propofed as a hufband to Queen Mary, by 
Queen Elizabeth, iv. 457, 458. his character, 
58. declines the propofal, and afpires to mar- 
ry Queen Elizabeth, ib. is appointed one of the 
commiffioners to enquire into Queen Mary’s conduct, 
495. 18 fent into-Holland, in order to aififf the flates, 
585..—18 reprimanded. by Queen Elizabeth, for ac- 
cepting the title of governor and captain-general. of 
the United Provinces, ib. the.account of his expe- 
dition, 589. he returns to England, 590. a breach 
between him and the Hollanders, 628. he refigns 
his authority. in Holland, ib. is reftored, to the 
Queen’s favour, 629. dies, 651. his magnificence, 
vey : 
Leinfler, king of, expelled, i. 301. his negotiations . 
abroad, ib.. his death, 302. 
Leipfic, battle of, Vv. 190 


Léith, , 
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Leth, fort’hed by the Preach, iti. 310. iv. 424. fe- 
lieved by the Englith and Scots army, 427« 

Leo Lil.. pope, crowns Alfred, i. 53. 

pop a sh 53 

wo X; his chara@er, iii. 82. has recoutfe to the 
(ale of inddlgences, to repair his exhaufted treafures, 
119. his death, 123. E 

Lesfric, duke of Mercia, his family quarrels with 
Harold; fon of earl Godwin, 1. 120. 

Leaffwiny brother of Harold, attends him in the battle 
with the Norman ‘conqueror, j. 138. is there flain, 


139. 

beapold, duke of Auftria. See Aujfria. 

Lennox, earl of, fent from France into Scotland, to fup- 
port cardinal Beaton, iii. 257. becomes the head of 
the reformers, and oppofes the cardinal, 262. raifes 
an army, bet is forced to fubmit to him, ib. flies 
into England, and is careffed by Henry VIII. 264. 
#ecalied into Scotlaad, with his fon lord Darnly, iv. 
460. the refentment of Queen Elizabeth, at his fon’s 
marriage negotiation, how difplayed, ib. implores of 
Queen Mary, juitice againft the murderers of his fon, 
Jate her hufband, 474. names feveral fofpetted ac- 
complices, ib. 475. his requeft, relative to. a delay 
of the trial, is denied, 474. a proteft is entered in 
his name againft the trial, ib. claims the regency 
of the young prince, 485. accufes Queen Mary 
of the murder of her hufband, before the Evglith 
commifioners at Hampron-court, 496. is chofen 
lieutenant, and regent of the kingdom, on Murray’s 
death, 518. receives inftructions from Sir William 
“Cecil, 519. is feized, and put to death by Queen 
Mary’s party, 540- 

—— — earl of, his behaviour to the king of Scotland, 
iv. 559. is difcountenanced by Queen Elizabeth, 
ib, " retires to France, 571. dies there, ib. 

Lénthal, chofen fpeaker of the houfe of commons, of the 
long parliament, v. 245. repairs to the army at Houn- 
flow-heath, with the badges of his office, 428. is con- 
duéted to Weftminfter, in triumph, by the army, 429. 
his anfwer to the officers, defiring him to call the rump 
to reaflume their feats, vi. 97. is ftopt, and condutted 
home, by Lambert, when going to the houfe, 100. 
fummons the expelled rump, to refume their power 
Once more, 107. 

Léfily, Norman, his bravery in battle againft the Englifh, 
ii, 267. heads the affaffins of cardinal Beaton, 
298. 

——— bifhop of Rofs, one of Queen Mary’s commif- 
fioners, appointed to confer with thofe of Queen 
Elizabeth, iv. 492. refafés to anfwer Murray's 
charge againft her, 496. is examined, and con- 
fronted with Norfolk, before the council, 513. com- 
plains to the Englifh council, of unfair dealings, to 
the prejudice of Queen Mary, 520. 

w——— general of the Scots covenanters, created earl 
Leven, v. 284, 

———— another, appointed- general of the Scots co~ 
venanted army in Scotland. vi. 24: is beaten at 
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Dunbar, 25. marches fouthwards, 28. is routed 
at Worceller, 29+ 

Levellers. See Agitators. 

Levingftone, Jord, one of Queen Mary’s commiffioners, 
appointed to confer with thofe of Queen Elizabeth, 
lv. AOQZ. 

Liniiliyss prince of Wales, is repulfed by prince Ed- 
ward, ii. 37. his charaéter, 64, after being par- 
doned, he rebels again, 65. fubmits, 66, takes 
arms again, ib. his dominions, after a great flaugh- 
ter of his partizans, are annexed to the Englifh crown, 
67. 

Eaten battle of, ii. 42. the victory is giined by the 
barons, 43. 

Lewis, eldett fon of Philip the Freach king, is fent into 
England, at the head of a great army, i. 393+ See 
France. 

——— king of France, his attempts againft the Vene- 
tians, iii. 75. and againft the pope, 77. lofes his 
congueits in Italy, 82. his marriage and death, 95. 
See France. 

duke of Orleans. See Orleans. 

——— emperor of Germany. See Germany. 

Liberty, civil, how eftablifhed, ii. 445. 

Libraries, many plundered and deftroyed by the refor- 
mers, iil: 332. 

Lidinzton. See Maitland. 

Lilla, an officer of king Edwin’s guards, his extraordi- 
nary fidelity, i. 30. 

Lilburn, punifhed in the ftar-chamber, for a feditious 
libel, v. 210. the fentence is reverfed, and da- 
mages decreed to him, 253. thrown again into pri- 
fon, vi. 10. is acquitted by ajury, 57. 

Limoges. . See Vidomar. 

Lincoln, battle of, i. 255. where king Stephen is taken 
prifoner, ib. befieged by the proteétor, ii. 5, taken 
and pillaged, ib, 

— — bifhop of, is fined in the ftar-chamber, v. 
209. 

——— earl of, forms a defign againft Henry VII. iti. 
15. goes to confult with his friends in Germany, ib. 
goes with a body of troops to Ireland, and invades 
England; 16. is killed at the baitle of Stoke, 17. 

Lincoln’s Inn, a patitan there, writes againft the French 
marriage in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, iv. 567. his 

unifhment, and extraordinary loyalty, 568. 

Lindjey, lord, joins in the plot to murder David Riz- 
zio, iv. 467. fent by the affociated lords, to Queen 
Mary, with three inftruments for her to fign in the 
caftle of Lochleven, 485. 

Lifle, \Jady, her trial, vi. 385. 

Litany, new, ufed in Englith, by order of Henry VIIL. 
iii. 271. ordered to be read in Englifh, by Queen 
Elizabeth, iv. 407. 

Loans; ot benevolences, firft exacted, ii. 235. fate of, 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, iv. 721. See Benevo- 
lences, or Loans. 

Lochleven Cafile, Queen Mary fent a priforer to, iv. 
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483. fhe efcapes from thence, 487. the earl of 


Northumberland confined there, 515. 
Lodington, fecretary, favours Queen Mary at the confe- 
rence with the Englifh commiflioners, iv. 495. his 
. propofal to the duke of Norfolk, concerning her, 
ib. 
Lollards, are headed in England by Wickliffe, ii. 277. 
fcreened by the duke of Lancafter, 278. encreafe in 
England, 279. one of them is ordered to be barat, 
285. are favoured by the houfe of commons, 295. 
another Lollard burnt, 296. a confpiracy of Lol- 
lards, headed by lord Cobham, 3co. attempts to 
feize the king, fevere laws are enacted againft them, 
2. 
London, a Roman colony, is reduced to afhes, i. 6. and 
the inhabitants put to the fword, ib. it is rebuilt, 
59. anda regular militia eftablifhed there, ib, the 
Danes take up their winter quarters there, 54. a 
meeting of the eftates, appointed there, twice a year, 
56. an ecclefiaftical fynod there, 190. its proceed- 
ings, ib. a charter granted to it, 246. bifhop of, 
fufpended by the pope, 292. complains to the king 
at Baieux, 293. its confequences, 294+ ftate of, 
in the reign of Richard I. 355. another charter 
granted to it, 408. its import, 409. an extraordi- 
nary commotion between the Londoners and the in- 
habitants of Weitminfter, ii. g. great diforders there, 
38. a plague there, 207. charter of, feized by 
Richard II]. 258, reftored, 259. an infurrection 
there, againft the duke of Lancafter, 277. it is ap- 
peafed by the bifhop of London, 278. the joyful 
reception of Henry VIE. there, iii. 5. fweating 
ficknefs there, 6. bifhop of, burnt for herefy, 379+ 
alacrity of, to oppofe the invincible Armada, iv. 
632. an account of the ftrangers in it, in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, 734+ another plague there, v. 9. 
late of, in king James I. time, 122. plague there, 
139, petitions the king to make peace with the 
Scots, 240. petitions the parliament for an altera- 
tion in church government, 257: ftate of, at the 
commencement of the civil war, 329- declares for 
the parliament, ib. militia, joins the parliament’s 
army, 338. occafions a breach between the parlia- 
ment andvarmy, 428. ftate of, under the ramp, Fe- 
ftored, vi. 106. rebels againft therump, 110, an- 
ether plague there, 167. a great fire there, 172. 
repaired, ib. difputes there, about the nomination 
of theriffs, 348. a quo warranto is ifued again ir, 
349. judgment entered againit its charter, 351. 
which is reftored on hard conditions, ib. its bifhop 
is fufpended, 399. 
Bongch mp, bifhop of Ely: 


See Durbam. 


Pi 


Eongueville, a French duke, prifonerin England, pro- 
pofes to Henry VIII. the marriage 
Mary to Lewis, King of France, 1. 945 95+ which 
is approved of, and t 


f the princefs 


2s effect, 95- 

Honfe of, their proceedings wi h. refpeét to 
g¢ the plan of government during the minority 
of Richard If. il. 242, 243. proceedings concerning 


a 
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earl Suffolk, impeached at their bar by the houfe of 
commons, 250. who is condemned to lofe his office,. 
252. condemn Sir Nicholas Brembre, and Sir Ro- 
bert Trefilian, impeached by the houfe of commons, 
254. condemn the other judges, and lord Beauchamp 
of Holt, Sir James Berners, Sir John Salifbury, and 
Sir Simon Burley, 255. condemn the archbifhop of 
Canterbury, and the earls of Arundel and Warwick, 
262. great animofities in the houfe of peers, 283. 
they ratify a fentence againft a Lollard, 285. rein- 
ftate Henry VI. in his fovercign authority, 375+ 
their fentence between Henry VI, and the duke of 
Lancafter, 378. condemn to death the duke of Cla~ 
rence, brother of Edward 1V. 417. approve of a bill for 
moderating the liberty of difpofing of land in truft, iii. 
172. which never pailed into. alaw, ib. jury of, try 
Queen Anne Boleyn, and others, 207... a committee 
chofen to frame articles of religion, 230. a bill renew- 
ing rigorous ftatutes of trealon formerly abrogated, 
338. how altered before it pafied intoa law, 339. @ 
money-bill introduced into this houfe, ib. its fate 
and effect, ib. refufe a petition of the houfe of -com- 
mons, relative to the power of ordination, iv. 579s 
reject a bill againft purveyancing, O41. engage the 
commons, at a conference, to encreafe their grant 
of a fupply, 657. interpofe for earl Briftol, not 
called to the houfe of peers, v. 145. and for Arun= 
del, fent to the Tower, 148. frame a petition of 
right, 167. pafs that fent up by the commons, 172. 
rejeét that prohibiting clergymen to hold civil offices, 
258. receive an impeachment from.the astorney ges 
neral againit lord Kimbolton and five members of the 
houfe of commons, 309. confent to the ordinance 
about the militia, 322. and to war againft the King, 
326. the houfe divides, ib, and the majority go to the 
King at York, ib. the refidue, at Weitminfter, take 
the folemn league and covenant, 360. afignt to put 
up prefbytery all over England, 408. tempouze 
with the army;- 425. their proceeding flucluating, 
429. fend propofitions to the King, 436. refute 
their: affent to the vote, declaring the King guilty. of 
high-treafon, 451+ are voted ufelefs by the houfe of 
commons, ib,  aflume their antient authority. Vie 
116. agree with the houfe of commons about re- 
ftoring the King, 117. remonftrate againft the in- 
dulgence, 156. receive aletter from the earl of Cla- 
rendon, 179. which they tranfmit to the houfe of 
commons. 180. amend a money-bill, 206. ad- 
vife the King to recall the indulgence, 229. pals @ 
bill for paflive obedience, 240. difpate with ¢ 
houfe of commons about jurifdi€tion, 244. agree 
with that houfe in their votes about the popith p 
496... refute to commit the earl of Danby upon his 
being impeached, 292; and afterwards commit him 
to the Tower, 298. renew their vote about the po- 
pith plot, Se. 299- reject the exclufion bill, 324. 
condemn Stafford, 326. pafs the bill for ‘eafe. of pso- 
teftant diffenters, 330. refufe to receive t tz-Harris’s 
impeachment, 334- their votes abont Monmouth’s 
invafion, 
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invafion, 380. vote a reverfal of Stafford’s attain- 
der, ib. meetin the convention, 435. have a free 
conference with the houfe-of commons, 437. agree 
with them in their vote about the vacancy of the 
throne, 439. and to fettle the crown onthe prince 
and princefs of Orange, 440, 

Lorn, Lord, gets a gift of his father’s forfeiture, vi. 
14t. is condemned to die, 187. is pardoned, ib. 
created earl of Argyle, 342. tried again for high- 
treafon, ib. condemned, 344. efcapes to Holland, 
ib. . invades Scotland in the reign of James II. 388. 
is retaken, and executed, ib. 

Lothaire, elder brother of Egbert, depofes Edric, his 
nephew, and fon of Egbert, i. 27. is afterwards 
flain in battle by the depofed prince, ib. 

Loudon, Lord, his letter is intercepted, v- 230. its 
effects, 231. he is created an earl, 284. 

Louis, King of France. See France. 

Lowel, Vifcount, raifes an infurrection againft Henry VIL. 
jii, 10. foon abandons it, and efcapes into Flanders, 
11. is fwppofed to have fallen in the battle of 
Stoke, r7. 

Louvaine, Cardinal, uncle of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
diffuades her from being reconciled to the reforming 
lords of Scotland, iv. 464. joins in a confederacy 
to deftroy the proteftants, 465. 

Low-Countries, ftate of, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
iii. 19. See Flanders, Flemings, and United Pro- 
wuinces, bs 

Ludovico, duke of Milan, joins in a league with the 
Emperor and others againft France, 1. 42. the effect 
of this confederacy, ib. his dominions are fubdued 
by the French, 53. See Mi/az. 

Ludlaw, Colonel, fucceeds Ireton in the chief command 
of Ireland, vis 36. finifhes the conqueft of that 
kingdom, ib. is facceeded by Fleetwood, 76. 

Luther, Martin, declaims again{t indulgencies, and fe- 
veral errors of the church of Rome, iii. 120. is 
protected by the elector of Saxony, ib. -anfwers a 
book wrote againft him’ by Henry VII. 121, his 
dotrines {pread all over Europe, and why, ib. treats 
Henry indecently, and afterwards apologizes for it, 
185. many of his difciples fettle in England, 333. 

Lutzen, battle of, v. 191. 

Luxenburgh, Duke, breaks inupon the prince of Orange’s 
intrenchment:, vi. 227. beats him at St. Omers, 
253. but is worfted at St, Denis, 262. 

Luxury, ftate of, in the reign of Edward Hl. ii. 
239s 2 

M. 


N ACBETH, a powerful nobleman, murders 
Duncan, King of Scotland, i. 120. ufurps 
the crown, 121. is flain, ib. 

Macgill, Sir James, appointed-one of the commiffioners 
to manage a treaty with Queen Elizabeth, concerning 
Queen ‘Mary, iv. 5109. 

Mackrill, Dr. heads. an infurretion againft. Henry 
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VIII. iii. 215. is abandoned by the infurgents, 
taken, and executed, ib. 

Madrid, treaty of, between the Emperor and the French 
King, ili. 143. 

Masefiricht taken by the French King, vi. 233. 

Magdalen College, its cafe, vi. 405. matter and fellows 
are expelled, 406. 

Magna Charta. See Charter, Great. 

Magnus, King of Norway; his attempt on England is 
repulfed, i. 229 

Mahomet 1. the firft tranfaftions of that prophet, and 
his followers, 1. 209. 

Maine, a rebellion there, i. 186, itis quelled, 187, 

Majors General, their power defcribed, vi. 61, abridg- 
ed, 78. 

Maitland, of Lethington, fent by the congregation to 
folicit afiftance from Queen Elizabeth, iv. 425. 
is fecretary of ftate, and confident of Queen Mary, 
when fhe arrived in France, 434. again fent to foli- 
cit Queen Elizabeth’s friendfhip, 440. 

Malcolm, king of Scotland, obtains a gift of Cumber- 
land, i. 75. his homage for it, to the crown of 
England, 76. See Scotland. 

Malta, knights of, their order is diffolved, and revenues 
feized, by Henry VIII. iii. 238. 

Manchefter, earl, fpeaker of the houfe of peers, and a 
general of the parliament’s army, is {econded in mi- 
litary affairs by Cromwell, 368. his character, 
376. his difpute with Cromwell, ib. 377. refigns 
his command in the army, 380. meets the army at 
Hounflow-heath, with the enfigns of his office, as 
fpeaker of the houfe of peers, 428. is by them con- 
du@ted to Weftminfter, 429. becomes zealous for 
the reftoration, vi. 114. 

Manners, ftate of, in the thirteenth century, i. 423. 
in the reign of Edward II. ii. 153. in Queen Eliza~ 
beth’s reign, iv. 727. . between the reftoration and 
revolution, vi. 447. 

Mansfeldt, count, his expedition, v. 105. 
Manufaéures, ftate of, in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, iv. 
734. their flate in the reign of James I, v. 123. 
Manwaring, Doétor, impeached, v.173. his fentence, 

174. its confequences, ib. 

March, count, is difobliged by king John, i. 379. re- 
bels againft him, 359.” is aided by the French king, 
360. madea prifoner, 361. 

earl, made a prifoner in Wales, ii. 286. the 
confpirators in his favour are punifhed, 306. is for- 
given, 317. though having a better right to the 
crown than Henty V. ib. 318. 

Margaret, maid of Norway, acknowleged Queen of 
Scotland, ii. 69. See Scotland, 

of Anjou, princeis, married to Henry VI. ii. 

4. fhe connects herfelf with Winchefter’s party, 

5. fucceeds to Suffolk's power in the miniftry, 


created regent, 373. , wreft the power out of his 


374. 
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376. the Queen’s character, 379- fhe colleéts an 
army on behalf of her hufband, ib. ‘which defeats 
the Yorkifts, 380. but is routed at Touton, 357. 
fhe flies with her hufband into Scotland, ib. folicits 
afiftance at the court of France, 390. is routed at 
Hexbam, and, together with her fon, protected by 
robbers, 391. efcapes to Flanders, ib. returns to 
England, after Warwick’s defeat, 405. her army is 


Q 


defeated at ‘Pew kfbury, 408. fhe is made a prifoner, 
and her fon flain, 409. her death and character, 414. 
garet, princefs of E ingland, eldeft daughter of ki 1g: 

Henr ‘Y VII. is married to James IV. of Scotland, iil. 

reated regent during the infancy of her fon, 

married to the earl of Ang gus, 99- depriv ed of 
the regency, ib. goes with the young king into Eng- 
land, 100. procures a divorce from Ang gus, and 
marries another nobleman, 182+ who violently Op- 
pofes the Douglaffes, i 

Marigaan, battle of, iii, 102. 

Ma rib ti dee, ftatutes Gem. “Sc. 

Marre, earl, chofen regent of Scotland, on the death of 
the earl of Teavox, iv..540. is forced to con- 
clude a truce with the Queen’s. party,” and dies of 
rrief for the diftracted ftate of his country, ib. 

Marfoam, Sir George, an anecdote of, v. 205: 

Marfton Moor, batt Je of, v. 370. 

Martin Ul. pope of Rome, fummons a general council 

at Placentia, i. 210. another at Auvergne, ib. the 
occafional ufe he made of the armies ‘aflembled for 
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crufades, 212. 

——— V. acknowleged pope; by almoft all the king- 
doms of Europe, it. 32 

Martyr, Peter, obtains jeave to depart from England, 
on the acceflion of Queen Mary III. 355° is gene- 
roufly treated by bifhop Gardiner, ib’ the indignity 
done to his wife’s corps, ib. 

Martyrs, ‘in Queen Mary’ s time, their numbers and 
conitancy, ill. 380. effects thereof, ib. great num- 


bers of, in England, and other countries, 382, 
383. 
Mary, daughter of Henry VIII. and Queen Catharine, 


{cruples "concerning her. legitimacy, wg 150 is 


hardly treated by her father, 209. declared illegiti- 
mate, 210. reftore d by the par liament to her right t 
of fucceffion, 262. her remarkable obftinacy in the 


catholic religion, 319, 332: h er chaplains imprifon- 


ment, 332- the council argue with her, ib. » her 
great firmnefs in oppofition, 333. , defi 
to the Emperor, but i is pr i 

faccefion fet afide, in favour of Lady Jane Gray, 
344 her title to whe crown, 347, 349. i 
of king Edward’s death, writes to the council to pro- 
claim her in London, 348. many refort to her, and 
declare for her, 350-8 proclaimed in London, and 
generally acke nowleged, 3c. arrives at the Tower; 
and affects popularity, 352) her attachment 
to th pple religion, 353- 
formed bifhops, &e. 354. her legitit 
356.  deliberates concerning her 
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nprifens many re-. 


ried 
the 1 
diffatisfied with 
ous, by her tyrannical procee 
power to diff sofe of the crown, 
this by the peliamiest, ib, her grea 
her hufband’s atrival, 768. and ex« 
after he came, 369. expofes her! 
refpec to her pregnancy, 372. the 
barbarous cruelty, 3 grat sa com. 
tirpate herefy, ib. fends 
foliciting the reconciliation 
folves to reftore the cht 
crown, 384. is ve 
diff Srapise and neclect ¢ 
cal and avaritious e> 


fupport it, 
commits f 
ib. murmur: 
Calais, 395- 
397> 398. eile 
399- her death and 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 
to marry her to the ] 
2:6. feveral arguments to enforc 
is fent to France, < is married to the *Dauphi in, 
figns three renia kable papers on that seeenn, 
the caufe of difgufts between her and Queen 
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for a hufband by Queen E izabeth, ib. 458. which 
occafions a difference between them, 458. fends an 
ar b:ffsdor to London, to make up the breach, ib. 
her attachment to her religion expofes her to many 
inconveniencies, 461. her anfwer to the general af- 
fembly’s remonftrance -on that account, ib. is 
married to lord Darnly, 462. which occafions dif- 
contents among the sobility and people, ib. - fhe 
raifes forces againft the malecontents, 463. drives 
them from from plece to place, and at laft into Eng- 
Jand, ib. pardons Chatclerau't conditionally, 464. 
inclined to be reconciled to the reft, bus difluaded by 
advice from France, ib. calls a “parliament in order 
to their forfeiture, 465. beftows an extraordinary 
decree of confidence. and favour on David Rizzio, 
466. ufes ali her endeavours to fave him from his 
affaflins, 408. her ftrong refentment again{t the 
murderers, and particalarly againft her hufband, ib. 
efcapes with him to Dunbar, ib. returns to Edin- 
burgh, and by the irtereft of Bothwell is prevailed 
to lay afide her intentions for revenge, ib, is de- 
livered of a fon and notifies his birth to Queen Eli- 
zabeth, ib. the great vigour hereby diffufed among 
her partizans, 470, 472. is greatly influenced by 
Bothwell, 473- dilguited with her hufband, ib. is 
faid to have given him poifon, aod fufpected of join- 
ing wich bothweil in bis murder, ib. 474. continues 


her familiarity with Bothwell and other fafpected 


perfons, 474. orders Lenox to make good his 
charge, 475- refules to delay the trial at Lenox’s re- 
queft, ib. after Bothwell’s acquital he is recommended 
to her as a hufband by her nobles, 476. is feized 
by Bothwe'l, and carried to Dunbar, 477. foon 
grants him a pardon for this and all his other crimes, 
ib. is conduéted to Edinburgh, and fhews herfelf at 
liberty, in prefence of the courts of juftice, 478. 
creates Bothwell duke of Orkney, and orders the 
bans of marriage to be publifhed in the cherch, 
ib. which a proteftant clergyman refufes to comply 
with, ib. is married to Bothwell by a proveftant 
bifhop, 479. . few of the nobility countenance it, 
and it is oppoféd by the courts of England and 
France, ib. this marriage brings a general odium 
on the country, 4°0. and cor fidered, with other 
circumftances, as a trong prefumption of her guilt, 
ib.» her great imprudence and bad corduét, ib 481. 
a confede:acy ofnobles and others raife forces againft 
her, 482. flies wich Bothwell to Detbar, but is 
obliged to yield herfelf up a prifon r, ib, her trong 
attachment to, Borhwell 1s difcovered, 433. is tent 
a prifoner to the caftle of Lochleven, where fhe is 
treated with feverity, ib. the Englith ambaflador is 
denied accefs to hes, 485. four different propofals 
concerning her, ib, figns three different inttruments 
without examining (Hem, 486. ceclared ah accom- 
plice in her hefband’s murder, and condemned to 
perp. tual imprifenment by the parliament of Scotland, 
ib. her dimifion of the crown confirmed in parlia- 
ment, ib, a faétion is formed in her favour, ib. 
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efcapes from Lochleven, and _raifes an army, ib. 
which is defeated by the affociated lords, 488. flies 
into England, and craves of Queen Elizabeth protec- 
tion and acce(s to her prefence, ib. Queen Elizabeth 
declines, and why, to accept a vifit from her, 490. 
is attended in the caftle of Carlifle by meflengers 
from Queen Elizabeth, to whom fhe fubmits her 
caufe, ib.» is moved to Bolton caftle, 492.  ap- 
points commiffioners to confer with thofe of Queen 
Hlizabeth, ib. her complaints againft her enemies, 
493. _ with their anfwers, and complaints againft 
her, ib. her reply to Murray’s charge, 494. ap- 
pears fatisfied that the conferences are transferred to 
Hampton Court, 495. refufes to anfwer Murray’s 
charge againft her, 496, again defires admiffion to 
Queen Elizabeth’s prefence, and propofes to make 
her defence to her only, ib. her love-letters to Both- 
well are produced, 497: whereupon her commifli- 
cners break off the conference:, 498. her conduct 
cenfured, ib. evidences of the authenticity of thefe 
letrersto Bothwell, 4.98, 500. charges Marray with 
the murder of the King, 501. is removed to Tut- 
bury, 503. declines a propofal made by Qucen 
Elizabeth to her, ib. makes two offers to that 
princefs, which are not accepted, ib. her an{wer 
to the propofal of marriage with the duke of Nor- 
folk, 510. is carried to Coventry, and more clo‘e- 
ly confined, 513. gains the admiration of all abont 
her, by her modeity, and the dignity of her behaviour,, 
515. lier diffimulation with Queen Elizabeth, 510. 
was inferior to her in perfonal conduét and difcre- 
tion, as well as in power, ib. her party becomes 
mafters of Edinburgh on the death of the regent,. 
517. is forced to make conceflions to Queen Eli- 
zabeth, ib. feveral propofals made to her by Queen. 
Evizabeth, which fhe agree: to, 518, 519. is con- 
vinced of Queen Elizabeto’s inincerity, 520. is 
fafpetied to have procured the Pope’s excommuni- 
cation againft Queen Elizabeth, ib. approves of 
Rodolphi’s fcheme for fubverting Qucen Elizabeth’s 
government, 536. and renews her corre/pondence 
with the duke of Norfoik, ib. her guilt is difco- 
vered by Queen Elizabeth, and fhe is cailed to. ac- 
count for her conduét. 539. the parliament peti- 
tion for her trial, ibs her adherents are forced to* 
fubmit to the King’s authority, 540. her letter to 
Queen’ Elizabeth, concerning Gourie’s confpiracy, 
572. how attended to by that Queen, 574. in 
what light fhe is regarded by Queen Elizabeth, 592. 
the effecis of the harfh treatment fhe receives from 
Queen Elizabeth, vpon her depofition, 593. her 
letter to Queen Elizabcth, concerning the falfe reports 
fpread upon that princefs, ib. fhe -flents to Babing- 
ton’s confpiracy, 597.. ber trial is propoled, 598. 
the treaiment fhe then met with, 599. and removal 
to Fotheringhay caftic, ib. what pafied between her 
and the commitloners appointed to try her, before 
her trial came on, 600. the beginning of the trial, 
601. an account of her intercepted letters, relative 

to 
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to the charge then againft her, ib. 602. her confpi- 
racy againft her fon, 602. the proof againft Mary, 
confidered, 604. a curious incident that happened 
at the trial, 607. her fentence, ib. the execution 
of the fentence is folicited by parliament, 609. _ her 
behaviour, when informed of thefe folicitations, 611. 
an account of her laft letter to Queen Elizabeth, 612. 
Queen Elizabeth’s courtiers perfuade her, and for 
what reafon, to order Queen Mary for execution, 
615. her execution is refolved on, 616. and a war- 
rant for it fecretly drawn out, ib. in what manner 
fhe behaved, on receiving an account that fhe was to 
die next morning, 617- her behaviour through that 
evening, 618. and next morning, before fhe went 
to the hall, where fhe was to die, 619- her beha- 
viour in the hall, 620. her conftancy in her religion, 
621. herexecution, 622. and charaéter, ib. 

Mary, a princefs of England, fifter of Henry VIII. is 
married to the French king, iii. 95- becomes a 
widow by his death, within three months after the 
marriage, ib, is afterwards married to the duke of 
Suffolk, 96. 

daughter of king Charles I. married to the 
prince of Orange, v. 282. embarks for Hollane, 
319. See Orange. 

—— daughter of the duke of York, is married to 
the prince of Orange, vis 257- See Orange. 

Ma/s, and Mafles, a mafs book reviewed by Henry 
VIII. iii, 251. maffes, private, abolifhed by act of 

arliament, 305. _reftored by Queen Mary, 354+ 
abolifhed by parliament, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
iv, 410. 

Maffacres, of Jews in England, i. 332, 333+ of Hu- 
gonots in France, iv. 542, at Amboyna, v. 290. 
of Proteftants, in Ireland. See Oxeale, Sir Phelim. 

Mafey, governor of Glocefter, for the parliament, re- 
fufes to furrender it to the king, V- 349. makes a 
vigorous defence, till relieved by Effex, 353- 

Mafiers, Richard, a prieft, promotes the impofture of « 
the maid of Kent, iii. 189, 190. is punifhed for it, 


ed 


191. 

Maislda, daughter of Malcolm III. of Scotland, is mar- 
ried to Henry I. of England, i. 226. 

—— daugliter of Henry I. married to Henry V. 
emperor of Germany, i. 241. after his death, 
married to Geoffrey, eldeft fon of the count of Anjou, 
ib. recognifed fucceflor to the Englifh throne, by 
the barons, ib. is delivered of a fon, named Henry, 
afterwards king of England, 244- is again recog- 
rifed fucceflor to the crown, ib. the oaths taken on 
that occafion, are overlooked, 249+ and Stephen 
ufurps the throne, to which fhe was provided fucceffor, 
ib. her hufband concludes a truce with Stephen, 
250. fhe is, with her hufband, expelled from the 
government of Normandy, ib. fhe lands in 
England, 254. an infurrection there in her fa- 
vour, ib. her partizans make Stephen prifoner, 
acc. fhe agrees with the pope's legate, ib; —-18 

crowned Queen of England, 256. the Londoners 


revolt againft her, 257. fhe exchanges < 
earl Robert, her brother, 258- ret n 
mandy, 259. in her fon’s reign, ineffefually 
fuades him from promoting Becket to the fee of Caa- 
terbury, 273. 
Matrimony, the Englifh clergy are forbid to marry, i, 
243. again allowed, iii, 316 : 
Matthew, count of Boulogne. 
Matthews, Toby, his cafe, v- 14. 
Meurice, prince of Orange. See Orange 
prince, younger fon of the eleGtor palatine of 
the Rhine, offers his feryice to king Charles I. v. 
336. -commands a body of cavalry at Roundway- 
down, 345. is detached -to Devonihire, 349- in 
vain befieges Plymouth, 363. then Lyme, with the 
fame fuccefs, 368. affifts the king to difband E:- 
fex’s forces, 373- 18 fhipwrecked, and perifhes, ia 
a hurricane, vi. 34- 
Maximilian, king of the Romans, his intereft in the Low 
Countries, how acquired, iii. 19. his pretenfions, 
and troubles there, ib. finds that the mutinous 
lemings are fomented by the court of France, 20. 
treats with the duke of Brittany, for the marriage ot 
his daughter, an heirefs, 21. makes a league with 
Henry VII. 26. marries tl efs of Brittany, by 
proxy, after the duke’s death, 27. is deprived of 
his. wife, by her actual marriage h the French 
king, 29. vents his rage in indecent terms, 30. his 
levity, and vain glory, how fupported, 31. - is not 
ready to aflift Henry ¥ Il. when invading France by 
coficert with him, 32. is comprehended in a treaty 
of peace between France and England, 33. but 
makes a feparate peace, ib. leagues with the repub- 
lic of Venice, for the recovery of the Milanefe, 42. 
joins with the French king, to recommend Warbec 
to James IV. of Scotland, 43. become$ jealous of 
the French king’s fuccefs in fub laing Milan, 53. by 
what means he maintained his authority in the Em- 
pire, when he fucceeded to the imperial crown, 74. 
makes a treaty with France and Arragon, for recove- 
ry of a part of the Milanefe, ib. 75. adheres for fome 
time to the French alliance, 77. his embafiadors 
fign a treaty with Henry VIII. againft France, but 
he difavows them, 84. receives money from. Henry 
VIII, but fails in his engagement: to him, 88. ferves 
under him in the Low Countries, and receives his pay, 
ib. advifes him to lay fiege to Tournay, 90 is fe- 
duced from the alliance of England, and embraces 
the friendthip of France, 94 is ready to embrace 
every propofal, attended with an cffer of money, 
102. invades Italy, bat is repuifed, 104. offers, 
for money, to refign to Henry the imperi | crown, ib, 
dies, 109._ the co fequences of his death, ib. 
——-—~ duke of Milan, re-inftated, iii. 82. is taken 
under the protection of the Swifs, 102. difeutted 
with them, and puts himfelf into the hands of the 
French king, 103- obtains a league of the Italian 
power: to be formed, for fecuring him in the poflef- 
fion of the Milanefe, 129, 130. On the approach 
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of the French army, flies to Lodi, 135- and the 
French feize Milan, 

Mayenne, dt ke of, becomes head of tHe catholic league 
in France, iv. 649. 
lazarine, cardinal, his charaéter,. vi. 64. his beha- 

our to the ~proteftor, 65. his extraordinary com- 
plaifance to him, 85. - his behaviour to king Ch irles 
Il. then in exile, 103. 
feal-tub plot, Vis 314. 

Mediterranean, a Sea-fight there, : 

Melwil, Robert, fent by the con; ation, to folicit 
faccours from Queen zabeth, iv. 425. fent with 
three inftruments for Queen Mary to fign in Lochle- 
ven-caftle, 485. propofcs to Queen Mary, her mar- 
riage with the duke of Norfolk, 510. 

———— Sir James, fent by Queen Mary, to make upa 
breach between her and Queen Elizabeth, iv. 458. 
his charaéter and addrefs, in executing that commil- 
i 459.  fent by Queen Mary, to inform 

zabeth of the birth of a Scots prince, 
460. 

Men, able-bodied, their number in England in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, iv. 734- : 

armed, their number then, ib. 

Mercia, a kingdom, firft eftablifhed, 1. 1 
defeats the king of Northumberlz 
unites that kingdom with his own, 3 
jeCted to Eaft-Anglia, 32. rife of, 33. becomes 
fubje&t to Kinred,,34. his hiftory, ib. farther hi- 

is fubjected to Egbert, 36. and ther¢- 
e new ftate ereéted by him, ib. 
fhire, battle of, ii. 120- 
? r 6, - her doétrines, ib. 
& eatl of, impeached,.v. 99. his fentence, 
roo. his fine remitted, i 

Middleton, general of the Scots royalifts in the moun- 
tains, vi. 27.. is created an earl, 140.. and made 
commiffioner of the firft parliament, after the reftora-,. 
tion, ib. the king is difgufted with his violent ad- 
miniftration, and difplaces him, 189. 

Milan, a duchy in Italy, fubdued by the French king, 


iii. 53. part of it, by treaty, delivered to the Vene- 
tians, 75. abandoned by them, refumed, ib. 
the Milanefe is governed by a French lieutenant, 77. 
the council of Pifa transferred to Milan, and re- 
moved. from thences 78. 1 ‘ 

Swils, revolts from France, 

its duke Ludovico,. is rei 

claim to Milan, offered to Spain, as a dowry to a 
Erench, princefs, 94. Viarignan there, 
10z. in which the Swifs <re beaten, ib. Milan is 
reduced under the obe -e of. France, j 

to that crown, by its duke, is j 

emperor, who is there repul d by 

a league’ is made between the emperor and the pope, 
for expelling the French out of this duchy, 104. 
they are expelled, by the lofs of a batile there, 124. 
a fruitlefs expedition andercaken by France to reco= 
rer it, 132. another French expedition, to recover 
st, headed by the French king,’135. the pla 
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there, ib. by the fate of the battle of Pavia, 136: 
it comes under the power of the emperor, ADay Je 
is en poffeffion of by him, 142. who threatens 
the- duke Francis with the forfeiture of that duchy, 
j a confederacy of Italian powers with the Frecch 
king, is formed, for reftoring its duke, 145. who 
is once more threatened by the emperor with a pro= 
fecution, in order to a forfeiture, 148. reftored to Fran- 
cis Sforza, 165. by his death, devolves to the em- 
peror, 166. its duke Francis dies without iflue, 196, 
and the duchy again ineffectually pretended. to by the 
French king, ib. 

Mil timay, Sic William, his fpeech in parliament, iv. 557. 

Militia, fir raifed in England, in king Alfred’s reign, 
i. 59. feudal, defcription of, ii. 84. how uncertain,. 
35. effets of its being difufed, 89. computed 
number of, in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, iv. 734. 
plan of, formed, v. 317: brought into parliament, 
318. delayed by the king, 319. other means ufed 
to bring it about, 320. an ordinance concerning it, 
affented to by both houfes, 322. a proclamation is 
iffued by the king, againft this ordinance, ib. each 
fide publifhes to the nation, a defence of their refpec- 
tive meafures, 324. more votes about it, 325. 
eftablifhed in all counties, by the protector, vi. 72. 
in Scotland, by ac of parliament, 267.  ftate of, 
from the reftoration to the revolution, 455. 

Mil/, Walter, the laft perfon burnt for herefy in Scot- 
land, iv. 418. 

Millenarians, their principles, vi. 2. they govern the 
ftate, 50. confpire againft Cromwell,.86, againit 
king Charles If. 138. are fupprefied, 139. 

Milton, his charater, vi. 125. . 

Minifiry,. of Richard I. expelled, ii. 354. of Henry 
VIII. iii. 70. charaéter of, 185, 186. low re- 
tained in obedience by. the king, 186. of Edward 
VI. 288. altered, 328. of Elizabeth, iv. 406. 

——— firft, of king Charles II. vi. 130. altered 
by the introduGion of the cabal, 200. undergoes 
another confiderable alteration, 242. further chang- 


ed,. 300.  ftate of in 1669, 313. in 1682, 347." 


firft of king James H. 375. altered, 396. further 
hanged, 405. 
ife of Lewes, what, ii. 4%: 
Mitchel, his cafe, vi. 270. his execution, 271. 
Model, new, introduced into the army, v. 396. laid 
afide by tacit confent, and why, 422. 
Monarchy, diffolved, v. 45t- reftored, Vi. 
its value among the Anglo-Saxons, 13 
eft of, in the reign of Henry TES a. 
ation of, altered, 322. 
————— current, its computed amount in Que 
beth’s time, iv. 735 
Moncontour, battle of, iv. 531- 
M nk, George, lieutenant-ge 
Vie 306 commands, und } 
beats Tromp, 55. @ hiftory of his life, 103. he de- 
clares for a free parliament, 104. marches to Lon- 
don, 108, declares, in the city, for a full and free 
parliament, 
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adminiftration, 559. is arrefted in council, tried, and 
condemned, ib. {uffers with conftancy and refolution, 
560. = 

Mericn, John, a clergyman, and minifter to Henry 
VII. iii. o. his preferments, 10. his ftratagems 
to raife money for the king, 30. is made a cardi- 
nal, 45. becomes obnoxious to the people, ib. pro- 
cures a law for his own fafety, 62- 

Mortravers and Gournay, murderers of Henry Il. ii. 
148. their fate, ib. 

Mountfort, eatl of, his claim to the duchy of Brittany, 
kindles a war in France, 185. his charaéter, and 
fecret tranfaétions with Edward III. 186. he is fhut 
up in the Louvre, ib. the charaéter and behaviour of 
his countefs on this occafion, 187. fhe engages Ed- 
ward to embrace her interefts, ib. obftinately de- 
fends Hennebonne cattle, till fuccoured by the Fng- 
lifh, 188, fhe is proteCted by the Englifh king in 
perfon, at the head of a great army, 189. is 
included in a truce with the French king, ib. 
the truce is broke, and the war commences a- 
gain, 190. the countefs, reinforced by the Englith, 
difperfes the army of Charles of Blois, and takes 
him prifoner, 200. atthe peace of Bretigni, the dif- 
ferences between the families of Biois and Mountfort, 
are referred to arbitration, 221. but the war con- 
tinuing, the young count of Mountfort gets pof- 
feifion of the whole duchy, 222. 

Mountjry, lord, is appointed deputy of Ireland, iv. 688. 
his promifing fuccefles, give a new life to the Queen’s 
authority there, ib. learns from Effex his fcheme 
relative to the fucceffion to the ciown, 694. the 
Jord deputies fentiments on it, 695. he greatly har- 
rafles the rebels, 704. beats the rebels and Spaniards, 
705. obliges Tyrone to deliver himfelf up, and 
make. an abfolute furrender of his life and fortune, 
to the Queen’s pleafure, 712. 

Milsrave, earl of, his character, vi. 451. 

Maunfier, bifhop of, makes ¢n irruption into Holland, 
vi, 16%, ° dies, 419. 

Murdex, bis account of the ftate of the kingdom, in 
Blizabeth’s time, iv. 734. . 

Murder, antiently punifhed by fine, i, 156+ the prices 
of the feveral heads of men, ib. how punithed by 
Henry If. 316. _of a clergyman, how punifhed an- 
tiently, 317. andhow, by Henry H. 318. 

Mar’ay, is alarmed «t the preferment of the earl of Le- 
nox, ard his fon lord Darnley, iv. 462. comes to 
London, and is fedvced by Queen Elizabeth, to give 
faife teftimory for her, 464. is ill ufed by her on 
that occafinn, ibe. returns to Edinburgh, and is re- 
oncil.d to Queen Mary, 468. is acquitted by the 
parliameat and reftored to his eflate and honours, 
469.. retires to France, 482, is appointed regent, 
by an inftrument under Queen Mary’s hand, 485. 
arrives from France, and takes poffeflion of his office, 
486. vilits the Queen, and treats her harfhly, ib. a 
power ul faction is formed again him, ib. 487. is 
cal.gd upon by Queen Elizabeth, to jufify his con- 
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dud to Queen Mary, 491. to which he fubmits, ib. 
is appointed by the Scots, ore of the commiffioners to 
to enquire into Queen Mary’s conduét, 492. an- 
fwers Queen Mary's complaints before the Englifh 
commiffioners, 493, 494. Why determined not to 
pufh his accufation againfl Queen Mary, to the ut- 
moft, 494. has a private conference with the duke 
of Norfolk, ib. propofes queries to Queen Eliza- 
beth, 495. being encouraged by that Queen, brings 
a pofitive charge againft Queen Mary, 496. 18 
obliged to produce the evidences of her guilt, 497. 
is, with others, accufed by Queen Mary, as 
guilty of her hufband’s murder, 501. the abfurdity 
of this charge, ib. 502. is difmiffed by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, with marks of favour, ib. is faid to have 
propofed the duke of Norfolk’s marriage with Queen 
Mary, 509. his reafons for diffimulation in this af- 
fair, 510. informs Queen Elizabeth, of Norfolk’s 
confpiracy, 512. confines the Earl of Northumber- 
land in the caftle of Lochleven, 515. receives let- 
ters from Queen Elizabeth, and from Queen Mary, 
516, his anfwer to Queen Elizabeth, ib, 517. is 
affaffinated, 517. his charaéter, ib. 


Murray and Douglafs, invade England. See Scotland. 
Mrfovy, firtt intercourfe of, with European powers, iii. 


402. an account of the trade with it, iv. 732. 
and of the national tranfaStions with its Czar, ib. 


N. 


AFAR A, battle of, ii. 226. 

Nantz, a city, fallsto Henry II. by the death 
of his brother Geoffry, ii, 269. he obtains poffef- 
fion of it, ib, the important advantage thereby 
gained, 268.~ ineffectually befieged by the French, 
lites he 

Navarre, king Charles, his chara@er, ii. 20. his 
kingdom is attacked by John, king of France, 
208. he is thrown into prifon, 209. makes his 
e(cape, 217. his faction is aflifted by the king of 
England, 218. he rivals that king, in his preten- 
fions to the French crown, 220. is reftored to all h’s 
honours and poffeffions, by the peace of Bretigni, 
221. in another war wih the French king, is made 
a prifoner, 223. if 

a kingdom, invaded, and wholly fubdued by 

Spanith troops, iii. 88. king of, Albert, flies to 

France for fuccour, ib a French army  at- 

tempts to'replace the expelled monarch, 114. king 
of, a prince of the blood of France, is excluded from 
all offices, iv. 430. and feized, by the influence of 
the houfe of Guife, 431 but on the king’s death, 
made lieutenant of the kingdom during the minority, 
ib. joins the catholics, 448. commands at the 

fiege of Rouen, where he is mortally wounded, 450. 

prince of, commands the Hugonots againft the 
catholics in France,-530. is {pared by the king, at 
the maffacre of Hugonots, 542. but forced to make 

a fhow 
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a fhow of changing his religion, ib. flies from court, Newca/tle, town of, taken by the Scots, v. 240, 

and heads the Hugonots, 546. by the death of the marquis of, is forced to leave the fiege o 
duke of Anjou, becomes heir of the French crown, Hull, v. 356. retreats before Fairfax, 368. i 
584. forms a confederacy with the French king, beaten, 370. hischaratter, ib, goes abrea 
649. and on his death, afflumes the government of Newport, treaty of, v. 442. 


the kingdom, ib. aflifted by Queen Elizabeth, ib, New?lon, Sir Haac, his character, vi. 450. 


| 650. obliged by the duke of Parma, to raife the  Nimeguen, a congrefs there, vi, 248. peace there 
} blockade of Paris, 650, further. aided by Queen made, 263. ratified by all the powers intereited 
| Elizabeth, 651. but obliged by the fame duke, to therein, 264, : 
raife the fiege of Rouen, ib. though farther afifted Nodilty, their tafte for luxury begins, iv. 736. their 
| by Queen Elizabeth, is more unfuccefsful, 652. his houles and buildings deferibed, ib. titles of, fold, 
| politic conduct, with refpe& to the tro religions, vi. 46. prices of, ib. 
658. embraces the catholic religion, 659. ar d = Nonconformifis, popifh, odious to the houfe of commons, 
forms a new league with Queen Elizabeth, ib. de- Vv. 29. compounded with, 192. a new commif- 
clares war againft the king of Spain, 661. is further ion for compounding with them, is iffwed, 198. 
affited from England, 662. receives overtures of —————~— proteft:nt, favoured by the houfe of com- 
: peace from the king of Spain, 670. concludes a mons, v. 29. See Puritans. : 
— treaty of peace with Spain, 671. curious anecdotes Norfolk, earl of, a prince of th blood of England, en- 
7 | between hm and the Eng'ifh ambafiador, at the ters into a couipiracy id. 
, court of France, 693. appears averfe to the Scots ward II. ii. 144. is made one of the lords of the 
i _ fucceflion, but acquiefces in it, 702. an interview regency, during the minority, 156. ‘unites in coun- 
with him, is defired by Queen Elizateth and him. cils with Lancafter and Kent, is beheaded 
| felf, but laid afide, ib. the conformity of his fenti- by the parliament conver ed at S iry, 160. 
ments in: politics, with thofe of that Queen, 703. duke of, offers to prove the innocence of the 
what he owed to Queen Eizibeth, at the time of her crime charged on him by Hereford, ii. 264. is ba- 
) death, 729- nifhed the kingdom for life, 26%, 
Navigation AZ, rejected by the kitg, il. 384. enad- ——— duke of, another, oppofes the reformation, lil. 
; ed, vi. 39. fufpended, 212. 185, 186. commat ds the king’s troops againit the 
Navy, firft eftablithed by king Alfred, i. 60. number nor:hern infurreétion, 216, his prudent conduét in 
a of, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, iv. 733. ftate of, in the that expedition, ib, 217. he defeats a party of 
reign of James I, v- 122. difobeys the admiral, 141. them, 217. puts many of their leaders to death 
is equiped by writs iffued out of the privy-counci’, very fammarily, 218. commands the Englifh army 
¥c2,_ ftate of, in the reign of Charles I. 227. de- againft the Scots, 252 his mauy fervices, and great 
clares for the parliament, againit the king, 330. connetlions, 275. becomes obnoxious (0 the king, 
part of it deferrs to the prince of Wales in Holland, ib. 276. and fent to the Tower, a tainted and 
om F 441, that fquadron is fabjeéted to prince Rupert, condemned by the par! without trial or evi- 
See Rupert. dence, 277. his life is e< by the death of the 
—— republican. See Blake. king, ib. he is reftored to his liberty, on the accef- 
———— royal, fubjected to prince Rupert. See Rupert. fion of Queen Mary, 352. is eppointed one of Queen 
a to the duke of York. See York, duke of. to Al- Elizabeth’s commiffioners to try tne caufe between 
bemarle. See Albemarle, to Strickland, and muti- Queen Mary, and the king and kingdom of Scot- 
nies againft him, vi. 421. ftate of, between the land, ‘iv. 492. has a private conference with the 
reftoration and revolution, vi. 446. earl of Murray, 49!- liltens to a propofal for ef- 
Naylor, James, a quaker, his hiftory, vi. 122. poufing Queen Mary, 4° s character, and great 
; Necromancy, Stacey, an ecclefiattic, condemned on that influence, 509. his hrf fpiracy, and the fource 
: é cf his misfortunes, ib. his marriage with Queen 


account, ii. 410. ; : of M : 
: Nero, Roman emperor, makes Suetonius Paulus go- Mary, 3s propoted by the ear! oF Murrey, 510. his 
, motives for gaining the favour of the nobility in that 


vernor of Britain, i. 6. 


| Tof e- Se ae Kivee ch oS ae 5 %e 
} Nevil, Rolph, created earl of Weftmoreland, ii. 263- enterprize, before he afk d the Queen's confenr, 
’ - Sir Harry, accufed by Effex, as one of hiscon- , ib. continues to make inierel with the nobility 
federaies, iv. 699. is On that account thrown into and foreign princes, to promote his marriage, ib. 
; ep } Ses RTS ~19. his defign is difcovered tq Queen Elizabeth 
. prifon, and feverely perfecutec, 1D. . giz. his dell ifcove ( ets casos tl 
——~ Sir-John, heacs an infurreétion in Yorkfhire, by ~ Murray, tries in’ vain to amafe Queen 
ili. 243. 48 fupprefied, and executed, ib. E.izgabeth, 513. 1s taken into cullody, saad fent 
Newark, befieged and relieved, v. 308. the king, to the Tower, ib, feveral of his friends confin- 
- 2 * ee it ? j Joeavour a) Bee WF 
: Charles I. there ‘delivers himfclf ‘up-to the Scots ed, ib. - ufes his endeavours to fapprefs an infur- 
ox ; 3 \ . . at : aVOU on 08 a : 
i army, 410 it is furrendered to the Scots, 411. reétion in favour of Queen Mary, 514+ is releafed 
} Neavhurn upon Tyne, battle of, Vv. .240> from the Tower, ana confined to his own houfe on 
Newbury, firkt battle of, v. 357+ fecond battle there, 373+ conditions, 515. senews his cone. 
: aecn 
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duicovered by Cecil, ib. — is tried, aod 

condemned by his peers, 5386 and focn after exe- 

cuted, ib. 

Normandy and Normans, how fo named, i. 98. duke 
of, William, is f{ucceeded by Richard, in the govern- 
ment of the duchy, g9- duke of, Richard, gives 
his fifter Emma, in marriage, to king E elred, ib. 
duke of, Robert, fucceffor of Richard, dies in a pil- 
grimage to the holy land, 111. natives of, are ca- 
refled in the court of England, 115. duke of, Wil- 
liam, fon of Robert, is verbally nominated fuccefior 
to the Englifh crown, 122. the character of the in- 
habitants of this duchy, 130. | their behaviour in 

1d, on their landing, with the Conqueror at 
their head, 137. their behaviour after the battle of 
Haflings, 140. the rigours of: their government in 
England, 175. more rigours there, 178. the duchy 
falls to Rober’s hare, at the death of the Conqueror, 
203. 18, with Maine, mortgaged to William Rufus, 
king of England, 213. dale of, Robert, fets cut 
for the holy land, ib. the character of the Norman 
fettlers in England, 225. the eomponent members of 
the aflembly of the fates of this duchy, 409. fort 
of government, by them, introducec into Enyland, 
aro. the power of their church, 422. their civil 
Jaws, ib. their manners, 423. the duchy is con- 
quered by the French king, 365. ceded by Henry 
Ill. to France, ii. 33. pillaged by Edward IIT. 
192. 

Northampton, a national fynod there, ii. 280. which 
condemns Becker, 281. baitle of, 377. 

—————— marquis of, a juror on Somerfet’s trial, 
iii. 336. ordered into cuftody by Queen Mary, but 
pardoned, 352. 

——— earl of, created, Vv. 45. 

Northumberland, a kingdom, firft eftablifhed, i. 18. is 
divided, 31. diffolved, 32. 

—__———--—— earl of, rebels” againft Henry IV. ii. 
287. his eldeft fon, gives the king bactle at Shrewf- 
bury, 288, is there difcomfited and flain, 289. the 
ear] is pardoned, ib. flies into Scotland, zg1. the 
family is extin& for want of iffue, iii. 335- 

a duke of, created, ili. 335. his am- 
bition, ib. his expedient to fecure a majority in the 
houfe of commons, 340. his expeétations thereby 
anfwered, 341. his {cheme to change the fueceflion, 

42. removes all, except his emiflaries, from about 
the king, 343. his behaviour in the council, when 
the fucceffion was there changed, 344. difmiffes the 
king’s phyficians, 345. his fcheme to bring the two 
princefies, Mary and islizabeth, into his power, 348, 
caufes lady Jane Seymour to be proclaimed, 349. 
takes on him the command of the forces deftined to 
fopport la@y Jane's title, 350. is deferted by his fol- 

_ lowers, and taken into cuftody, 351. tried and exe- 
cuted, 352. 
———-———— eat] of, heads a party in favour of 


mot 


t 
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Mary, Queen of Scots, iv. 612. > refufes to obey a 
furmmons to court, and joins an infurreGtion in her fa- 
your, 514. is forced to fly into Scotland, where he 
is confined in Lochleven cafile, 515. is delivered 
up to Queen Elizibeth, 529. and ex:cuted, ib. 

Northumberland, earl, general of the army againft the 
Scots, v. 241. is the parliament’s chief commiflioner 
at Oxford, 339» 

Norway, maid of. See Margaret 

Nettingham, earl of, is created duke of Norfolk, ii, 
263. See Norfelk. degraded from his ducal title, 


274 
274. 
_  countefs of, her difcovery on ber death-bed, to 


Queen Elizabeth, iv. 713. how received, ib. 


0. 


ATS, Titus, ‘his plot, vi. 275. his narrative, 
279. he is penfioned by the parliament, 286. 
confined, 290. fined, 364. convicted of perjury, 379. 
Obdam, Dutch admiral, engages the duke .of York 
i , ze ;. oO. > 
vi, 164. his fhip blown up, ib. 
Oldure, earl of Devonthire, kills Hubba, the noted 
5 2 
Danifh conjurer, d. 51- 
Obedience, paflive, a bill for it brought into the houfe of 
pe = : 
peers, Vi. 242. pafied there, 243. dropt in the 
houfe of commons, ib. 
Odo, archbifhop of Canterbury, his fupercilicus and 
cruel behavidur to a princefs of the royal blood, i. 
51. his character, as tranfmitted by the monks, 


B2. 
bifhop of Baieux, uterine brother of the Con- 
queror, is left guardian of the realm, by William the 


Conqueror, i, 170, is arrefted and imprifoned by . 


him, 198: and never releafed during the Conqueror’s 

life, ib, engages in a confpiracy againft William 
Rufus, 204. which is foon {uppre” toe as 

Offa, {acceeds Kinred, in the kingoom of jpercia, i. 

34. makes .a leaguewith Charlemagne, 35. dies, 

ib, an account of his pofterity, till Mercia is COn~ 

quered by Egbert, 36. 

Officers, general council of, See Council of General 
Officers. 

Officers of State, great, a lit of them in the reign of 
James I. 'v, 107. in the reign of CharlesI. 462. 

Okey, his trial, vi, 149. 

Oneale, Shan, a hiftory of him, iv. 679. his nephew 
Haugh, his hiftory, 680. his rebellion, 681. ‘See 
Tyrone, earl. 

——— Sir Phelim, his confpiracy, v. 287. his cruel- 
ties, 290. he appends the royal feal to acommifiion, 
294. - his death, vi, 35. 

Orange, prince of, coufin of the heirefs of Brittany, is 
fent into Brittany to prefs the marriage of the heirefs 
with the French king, which he effettuates, il 29: 

w————= prince of, William, fixes his refidence in the 
Low-Countries, iv. 48. how engaged to oppofe 
the Spanifh cruclties there, 549. Sues for foreign 

; affiftance, 
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affiftance, and applies to France and England, 550. 
is called on to protect the United Provinces, 551. 
the anfwer he receives from England, ib. he is af 
f{affinated at Delft, 583. 


Orange, prince of, Maurice, is ele€ted governor of the 


United Provinces, in place of Leicefter, 628, 629. 
the partizans of England unanimoufly obey him, 629: 
he recovers fome towns from the duke of Parma, 630. 
gains the great battle of Turnholt, 663. another, 
his adminiftration in Holland, and military genius, 
v. 103. 

— “William, prince of, marries princefs Mary, 
daughter of Chazles I. v. 282. who leaves England, 
and embarks for Holland, 319. encourages Englith 
officers in the Low-countries, to engage in the king’s 
army againft the parliament, 331. returns to Eng- 
land, vi, 135. dies, ib. 


——— William, prince of, fon of the preceeding, is put 


under the tuition of De Wit, vi. 167. his charatter, 
zis. encourages, and is beloved by the Dutch 
army, 216. is made a commander in the army, 
219. is forced to retire into Holland, ib. is chofen 
Stadtholder, 223. rejects the French propofals to 
feduce. him, 226. the French general breaks into 
his trenches, 227- he reconciles De Ruyter and 
Tromp, Dutch admirals, 232. joins the Imperia- 
lifts, 233- fights the French at Seneffe, 241. wit- 
neffes the furrender of Bouchain, without. being able 
to relieve it, 249. 1s beaten at St. Omer, 252. vi- 
fits king Charles II. of England, 256. marries the 
princefs Mary, the king’s neice, 257- plans a peace, 
258. leaves England, 259. attacks the duke of 
Luxemburgh at St. Dennis, 264.  feconds the ap- 
plications of Spain to England, 367. his conduct, 
with refpeét to England, after his marriage, 412. 
he forms a league againtt France, 413. refufes to 
concur with the meafures of James IL 414, refolves 
to oppefe them, 416. is applied to by the Englifh 
nation, -«. afliftance, 417- determines to aflift them, 
418. makes preparations for that purpofe, 419. 
caufes a declaration to be difperfed all over the na- 
tion, 423. purport of it, ib. lands at Torbay, 424. 
is requeited by divers peers and bifhops, to aflume 
the adminiftration of the government, 433. fum- 
mons a convention of the eftates, to meet at Wekt- 
miniter, 434. his highnefs and the princefs, his 
fpoufe, are declared King and Queen of England, 
435- and the crown is fettled on that illuitrious 


air, and their progeny, 440- 


Ordeal, what, i. 159+ how regulated by Henry I. 


16. 
Chtaaete of both houfes, rife of, v. 322 
ing, what, 422. ; 
___”_—. of the houfe of commons, the firft, v. 451. 
Orkney, duke of, that title conferred on earl Bothwell, 
iv, 478. he is married by the bifhop of O;kney, a 
proteftant divine, to Queen Mary, 479: effect of 
Vou, VI. 


felf-deny- 
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this meafure on the public, 480, 481. .a confede- 
racy formed againit him, 482. his miferable end, 
ib. See Mary and Scotland. 

Orleans, a city, befieged, ii. 333- provifions of all 
forts brought to the befiegers, 334. the garrifon is 
reduced to great ftraits, 335. convoys of provifions 
conduéted into it, by the Maid of Orleans, 338. 
the garrifon, by her perfuafions, attacks the belieg- 
ers, 339. fiege of, raifed, 341. ; 

——— duke of, Lewis, diffenfions between him and 
the duke of Burgundy, ii. 303. _is affaflinated by the 
partizans of the duke of Burgundy, ib. 

——— young duke of, affifted by the princes of the 
blood,makes war with the duke of Burgundy, il. 304. 
his adherents, how called, ib. the populace of 
Paris declare on his fide, 305. caufes the duke of 
Burgundy to be expelled France, 306, 307. is made 
a prifoner, by the Englifh, at Azincour, 309. the 
attempts of his rival, the duke of Burgundy, to re- 
inftate himfelf in power, 311. his partizans are 
butchered in Paris, 312. his enemy is aflailinated 
by his partizans, 313. raniom offered to England, 
foe the duke of Orleans, 352. he is releafed, and 
the duke of Burgundy pays his ranfom, 353. 

——— duke of, Lewis, cabals againft the adminiftra- 
tion, and retires out of France, iii. 20. commands 
the troops of Brittany againft France, 21. governs 
the court of Brittany, 23. and influences it to reject 
the mediation of Henry of England, 24, is made 
a prifoner at St. Aubin, 25. obtains his liberty, 
29» 

"= duke of, married to the princefs. Henrietta of 
England, vi. 135. her death, 204. 

___-—. Maid of, -an account of her, ii. 335. is con 
duéted to the French court, 336. her requelts are 
complied with, 337- conduéts a convoy of provi- 
fions into the city of Orleans, while befieged by the 
Englifh, 338. animates the garrifon, 339. engages 
them to fally out upon the befiegers, 340. caules 
the fiege to be raifed, 34. ftands by the king, with 
her banner difplayed, till he is crowned and anointed at 
Rheims, 342. her declaration after the ceremony, 
344. captivity of, ib. fhe is tried at Rouen, for 
forcery and magic, 345- condemned to perpetual 
imprifonment, 346. burnt asa relapfe, 347. 

__— natural fon of, count Dunois, how he managed 
with the Maid of Orleans, in the affair of the convoy, 
ii. 338. another inftance of his prudence in that alé 
fair, 339- 1s fuppofed to have prompted her in all 
ber meafures, 341. his difcourfe with her at Rheims, 
344." he obliges the duke of Bedford to raife the 
fiege of Lagne, 347. conquers Guienne, from the 
Englith, 359: commands under the duke his father, 
in the army of the duke of Brittany, againft France, 
iii. 2t. is fecretly gained by France, to favour the 
marriage of the French king, with the heirefs, 28. 


the conclufion of which, he effectually prefies, 29. 
i Ormond, 
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Ormond, earl of, general of the Englifh forces in Ire- 
land, his advice to the lords juftices on the breaking 
out of the rebellion there, v. 293. he prevails on the 
lords juitices to remain loyal to the king, 361. a- 
grees to a ceflation of arms with the Irifh rebels, 362. 
fends forces to.the king’s affitance in England, 363. 
their fate in England, 367. hedelivers Dublin, and 
cther forts, to the parliament’s officers, 412, retires 
to France, vi. 6. now a marquis, returns to Tre- 
land, 7. is defeated by the parliament’s forces, 11. 
leaves the ifland, 12. engages in a’ confpiracy a- 
gainft Cromwell, and efcapet, 86. now a duke, is 
made lord lieutenant of Ireland, 192. difcovers and 
defeats Blood’s confpiracy againft him, 207. . 1s re- 
moved from the Englifh miniftry, 338, and from 
the government of Ireland, 339. ifent over again, 


ib. and oncemore recalled, 396. ‘ 
duke of, fon of the former, deferts king 
James’s intereft, vi. 426. reads the prince of 


Orange’s proclamation to the univerfity of Oxford, 
428. 

Orrery, lord, an anecdote of, v. 43%. 

Oftec. See Wurbec. 

Cfoorne’s account of Queen Elizabeth’s method of em- 
ploying the prerogative, iv. 720. 

Offory, his charaéter, vi. 451. 

Ofred, fon of Alfred, king of Northumberland, fucceeds 
his father in that throne, i, 31. is flain, ib. an ac- 
count of his pofterity, till anarchy prevails in that 
kingdom, 32. 

Ofric and Eanfrid, their apoftacy, i. 31. 

Ofwal renounces the kingdom of Northumberland, i, 
31. his piety and death, ib. 

‘Othe, emperor of Germany, how treated by the pope, 
ik S74: 

Pan battle of, ii. 258. 

Otway, his charatter, vi. 451. 

Ouxtlaw:, their capacity to fit in parliament, doubted, 
v. 11, a further controverfy about that fubjedc, 
13. 

Overbury poifoned, v. 48. its effect on the public, 
ib. 

Oxford, parliament there, ii. 28. how called, ib. 
provifions of, ib. bifhopric: of, ereéted, iii. 223. 
Chrift’s college, there founded, 266. a parliament 
there, Vv. 139. a negotiation there, between king 
and parliament, v. 339. broke off, 340. a parlia- 
ment there, vi, 167. another there, 332, 

earl of, his chara&ter, ii. 249. ‘the king’s af- 
fection for him, occafions difcontents among the 
barons, 250. 
routed by the duke of Glocefter, 254. 

m———— earl of, is, jointly with Bedford, trufted with the 
command of an expedition againft France, iii. 32. 
commands the forces fent again the infargents in the 
Weft, 46. routs them, 47. invites the king to.an 
erertainment, 62, how requited, 63. : 


the army under his command, is - 
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AGET, fecretary, difcovers to Somerfet, the ca- 

bals of lord Seymour, admiral, his brother, 311. 

is fent to Bruffels, in order to gain the alliance of the 

emperor, 324. adheres to the protector, when de- 
ferted by all others, 327. 

Palatinate of the Rhine. See Frederic, ele&tor palatine. 
it is reftored to his fon, vi. 62. 

Paleftine, the arrival-of Richard I. of England: there, 
i. 339. ftate of, at that time, 340. a truce there 
made with Saladin, ib. 341. , 

Palmer, Sir Richard, his teftimony againft Somerfet, 
iii. 336. he is takeninto cuftody, 352. tried, and 
executed, ib. . 

Par, Catharine, married to Henry VIII, iii, 260. 

‘Pardons, the king’s power relative to them, regulated 
by parliament, ii. 281. 

Paris, a {edition there, headed by its provoft, ii, 216. 
which is quelled, and the provoft flain, 278, the af- 
faffination of the duke of Orleans there, 303. great 
diforders there, between the Burgundians and Ar- 
magnacks, 304, 305. Armagnacks butchered 
there, 313. the Englifh in poffeffion of this city, 
326. the king of England crowned there, king of 
France, 344. this city is reftored, by a defe&tion of 


the citizens, to the French king, 350. maflacre of 
Hugonots there, iv. 542, 
Parliament, feudal, how conftituted, i. 406. com- 


mons, none of its original conftituent part, 407. 
how called in our antient hiftories, 40g. chufe a 
protector during the minority of Henry III. ii. 3. 
obtain a confirmation of the charter granted by king 
~ John, with a few alterations, ib. prevail on the 
king to-confirm this charter anew, 9. the barons 

come armed to parliament, 13. the moft refra@tory 

part are not fummoned to parliament, 23. yet thole 

that are fummoned, refufe a fupply, ib. \ rémon- 

ftrate ftrongly againft violatots of the great charter, 

24, the extraordinary behaviour of king, barons, 

and prelates, in parliament, z5. a fupply is granted, 

ib. the great charter is renewed in parliament, 26. 

another remonftrance of an armed parliament, 28. 

in another at Oxford, the power of reforming the 

ftate is conferred on twenty-four barons, ib. orders for 

and divers regulations concerning four knights of the 

fhire, to be chofen in each county, to attend in par- 

liament, 29. there to reprefent the ftate of their re- 

fpective counties, ib. they confirm’the king’s refump- 

tion: of the regal authority, 36. the plan of the 

king’s future government is there fettled, ib. the 

firft, to which two members from each county, two 

deputies from each burrough, and fome ecclefiaftics, 

not immediate tenants of the crown, are fammoned, 

46. arbitrary proceedings of, 47. the parliament 

dummoned. by the king, after the battle of Evefham, 

; cl, 
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gt. they meet in a convention of eftates, on the 
death of Henry III. 60. the firft parliament, fum- 
moned by Edward I. 62. grants of, to the king, 
64. a further aid is granted, 65. a new parlia- 
ment is fummoned, 88. in which the corrupt judges 
are punifhed, ib. is fammoned by Edward II. 128. 
in which Gavafton is banifhed, 129. the proceed- 
ings of the parliament, to which the barons come 
armed, 130. the proceedings of a parliament, to 
which Lancafter’s party come in arms, 139. depofe 
the king, and declare the prince regent, 146. ap- 
point a regency for Edward III. 156. confirm a 
treaty with Scotland, 159. condemn the earl of 
Kent'to death, 160. condemn Mortimer for trea- 
fon, 161. grant fupplies, 166, other proceedings, 
ib. the extraordinary behaviour of the knights of 
the fhire, in a parliament fummoned by the guardian 
of the realm, 174. another, fummoned by a guar- 
dian of the kingdom, 175. one, in which the king 
is prefent in perfon, ib. a proteftation of the par- 
liament, 177. 4 parliament, to which archbifhop 
Stratford is not fummoned, 182, the archbifhop’s 
behaviour on that occafion, ib, extraordinary pro- 
ceedings, 183. an aid is granted to the king in 
wool, 184. another, in which the extraordinary 
aéts of the former are repealed, 185. another, 
grants the king fupplies for a French war, notwith- 
ftanding of a truce, 190. the parliament acquires 
more authority, 233. members of, firft imprifoned 
for fpeeches made in parliament, 235- is fummoned 
in the minority of Richard H. 241. fettles the plan 
of government daring the minority;. 242- is diflolv- 
éd, 243. another, rmpofes poll-money, 245+ con- 
fequences of this impofition, ib. 246. another, re~ 
vokes the charters granted by the king, during Ty- 
ler and Straw’s infurrection, 247. an arillocracy 
is formed in parliament, 252. proceedings againft 
king Richard II's miniftty, 254, 255, 256. an ex- 
traordinary oath impofed on all the members of par~ 
liament, 254. judges condemned to death in parlia- 
ment, 255. parliament declares, that none of thefe 
trials fhall be drawn into precedent, 256. members 
of, fweat to maintain the forfeitures and attainders, 
ib. annals the ariftocracy, and abrogates the attain- 
ders, 261. declares the general pardon invalid, 
262. divers fentences againft great men concerned 
in Glocefter’s fattion, ib. confers on Richard II. for 
life, the duties on wool and leather, 263. reverfes 
Givers attainders, 264. and name a committee of 
parliament, vefted with full powers, to conclude all 
bufinefs laid before either houfe of parliament, ib. is 
fammoned by the duke of Hereford, in the name of 
Richard II, then a ‘prifoner, 268. a charge exhi- 
bited in parliament againit Richard II. 270. the bi- 
fhop of Carlifle’s fpeech in Richard’s favour, 271. 
the depofition of the king, 272. the duke of Lan- 
csfter and Hereford, is raifed to the royal dignity, 
273. the proceedings of the fame members, called 


anew, in the name of the new king, ona notice of 
fix days, ib. a lawis enaéted, for burning obftinate 
heretics and relapfers, 285. and that no returning 
officer, making an undue return, fhall be excufed, 
by pleading the orders of the king, 293. the crown 
is fettled on Henry IV. and his heirs, 294. fevere 
laws enaéted againft Lollards, 302. grants to Henry 
V. a fifteenth, and confers on him for life, the duties 
on tonnage and poundage, and the fubfidies on ex- 
portation of wool and leather, 3:0. a fifteenth 
granted to the king, 316. the parliament affumes a 
power of regulating the kingdom, during a minority, 
contrary to the will of the late king, 323. the duke 
of Suffolk’s impeachment and defence, 364. he is 
banifhed by an att of parliament, 366, fate of, 
when the duke of York claimed the crown, 371. 
that duke is created protector of the kingdom, 373. 
a parliament called after the battle of Northampton, 
77. in which judgment is given between Henry 

VI. and the duke of York, 378. a law, limit- 
ing the qualifications: of electors, 382. am irregular 
law, made by an irregular parliament, is anu led, 
383. permiffion given by pa iament, for exporta~ 
tion of corny 384. the proceedings of a parliament 
fammoned by Edward 1V. 358. how guided, by 
revenge, and the views of conveniency,. 389. the 
proceedings of a parliament fummoned by the ear! of 
Warwic, 405. another, recognizes the authority of 
Edward FV. 409. grants a tenth of land-rents, to- 
gether with a fifteenth and a quarter of perfonal 
eftates, 410. under certain conditions, 411» the 
tile of Richard III. is recognifed, and tonnage and 
poundage granted to him for life, 435+ the right of 
members attainted to take feats, is poftponed til 
their attainders are reverfed, iii..7. the ttle of 
Henry VII. is recognifed, and the crown-éntailed on 
his iflue,-ib. 8. the attainders of the partizans of 
Lancafter, are reverfed, 8. and tonnage and pound- 
age granted to the king for life, 9. two fifteenths 
granted to Henry VII. and the crown vaflals are im- 
powered to fell’ their eftates, without paying fine for 
alienations, 52. a law enacted, that no perfon af- 
fifting the king for the time being, by armas or other~ 
wife, fhall be guilty of high treafon for fuch his obe- 
dience, 40. and to empower the king to levy all the 
fams which had been agreed to be paid by way of be- 
nevolence, 41. how fubfervient to this king’s will, 
56. the king’s fuit for mutder, ordered to be car- 
tied on within a year anda day, 61. divers good 
laws, 62. and ftatutes againft retainers, ib. a law, 
abrogating a by-law of the merchants adventurers of 
the city of London, 65. a poll-tax, two fifteenths, 
and four-tenths, are granted to king Henry VIII. 
82, fupplies granted, and encreafed by: Wolfey’s 
prevalency, 128. proceedings againft Wolfey, 161, 
162. about the ufurpations of the clergy, 163. 
grant to the king, @ difcharge of all debts contracted 
fince his acceflion, 164s proceedings in confequente 
iz of 
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” Of the ftatute of provifors, 170, 171. proceedings of, 
ftopt by the plague, 172. appeals to Rome, dif- 
charged in feveral cafes, 174. laws enacted, de- 
ftructive of the pope’s authority, 178. the fucceffion 
to the crown is fettled, 179. eonfer on the king, 
the title of fupreme head on earth of the church of 
England, and pafs other laws in his favour, 180. 
grant him a fubfidy, ib. _fupprefs feveral {maller 
monafteries, and grant their revenues to the king, 
199. jurifdiétions of great lords in Wales annulled, 
200. and a law concerning wardships, made ac- 
cording to the king’s pleafure, ib. anew parliament 
fubmiffiive and complaifant, 209. a new extenfion 
of the treafon laws, 210. a firong law againft the 
pope’s authority; ib. an unlimited attachment to the 
king’s perfon, appears in this parliament, 211. a 
committee is named, and empowered to form the fa- 
mous fix articles of religion, 230. fubftance of, 
ib. 231- parliament equalifes proclamations royal, 
to laws, 232. pafles extraordinary attainders, ib. 
- 233. confirms the furrenders of monafteries, 233. 
the abbots not fuffered to fit in parliament, 237. 
which attaints the Queen and others, 247, 248. ex- 
tends the treafon laws farther, 248. and enacts 
more laws about religion, 249. grants a fubfidy, 
and eftablifhes a court for punifhing the difobeyers of 
proclamations, 259. enact a law to enforce the doc- 
trines of the king’s book, called the Erudition of a 
Chriftian Man, ib, and that indi&tments muft be 
laid within a year after the offence, 260. a further 
fettlement of the facceflion, and of the royal ftile and 
titles, 262, 263. an adt for the remiffion of a loan 
formerly demanded by the king, 263. the law of 
the fix articles mitigated, ib. fubfidies granted, and 
the king’s fupreme headfhip over the church recognif- 
ed, 263. .the king’s fpeech to this parliament, ib. 
an account of the feveral parliaments fummoned by 
Henry VIIh. 280. one called by Somerfet, protec- 
tor, 304. ftatute of fix articles refumed, ib.. more 
proceedings of, ib. 305, 306. one by the council of 
regency, deprives Someriet, 328. | paffes a fevere 
aét concerning riots and attempts on the life ofa 
privy counfellor, 329. and empowers the king to 
name a body of commiflioners velted with power to 
frame canon laws, ib, | renews the rigorous laws 
of treafon, abrogated in the beginning of this reign, 
338. makes a law againit ufury, ib. enacts, that 
no man fhall be convicted of treafon, but by the oaths 
of two witnefies, 239. entrufts the prelates with 
providing for the poor, and punifhing breakers of 
fundays and holydays, ib. the fee of Durham is di- 
_vided into two bifhoprics, 341. and a fupply grant- 
ed, ib. abolifhes every fpecies of treafon, not con- 
tained in the ftatute of Edward III, and every {pe- 
cies of felony that did not fubfift before Henry VIII. 

56. and divers other proceedings about relizion 
and the fucceffion, ib. the duke of Norfolk’s at- 
tainder is taken off, ib. ratifies the marriage articles 
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between the Queen and the archduke Philip, 367. 
the diffolved bifhopric of Durham, is re-ereéted, ib. 
more laws about religion, and the law of the fix ar- 
ticles revived, 368. is.reconciled to Rome, and_ab- 
folved, 370, the laws againft the pope’s authority, 
are repealed, ib. and the laws againft heretics re. 
vived, 371. a feceffion of the members, how pu- 
nifhed, 372, 373- tenths and firft fruits reftored to 
the church, 284. a {mall fupply is granted, 38>. 
fupplies are granted, and fales and grants of crown 
lands confirmed, 398. -the authority of Queen Eliza- 
beth recognized, 408. firft fruits and tenths reftored 
to the crown, and the late erected monafteries fup- 
prefied, 40g. and the Queen declared governefs of 
the church, ib. the ftatutes in king Edward VI’s 
time, relative to religion, are confirmed, 410. _ bi- 
fhops and incumbents prohibited from alienating and 
letting longer leafes than twenty-one years, or three 
lives, ib. laws relative to religion, ib. fubfidies 
granted, 411. one againft fond and fantaftical pro- 
phecies, 453. laws relative to religion and fedi- 
tion, 462. fubfidies are granted, 471. fubfidies 
granted, 557- the Queen is empowered to name 
commifioners for trial of any pretender to the crown,. 
&e. 577. a fevere law againft jefuits and priefts, ib. 
578. fubfidies granted, 578. a parliament is fum- 
moned, to decide the fate of Mary Queen of Scots, 
608, addrefs of, to put Mary todeath, 609. fup- 
plies granted, 640. a law enacted againft abfenters 
from public worthip, 643. a fevere law againft re- 
cufants, 656. unvufually large fupplies are granted, 
657. the fame fupplies as before granted, 669. a 
very large and unprecedented fupply, 711. the parfi- 
mony of parliaments during this reign, 730. _ firft of 
James I. called, v. 9. grants fupplies, 26. fecond: 
called, 72. diffolved, 82. third called, 96. dif- 
folved by his death, 106. numbers of members of, 
in the beginning of Charles I’s reign, 107. firft of 
Charles I. called, 136. adjourned to Oxford, 139. 
diffolved, 143. fecond called, ib. diffolved, 150. 
third called, 160, enacts petition of right, 174. is- 
prorogued, 176. affembled, 179. diflolved, 187.. 
members of, profecuted, ib. the fourth called, 230. 
diffolved, 236. members of, harrafied, ib.  ftate 
of,. before the feventeenth century, 238. fifth, long. 
or rump parliament called, 245. grants fubfidies to. 
be. paid into a committee of parliament, 255. bor- 
rows money of the city, to pay both Scots.and En- 
glifh armies, ib. grants tonnage and poundage for 
two months only, 262, enacts a law for triennial 
parliaments, ib, and that the parliament fhall not 
be adjourned, prorogued, or diffolved, without its 
own confent,. 277. abolifhes the court of high-com- 
mifflion and ftar-chamber, 280. difhands both En- 
glith and Scots armies, 282. appoints a committee 
to fitin the recefs, ib. levies money, and enlifts men. 
to quell the Irifh rebellion, as is pretended, 297. 
makes an att for prefling men for the Irifh fervice, 
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317. abolifhes the bifhops.votes in parliament, ib, 
makes an ordinance for raifing the militia, 322. af- 
fumes the fovereign power, 325. part of, goes to 
York, and part of remains at Weftminiter, 326. 
the remainder, at Weftminfter, fends the king terms 
of peace, 327- fends commiffioners to Oxford to 
treat with the king, 339. defires affiftance from the 
Scots, 359- fubfcribes the folemn league and cove- 
nant, 360. palles the felf-denying ordinance, 380. 
fends commiffioners to Uxbridge,. in order to treat 
with the king, 383. orders archbifhop Laud for 
execution, 388. new models the army, 396. pub- 
lifhes the Queen’s letters taken at the battle of Nafe- 
by, 400. {ets up prefbytery all over England, 408. 
is difturbed by a mutiny in the army, 41 8. falls un- 
der public hatred, 422. refolves to temporife with 
the army, 425. fluctuating proceedings, 429. fends 
propofitions to the king, 436. fends commiffioners 
to Newport, to treat with the king, 442. the com- 
mons at Weftminfter afflume the fovereign power, 
451. and affent to an ordinance for trial of the king, 
ib.  ftate of, at the demife of CharlesI. vi. 3. €n- 
large laws againft high treafon, 10. make the na- 
vigation aét, 39. fet up the fleet in oppofition to the 
army, 43. reply in angry terms, to the council of 
general officers, 44. are difipated, 45. Barebone’s 
parliament called, 50. proceedings of, 51. refig- 
nation of, 53, 4 new-modeled parliament is called, 
57.  diffolved, 60. another fuch is called, 77. 
makes the protector an offer of the royal power, 79: 
which being rejected, 81. the humble petition and 
advice is framed, 82. the parliament is diffolved, 
$4. a third of the fame fort is called by Richard 
Cromwell, 94. is diffolved, g6. the long, or 
rump parliament, is resaffembled, g7-- fupprefles in- 
furreétions of royalifts, 99- is again expelled, 100. 
re-aflumes its. activity, 107- receives the excluded 
members, 111. diffolves itfelf, and appoints a new 
parliament to be called, ib. anew parliament meets, 
115, receives a letter from the king, 110. mmvates 
him over, 117. is recognized a parliament by the 
king, rj. grants a general aét of indemnity uncer 
a few exceptions, 132+ fettles a revenue On the 
king for life, ib. grants to him the tonnage and 
poundage for the fame term, 133. eftablithes a poft-of- 
fice, 135. wine licences, ib, and more afleffments, 136, 
is-diffolved, ib, another is called, 143: which en- 
larges the laws againit high treafon, 144 proceed- 


iags relative to the covenant, bifhops, ane the power 
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of the fword, ib. _ the corporation act made, 145. 


the uniformity act, 146. the militia ad regulated, 
147. the trennial act repealed, 159. meeting of, 
at Oxford, 167. where the five mile act is paliec, 
ib. commiflioners appointed to decide fuch queitions 
as may arife about the fire of London, 173- prohi- 
bits the importation of Srifi cattle, 194- _ grants 
a fapply, 198. impowers the king to fell the fee- 
farm rents,. ib. mitigates the act againtt conventi- 
gles, 199. pafics the Coventry a&t, 207. grants ¢ 
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fupply, 228. an ad of indemnity, 230: is dif 
folved,. 292. character of, ib. another parliament; 
is called, 295- the habeas corpus att paffed, 303. 
the parliament is diffolved, 306. another is called, 
317. complexion of, 318. proceedings of, 319. 
diffolution of, 331, the fucceeding parliament is 
called to Oxford, 332. is diffolved, 334. called 
by king James II. 378. proceedings of, with refpect: 
to the revenue and further fupplies, 379. attaints 
Monmouth, 380. grants further fupplies, ib. is 
diffolved, 390. called by the prince of Orange, un- 
der the name of aconvention, 434. fettles the crowm 
on his highnefs, and the princefs his fpoufe, 440. 

Parliament, Scots, recognifes the maid of Norway, 
heirefs of that crown, ii. 69. agreement of, with: 
Edward I. ib. 70. on her death, makes a reference 
to the Englifh, of the competition between the feveral 
candidates for the throne, 71. invited to attend the 
Englith king at Norham, and attends him accordingly,. 
76. their behaviour on that occafion, 77. affem— 
bled at Edinburgh, acknowleges Baliol to be king 
of Scotland, 167. forfeits the exiled lords, 465. 
ries, and gcquits the earl of Murray, 469. fam- 
moned by the earl of Murray, regent, condemns 
Mary Queen of Scots to perpetual imprifonment, 
47 2 ratifies her. demiflion of the crown, and re- 
cognifes the title of the young king and his regent, 
486, appoints commiflioners to manage a treaty 
with Queen Elizabeth, relative to Queen Mary, 519- 
enaéts a law againft falfehoods and indecent expre{- 
fions uttered by clergymen In their pulpits, 575: 
confirms the articles of Perth, v. 217. called by 
Charles I. 228. _diminifhes the power of the mo- 
narch, 229. orders the terms of pacification to be 
read in all churches, 283. and fets afide the lords 
of articles, ib. enacts a law for triennial parlia- 
ments, 284. and divers laws derogatory to the roy~ 
al power, ib. meets jn convention, 358.- takes the 
folemn league and covenant, 359: and tranfmits 
it to England, ib. appoints a large army to be 

- raifed in fapport of the king’s- authority, 439- is op- 
pofed by the general affembly then fitting, 440. 
caufes king Charles Hi. to be proclaimed at Edinburgh, 
vi. 4. condemns the earl of Montrofe to fuffer as a. 
traitor, 17. is convened by king Charles II, 140. 
proceedings of, tb. again, by king Charles Il. 187. 
proceedings of, ib, 128, 189. grants a fecond ge- 
neral aét of indemnity, 310. fammoned again by 
Charles I]. 343- proceedings of, ib.. is faummoned 
by James H. 387- proceedings of, ib. is fummon- 
ed to meet in a convention by the prince of Orange, 
434. offers the crown and royal dignity of Scotland: 
to that prince, andthe princef:, his-fpoule, and their 
heirs, 435- f 

Pandelph, legate of Rome, obtains:of king John to re- 
fign the kingdom to the Pope, 377+ receives ho- 
mage from the King for his kingdom, 378. his ac- 
count of this affair to the French King, 3792 

Parma, duke of, fucceeds. the duke.of Alva in the ga- 

vernment: 
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vernment of the Low-Countries, iv. 553. his fucceffes 
in the Netherlands oblige the ftates to fue for foreign 
fuccours, 584. ¢efeats the earl of Leicefter, 589. 
befieges and take: Sluife, 628. difluades the King 
of Spain from invading England, 630. refufes to 
join the Armada, 638. obliges the French King to 
raife the blockade of Paris, 650. but lofes fome 
towns in the Low-Countries, ib. raifes the fiege of 
Roiien, 651, 652. 

Parma, dutchefs of, left governefs of the Low-Coun- 
tries, iv. 533- but without power to act according 
to her own inclinations, ib. : 

Parry,-a catholic, his confpiracy ag 
beth, iv. 582. is deteéted, 583. 
cuted, ib. 

Parties firft formed, v. 72. 
napifts, 140. country party to puritans, ib, 


ainft Queen’ Eliza- 
and he is exe- 


court party favourable to 
their 


fate at the beginning of the civil wars, 329, at 
the beginning of the commoawealth, vi. 1. in 
1658, 86. in 1659, 98. in 1660, 118. in 1679, 


310, divided into petitioners and abhorrers, 315. 
whigs and tories, 316. coalition of parties, 435. 
Partridge, Sir Mile:, imprifoned for high treafon, iii. 

335. tried, condemned, and executed, 337. 

Pajcal 11. pope of Rome, his tranfations with Hen- 
ry I. of England, i. 232. his haughty anfwer to 
Henry’s minifter, 233, his fituation during this 
quarrel, 235. he excommunicates Henry’s minifter, 
ib, an accommodation between them, 236. 

Pafturage, ftate of, in the reign of Henry VII. iii. 285. 

Paul iil. made pope, iii. 193. his refentment againtt 
Henry VIII. ib. 

IV. his relentment againft Queen Mary for 
taking the title of Queen of Ireland, iii. 383. in- 
fifts for reftitution of church-lands and Peterpence, 
ib. refufes to crown Ferdinand King of the Ro- 
mans, 387. his extravagant pretenfions and impo- 
litic condu&t, ib,’ his infolence on the notification 
of Queen Elizabeth’s acceffionto the throne, iv. 405. 

Pavia, battle of, iii. 106, 

Peers, what, and whence this denomination arofe, 1. 
402. a council of them fummoned,’ i 286, a 

’ great council of them called, v. 242. 

houfe of. See Lords houfe. 

Pembroke, eari masefchal of England, his power by 
his office, ii, z. is chofen proteétor of the kingdom 

" during the minority of Henry HI. 3. applies by a 
kind letter to the difcontented barons, 4. befieges the 
French in Lincoln, 5. makes a pacification withthem 
and the difcontented barons, 6.’ his adminiftration 
and death, 7. 

created duke of Bedford, iii. 6. 

-———— is one of the jurors on Somerfet’s trial, iii. 

30. 

Pte King of Mercia, kills Edwin in battle, i. '30. 
and Ofwin King of the Northumbrians, 31. and 
unites that kingdom with his own, ib. 

Penry, a Brownitt, his cafe, iv.’ 725. 
execution, 728. 


————s 
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‘Perth, a violent. infurre@tion there, iv. 420, 
of, v. 217. battle of, 242. 

Perer, the hermit, his complaint againft the Turke, 
ij. 210. he becomes a leader of feveral thoufands of 
men, 212. See Crufades. 

of Pomfret, another hermit, his prophecy, 

78. his punifhment, ib. 

King of Caftile. See Cafile. 

bifhop of Winchefter, jointly with Hubert-de 
Burgh, high jufticiary, fucceeds the earl of Pembroke 
in the government of England during the minority 
of Edward IIIf. ii. 7. -quells rebellions, 8. con- 
firms the great charter now complained of as infring- 
ed, g._refigns his power into the hands of the king, 
now of age, 10. his advice to the king when prime 
minifter, 13. his violent adminiftration, 14. is 
difplaced, ib. 

Peterborough, bifhopric of, erefted, iii. 223. 

Peterpence, payment of, fufpended for a fhort time by 
Henry Il. i. 287. : 

Petition, humble, and advice, framed, 
firmed, 94. 

Petitions regulated by parliament, vi. 144. 

tumultuary encouraged, v. 315.- for court 
punifhed, 316. recommenced, vi. 315. 

Philip, archduke of Auftria, fon of Maximilian, Em- 
peror, and the heirefs of Burgundy, is bred up under - 
his mother in the Low-Countries, iii, 15. has an in- 
terview with Henry VII, at Calais, 52. endeavours 
to acquire that monarch’s friendfhip, ib. 53. be- 
comes King of Caftile under the name of Philip I. 
57. _ and in his journey to Spain is forced into Eng- 
land by florms, ib. where he has another inter- 
view with Henry VII. ib. 58, 59. where Henry 
complains to him of the reception which he gives 
the earl of Suffolk, 58, 59. is forced to deliver up 
the earl, 59. the death of the King of Caftile, 


ib. 


X. 


articles 


1, 3 


vi. 82. cOon- 


fon of Charles V. of Spain, is propofed as 
a hufband to Queen Mary of England, iii: 359. 
marries her, 361. arrives in England, 369. his 
popular behaviour, ib. endeavours to acquire more 
popularity by procuring the releafe of feveral pri- 
foners, 371. his artifice to remove the reproach of 
cruelty from himfelf, 380, 381. goes over to Flan- 
ders, 384. his indifference and neglect of Queen 
Mary greatly affects her, ib. 385. is put in poffef- 
fion of the Empire and Spain and his father’s o:her 
dominions by his refignation, 386. his ingratitude 
to his father, 387. -attempts to embark England in 
a war with France, 388. comes to England and 
fucceeds in that defign, 391. on the death of Queen’ 
Mary, offers himfelf as a hufband to Queen Elizabeth, 
405. makes peace with France, 413. at the court 
of Romie, oppofes the iffuing of a bull of excommu- 
nication againft Queen Elizabeth, 415. character 
of, 445. he iffues rigorous orders for the perfecu- 
tion of heretics in the Low-Countrizs and ail over 
his dcminions, 446. his animoiity againft Queen 
Elizabeth 


Phillips, Sir Robert, his fpeech, V- 


} 


Elizabeth begins to appear, 447. forms a fecret al- 
liance with the princes of the houfe of Guife for the 
fuppreflion of herefy, 449. his unrelenting temper 
terrifies his fubjeéts in the Low-Countries, 533. 
whom he leaves under the power of a cardinal, ib. 
the effect of his cruel defigns in the Low-Countries, 
534. the government of which he entrofts with the 
duke a’ Alva, ib. differences break out and are ap- 
peafed between him and England, 535. his gover- 
nor’s cruelty tothe Flemings, ib. his ambaffador in 
England forms a fcheme for fubverting Queen Eliza- 
beth’s government, 536. in which are concerned 
the Pope and duke D’ Alva, 537. the event of this 
project, ib. 538, 539+ his violences -and cruelties 
in the Low-Countries are a branch of the fame pro- 
ject, 544+ _fimilarity of his character with that 
of the then French King, ib. prevails with Queen 
Elizabeth to deny his fugitive fubjeéts entrance into 
her dominions, 548. and the people in Holland and 
Zealand and other parts of the Low-Countries fly to 
arms, 548. formanenion, 549. an embafly to 
mediate for them is fent to Philip by Queen Elizabeth, 
55t- their protection is embraced by Queen Eliza- 
beth, 552- and this prince diffembles his refent- 
ment againft the Queen, §53- and confides the go- 
vernment of the United Provinces with the prince of 
Parma, ib. fends forces into Ireland to fapport the 
rebels there, 560. difpofes of the money which he 
receives from Queen El.zabeth upon the rebels ix 
Ireland, and in an enterprize againft his own fabjetts 
in the Low-Countries, 561. obtains the kingdom 
of Portugal, 564. and forms a fecret alliance with 
the houfe of Guile for extirpating herefy, ib. makes 
vaft preparations for the invafion of England, 629. his 
motives for this enterprize, and hopes of fuccefs 
therein, 630. his fleet and army compared with 
Queen Elizabeth’s, 632. his admiral’s death ftops 
his fleet when ready to fail, 635. his plan for in- 
vading England, 636, 637. his fleet arrives in the 
channel, 637- encounsers that of England, 638. 
is difappointed of afliftance from the duke of Parma 
then in the Low-Countries,: ib. defeated by the 
Englith fleet, and overtaken with a tempeit, 639- 
his behaviour on hearing thefe news, ib. _ he fics out 
a fleet to bring home his Indian tresfures, 652- war 
is. declared-againit him by the Frer ch King,- 661. 
naval enterprize of England againit his American 
dominions, 663, 664. againit his dominions in 
Europe, 664, 665. 


his ‘death, 676. 
Philip ALI. his character, v. 4- propofal to James ae 
King of France. 
Philippa, daughter of the count of 
to the eldeft fon of Edward Ll. ik 24g. fhe routs 
the Scots army, and_ brings David their Kisg 
foner to the Tower, 2c1. interpofes fuccelstully in 
behalf of the citizens of Calais 
Philiphaugh, battle of, Vv. 493+ 
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See France. 
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Philpot, archdeacon of Winchetter, his 
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proteftantifm, ii. 378. 
Smithfield, ib. 

Pids and Scots invade Britain, i, 10. 
Saxons, 13. 

Piercy, Thomas, is created earl of Worcefter, 
263. rebels againft Henry IV. 287. is put 
death, 289. 

Pilgrimage of grace, 


he is burnt. for herefy in 
are repulfed by 


ii 
to 


an infurreftion fo called, iii. 


Ze, 

Pilkington fined, Vi. 349- 

Pinkey, battle of, ili, 302: 

Pifa, a general council fummoned there, ii. 78. 

Pifor, his fpeech in the houfe on his knees, and making 
the fign of the crofs, iv. 522. 

Plagues univerfal, or peftilences, one, li. 
lil. 135, another, iv. 456. 
ther, 139. Vi. 35- 

Plots againft Edward II. ii. 143. gunpowder, hiftory 
of, v. zo. is difcovered, 23. popith, the houfe of 
commons greatly in fear of them, 318. mieal-tub, 
vi. 314. popith, believed, 282. ‘effects of, in the 
nation, 285. in the parliament, 286, apamphlet 
publifhed about it, 288. occafions a new teft, 289. 
trials of perfons concerned in it, 293. begins to 
grow into difrepute, 317. earl. Stafford is exe- 
feted on account of it, 328. Rye-houfe, 354. See: 
Confpiracies. 

Plymouth, a fea fisht there, vi. 41. 

Poifiers, battle of, il, 213+ 

Poidou acquired by a marriage with the heirefs,. i: 
260. 

‘Pole, John, 
Simnel’s confpiracy, it. 15. commands the re- 
bels at the battle of “Stoke, 16.  perifhes in the 
field of battle, 17+ 

~~. de la Geofirey, brother of the cardinal, tried: 
for a conspiracy and condemned, iil. par- 
doned, ib- 

———— Henry,. another brother of the cardinal,- tried 
and executed, iii. 

——— Edmund. 
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207. another, 
another, Vv. g.  ano- 


fon Of the duke of Suffolk, engages im 
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225. 


24. 
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See Suffolk. 

Arthur, nephew of the cardinal, with: his 
brother, indi€ted for a confpiracy againit Queen 
Elizabeth, iti. 445- _ confefs the indiétment, ib. 
are condemned and pardoned, 446. 

——- Reginald, his _hiitory, iii, 224, 225. is 
created a cardina}, 225. and fent asa legate into 
Flenders, ib. , is hated by Henry VIII. 235. pro- 
pofed as a hufband to Queen Mary of England, 357-- 
his attainder is reverfed, 366, arrives in Englind 
with. a legatine commiffiion, and invites the par- 
liament to be reconciled to Rome, 370. the car- 
dinal’s politico-religious fentiments, 373- advifes a 
toleration of heretics, 37}. takes pricf’s- orders, 
and is initalied in the fee of Canterbury on 
Cranmer’s death, 390- oppofes England’s en- 

gaging in the France and Spain; 


a°74 


war between 
his legatine commiffion 1s revoked and {oof 
teath and character, 401> 


393- ; 
reftored, ib, his 
Poles 
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ole, Richard, banifhed, iii. 95. 

Polerone, an ifland promifed to be yielded to the Eng- 
lith by the Dutch, vi. 56. importance of, 174. 1S 
witheld by the Dutch and renounced by England at 
the peace of Breda, 176. 

Police of the kingdom, ftate of, in Edward III’s time, 
ii. 237+ 

Poldore Virgil difpoffeffed of his employment, and 
thrown into prifon by cardinal Wolfey, iii. 106, 

Poll-money firft levied by aét of parliament, U. 245. 
reimpofed according to the ftation and riches of the 
perfon, iii. 82. : - 

Poltrot, incited by Beza, affaffinates the duke of Guife, 


iv. ; 

Pope, Pees: Papifi:, his power introduced into Eng- 
land; i. 182.\ papacy weakened by a fchifm, 1. 
279. he confirms the right of Henry VII. to the 
crown, iii, 8, his authority is abrogated in Eng- 
jand by the parliament, 178. and by the con- 
vocation, 179. his name is ftruck out of all 
books, 251. 

Port/mouth taken by the parliament’s army, V- 334. 

Portugal fubjeéted to Spain, iv. 564. an Englifh fqua- 
dron breaks into one of its harbours and cuts out 
a Curacco fhip, iv. 712. King of, renews his al- 
liance* with England, vi. 34- one of his am- 
baffadors is hanged in London, 56. the other, 
hie brother, figns a treaty in London with Crom- 
well, 57. King of, gives the princefs Catharine 
in marriage to King Charles Il. 148. with Tan- 
giers and Bombay in dowry, 149. 

Poft-office eftablifhed, vi. 135. 

Poultry, price of, reduced by act of parliament, ii. 
239. fixed in the reign of Henry VIII, iii. 285. 
in the reign of Charles I, v. 120. 

\Poundage firft mentioned, ii. 125. not regularly 
granted to the King for life, till Henry V. ib. See 
Tonnage and poundage. 

Poynings, Sir Edward, made governor of Ireland, iti. 
41. his law there, ib. is made one of Hen- 
ry VIII’s minifters, 70. quarters his regiment in 
Tournay; 90. 

Power, legiflative, where it refided in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, Iv. 723. 

Praemunire, penalty of, in what cafes incurred by pa- 
pifts, iv. 528. ‘ 

Preaching, regulations in England concerning it, ili. 
294. in Scotland, iv. 575+ 

Prerogative, powers of, in the reign of Henry VII. iii. 
263, 264. in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 717 to 723. 
v. 50. 1s put on a footing with the legiflative au- 
thority, 12. nottobe meddied with by the houfe of 
commons, $0. power of, extended fo as thereby to 

_ difcharge popifh recufants imprifoned, 87. to dif. 
penfe with penal laws againit papifts, 93. levy 
loans, 153. it becomes odious to all the fubjects, 
igs. the difpenfing power thence arifing, is confirmed 
by all the judges, vi. 393+ lord chief juitice Coke’s 
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opinion of it, 394+ the effet of the revolution on 
this branch of power, *1b. 

Prefbytery and Prefbytertan, inconveniencies of that go- 
vernment in the church, iv. 440. fet up in Scot- 
land, v. 224. in England, 283. eftablifhed all 
over England, 408. leaders of, impeached by the 
army, 425. _ftate of, under the commonwealth, vi. 
33. they rejoice at the downfall of the republicans, 
49. their numbers in the convention houfe of com- 
mons, 136. demolifhed in England; 137. in Scot- 
land, 140. their clergy are ejected from the churches 
in England, 152. indulged, 154. 

Prefton, battle of, v. 446. 

Preffing, power of, how ufed in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, iv. 720, 721. 

Priefis, Romifh, and Jefuits, a fevere law againft them, 
We 577- r 2 

Primogeniture, how introduced, i. 422. 

Printing, art of, invented, iii. 67. forwards the pro- 
grefs of the reformation, 121. 

Privy Council, power of, with refpe€&t to imprifonment 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, iv. 719. 

Proclamations, royal, equalifed to laws, iil. 232. @ 
court eftablifhed to punifh difobeyers of them, 
259. how executed in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, iv. 
723, ‘pretended by king James I. to be equal to 
laws, v. 12. difobeyers, how punifhed, 205. in 
Scotland, equalifed to laws in ecclefiaftical matters, 
vi. 267. See Edids. 

Proof, royal, rules of, antiently, i. 158, 159. 

Prophecies, fond and fantaftical, a law againit them, iv. 


453- 

Proieair of the kingdom, firft chofen, and why, ii. 3. 
again chofen, 323. again chofen, 423. nominated — 
by the privy-council, ib. ili, 289. again propo- 
(ed, iv. 282. of the commonwealth chofen, v. 53. 

Prote@orate, that of the earl of Pembroke begins, li. 3. 
ends by his death, 7. of thé duke of Bedford be- 
gins, 323. ends by his death, 349. of the duke of 
York, 313. of the duke of Glocefter begins, 423. 
ends by his affluming the royal dignity, 430. of 
Somerfet begins, iii. 289. ends, by his refigna- 
tion, 327. of Oliver Cromwell begins, vi. 53- 
ends, by his death, 92. of Richard Cromwell be- 
gins, 93. ends by-his refignation, 96. 

Proteftants, how they came by this appellation, iii. 
165. furious infurrections of them in Germany, 1846 
perfecuted in Germany, 296. a folemn difpute be- 


tween them and the catholics, iv. 410, a confede- 
racy againft them, 465. 
Protefters, an account of them, vi. 28. See Refolu- 


tioners. 
Provinces, whole,- and towns, in the Low Countries, 
revolt from Spain, iv. 548. inflamed by the prince 


of Orange, and unite in a league, 549. See United 

Provinces. A 
Prowifors, ftatute of, enacted, ii. 236. proceedings on 
it inthe reign of Henry VIII. 170, 171, 172 pie 
o 
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Puritans, their chara@ter, iv. 505. 
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of the ftri& execution of this fatute, 171. 
with by Queen Mary, 369. 

Prynne, his trial, v. 201. the fentence againft him re- 
veried in parliament, 253. 

Purgatory, a curious decifion concerning it, iii, 212, 


213. 


difpenfed 


murmur againit 
James I’s tolerating meafures, 87. call themfelves 
the trae church, 114. become powerful in the 
houfe of commons, 137. are forbid, by proclama- 
tion, togo to America, 208. a further character of 
them, 209. their le€turers are eftablifhed all over 
the kingdom, 252. are promoted by the houfe of 
commons, 256. they declaim againft the earl of Straf- 
ford, 273. their behaviour, previous to the felf- 
denying ordinance, 378. and during the king’s 
trial, 456. encreafe the colony of New-England, 
vi, 124. and other plantations, ib. 

Purveyors and Purveyancing, a grievance abolifhed by 
parliament, but often brought back by the king, ii. 
234. laws enacted againft them, by parliament, 322. 
chancellor Bacon’s fpeech. againit- purveyors, iv. 
642. ufe of in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 714. how 
abufive in the reign of James I. v. 17. : 

Rym, a leader in the houfe of commons, his fpeech 
againft the earl of Strafford, v. 246. his character, 
251. : 


Q 


UAKERS, their original, vi. 119. their fingu- 
larities, 120. their morals and madnefs, 121. 
Queen contort of king Charles I. her character, 
v. 1gt. is afraid of an impeachment, 317. goes 
to Holland, 319 fends over arms and ammunition, 
327. returns, 368. and lyes in at Exeter, ib. 
flies to Paris, 403. her condition there, vi. 64+ 
of Charles dI. is accufed of high-treafon, 289. 
protected by the king, 290. of James II. who go- 
vérns his councils, 397- flies to France, 429- ; 
——— dowager, iii, 13. is fufpected of favouring 
Simnel’s con{piracy, and confined, 14+ 
- mother, is defired to depart the kingdom, 261. 
another, mother of Charles. li. returns, Vi, 135+ 
and obtains the king’s confent to a marriage, ib. 
ers, under their refpective names. 
Quo Warranto, a writ ifiued again the city of London, 
vi, 349. pleadings upon it, 350. judgment there- 
en eniered, #351. effeéis of, on the corporation, ib, 
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ALEIGH, Sir Walter, commands in the chan- 
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nél, avainit the Spanifh Armada, iv. 638. appoint, 


ed “othe command of an expedition againft the Spa- 
mith Weit-Indies, but recalled before he fets out, 663. 
Vou. VI. 
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is earl Effex’s enemy, but doth not oppofe his'nomi 
nation to the government of Ireland, 682. falls ficl 
at the appearance of the Queen’s returning kindnefs 
to Effex, 687. how comferted then, ib. is I j 
hy the people, 688, his letter, when in dif ‘ 
directed to Sir Robert Cecil; 693. froma window; 
views Effex’s exécution, 700. his petition to the 
Queen, on taking a rich Curacco fhip, 724. attemp 
to fettle colonies in Virginia, 735. bi 
found guilty, 7, remains a confiderab 
Tower, 61. is fent abroad on an expedition to 
Weft-Indies,.62. returns to England, 63. 
cuted, 64. a quotation from his writings, 110. 

Ralph, earl of Chefter, a partizan of the emprefs Ma- 
tilda, commands in a battle, where king Stephen ie 
taken prifoner, i, 255. 

Randol/f, Englifh ambaflador in Scotland, his charac- 
ter of the Scots nation, iv. 439. 

Ratcliff, Sir George, imprifoned, and why, v. 265. 

Ravillack, murders the French. king, Heary IV. v. 


38. 


Read, an alderman of London, enrolled for a foot fol- 
dier,, on account of his refuling a benevolence to the 
king, iii. 264. 

Reading, a council of nobles and prelates fummoned 
there, i. 342. befieged, v. 340. taken, 341. the 
king brought there a prifoner by the army, 426. 

Recufants, atevere law againit them, iv. 656. 

Redwaid, king of the Eaft-Angles, his kindnefs to 
Adelfred, i. 29, his virtuous refolution, 30, hie 
death, 31. 

Reformation, begins in Germany, iii, 120. oppofed by 
Henry VIII. of England, 121. caufes of its pro- 
grefs, ib. 122. the then pope’s behaviour on that 
occafion, 123. the reformed princes of Germany, 
combine in a league for their own defence, 165. a 
prelude of it appears in England, 170. the reforma- 
tion begins there, 171. encreafes, 178.' goes ony 
180. - is fecreily favoured by Cranmer, archbifhop 
of Canterbury, 185. makes great progrefs in-Eng- 
land and the Low Countries, 186, 187. the refor- 

mers are troubled in the bifhops courts, 188. dc= 

te& impoftures in the Romifh church, 191. greedily 
read Tindal’s tranflation of the fcriptures, 200. ob- 
tain an order of the convocation, for a new tranfla- 
tion, 202. difcontents arife among the people, on 
account of it, 214. which end in an infurreGtion, 
215. which is quelled, 217. hiftories are publithed, 
to reconcile the minds of the people to the reforma- 
tion, 220, 221. how ftopped by the law of the fix 
articles, 231. begins in Scotland, 244. the clergy 
all over Europe are thereby reduced to great diffi- 
culties, 245. the reformers obtain the Litony to be 
tranflated into Englifh, 271. the reformation is fe- 
cretly favoured by Somerfet, 2g!. promoted by 

Cranmer’s councils, 292. oppofed by Gardiner, 293, 

294, 295. makes great progrefs in Scotland, 

298,.299- and farther progrels of, in England, . 

k. 306. 
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306, the mafs tranflated into Englifh, without the 
prayers to faints, and fuperftitious ceremonies, be- 
comes the new liturgy, 315, 316. a further fiep to- 
wards a complete reformation, ‘g16. the catholic 
preachers ftill inculcate the tenet of the real prefence, 
317. for which, a catholic bifhop is fent to the 
Tower, ib. but the princefs Mary, by the Emperor’s 
intereft, obtains a temporary forbearance from the 
reforming regency, 319. the reformation caufes in- 
furreétions, 321 to 323, inclutive. the. reformed 
preachers are filenced by the Queen's authority, 354. 
the reformation is undone by parliament, 356. the 
reformers in Germany fly to arms, and reduce the 
emperor to great difficulties, 358. a difpute between 
the reformers and romanifts, 360. 


the roman mats 
is every where eftablifhed, and the reformed clergy 
are deprived of their livings, 361. the Londoners 
favour the reformers, 363. feveral laws made a- 
gainft the reformers, 368, invincible obftacles ap- 
pear againft the refetilement of the papacy, 370, 
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mers, 434, 435. how they behaved to the Queen 
when in Scotland, 435. what appellation the receiv- 
ed from their ringleader, 436. how chagrined and 
infulted- by him and the reft of the reformed, 437. 
the reafon of the ill-nature of their clergy, 439. the 
methods ufed by the Queen, to fecure herfelf againtt 
them, 440. they deprefs her by their mutinous be- 
haviour, 442. the Queen again refufes to ratify the 
laws eftablifhing the reformation, 461. a confedera- 
cy againft the reformation is formed in France, 465. 
their preachers beara great animofity againit Mary 
Queen of Scots, 481. 

Regicides, fome tried, vie 134. executed, 135. more 
tried, 1g0. executed, 151. 

Religion, ftate of, under the Anglo-Saxons, i. 162, un- 
der William the Conqueror, 181, 182. when the 
crafades prevailed, 211. ftate of, before the refor- 


mation began, iii. 183. regulated by the parliament, 


249, 250, 259; 260, 306, 307, 356. by the Scots par- 


liament, iv. 428. ftate of, at the beginning of the reign — ; 


/ 
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371. propsfals for a toleration of the reformed re- of Charles I. v. 114. at the time of his imprifonment, — 
ligion, are rejected, 377, a violent perfecution of 444. under the commonwealth, vi. 72. between 
the profefiors of the reformed religion entues, ibs the reftoration and revolution, 447. infurreétions on: 
hiftory of this perfecution, ib, to 382. with a fe- account of it, ii. 301. iil, 214 to 218, 222, 362, 
vere perfecution of the reformed in the Low-Coun- 363. ive 418, 419, 420, 42%, 423 to 4270. 
tries, 382. if France, 333. more laws in behalf i 
of papacy, 384. the reformed primate of Canter- 
bury executed, 389, 390. the prerogative of Queen 
Elizabeth is exerted in behalf of the reformed, iv. 
407. eleions of members of the houfe of commons 
are favourable to the reformers, 408. °a difputation 
between the catholic and reformed divines, 410. the formed, sso. dies faddenly, §51. Be, 
reformed religion is again eftabliflied in England, by Revenue, public, before William the Conqueror, ik 

law, ib. att. the Scots catholics are deprived of 160. under the Norman kings, 413 to 420. how 
a head, by the murder of the cardinal primate, 416. encreafed in the reign of Edward I. ii. 124, 1256 as 


68, 69, 219. vi. 309. perfecutions on account of 

it, iii, 229, 230, 273, 377 tO 383. 
Refolutioners, an account of them, vi. 28. 
Refloration, of the royal family, vi. 116. _ - aie 
Requefens, facceeds Alva in the government of the Low-- 

Countries, iv. 549. parfues the war againft the re~ 


a league is formed among the Scots novility, for fup- 
porting the reformation, 417. a reformation of re- 
ligion is craved by the leaguers, in a petition to the 
Qiieen regent, 419. the reformed teachers are cited 
before the council, and declared rebels, ib. John 
Knox, fiom Geneva, arrives in Scotland, and fup- 
ports the reformation there, 4:0. the Quéen-regent 
affembles an army againft the reformers, ib. the re- 
formers addrefs the Queen-regent, ib. 421, 422. a 
capitula ion is formed between the reformers and the 
cent, 422... whiclr is bioke, and the refor- 


encreafed by impofition of taxes, at the king’s plea- 


fure, 235. by parliamentary fupplies, 275. ordi- 


nary, in Henry V’s time, 321. extraordinary, ib. 
ftate of, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, iv. 730. in the 
reign of James I. v. 117, 118. . extraordinary, 


granted by parliament, amount of, duriog his whole. 


reign, 118. during the commonwealth, vi. 122, 
123. during the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, 
122, of Richard, 123. Settlement of, in Charles 
Il’s reign, 132, 133) 134. on Jamesl!. 377, 378. 
amount of, under Charles Il. 444, 445. under 


arm again, ib, headed by Knox; they befiege James Il. 445. 
ake Perth, and force the regent to take fhe ter | Revolution tales place, vi. 440. 
Yotbar, 423. a toleration of the reformed reli- Reynolds’seiniurrecticn, v. 29. | 


is granted by a new capitulation, ib. the de- 
aration. of ‘cots reformed, recapitulated, 425 
Queen Elizabeth interpoles in behalf ot the reformed confederacy, iii, 296. made a prifoner by the ems 
in Scotland, and aflembles.a fleet and army to af- peror, and thereby detached from that confederacy, 
fit thesis, 426. the French fent into Scotland, to ib. 

crafh the reformation there, by treavy, evacuate 
it, 427. the reformation is eflublithed. by an at of 
parliament in Sestland, 428. whichxhe Queen re- 
fules to satify, 429, the reformation begins in France, 
430 See Hugonots, the bigotry of the Seots refor- 


Rheims, a fyned there, 1. 259. . 


nate of, the palatine, one of the proteftant 
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palatice of, maried to the princefs Elizabeth, 

Gaughtér-of James I. v. 43. promoted to te king 2 
of Bohemia, 70. - lofes his kingdom, and’ the pala- f 
tinate, 71. which is reftored 10 the young palatine, 

by the treaty of Weftphalia, vi. Q2. 


bine, 
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Rhine, paflage of, difputed by Turenne, vi. 256, 
Rhone, his converfation with Queen Elizabeth at 
Dover, iv. 702. the refolution thereon -taken, 


703. 


Richard, duke of Normandy, gives his filer Emma in 


marriage to Ethelred, king of England, i. 99. . 
fecond fon and fucceflor of Henry Il. king-of 
England, is invefled in his father’s life-time, in 
the dutchies of Guienne and Poittou, i, 3060. 18 
prevailed on by his mother, to rebel againit his fa 
ther, 307. at a conference between his father and 
the French king, on that fubject, he appears in the 
train ofthe latter, 310. accg modates his diffe- 
rences with his father, 315. Mmenews his undutiful 
behaviour, 320. and by the, th of his elder bro- 
ther, becomes heir of hi inions, ib. fubmits 


himfelf to his father, 3 ds a conference with 
fis requeft invades the 
bs, 323. confequences 
breach with his father, 
ithftanding of his being 
s legate," 324. _ his be- 
orpfe, 325. his pru- 
is father’s throne, 331+ 
ib. his coronation, 
E maffacre of Jews, ib. 

for a crufade, 333: 
government of his king- 
34. his interview with 
bement with him, relative 
» 335- the ftrength of the 
es at that period, compared, 
ae he Frex 


f2. his glory 
e French king, 
Br Saladin, emperor 
Meruce with the muffal- 
his temper, 345+ On his 
Red by Leopold, duke of 

fd, and loaded with irons, 
t e dyet of Ratifbon, 348 where 
imfelf againft the French ambafladors, 
348. concludes a treaty for his ranfom, 349+ his 
arrival, and firft tranfactions in England, 350 at 
Queen Eleanor’s requeft, pardons prince John, 351- 
a war breaks out between him and France, 352+ 
and is cancluded by a peace, ib, his death and cha- 
yacter, 353. the price of feveral commodities in 
England at that time, 354. mifcellaneous traniac- 
tions of his reign, ib. his feverity againtt tranfgref 
fors of the foreft laws, 335+ 
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Richard We a minor, grandfon of Edward III. declared 


fucceflor to the crown in parliament, ji. 230 3 

a minor to the throne, 241. the plan of govern- 
5 - C 1 + t 1 

ment, during bis minority, fettled by parliament, 


242. the adminiftration, how then conducied; 243 
military operations in France, 244. an i 
of the populace, 246. the king takes 
Tower, 246. fuppreiies the ir 
war with Scotland, 248. a fren 
invade England, is difperfed, 
pleafed with his parliament, wit! 

250. but upon their application, returns 

a commifiion to fourteen perfons, ail of the 

Glocefter’s faétion, to exercife fupreme.a thority for 

the fpace of a year, confults the judges on the 

validity of this commuil mes the exer~= 
cife of the government, 257- makes a truce with 

France, 258. is affanced to Ifabella, princefs of 

France, ib, fummons a pa ant, 261. with con- 

fent of commiffioners, ap sarliament, to 

infpect a trial by battle, he dukes of 

Hereford and Norfolk, the death of the 

duke of Lancafter, feizes caftrian eftate, 266. 

goes to Ireland, 267. is return, is made a 

prifoner by the duke of 1, now alfo duke of 

Lancatter, 268 compelled co refi 

269.- a charge is brought agai ] 

in order to his depofition, 270- 

this charge, he is depofed, 2 

his character, ib. the conduét of his reign compar- 

ed with the former, 275. rong fymptoms appear 
of a general inclination to fhake off the bondage of 

e, 276. an account of a fe& called the Lol- 

ards, that appear in this reign, 277- a recapitula- 

tion of the laws made in this reign, to curb the new 
devices of churchmen, 279. 4 falutary law, with 

refpect to pardons for murder or rapes, 281. 

Ill, See Glacefer, duke of. 

Richlieu, cardinal, his character, ve 156. his enter- 
prifing genius, 179. he foments divifions in Scot- 
land, 225. 

Ridley, bifhop of London, oppofes Edward VI. on be- 
half of the princefs Mary, iii, 333. is carried to 
Oxford, in order to difpuie with the romanifts about” 
tranfubftantiation, 360. there burnt for herefy, 
379° es t = ; 

Richmond, ‘earl of, Henry, his defceht, il. 432+ his 
hiftory, 433. 4F 
is difappointed, 434. 
flock to him in Brittany, 43°: the reception he met 
with in England, on his arrival, 437- he engages 
the king’s army at Bofworth-feld, 438. difcomnts 
the royal army, and flays the king, 439: See Henry 
Vil. : 

Right, petition of, prepared by the houfe of commons, 

v. 171. by the houfe vf lords, 167. _ pait int! 

soufe. of commons, 171, 4 copy of it, ib. Pp ft 

the houfe of Lords, 172. afiented to. by the kis 

174 complaints that it was violated, 208. 
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Rinnusini, the pope’s nuntio in Ireland, his condu& 
there, vi. 5. he fammons an affembly of the popifh 
clergy, 6. is drove out of Ireland, 7. 

Ricts, a fevere at paflcd againft them, iii, 329. re- 
vived, and enforced, 356, : 

Ritton, a negotiation there, between Englifh and Scots 
commiffioners, v. 241. transferred to-London, 242. 
the reception which the Scots commiffioners met with 
there, 256. ; 

Révers, earl, brother of Edward IV. and tutor of the 
prince of Wales, is arrefted, ii, 421. murdered, 

24. 

Rizzio, David, his chara&ter, iv. 466. , is promoted to 
the place of fecretary for French difpatches te Queen 
Mary of Scotland, 460. is believed to be a pen- 
fionary of Rome, 467. is murdered, 468. his af- 
faffins acquitted, 469. 

Rokert, duke of Normandy, is facceeded by William, 
his natural fon, commonly called the Conqueror, i. 
122, 

-—— eldeft fon of the Conqueror, rebels againft his 
father, i. 194. is reconciled to him, 195. carried 
with him into England, ib. fucceeds him in the 
dutchy of Normandy, 203. his character, 204. his 
dutchy of Normandy is invaded by his brother Wil- 
liam Rufus, 206. he comes to an accommodation 
with him, ib. obtains his afliftance againft his 

_ brother Henry, 207. reprefles new broils in 
Normandy, 208. mortgages Normandy and Maine, 
to his brother William Rufus, 213. — fets out 
@n a crufade, ib. an account of his travels, 
222. his younger brother Henry, poffefies. himfelf 
of the Englifh throne, vacant by the death of his 
eldeft brother, William. Rofus,.ib. ‘on his. return, 
he quietly fteps isto pofleflion of Normandy, 227. 
is invited by divers Englifh noblemen, to mount the 
Englifh throne, ib. in fight of the army of his bro- 
ther Henry in England, comes to an agreement with 
him, 228. his adherents in England are profecuted 
by his brother, after his departure, 229. his admi- 
niftration in Normandy, 231, he is made a prifoner 
in a battle with his brother, 232. and confined in 
England for life, ib. 

natural fon of Henry F. fwears fealty to king 
Stephen, under a refervation,: i.. 251. the. effect of 
this meafure,. ib, 

Robbery, how punifhed by the Anglo-Saxons, i. 157. 
how punifhed by Henry II. 316. how frequent in 
the reign of Henry III. ii. 58. how frequent inthe 
reign of Edward Il. 155. 

Rochel, a fleet and army fent to. relieve it, v, 158. 
they are defeated, 159, another expedition under- 
faken to relieve it, 176. it furrenders at difcretion, 
ay ae : 

Rochefter, earl of, confults Overbury about an amour, 
v. 46. caufes him to be confined, 47. the confe- 
quences of this ftep, 48, 

Rochford, vifcountefs, iit. 247. beheaded on Tower- 
hill along with the Queen, 248+ 
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Rocrot, battle of, vi. 65. 

Rodorick O'Connor, king of Connaught. See Cosnaughe: 

Rohan, duke of, his rafhnefs, v. 159. how -cccafion- 
ed, ib. 

Rolla, a Dane, his expedition, i. 96. his firft attempt; 
97. his fuccefs in France, 98. his reception at 
court, ib, his death, 99. 

Romans, they invade Britain, i. 4.  fubdue i: all but 
Caledonia, 7. defert it, 8. © difregard the {applica. 
tions of the Britains, entreating their return, 10. 

Rome, ftate of its courtin Henry J’s time, i. 231. flate 
of, in the pontificate of pope Alexander, 296. ftate 
of, in the reign of Henry HE. ji. 18. pope of, de. 
fits from a claim of. feudal fubjefion over England, 


19. ftate of the power of that court, in the reign of 


Tenry ITI. 58. uneafy at the appearance of refor- 


mation, 173. ufurpations of, complained of by the- 
Englifh laity, 237. their new devices guarded againft. 


by the parliament, 279. 

church of, how founded, iii. 118. facked, 
145. great violences there, 146. pope of, impri- 
foned, ib. ‘power of, expelled England by Henry 
VUI. 178. ‘re-introduced by Queen Mary, 370. 
finally expelled by Queen Elimabeth, iv. 405; See 
Pope, Papacy, and Keformation 

Rood of Grace, what, and when deftroyed, iii, 129; 

Roper, Sir Anthony, his trial, vazo4. 

Rofewell, his trial, vi. 364. verdict again him, 36s, 

Ra/ni’s negotiation, v. 5. ear Eo 

Roundway down, battle of, ve 345s. 

Rofeturs, what, i, 308. 


Reyalifs form an ivfurrection, v. 446.. are made pri-- 


foners, 447. ftate of, at the commencemen: of the 
commonwealth, vi. zo. they form an. inforeétion, 
Go. are quelled, ib, form another infurredion, 86. 
which is difcovered, ib. they con{pire againit the 
long parliament seftored, 98. are betrayed, 99, 
victory of, 335. 

Rump. See Parliament. 


Runnemonde, the great charter there granted forthe firf: 


time, i, 386. recapitulation of, 387- agreed to be 
extended by the barons, to their inferior vafials, 
388. ; 

Rupert, prince, offers his: fervice to the king, v. 336. 
heads the royal army at Edgehill, 337. puts the 
parliament’s army in-an uproar, 346. takes Briftol, 
348. raifes the fiege of York, 369. is defeated at 
Marfton-moor, 370. advifes the king to fight at 
‘Nafeby, 398. commands the royal vanguard there, 
399. throws himfelf into Briftol, 401. goes beyond 
the feas, ib. is made an admical, vi. 34.. makes 
fail to America, ib. returns.to France, where he 
fells his. fhips, 35.. after.the reftoration, acts as a 
vice-admiral, 164. fuccours Albemarle flyirg, 170. 
beats the Dutch, ib. is declared an admiral, 231. 
beats. de Ruyter, ib. is beaten by the Dutch at the 
mouth of the Texel, 233. 

Rufel, lord, tried, vi. 336. condemned, 350. 
auted, 360, 
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Rufel, another, governor of Plymouth, commands at 
Bradoc-down, 343: -efcapes to Plymouth, 344- 

Ruthven, a Scotiman, 1s created earl of Breniford, v. 
290. promoted to the rank of a general, ib. 

Rutland, earl, created duke of Albemarle, ii. 263. 
degraded from his ducal-title, 274. confpires again 
Heary 1V. 283- betrays his aflociates, 284.. pre- 
fents on a pole, to. Henry 1V. the head of his bro- 
ther-in-law, lord Spenfer, ib 

___—— another, attends the duke of Norfolk, in. an 
expedition againft Scotland,, iil. 253+ 


S.. 


A Pantalcon, don, a Portuguefe ambaffador, hanged 


in London, vi. 56. 


errand, iv. 696. effect of this meflage, ib. 
Safety, committee of, named,. Vi. 100+ amufed by 


Monk, 104. . 
Sadler, Sir Ralph, the Englifh ambaffador in Scotland, 


commences a negotiation there, for the marriage of 


the young Queen with the prince of Wales, iii. 256. 
his fervants are infulted, ir 


, order to bring on a rup- 


eT a ) 
ture, ib. he {ammons all who had been made psi- 

bio, ih foners in England; to return into cuftody, and comes 
a home to England, 257- is made a counfellor to the 


becuse regency of Edward VI. 288.. affitts in rallying the 
Englifh cavalry at the battle of Pinkey, 303... ap- 
; pointed a commiffionerto try the. cauie of Mary 
: Queen of Scots, with the Scots nation, 1¥- 492+ 
————~ Sir Philip, his death, iv. 738. ; 
f Saladin, king of Egypt, his character and {chemes, .1. 
y 
t 
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32%. conquers Paleftine, 322- throws a great gar- 
i, beaten at Afcalon, by 
a truce with that-prince, 


se m F. rifon into Acre, 339- 

Ca) | Richard II. 344. mekes 

ke ib, dies, 345- : ae 

e Salisbury, bifhop of, fufpended, i. 292- complains. to 
the king at Bateux, 293- confequences of, 294- 

i 

7 

7 

" 

p 
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fs of, attaiated, il. 233- reprieved, 


————  counte 


ib. «executed, 243: 


condemned to death by the houfe 


ees Sir John, 

. of peers, ii. 255+ 

Sallee, deftroyed by 

Sanéuaries, number 0 

281. <= 

Sandilands, Six James, his embafly 
ceived there, 1v. 429- 

Sandavich, his death, vi. 2!7- ; 

Sanguire, a Scots nobleman; his crime ana punifhment, 


an Englifh fleet, v- 206. 
f, reftrained. by Henry 


to France, how re- 


v.42. 
Sautre, William, reGtor of St. Ofithe’s, London, the 


firft-Lollard burnt in Er 
Savil, Sir John, his memorabl movol 
Saxons, their character, ERs civil government, 
12. their entry into Britain, and fugeels against Ine 


ii, 255- 


land, f 
e promouon, Va 82. 
F 3 


Sackville, Sit Robert, fent to Effex houfe, and on what 
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Scots and Pi&s, 13. _their quarrel with the Britains, 
14. ; tate of, in Britain, at their firft coming, 16. 
ae into South and Wett Saxons, ib. are beaten 
by the Britains at Baden, 17- by whom then go- 
verned, ib... their fettlement in Northumberland, 
18. the heptarchy eftablifhhed among them, ib. 
the. fource of union among their princes, 19. their 
fuperftitions, and antient religion, ib. 21. the chri- 
ftian religion is introduced among them, 21, fome 
of their kings return to paganifm, 31, ~ flate of, 
vhen the heptarchy was united in-one great ftate, 42- 
the corrupt {pecies of chriitianity which they-received, 
43+. are addiéted to the worfhip of images, 45. 


axons, Anglo, or Anglo-Saxons, their kingdom ere&ted 


in Britain, i. 46. their government, and rules of 
facceffion to their. crown, 142 to 146. how altered 
by the Norman invafion, 147- the jurifdiction of 
their great lords, and their courts of juftice, 154. 
their criminal law, 153. @ collection of their moft 
remarkable laws, 155. their fines for murder, how 
diverfified, 156. _ theft, how punifhed, 157: and 
how treafon and rebellion, ib. the. reverence due to 
their kings, 160. and value of their money, ib. 
the value of divers commodities among them, 164. 
their method of dividing inheritances, 162. their 
rnment, how mixed. and 


manners, 163,. their gover 
changeable, 445. Sce Anglho-Sa: 
Jut-Saxons, in Germany, perfecuted by Char- 
lemagne, fly to Ireland, i. 46. aided by others from 
Jutland, they invade France and Britain, 47. their 
firft landing in Britain, ib. See Anelo-Saxons. 
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—-——- South,. or South-Saxons, kingdom of, .efta-- 


blithed in Britain, i. 16. 


Scot, his trial, v. 135- 
Scotland and Scots, Scots and Pidts invade Britain, i. 10.- 


are repulfed by Saxons, .13. make a treaty with them 

againit the Britains, 14. Scotland is fubdued by 

England, 73. kisg 0} Conftantine, aflifted by. Danes, - 
ng 
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> > 
make an icraption into England, ib. king of, Mal- 
colm, obtains a gift of the: counry of Cumberland, - 
»e. arebellion there, io which king Duncan is flain, . 
o. the rebellion ends, by the flaughter of Mac- 
the rebel, 121-- and in the reftoration of Mal- 
Puncan’s fon, id. who does homage to 
liam the Conqueror, for Cumberland, 175. - re- 
ceives kindly Edgar Atheling and his filters, ib. 
marries Margaret, Edgar’s eldet fifter, 176. comes 
into England, to afift Edgar in.a renewed attempr, - 
178. carries him and his followers back’ into Scct- 
land, ib... is repulfed in another attempt on England, 
196. flan. in another againft it, 207. and to him, 
his brother Donald:fucceeds, ib. who is dethroned 
by Duncan, a _natural fon of Malcolm’s, 208..- king 
of, William, confederates with France.againtt Eng-- 
land, and invades the latter kingdom, 311. agrees 
to a ceflation of arms, 312- in ao after invafion, iss 
made a prifoner, 313+ his hamiliating treaty with 
Henry IL. 315., the teaty is friGtly executed, 316. - 
thee 
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the vaffalace, of Scotland, obtained by this treaty, is 
yeleafed for a fum of money, by Richard I. 334. 
king of, Alexander, receives, and on what terms, the 
flying Englifh barons, 392. on the death of Alex- 
ander HI, Margaret, maid of Norway, is declared 
Queen of Scotland, ii, 69. her death, and enfuing 
competition for the crown, 70. ftate of that compe- 
tition, ib. 71. itis referred for determination to the 
king of England, 72. what benefit the Englifh king 
expected from accepting this reference, ib. an exa- 
mination of the Englith claim to feudal homage for 
the kingdom of Scotland, 73, 74+ Mr. Carte’s. no- 
tion thereto relative, examined, 75. the behaviour 
of the Scots nobles, in prefence of the Englifh king, 
at Norham, 76. their reply to Edward’s demand 
there, 77. commiffioners are named,. to confider the 
names of the competitors, 78. an award is pro- 
nounced in favour of Baliol, 79. he is provoked to 
rebel, by Edward’s humiliating demands, 80. an 
alliance with France is confirmed, by a ftipulated 
marriage between’ the prince of Scotland, and the 
daughter of Philip of Valois, 84. king of, John, 
refules obedience to the Englith king’s citations, 95. 
an account of hoftilities between the two nations, 90. 
Scotland is fubdued, and put under the government 

£ earl Warrenne, 97. France deferts the Scots al- 
liance, 107. Wallace’s charater,, 108. who infti- 
“gates the Scots to revolt, ib, and after defeating 
the Englifh, is chofen regent of Scotland, 110. the 
Scots army, commanded by Wallace, is routed by the 
Englifh army, commanded by the king in perfon, at 
Falkirk, 111. a conference between young Bruce 
and Wallace, 112. Scotland is again fubdued by 
England, 113. the pope in vain interpofes in behalf 
of the Scots, r14. the Scots, under Cummin, chace 


away the Englifh government, 115. Scotland is a- . 


gain reduced by Edward in perfon, 116, and Sir 
William Wallace is taken, and fuffers as a traitor in 
London, ib. charagter of young Robert Bruce,- fon 
of the competitor for the Scots crown, 117. he in- 
forms Cummin, and others, of his refolution to fave 
his country, 118. kills John Cummin the regent, 
119. an account of the enfuing revolt and defeat of 
the- Scots, 120. they gain fome advantages under 
Bruce’s command, 126.’ Bruce, after fome further 
fuccefles, makes a truce with the Englifh king, Ed- 
ward 11,133. Scotland is again invaded by a mighty 
army of the Englifh, headed by their king, 134. 
which is defeated by Bruce at Bannockburn, 135. the 
Scots army ravages the northern counties of England, 
136. a truce for thirteen years, is made between 
Edward and Bruce, 144. the Scots, headed by Mur- 
ray and Douglas, invade England, 157. a defcrip- 
tion of their equipage, ib. their tranfactions in Eng- 
Jand, 158, are forced to retreat into their own 
country, 159. a treaty of peace between England 
and Scotland, ratified in parliament, ib. ~ David, a 
minor, fucceeds his father in the Scots throne, 162, a 
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battle between the Englith and him, near the river Ern 
by which Baliol recovers the kingdom, 162, oy 
troubles about the eftates of Englifhmen in Scotland, 
163. Baliol’s coronation and expulfion, 1655. a 
war brealts out between Scotland and England, 166, 
and Baliol is once more received as king, 167. an- 
other war with England on his account, ib. 168. 
his fecond expulfion, 168. king David’s army is 
routed, and the king is taken and carried a prifoner 
to the ‘Tower, 201. fet at liberty, 215. ftate of, 
at thé death of Edward III. 244. a battle between 
the Englifh under Piercy, and the Scots under Doug- 
las, at Otterburn, 258. between the fame at Ho- 
meldon, 387. the prince of Scotland falls into 
the hands of king Henry IV. 291. and the Scots 
king, Robert, dies of grief, 292. the regency 
of the duke of Albany, uncle of the king, 
commences, ib, a confederacy between Scot- 
land and France againft England, 311, the 
regent fends fuccours to the Orleans party in 
France, 317. a new regent, Mardoc, fon of the 
former, fends more fuccours to France, 326. ftate 
of, immediately before James I. of Scotland, at his 
acceflion a prifoner in England, was fet at liberty, 
327. ‘tate of, when Henry VI. fled hither with his 
Queen, 387, the Englith impoftor, Warbec, flies to 
the court of the Scots king, iii. 43. the reception 
he met with, ib. 44. king of, in fupport of the im- 
poftor, invades England, gi. is routed at Flouden, 
and never after heard of, g2. the Queen-dowager 
is made regent, 93. depofition of the Queen-dowa- 
ger, and election of the duke of Albany in her place, 
-og-' the then ftate of Scotland, ib. an account of 
the rife of many differences in that kingdom, 100. 
the arrival of the duke of Albany from France, and 
his adminiftration, ib. the duke of Albany’s return 
to France, and hiftory of, in his abfence, rot. the 
regent returns to Scotland, and makes a truce with 
England, 125. an Englifh invafion, during a fecond 
abfence of the regent in France, ib, 126. his war- 
like operations againft England, when he comes back 
to Scotland, 127. retires again to France, and ne- 


_ ver returns, ib, the reformation begins there, and is 


promoted. by the Hamiltons fteady fufferings, 2446 
{preads, 245. the clergy offer the king a free gift, 
and invite him to enrich himfelf with the {poils of 
heretics, 246. the king of England refolves on 
war with Scotland, 252. which is foon after invaded 
by an Englifh army, 253: the rout of Solway, 254- 
and death of king James V, ib. the fcheme of an 
union with England, is formed by the marriage of 
the prince of Wales with the young Queen of Scots, 
255. atreaty with England is made for that purpofe, 
256. a new rupture, 257. the cuftody of the 
young Queen is entrufted with the heads of four po- 
tent families, ib, the differences between the families 
of Arran and Lennox, 261. - a civil war thereby oc- 
cafioned, 262. an English invafion repulled, sey" 
an 
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and Lenox’s flight into England, ib. the reafon 
why the Englifh forces then fo’ fpeedily left Scot- 
land, 265. is comprehended in a treaty of peace 
betiveen France and England, 270.  Wifhart pro- 
motes the reformation in Scotland, 297. his mar- 
tyrdom, 298. cardinal Beaton’s affaffination, ib. 
299. the then ftate and misfortune of Scotland, 
299. St. Andrews is befieged, where Beaton’s mur- 
derers have retired, ib. itis furrendered, 300. a 
plague then in Scotland, ib. an Englith invafion con- 
certed againft Scotland, ib, the invaders enter Scot- 
land, with the protector at their head, jor. the bat- 
tle of Pinkey begins, 302. continues with various 
fuccefs, 303. is decided in favour of the Enolihh, 
ib. 304° further progrefs of the Englith arms, a d 
return of the protector to England, 304. Hadding- 
ton taken, and garrifoned by the Engl.th, 307. —pro- 
pofals in parliament, to fend the young Queen to 
France, 308. French gold in plenty there, 309. 
the young Queen is fent to France, ib. more mili- 
tary exploits between England and Scotland, ib. a 
tumult between French and Scots foldiers in Edin- 
burgh, wherein the provott is flain, 310. Scot- 
jJand reaps benefit from the inteftine divifions that 
then prevai'ed in Eng'and, ib. the plague makes 
great havock in Scotland, and ftops the military ope- 
rations there, 323. a peace with England, 324. 
‘the Queen-dowager makes a journey to France, 394. 
an account of the great men that go in her train, ib. 
her return, and entrance on the regency, 395. com- 
miffioners are fent from the parliament of Scotland, 
to affiit’at the young Queen’s marriage with the Dau- 
phir, 396. . the marriage contraét made, and mar- 
riage folemnized, 397. ueen of, is confidered by 
Queen Elizabeth as her moft inveterate enemy, iv. 
c 
416. a fet of reformers, known by the name of the 
Congregation of the Lord, appears there, 417. Mill 
burnt there for herefy, 4:8. fubfcriptions for a 
Jeague ‘againft popery, 419- the arrival of John 
Knox there, 420. the Queen-regent, and Congrega- 
tion, arm againft each other, ib. meflages and re- 
monftrances between the belligerant parties, 421. 
a capitalation and breach of it, complained of, 422. 
churches and monatteries deftroyed by the infurgents, 
423. and the Queen-regent takes fhelter in Dunbar, 
ib. new articles of capitulation, ib, foldiers and 
divines arrive from France, to combat the reformers, 
424. who fend meflengers to Queen Elizabeth, de- 
manding fuccours, 425. a treaty of mutual defence 
is concluded between Queen Elizabeth and the refor- 
mers, 426. relief comes to them from England, ib. 
427. the French, by treaty with the Englifh ambal- 
fadors, evacuate Scotland, 427. the union between 


- England and the Scots reformers js made more com- 


pleat, 428, a confefion of faith, agreeable to the 


new dogtrines, is ratified by the parliament there, ib. 


andan embaifly is fect to France for the Queen’s rati- 
fication of thefe proceedings, which Is refufed, 429 
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again refufed to Queen Elizabeth’s ainbaffador, 431. 
the Queen is invited back to Scotland, 432. -her ar- 
rival there, 433, 434. | her reception there from the 
reformers, 434,435. a converfation there, between 
Knox and the Queen, 436. anuproar in Edinburgh, 
eccafioned by fome differences between the Queen's 
uncle and a.ftrampet, 437, 438. the then ftate of 
the Scots clergy, 439. an embaily from the Queen of 
Scots, to Queen Elizabeth, 440. “how anfwered, 441. 
divers fuitors to the Queen of Scots, how regarded, 443 
See Mary, Queen of Scots.  m: iage of the Q: 
and Darnley, 462. an infurrection thereby canfed 
ib. the infurgents are encouraged by the Englifh 
ambaffador, 443. 


take fhelter in England, ib. the 
purport of a French embafly to the Queen, 464. 
Rizzio’s murder there, 468. Jord Darnly’s murder, 
marriage of the Queen and Bothwell, 479. an 


73° : 
infurre€tion, which occafions Bothwe'l’s flight, “482. 
and the Queen’s confinement, ib. 483. the Queen’s 
refisnation, 486. M y's regency cc mmences, 
ib. See Murray, en Mary's flight’ into 
: appointed to examine 


England, 488. 
“\flination, 57. Mary’s 


her affair, 492. L 
triumphant party in Scotla ibs Marr’s fhort re- 
commences, ib. 


gency, 540. Morton's 

Queen Mary’s party fubdue { Morton’s refig- 
nation, 558. he is afterward serfusded to retain 
the government, 559. his trial and death, 560. 
Gowries confpiracy, 570. the king’s delivery and 
aflumption of the government, $71. Queen Mary’s 
trial commences, Gor. . fentence, 607. © interpofi- 
tion: of her fon in her favour, 613. her execution, 
617 to 622. king of, becomes king of England, 
by Queen Elizabeth's death, 714. his departure 
from Edinbargh, and arrival in London, v. 2. ftate 
of, after the acceffion of the Scots king to the Eng- 
lith crown, 55. vifited by its monarch, ib. the 
then ftate of the Scots church, 58, ceremonies, 
{ome received there, 60. vifited by Charles IL. 202. 
difconteyts there, 216. liturgy introduced there, 
218. tumults there, 21g. covenant there, 22% 
an afflembly there, 223. aéts of, 224. _ money fent 
thither from France, 225. foldiers enlifted there, 
and an army raifed, ib. a prcification, 228, mili- 
tary preparations renewed, 230. entry into England, 
and the battle of Newburn apon Tyne, 240. nef. 
fengers fent from the Scots army to the king, ib. the 
firft meeting of the commifioners at Rippon, 241. 
the treaty ts traasferred to London, 242. the Scots 
army levies contribut’ons in England, 255. ‘commif- 
fioners of, their reception ‘in London, 256. the 
Scots army is paid off, and difbanded, 283. Scot- 
land is again vifited by Charles [. ib.. parliament 
of, fends commilflioners to treat with the Englith par- 
liament, 294. confervators of the peace, fummon a 
convention in Scotland, 358. folemn league and 
covenant there, 359. an army is levied, 36c..which 
enters: England, ib. plocktades. York; 371. takes 
that 
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that city, ib. ftate of, in 1645, 390. the Scots ar- 
my receives the king at Newark, 410. delivers him 
to the parliament’s army, 415. is difbanded, ib. 
ftate of Scotland in 1648, 438. commiflioners of, 
declare for the king, 439. a Scots invafion of Eng- 
land prepared, 440. the army is defeated at Prefton, 
440. fate of, at the demife of Charles I. Vie de 
scommiffioners of, at Breda, 14. the king’s arrival 
there, zo. anaflembly there, 21. ftate of the king’s 
authority there, 22. the promotion of Lefly, to the 
chief. command of the Scots army there, 24. battle 
of Dunbar, 25. Cromwell at Edinburgh, ib. . ftate 
of the king’s affairs there, 26. his arrival in the Scots 
camp at Torwood, 27. the army marches haftily 
fouthwards, 28. is defeated at Worcelter, 29. Scot- 
land is fubdued by Monk, 36. united to the com- 
monwealth of Englartd, 37. Cromwell’s adminiftra- 
tion there, 76. ftate of, at the reftoration, 139. 
proceedings of a parliament there, 140. rigorous 
execution of the new laws, 189. an. infurretion 
there, 190. ftate of, at the peace of Nimeguen, 
265. arbitrary meafures purfued there, 269, writs 
of intercommuning againft conventiclers, 273. noble- 
men, and landed gentlemen, forbid to depart the 
kingdom, ib. complaint of the Scots difcontented 
Jords at, London, 274. ftate of, towards the end of 
king Charles Il’s reign, 307. another infurrection 
there, 308. the battle of Bothwell bridge there, 
309. indemnity there granted, 310. the duke of York 
there, 343. ftate of, in 1681, 344. extreme feve- 
rities there, 346. the caufe of thefe feverities, 347. 
ftate of, at the time of Argyle’s invafion, 387. ftate 
of, in 1686, 396. — ftate of; when the prince of 
Orenge landed at Torbay, 428. the revolution con- 
vention there fummoned, 434. the crown, and 
regal dignity, are offered to the prince and princes of 
Orange, and their heirs, 435. 

Scriptures, a new tvanflation of them by Tindal, iii. 
187, by Henry VIII, 202. : 

Su tages, what, and when dropt, i, 124. 

Seafights, between French and Englifh, on the coaft of 
Brittany, iii, 81. off Breft, 86, 87. off the ifle of 
Wight, 268. between Englith and Spaniards, in the 
channel, iv, 638, 639. at Dover, vi. 40. - at Ply- 
mouth, 41. in the Mediterranean, ib. on the coaft 
of Kent, ib. at the Goodwin, ib. in the channel, 
42. on the coaft of Holland, 55.’ at the Canarics, 
zo. between the duke of York and Obdam, 164. 
at the mouth of the Thames, 170. at Solebay, 217. 
on the coaft of Holland, 231. at the mou:hof the 
Texel,. 232. : 

Scanén, number of, in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, iv, 
632. 

Security, parliamentary, debt firt contracted on it, iv. 
384. ; : 

Sedgemzor, battle of, vi. 382. 

Seneffe, battle of, vi--241.. , 

Serfs, their nature, i, 404. 
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Severus, emperor, makes addition to the wall built by 


Adrian, is 7. 


/ 


Seymour, Jane, married to Henry VIIL. iti. 209. her 


iffue included in the entail of the crown, 210. brings 
forth a prince, and-dies in childbed, 218. 


———. lord Ewdard, fon of the proteétor, lofes his 


horfe at the battle of Pinkey, iii, 303. is repulfed in 
an attempt on Fife, 309. 

Sir Edward, created earl of Hertford, iii. 218. 
chofen protector by the executors of Henry VIII's 
will, 289. and created duke of Somerfet, ib. his 
ambition on the removal of Southampton, 290. his 
great authority, how fubmitted to, zg1. his ftrenu- 
ous endeavours to compleat the reformation, ib. ¢92. 
is guided by Cranmer’s councils, 292. is oppofed 
by the bifhop of Winchefter, 293, 294- appoints a 
general vifitation of all the diocefes in England, ib. 
proteéts the reformation abroad, 295. prepares to 
invade Scotland, and why, 300, invades it, and 
prepares for a decifive action, gor. engages the 
Scots army at Pinkey, 302.. routs them, 303. on 
his return to London, fummons a parliament, 304. 
confents to a repeal of the ftatute equalifing procla- 
mations to laws, and to divers ftatutes promoting the 
reformation, 305. in council, iffues divers orders in 
behalf of the reformation, 306, 307. orders Had- 
dington in Scotland to be fortified and garrifoned with 
Englifh troops, 307. raifes an army to make a con- 
queft of Scotland, 309. and gives the command of 
it to the earl of Shrewibury, 310. difcovers his bro- 
ther, the admiral’s cabals againft him, 311. is re- 
conciled to him, 31z. on new difcoveries, deprives 
him of his office of admiral, and fends him to the 
Tower, 313. promotes a bill of attainder againft 
his brother, 314. obtains it to be paffed, and orders 
his execution, 315.. grants, in council, a commiflion 
to the primate and others, to fearch for anabaptifts and 
all heretics, 318. difcontents appear againft his go- 
vernment, 319, 320. which are followed by infur- 
reCtions, 321. fends lord Ruffel at the head of an 
army againft them, and the earl Warwic with an- 
other, and quells them, 322, 323. grants a general 
indemnity, 323. difmantles Hacdington, end orders 
the artillery to be brought to Berwick, ib. a war 
bieaks onut.with France, ib. 324. but difappointed 
of atiftance from the Emperor; defires to conclude a 
peace with France and Scotland, 324, 325. fac- 
tions arife in the council againft him, 325. a con- 
{piracy is there forméd. againft him, 326. refigns 
the proteGtorfhip, and is fentto the Tower, 327. is 
fucceeded in power by the earl of Warwic, 327, 328. 
is fet at liberty, and re-admitted into the council, 
328. fent by the council to try Gardiner’s temper, 
330. his ruin is refolved on by the earl of Northum- 
berland, 335. isarrefted, and brought to trial, 335. 
condemned, and executed, 337. charaéter of, ib. 


Seymour, Sir Francis, his behayiour io parliament, v. 


161, 1602, 


Seymour, 


sp ienlngsts and ra arena 


® 
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Seymour, Sir Thomas, made a councillor to the regency 
of Edward VI. iii. 288. created Lord Seymour, and 
promoted to the office of lord. high admiral, 289. 
the Englith fleet, under his command, males a de- 
{cent on the coait of Scotland, and is repulfed, 309. 
chara@er of, 311+ cabals againft his brother ‘the 
protector, ib, is difcovered, and feemingly recon- 
ciled to him, 312. is arrefted, and by his brother's 
jntereft a bill of attainder is brought into parliament 
againft him, 314. he is attainted, and executed, 
315. 

Sforza, Ludovico. See Ludovico and Milan. 

2 «Maximilian. See Maximilian and Milan. 

___—— Francis, obtains the inveftiture of Milan, iii. 
165. dies without iflue, 196. 

Shaftefoury, earlof, leaves the court party, and why, vi. 
230. adheres clofely to the country party, 301. his 
opinion of the bill of exclufion, 302. he prefents the 
duke of York to the grand jury of Middlefex for re- 
cufancy, 317. is accufed of high treafon, 341. ac- 
quitted, 342. engages in the duke of Monmouth’s 
confpiracy, 352. dies, 353- 

Shokefpear, his character, vie 149. 

Sharp, do&or, promoted to the archbifhopric of St. An- 
drews, Vi. 141. murdered, 308. 

Sheep, price of, in Edward II’s reign, ii. 152. 
in Henry VIII's reign, iii. 285. 

Sherborn, bifhop of Chichefter, oppofes Cranmer, iii. 

2i1. 


ftate of, 


Sheriff, a new nomination of chem, vi. 348. — effeéts 
of, 342. 

Ship, firlt of the royal navy built, iii. 66, 

Ship-money, firit levied in England, i. tor. on mari- 


time towns, V. 152. on the whole kingdom, 203. 
writs for, felf-contradictory, 212. decreed for, by ail 
the judges of England; 213. declared illegal by the 
houfe of commons, 254. _- ” 

Shipping, ftate of, in Edward IIl’s reign, ii. 238. de- 
cay of, then, what afcribed to, 239. ftate of, in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, iv. 733: 3 

Shires, deputies from, firlt fummoned to parliament, 11. 
46, 


Shirley, Sir Thomas, his cafe, vi. 244. 
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Shore, Jine, accufed of forcery in the council, ii, 424+ _ 


her hftory, 425. her fate, 426. 
Shreaxfoury, battle of, ii, 2£8, 289. = 
~— earl of, raifes forces without a commiffion, 
to quell infargents againft Henry Vill, iu. 216. 
attends the duke of Norfolk in an expedi jon again 
Scotland, 253. commands againft the Scots, by a 
commifiion from Somerfet the protector, 310. 
earl ot, added to the privy-council, Ww 
Queen of Scotland's cafe is under their confiderat ny 
iv. 5cO. appointed to fee the fentence ag-init her 
executed, 617. informs that princefs of his orcer:, 
ib. a'tends the execution, 619 to 622. 
Si ney, Algernon, tried, vi. 301 concented, and 
executed, 362. 


Vou, VI. 


ry 
i 


hen the 
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Sidney, Sir Hugh, made governor of Treland, iv. 
676. his adminiftration there, ib. recalled, 680. 
——_——— Sir Philip, his letter to Queen Elizabeth, 
when her marriage with the duke ot Anjou was pro- 
pofed, iv. 568, 569. his death, celebrated by James 
I, then king of Scotland, 589. 

Sir Roberty fent to Scotland on an embafly, 


iv. 633; 

Silver, value of, in Henry VIII’s reign, iii, 56. See 
Money. 

box of, intercepted, containing letters of Mary 
Qacen of Scots, and produced againit her, iv. 4976 

Simnel, Lambert, his hiftory, iii. 12. is received in 
Ireland, as earl Warwic, and proclaimed king, 13. 
is taken, and made fcullion, 17. 

Simon, Richard, a priett, raifes an infurreétion againf 
Henry VIII. iii. 12. is taken prifoner, 17. but not 
to be tried, and why, in a court of law, ib. 

Sindercom) condemned, vi. 87. 

Sintzeim, battle of, vi. 251. 

Siqward, duke of Northumberland, his hiftory, i. 120. 
his death, 121. 

Six articles of religion. See Articles, 

——,bifhops. See Bijrops. 

Shimer’s cafe, vi. 196. 

Slaves, how divided among the Anglo-Saxons, i. 151. 

Sleda, king of Effex, dies, i. 36. his pofterity hold 
that kingdom, till it is fubdued by Egbert, the foun- 
der of the Englifh monarchy, ib. 

Smalcalde, a league there made among the proteftant 
princes of the empire, iii, 165. forced into a war 
with the emperor, 296. 

Smyrna fleet attacked, vi. 212. 
213- , ; ; > 

Solders, common, their pay 10 Edward IIl’s reign, ii. 
239. in Henry V's time, 321. 

Solebay, a fea-fight there, Vi. 217- 

Somerfet, earl of, created, ii. 258. prefents an appeal 
againft the duke of Glocefter, 262. made marquis 
of Dorfet, 263. 

———-— duke of, enters into clofe connections with the 
Queen of Henry VI. ii. 344- fucceeds to Sufoik’s 
power in the miniftry, 366. feat to the Tower, 373. 
releafed, and flain at the battle of St. Albans, 374. 

__— duke of. See veynour, Sir Edward. 

~- _— duke of, his rife, v. 43- his fall, 52. 

_ duke of, a lord cf the bed-chamber, difmified 
from all his employments, vi. 4036 

“Soubife, his negotiation at L ndon, v. 158. 

Southampton, earl of, created, ii 218. : 

—— ee — another created, Hii. 289. vee 


it repulfes the Englifh, 


uts the great fealin commifiiGn, 2G0 


y I 
of his office of chancellor, fined, and covfined, ib, 
js pat out of the council, 29. by whon his credit 
with the protector was fubverted, 313- meets at Ely- 
houfe with Warwic, and others, who afiume ‘the 
power of the councl, 326. and force Somerfet t 


refign, 327. he foun after dies of grief, 328. 
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Southampton, made general of the horfe by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, iv. 689. meets with male-contents at Drary- 
houfe, 696. »ppears at Eflex-houfe among the con- 
{pirators there, 697. arraigned, and condemned, 
498. ‘his life is {pared, 7o1. detained in prifon, 
for privately marrying Effex’s coufin, 724. 

Spain, becomes, formidable by the union of Arragon 
and Caftile, iii, 18. and by its union with the Low- 
Countries, occafioned by’ the acceflion of Charles, 
fon of the emperor Maximilian, and the heirefs of 
Burgundy, to the Spanifh throne, 74, and by the 
election of the Spanifh monarch to the imperial dig- 
nity, 109. war between Spain and France breaks 
Out, 114. army of, befieges Bayonne in France, 
but is conftrained to raife the fiege, 132. expels 
the French out of Italy, +33. routs the French army 
at Pavia, and takes the king prifoner, 136.. atreaty 
between Spain and France, 144. whereby the French 
king recovers his liberty, ib. war with France and 
England, 148. agenersl peace re-eftablifhed, 164,. 

_Spiin enriched, by ‘the conqueft of Mexico and 
Peru, 165. by the Spanifh kiog’s influence with the 
pope, Pole is created a cardinal, 225. enters into an 
alliance with E¢gland againft France, 258. which 
gives r fe to a new war, ib, — military operations of a 
Spanifharmy, joined with the Englith, againft France, 
260, military operations of, egainft France, 265. 
peace with France, 266. makes war with the pro-~ 

_ teftant princes of Germany, 296. foffeis great loffes 
by that war, 358. ° Philip, prince of, ‘married to 
Mary, Queen of England, 361. his marriage cele- _ 
brated in Weftmintter, 369.  acceflion of Philip 
to the throne of Spain, and other dominions of -his 
father, 386. a truce wih France, broke by the 
French King, at the folicitation of the pope, 388. 
in which war, England joins with Spain againft 
France, 391. negotiations for peace with France 
begun, 40>. “end in a peace, and marriage of the 
Spanifh king wich a priccefs of France, qr4. pérfe- 
cation of heretics, inthe dominions of Spain begins, 
446. king of faprorts the national religion of 
France, 448. Forms a fecret treaty with the houfe 
of Guife for that purpofe, 449. a treaty of peace 
between Spain and England, 535. the revolt of 
Hol'and and Zealand, and other towns and provinces 
in the Low*Countries, 648, 549.  nvutinics-in the 
Spdnifh army‘in the Low Co intries, 551. a Spanifit 
invafion of Ireland,-s60. Portugal added to Spain, 
586. planrations of, pillaged by Drake, 588. “an 
engagement between the Englifh and Spanifh «armies 
in the Low-Countries, 535. fleet of, deftroyed at 
Cadiz, 627. great pre ations in Spain fur an in- 
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vafion of Eogiard, 629. their arniada defeated,, 
639. fleet 0’, takes an Enylith man of war, 642. 


which is the -firft they ever took, ib. 
Spain and France; 661. 


war between 
peace between France and 
Spain, 671. “Spaniards arrive in Jreland, to fupport 


a 
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the rebels there, 704, expulfion of, 705. depreda- ‘ 
tions of, complained ofin England, v. 29, a trace chi 
between Spain. and Holland, 30. negotiation with 
England, about marriage and the Palatinate, 71. 
the prince of Wales there, and careffed by the Spa-. 
nifh monarch, 92, allowed to return, 93. a re- 
markable difcourfe between the king of Spain and 
the earl of Briftol, ret. war with England and 
Holland, 103. an expedition from England again # 
Spain, 143. peace with England, 189. aéts of : 
hoftility between England and Spain, vi. 66. war 
declared, 69.. galleons of, taken, ib. “armies of, 
defeated at Dunes, by the combined armies of France 
and England, 84. peate between France and Spain,. 
1oz. war breaks oul! again between thefe two. 
powers, 182; peace again, 186. the king of, af- 
fits Holland againft'Frence, 227. unites with Hol-- 
Jand and other power, in a grand confederacy a- 
gainft France,. 413. reat 

5, alato, archbithop of, tums proteftant, v. 133. 

Spenfer, Hugh, his charatter, ii. 137. he becomes the- 
king’s favourite, and the objeét of the hatred of the 
barons, 138. effeéts of his. avarice, ib. - he, with 
his: father, is banifhed by, the parliament, 139, _ re-- 
called by the king, 140. more inftances of his- 
avarice, 141, his father executed by the Queen’s. 
party, 145. he undergoes the fame fate, 146, a de- 
tail of old Speofer’s loffes in an infurreftion, 153. 
remarks on this detail, 1.04. 

lord, is creaced earl of Glocefter, ii. 263. de- 
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graded, 274. confpires againit Henry IV. 233.. ag 
flain, 284. y 
——- an author, his cheraéter, iv. 738; 739. z | 
Sas, is f) ; co 1 i 
Spicer, Mr. his fpeech in the houfe of commons, touch- : 
ing the prerogative, iv..’7 


928. : 
Stacy, an eccleliaitic, his crime and punifhment, iv, : 


724, 

Stafford, earl “of,. tried,. vi. 325,. condemned, 326. ear 
executed, 327. 

Staffords, Sir Humphrey and "Thomas, head an infur- 
rection, iii. 10, the eldeftisexecuted at Tyburn, 11, 
and the other flies to a fanctuary, ib. 

St. Albans, firft bat:le of, ii. 374. fecond battle of, 784. 

St. Andrews, befieged by the Queen-regent’s party, iii. i 


289. furrendered, 300. : 
Stanley, lord, accufed by Clifford, as an abetter of War. ? 
beck’s impoiture, ‘iii. 78, condemned and executed, ee 
39. | 
Star-Chamber, court of, authority of, extended to the ee | 
decifion cf private czufes, ii. 235. how tounded, A 
iil. G1, ftate of, in Queen Elizabeth’s reign,. iv. ie 
717. how they ufed their prifoners, 719. fate of, ‘ 


under James I. v. 1cg. feverities of, 199. 
nounces judgmen: ayainft Prynne, 201. 
Anthony Roper, 204. Alifon, &c, ib. againft’di® 
obeyers of proclamation:, 205. condemns Baftwick 
and. Burton, 206. fines the bifh»p of Lincoln, 208, 

"prohibits 
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honfcs, ib, obliges them to compound for difobe- 
dience, 210. punifhes Lilburn, ib. fentences of, 
are reverfed in parliament, 253. it is aholifhed, 
230. 

State, council of, its rife, vi. 3. 

Stealing. See Theft. 

Stephen, a younger fon of Adela, daughter of William 
the Conqueror, charaéter of, i. 248. he is crowned 
king of England, 249. grants a new charter to his 
fubjeats, ib, the methods he took to enfure his 
throne, 250. violates the privileges of his fubjeés, 
252. repulfes a Scots invafion, ib. obliges a 
nobleman and a bifhop to give up their fortrefles, 
253. - is {ummoned to appear before a fynod at Wett- 
minfter, ib. falls out with his clergy, 254. is made 
a prifoner in battle with the emprefs Matilda’s parti- 
zans, 255. is exchanged for earl Robert, her 
brother, 258. his party is laid under a papal inter- 
iG, 259. effects of, ib. makes a compromife with 
Henry, Matilda's eldeft fon, 260. dies, ib. his 
character, 261. 

Stigard, archbifhop of Canterbury, encourages the En- 
glith to oppofe the Normans, i, 65. is not allowed 

to be prefent at the coronation of William the Con- 
queror, 167. charaéter, 181. he is degraded by the 
pope’s legate, 182. : 

St. Fobn, knights of, obtain the pofleflion of the 
knights templars, il. 151. 

St. Omers, battle of, v. 352- 

Stow, battle of, v. 484. 

St, Thomas, of Canterbury, legend of, iii. 221, 2226 

S#. Paul’s Church, repaired, V- 99- 

St. Quintin, battle of, iil. 93- : 

Strafford, earl of, made prefident of the council of York, 
v. 192. lord lieutenant of Ireland, ib. and gene- 
ral of the army againft the Scots, 247. his conduct, 
245. heis impeached, 246. thrown into the Tower, 
249, a committee of both houfes, prepare a charge 
againft him, 264. privy counfellors examined a- 
gainft him, 265. articles of impeachment drawn up 
againft him, 266. they are repelled by bis apology, 
268. a bill of attainder is brought into the houfe of 
commons againft them, 273- the methods ufed to 
make it pafs, ib, anew difcovery that then happen- 
ed, greatly contributes towards the fuccefs of this 
meafure, 274. the then circumftances of the houfe 
of lord:, 275. the bill paffes that houfe, ib. a fatal 
ftep taken by Strafford, 276, the king confents 10 
the bill, 277. the earl is executed, 278. :: 

Stratford, archbifhop, difobliges king Edward Hil, ii, 
181. his conduct on the king’s landing from France, 
182. is reconciled tothe king, 183- 

Stri@land’s motion for a reformation of the liturgy, how 
received, iv. 522. how agreeable to Queen Eliza- 
beth, ib. = : 

Strigul, earl of, his agreement with the king of Leinfter, 
i, 301.. makes himfelf matter of Dublin, 302- be- 


its authority, 33. 
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prohibits vintners to fell or drefs victuals in their 
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comes poffeffed of the kingdom of Leinitér, by his 
marriage with the heirefs, ib. routs the king of Con 
naught’s army, 303. is fo overawed by Longchamp, 
that he dares not produce the king’s mandate, ap- 
pointing him counfelor to that nobleman, 341. at 
fits John to mount the Englifh throne, 357. now 
earl of Pembroke, lays a plan for the relief of Chateau 

Gaillard, 364, is difappointed, 365. 

Stuart, his correfpondence with Fagel, v. 415. 

Subfidies and Fifteenths, the king confents that they be 
difpofed of by a committee of parliament, v- 98. rife 
of, 118, 119. changed into a land tax, 119. four 
for the laft time voted, vi. 157. 

Succeffion of the crown, fettled in Henry VIII's time, by 
a&t of parliament, iii 232, 233. further fettlement 
of, 262. changed by patent, 343: 344. another 
fettlement of, 356. 

Suetonius, Paulinus, made governor of Britain, ix 5. 
his adminiftration, 6. recalled, ib, 

Suffolk, earl of, chancellor of England, impeached by 
the houfe of commons, i. 250. . the frivolous char e 
brought againft him, 251. " deprived of his office, 
252. 

another, appointed commander of the Knelith 
-army befieging Orleans, ii, 333. obtains a large 
convoy of provifions for the ule of ¢! +334 
dares not venture to attack the convoy direcied by the 
Maid of Orleans, for the ufe of thetown, 338. his 
army is daunted, 339. he is madea prifoner, 3416 
difpatched to Tours, to negotiate a peace, 353. pro- 
motes the king's marriage with Margaret of Anjou, 
354. in conjunction with the Queen and Winche+ 
fter’s partizans, refolves on the duke of Glocefter’s 
ruin, 355. 1s promoted to the ducal dignity, ib. be- 
comes the object of public hatred, 363. his defence, 
when impeached, 364. he is banifhed the kingdom, 
366. murdered, ib. 

—— duke of, hittory of, iii. 97. 
Henry Vil, and leaves the kingdom, 58. 
and is committed to the Tower, 59: 


confpires againft 
returns, 
beheaded, 


duke of, created, iii. 93. marries Margaret, 

the Queen dowager of France, and younger filter of 

Henry VIII. 96. is offended with the king, and re- 

tires from court, 98. commands in an expedition againft 

is one of the jury that tries and con- 
demns Ann Boleyn, 207. commands forces again 
infurgents, 215. remonftrates againft the cruelty of 
the fx articles, 234. his fpoufe, the Queen cowa- 

ger, dies, 270. dies, 348% 

_”_.. duke of, fon of the former, accompanies the 
duke of Northumberland at the proclamation of lady 
Jane Gray, iii. 349+ is taken into cuftedy, and re- 
covers his liberty, 352+ engages in a -confpiracy 
againft Queen Mary, and _fecretly leaves London," 
362. is brought back a-prifoner, 363. tried, coi~ 
demned, and executed, 366. 

———— earl of, created, V. 45+ 

l2 


France, 131+ 


Sultaty 
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Sulan, Solymar, his negotiation with the king cf 
France, difcovered by that monarch tothe king of 
Spain, iii. 241, information of this-perfidy fent to 
the Sultan by the king of Spain, 242. 

Sunderland, earl of, made fecretary of ftate, vi. 300. 
favours the exclufionifts, 320. is brought again into 
the adminiitration, ib. 1s continued by James II. 

Surrey, earl of, is made treaforer, iii, 70. character 
of, ib. is fent to the bo:ders, to put them ina pof- 
turé of defence, 84. commands the main body of 
the Englifh, at the ba:tle of Flouden, gz. is created 
duke of Norfolk, 93. See Norfolk. 

——— eldeft fon of the former, obtains the title of 
earl of Surry, iii. 93. is made admiral of the Spa- 
nith dominions, 123. commands in an invafion 
of France, 125. but cannot make himfelf mafter of 
one place, ib. attends the king in an expedition a- 
gainft France, 265. is left in France, behindsthe 
kiog, and made governor of Boulogne, 276. his 
trial, charaéter, and execution, ib. 

fuffex, kingdom of, formed, i. 36. 
dominion of Weflex, 37. 

——=— cal of, appointed a commiffioner to try the 
caufebetween Mary Queen of Scots, and the Scots 
nation, iv. 492. — by letters, difcourages Mary’s 
party in Scotland, si9. concerts with the French 
ambaflador, the terms of the marriage contraét be- 
tween the Queen and the duke of Anjou, 568, 569. 
how regarded by the Queen, 569. 

Supremacy of the king, declared in parliament, iii. 180. 
penalty of denying it to Edward VI. 305. title of, 
for fome time, retained by Queen Mary, 356. at 
length left out of the fammons to parliament, 369. 
penalties enacted againft fuch as refufe that title to 
Queen Elizabeth, iv. 410. 

Sweden, a treaty with that kingdom, relative tocom- 
merce, iii. 335. king of, propofed as a hufband to 
Queen Mary of England, 398. a treaty of peace 
between the king of Sweden and Poland, v. 161. 
large dominions in Germany, added to Sweden, 62. 

. king of, obtains a great victory at Warfau, 63. 
makes an alliance with England, 66. accedes to a 
league between England and Holland, 185. and to 
the treaty of Aix-la-chapelle, 186, armies of, in- 
vade Pomerania, 247. is included in the treaty of 
Nimeguen, 264. 

Saveyn, king of Denmark, in conjunétion with Olave, 
king of Norway,. invades England, i. 94. takes up 
his quarters in Southampton, ib. foon after Olave’s 
departure, he evacuates the kingdom, with his fol- 
lowers, 95. invades England again, 100. a treaty 
of peace is purchafed, by payment of one hundred 
thoufand pounds, 101.- he dies, 102. : 

Saf, confederates with the dutchy of Milan, and in- 
cite the Milanefe to revolt from France, iil. 82. 
enters France with a formidable army, but are bought 
off by large prefents, go. retain their animofity 


fails under the 


E xX. 
fq 
apainit the French, and take the reftored duke Df 
Milan under their protection, 102. are beaten y 


the French at’ Marignan, ib, difguft the duke Bf 

Milan, ‘by their tyranny, 103. a great body of thay 

is hired by the French king, and defert his intergayy 

32%. z 
33 


i 


ANCRED, king of Meifina, ‘his fears : 
i the crufaders take fhelter in his dafye ee 
i, 336. his infidious behaviour on that ¢ % “i 4 
337. it proves ineffectual, 333. aaa 
Tangiers, given by the king of Ps rol, ; 
Charles II. in dowry with a Porte i 
148. 
Tenefis, nature of, v. 41. hy 
Taxes, ftate of, inthe reign of Edw Mies 
creafed by Edward III. at his pt ‘ 
impofed, under the houfe of Lanca 
fed by Henry VII. without-confem™ 
iii. 127. one grievous, impofed Wm im 
dom, 316. ftate of, im England, @& 
monwealth, vi. 122. eae 
Taunton befieged, v. 397. relieved, 398em 
again, ib. relieved again, Aot. . 
Taylor, bifhop of Lincoln, refyfes to kneel at tele- 
bration of mafs, in face of the parliament, and is 
viotently thraft out of the houfe, ili. 356. 
doétor, accufes Lambert, a fchool-mafter, of ; 
herefy, iii. 228. effect of this ftep, ib. 229. \ 
-——— pirfon of Hadley, his conitancy in fuffering, \ 
ili. 378. : \ 
Templars, knights, order of, banifhed from France, ii. \ 
269. the behaviour of their grand mafter, ina na- 
tional fynod in England, 279. 
Temple, Sir William, prefident at Bruffels, goes to the 
Hague, vi. 184. negotiates the triple league, 185. 
makes peace at Aix-la-chapelle, 186. is recalled, 
205. his remonftrance, 239. is again fent abroad, 440. 
returns to England, 257. plans a peace, 258. in Hol- 
land, makes a conditional peace, 262. concludes a'de- 
finitive treaty of peace at Nimeguen, 264. advifes the 
king to nominate a new privy-council, 300. retires 
from court, 313. his character as an author, 452. 
Tenets and Tenures, military, firft introduced into Eng- 
land, i. 101, incapite by knight’sfervice, nature 
of, 407. 
Terouane, befieged by the Englifh, iii. 88. furrendered, 
89. fortifications of, demolifhed, ib. gos 
Tewkefoury, battle of, ii. 408. 
Fexel, a fea fight there, vi. 232, French condoct 
there, ib. victory of, doubtful, 233. 
Thanes, what, and how diftinguithed, i. 148. 
Theft, how punifhed among the Anglo-Saxons, i. 157: 
when made ‘capital, ii. 246. 
Theobald, archbifhop of Canterbury, 
England, i, 258. his death, 271. 


aft 


made legate of 
effects of, ib. 
Theodorts, 
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Theodore, archbifhop of Canterbury, calls a fynod at commits the murder, 429. is executed for another 
Hatfield, i. 45. acts of, ib. crime, iii. 58. 
Tholoufe, count of, his territories invaded by Richard, Tithes, firft eftablifhed in England, i, 50. enlarged 
fon of Henry Il. i. 323. beyond the Levitical law, 51. * 
Thomas a Becket, hiftory of, i. 271. made chancellor, Toleration, difputed of, by the miniftere of Queen Mary, 
ib. greatly aggrandized, 272. promoted to the fee iii: 373. reafons for it, 374 to 376. againft it, 
of Canterbury, 273. his behaviour on that occafion, 376, 377+ it is rejeCted, 377. 
ib. he attacks the earl of Clare, and William of | Tongue, his information, vi. 276, 
Eynsford, 274. by the king’s order, is forced to Tonnage and Poundage, duties of, granted to Henry Vy. 
abfolve William of Eynsford, 275. the then ftate of for life, iil, 310. to Richard Ill. for life, 435. 
_ eccicfiaitic government, ib, a-quarrel arifes between hiflory of, v. 33. rates of, altered, ib. remon- 
the king and Becker, about the privileges of the ftrated againft, 34., complained of again, 162. an- 
chuich, 276. he oppofes the king in a national other remonftrance againft it, 176. ftate of, under 
fynod, 277. is prevailed on to fign the conftitutions Charles I. 180. Barons, and others, and cuftom- 
of Clarendon, 279. but repents of his compliance, houfe officers, troubled about it, 186. it is made de- 
ib. is condemned ina fynod of prelates and barons, pendent on the pleafure of parliament, 262. granted 
281. confults with his fuffragans, about a demand to king Charles If, for life, vi. 133- © James Il. 
of money made on him by the king, 282. his ex- for the fame term, 379. 
traordinary behaviour thereon, 283. he leaves the  Tonftal, bifhop of London, afterwards of Durham, is 
kingdom, 284. his reception beyond the feas, 285. fent to Madrid, with propofals for an invafion of 
tranfaétions between the pope and him, ib. his France, iii. 138- his contrivance to fupply Tindal 
other conduét, 286. the ufe he makes of his lega- with money, when tranflating the Scriptures, 187 
: tine commiffion, 287. he oppofes a reconciliation oppofes Cranmer in the convocation, 211. difputes 
between the king and the pope, 289. makes a com- with Lambert in Weftminfter hall, 229. is appoint- 
promife with the king, 290. his behaviour relative ed one of the regency of Edward VI. 288. difplaced 
to the coronation of prince Henry, 291. his trium- from the council board, 295° character of, 339. 
phal return into England, 292. he excommunicates thrown into the Tower, and a bill of attainder paft 
- prelates and others, ib. is affaflinated at the altar, in the houfe of peers againft him, 340. which is re- 
294. canonized by the pope, 297- the punifhment jeéted in the houfe of commons, ib. deprived of his 
of his marderers,, 318. his fhrine is held in great . bifhopric, 341. releafed from the Tower, on Mary’s 
veneration; iii, 221. how regarded by Henry VIII. acceflion, 352. re-inftited in his fee, 353- 
222. legend of, See St. Thomas. Sir Richard, carries to the French propofals 
aan Throcmorton, Sir John, tried, and condemned, iii. for an accommodation, ili. 24. ; 
. a 366. > : Torture, how ufual in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, IV. 
Prats ———_—-— Sir Nicholas, tried, and acquitted, iil. 719. Leasiess 
ie : 366. but re-committed to the Tower, ib. releafed, Tory and Whig, when, and how thefe diftin@tions arofe, 
rh 371s ambaflador at Paris, difcovers to Queen Eli- vie 316. : ; ; 
got Te > beth the hoftile intentions of the French, iv. 425. Tofii, duke of Northumberland, elder brother to Ha- 
age, in vain, makes applications to Mary Queen of Scots, rold, his cruelties, i. 126. he flies to the court of 
ue for a ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh, 43°. Baldwin, earl of Flanders, 127- infefts the coafts of 


his converfation, when alone, with Mary Queen of England, 134. defeated by Harold, ‘and flain in 


Scots 2, effec thereof, 433- orders Darnley, battle, 135- PSS 4 
sane allegiance, . to appear in England, 460. Tournaments. See Knight. one at Paris, in which the 


joins in an application to Queen Elizabeth, to de- king is flain, 1v. 415+ a; ee 
clare her fucceffor, 472- fent again into Scotland, -Toursay, a city 10 Flanders, defeription of, ii 178. 
to mediate between the Queen and the infurgents, clofely befieged by the Englifh, ib. ———, 
483. the purport of his remonftrance on that occa- negotiation, 179. arg se ey by Henry 
fion, ib. 484. fapports the mildeft propofals, and VIII. iii, go. reftored to France, 106. 


A nh bec Sete 
offers his miftrefs as gurantee of the accommodation,  Toutox, battle of, ii. 386. see 
3 Towns, cautionary, bound. to Queen Elizabeth, iv. 


Tillage flate of, in the reign of Edward II. ii. 153. in 552+ retained in her’ hands, greatly check the 


Me : 3 ‘ aA Wi rer of tl h, 662, delivered u 
qo e the reign of Henry VILL. iii. 258. : growing apes of the Dutch, 66 deliv Pp 
, a si : aaie-# 2 es Tages Lasse 

yori f - Tindal, fites 10 Antwerp, 31) 136. how employed by James I. Ve 55+ ee a 

at hae there, ib, how furnifhed with money to tranflate maritime, ordered to equip fhips, V. 152- 


the Scriptures, 187. how dangerous this work is to Townfend’s extract of fpeeches in the houfe, in Queen 


uf a ~~ the Roman faith, 1b Elizabeth’s reign, recapitulated, iv. 708 tO 712." 
He ; 7 : ITIP Do jntercel erte ~ ZBOs 2 
sll Tirrel, Sir James, undertakes the murder of Edward Fraguaire, earl of, intercepts a letter, ve 230° effets 
nt VY, and his brother, the duke of York, ii. 423. of, 231. = 
at lege ee, Tude> 
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tory of them, 37. after the defeat of its prince 
Llewellyn, itis annexed to the Englifh crown, 67. na- 
tives of, are obliged to make fausfaction for incur- 
fions, 196. Gilendour’s infurre€tion there, ii. 286. 
that rebel enters into a league with the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, againft Henry IV. 287. the great 
jurifdiétions there, are abolifhed, and authority 
of the king’s courts extended into that principality, 
ili: 200.  ftate of its clergy under the republic, vi. 


Webs, prince of, Edward, eldeft fon of Edward Ill, is 
Jeft guardian of the realm during his father’s abfence 
in France, ii, 175. afterwards, in another journey, 
goes to France with his father, 192. 18 made a 
knight, 193. commands the firft line of his father’s 
forces at the battle of Crecy, 195. his gallant beha-» 
viour there, 198. the motto of his creft, how, and 
on what occafion there got, 199. _ his warlike ope- 
rations -at the head of an army in France, 209. he 
penetrates into the heart of France, 211. prepares 
for battle with the French king, 212. difcomfits, 
and makes him a prifoner, 213. receives him cour- 
teoufly, 214. prefents his royal prifoner to his father 
in London, 215. reftores the banifhed king of Caf- 
tile, 226. opprefes his fabjeéts of the dutchy of Aqui- 
taine, ceded to him by his father, 227. his 
reply to the fummons of the French king, 229. his 
growing infirmities render him anfit for military 
fervice, ib. his death, 230. and character, 231. 

Waller, Edmund, his confpiracy, Vv. 351+ his. punifh- 
ment, 352. : 

Sir William, general in the parliament’s army, 
charaéter of, v. 342. and atts of valour, ib. he 
is routed at Roundway down, 345. re-employed, 
353. defeats a party of the king’s at Cherrington, 
368, is repulfed at Cropey bridge, 372. joins 
iiffex and Middleton, and attacks the king at New- 
bury, 373. ‘regards with horror the fcheme of the 
independents, and promotes a plan of accommoda~ 
tion, 376. refigns his command, 380. enters into 
a con{piracy againit the protector, vi. 86. 

Waller, poet, chara&er of, vi. 127. 

Walling ford-boufe, a cabal of, vi. 95. 

Waijingham, countenances puritans, iv. 509. ambaf- 
fador at Paris, difcovers to Queen Elizabeth, the du- 
plicity of that court, 541. is ordered to concert 
with the French ambaflador, the terms of the mar- 
riage contra€t between the Queen and the duke of 
Anjou, 565. what information he receives before 
the terms are fettled, 566, 567. how therein inter- 

rupted by the varying refolutions of the Queen, 56-. 
he difcovers an extreme averfion to the marriage, 
5€8. is fent ambaffador into Scotland, 575. diico- 
vers con{piracies againft Queen Elizabeth, 576. con- 
cludes a tfeaty at Edinburgh, 591. his advice to 
king James, then king of Scotland, 592.. difcovers 
Babington’s confpiracy, 596, 597. his politic beha- 
viour to Babington, 598. urges an open trial of 


Queen Mary, 599. copies of Mary’s letters, which 
he had intercepted, taken out of his office, and pro- 
duced on her trial, 603. his character greatly relied 
on in that cafe, 605. fpeech of, on Mary’s trial, 
fo7. thé character that princefs gives of him, ib. 
his judicious letter to Thurleftan, after Mary’s exe- 
cution, 625. he oppofes an improvement in the re- 
venue, 730. 

Walter, archbifhop of Rouen, is appointed by Richard 
I. counfellor to Longchamp, but dares not produce 
his commiffion, i. 341. is made jufticiary of the 
kingdom, in the room of Longchamp, 342, _ difap~ 
points pope John’s treafonable defigns againft Rich- 
ard, 347. accompanies Queen Eleanor toGermany, 
when going to relieve Richard, 349. ; 

Walton Church, the fingular behaviour of a preacher 
there, vi. 8. 

Waltheof, earl of, rebels againft William the Conque- 
ror, 177. fubmits, 178.  difcovers in confeflion to 
Lanfranc, a new confpiracy of. Norman barons, 188. 
afterwards goes to Normandy, and there difcovers it 
to the Conqueror, 189. is put to death, 190. 

Warbec, Perkin, hiftory of, and reception from the 
dutchefs of Burgundy, iii. 34. is fent into Portugal, 
where he remains for a year, ib. aflumes the name 
of Rithard Plantagenet, and is avowed by the dutch- 
efs of Burgundy, and others, 35. and by many of 
the Englifh nobility, 36. the impoftor is difcovered 
- by Henry VII. 37. and many of his aflociates in 
England executed on that account, ib. 38. lord 
Stanley executed on that account, 38. the effect of 
this execution on the nation, and on the other con- - 
fpirators, 39, he anchors on the coaft with feveral 
followers, but dares not land, 40. goes to the court 
of Scotland with grand recommendations, 43. where 
he is married to lady Catherine Gordon, a near-kinf- 
woman of james IV. ib. a Scots invafion of Eng- 
land, in his favour, is repulfed, 47. is tequefted by 
the king to depart Scotland, 48. invades England, 
49. is taken prifoner, together with his fpoufe, 50. 
imprifoned, and breaks prifon, ib. taken and exe- 
cuted, 51» 

Wardjbips, origin of, i. 410. a law regulating them, 
iii. 200. a full explanation of their natufe, iv. 722. 
annulled, v. 16 ; 

Warbam, archbifhop. of Canterbury, charafter of, iii. 
98. he refigns the great feal, which is eotreded 
with Wolfey, ib. he ventures to inform the king of 
Wolfey’s ufurpations} to8. gives his opinion againft 
the legality of the king’s marrige, 153. his autho- 
rity as co-legate with Cranmer in this affair, is «re- 
voked, 155. his death, 174. 

Warrenne, earl of, joins prince Edward in fupport of 
the roya’ caufe, ii, 39. upon the lofs of the batle 
of Lewis, flies beyond the feas, 43. returns, aod 
fignalifes himfelf againft the Scots, g6. is made go- 
vernor of Scotland, 97. mafches againft the Scots 
revolters, headed by Wallace, 109, is defeated, 

and 
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and forced to leave Scotland, 110; joins the Lanca- over the plague with it, ib. is with others added to 
ftrian party againft Gavafton, 131. the privy-council, when the affair of Mary Queen of 
Warfau, battle of, vi. 63. Scots comes before it, 498. 
W’arwic, is obliged to raife the fiege of Montargis in Warwic, a general in the parliament's army, regards 
i France, ii. 332. appointed governor of all the with horror the fcheme of the independents, v. 376. 
It French provinces a little before his death, 352. and refigns his command, 380. . 
13 another, condemned by the peers, but pardon- Weir, trial of, vi. 345. 
ed by the king, iii, 262. Went-worth, Patil, his pathetic fpeech-in the houfe of 
another, one of the greateft noblemen in the commons, iv. 562. 
kingdom, iii. 361. ftiled king-maker, 362. his Peter, his fpeech in the houfe, breathing 
numerous retainers, ib. is invited to court, but on liberty, ‘iv. 525. his premeditated harangue in 
the road, hearing his enemies defigns againft him, © that houfe, 555. queftioned in the ftar chamber on 
retires to his government of Calais, 375- comes that fubje@, 556. reftored to his liberty and feat 
back, but foon flies again to his government, 376. in the houfe, ib. 557. queries of, touching liberty,- 
brings over to London a choice body of veterans, 610. is committed to the Fleer, for indecent 
but is forced again to fly back to his government,. —_fpeeches in the lroufe, 654, releafed, and how, 
377. lands again in England, and in.a battle at 655. 
a Northampton, takes the king, Henry VI. prifoner, .—— Sir Thomas, his behaviour in the houfe, v. 163, 
fon ib. is defeated by the Queen at St. Albans, 381. 169. he is-created ear Strafford, 192. See Strafford. 
it and- attainted, 383. jointly with Edward IV. de- Weffex, a kingdom formed in Britain, i. 37. hiftory 
ie, feats the Yorkifts at Touton, 386. is fent to Paris, of, till the crown defcends to Egbert, ib, to 40." 
omen to negotiate a marriage between the king anda prin- lineage of that monarch, 41. in his reign, all the 
; A. cefs of France, 393+ is greatly difgufted with-the other kingdoms are united with this, 42. 
cc king’s marriage with Jane Gray, 394. aflociates Wefminfler, a fynod there, i. 253. which fummons 
ones with himfelf, the duke of Clarence, 395. continues the king to appear before them, ib. further pro- 
bent in truft ander the king, 398. :rebels againft him, ceedings of, ib. 254. a great commotion between 
é a 399. on his withdrawing to, France, is denied jts inhabitants, and‘thofe of London, ii. 9. 


accefs at Calais, 400, enters into a confederacy Wiiphalia, treaty of, vis 62. — 
with the French king, 401. returns to England at Wheat, low value of, inthe reign of Henry I. i, 1615 


the head of French forces, 402- becomes matter of value of, in the reign of Henry IIT. ii. 556 price: 
the kingdom; 403. caufes Henry VI. to be pro- of, during a famine, 152. See Vieres. 


claimed king, 404. marches, to the North, toen-. Whig and Tory. See Tory and Whig. 
counter Edward 1V. 406. is fain at the battle of White, Thomas, his extraordinary good fortune in tak- 
Barnet, 408. ing Spanifh prizes, iv. 653. 

imprifoned in the Tower, iii. 4. taken out, Whitebread, trial of, vi. 306. - 

and led in proceffion through the ftreetsof London,. Whitelocke’s account of the conferences sat Uxbridge, v.- 


14. executed, 52. 340. his fpeech in the houle of commons, previous 
——— created, ili. 289... attends, and.commands to the new model, 379. 

under Somerfet the protector, in the Scots invafion, Wibba, fon-of Crida, founds the kingdom of Mercia, 
i 300, is left there commander in chief, when the i. 33. See Mercias ; ; ; 
; protector returns to, London, 304." inflames the Wicklg, John, a fecular prieft, begins to preach refor- 

quarrel between the protector and his brother, lord mation doétrines, ii. 276. is fcreened from’the pro- 
<q + 7 hiff 7: ¥ > " 
i Seymour, and bears the firkt rank among the protec- fecution. of the bifhop of London, by the duke of 
: < + ; ; 9 er QT 4; i. f bal } Sta =Q ’ 
i tor’s counfellors, 313+. .15 fent. againft an infurrec- Lancatter, 277: palfty, 278,- two of 
: tion in Norfolk, 323. meets. wjth a junto at Ely- his moit: eminent are burnt in Germany, 

houfe, who.aflume the power. of the council, and B200 ee ee nes 

-4 } t¢ j 4 iy the evle , 212 > b 
}. force Somerfet to refign the protectorfhip, 327: now Walter, the Moneyle s, who, i. 212, he becomes a 
at the head of.the council, re-admits Somerfetinto. ~*- leader of the crufades, ib. z= , ; ; 
i) 3 it, 328: is embarrafled with difficulties in the ad- Wadred, king of Kent; a hiftory of’ his: pofterity, 1. 
328. Js arraffe 


+ 


inift-ati ; ains fteady in promoting the 28 
minift:ation, 329, remains fteady in promoung the 2 
: F 2 rt af Oe Fae ea ae : a ay — 
reformation, and .aétuates a proiecuuon ageintt Wald, Serjeant, fpeech of, in Laud’s cafe, -v. 387-0 
Weld of Landisferne, appeals to’ Rome, 1. 


Gardiner, 330. is created duke of Northumberland. red, andis . 

See Northumberland. 43s &. of this appeal; 44. his merits, 
Co Orthey (ane, tf 1 
fon of the former, called. by this title, is taken 45% hy eel ; 

into cuftody, ii, 351. but his life is fpared,.352- Waikiam, duke of Normandy, his: hiftory, i. 99: he 
: in Queen Elizabeth's reign, makes himfelf matter “is facceeded by Richard his fon, ib. the con- 
of Havre de Grace, iv. 455- capitulates and with- nexion of his family with the. English crown, how 

; draws his army to. England, 450. which brings formed,.-ib. Se 
Vou. VI . ne. Williams , 

— . . 
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Wikiam, natural fon of duke Richard, becomes duke of 
Normandy, i, 122. hiftory of, ib, he vifits Ed- 
ward the Confeffor, who thinks of adopting him, 
and declaring him his fucceffor, 123. his negotia- 
tions with Harold, fon and fucceffor of ear} God- 
win, about his fucceflion to the Englifh crown, 124, 

5. gives his daughter in marriage to Harold, 
125. his meafures are defeated with Harold, who 
now openly afpires to the fucceflion, which is in- 
tended by Edward, to be difpofed of to the Nor- 
man, 127. on Edward’s death, Harold, in contra- 
dition to: his engagement with the Norman, fteps 
into «pofieflion of the Englifh throne, 128. which 
is inftantly claimed by the duke of Normandy, and 
refufed to be furrendered by Harold, 129. his re- 
folutionthereon, how founded, to invade England, 
130, 131. the encouragement he met with in this 
undertaking, from his neighbours, 132. his great- 
eft difficulty towards this enterprife, is got over, 
133. an account of the duke’s mighty fleet and 
army, 134. he encourages Tofti, Harold’s elder 
brother, to infeft the Englifh coafts, ib. his failors 
terrified with ‘contrary winds, defpair of fuccefs, 
135. his alacrity On landing in England, 136, the 
behaviour of \his troops on that occafion, 137. he 
gives battle to Harold, 138. routs his army, and 
flays him in battle, 139. the behaviour of his 
troops after the battle, 140. the confternation of 
the Englith, occafioned by this vi€tory, 164. his 
meafures after the battle, 165. he is defired by 
the Englifh nobility, to accept the crown, 166. he 
accepts it, and is crowned, ib, 167. a tumult 
happens at his coronation, 167. he receives the 
fubmiflion of the nobility prefent at his coronation, 
168. his adminiftration at the commencement of 
his reign, 169. carries with him into Normandy, 
the Englifh nobility, 170. in his abfence, difcon- 
tents arife among the Englifh, ib. infurre@ions 
follow, 171. he. haftens back to England, 172. 
quells the infurrections there, 173. fupprefles new 
infurreGtions there, 178. cruelties of, 179. he in- 
troduces the feudal law into England, 180.  endea- 
vours to abolifh the Englith language, 184. his ex- 
ceflive cruelties in England, 186. he fupprefies a 
rebellion in Maine, a county of France, 187. dur- 
ing his abfence in France, his Norman barons con- 
{pire against him, ib, he receives notice of this 
confpiracy, from earl Waltheof’s wife, 188. and 
from the earl, who came over to Normandy for that 
purpofe, 189. he returns to England, and punithes 
the confpirators, ib. returns to Normandy, 1go. 
his proceedings there, and differences with the pope, 
192. he refides fome years in Normandy, 193. 
his eldeft fon Robert rebels againit him, 194. is 
reconciled to him, ig5. and carried with him into 
England, ib, caufes a new foreft to be made at 
Winchefter, 197. punithes his uterine brother, 
Odo, bithop of Baieux, 198. makes ‘war with 


E X! . 
France, ib. his death, 199. and immenfe gifts, 


05. 

Wile, firnamed Rufus, his acceffion to the crown, - 
ji. 203. his character, 204. a confpiracy is formed 
againft him, which is fupprefled, ib. 205. he grows 
tyrannical in England, 205. invades Normandy, 
206, -and comes to an accommodation with his 
brother, Robert, duke of Normandy, ib.  affifts 
Robert to reduce their younger brother, Henry, 207. 
dete&ts a confpiracy of his barons againft him, and 
punifhes the confpirators, 208. obtains a mortgage 
of Normandy, 213. his indifference about religion, 
2t4. difpofes of the primacy of Canterbury, to 
Anfelm, abbot of Bec in Normandy, ib. preys 
on the ecclefiaftical benefices, 215. quarrels with 
Anfelm, 216. fupprefles new infurrections in Nor- 
mandy, 217. is wounded there, ib. agrees for a 
mortgage of Guiénne and-Poittou, 215. is flain 
by accident, ib. charaéter of, 219. a recapitula- 
tion of his moft remarkable enterprifes, ib. 

— only fon of Henry I. is contrafted to the 
daughter of Fulk, count of Anjou, i, 238. ree 
cognifed fucceflor to the crown of England, 239. 
perifhes at fea, 240. his fentiments of the natives of 
England, ib. : 

of Eynsford, a military tenant of Henry Il. is 
excommunica‘ed without the king’s confent, i. 274. 
and by his order abfolved, 275. 

king of Scotland, joins in a confederacy with 
the French king, and Henry II's fon, againft Henry 
Il. i: 309. See Scotland. 

prince of Orange, fixes his refidence in the 
Low-Countries, iv. 548. an account of, and how 
engaged againft the duke of Alva, 549. See 
Orange. : 

Williams, bithop of Lincoln, his charaéter, v. 200. his 
fate in the ftar-chamber, 209. 

another, his cafe, vi. 266. 

Willis, Sir Richard, trufted by all the royalifts, is cor- 
rupted by Cromwell, vi. 74. he difcovers to the 
protector, the confpiracies of the royalifts, 86. 
ferves the rump parliament in the fame quality, 


Soe 
Willoughby, lord, fent to aid the French king, iv. 
Shoe" * : 


» Sir Robert, is created lord Brooke, iii. 9. 
commaiids in an expedition again Brittany, 27. 
Wimbledon, vifcount, his expedition againft Spain, v. 


143: 

Winchefter, bithop of, and tardinal, legitimated fon of 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, obtains from the 
parliament, the cuftody of the perfon of Henry VI. 
a minor, ii. 323. his charaéter, and difputes with 
the duke of Glocefter, 331. lands at Calais in 
France, with an army deftined for a crufade, 343. 
which he lends to his nephew the duke of Bedford, 
ib. in vain mediates a reconciliation betweenthe 
dukes of Bedford and Burgundy, 347. by the pro- 

tector’s 
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¢e®tor’s commiffion, attends the congrefs at Arras, that dignity, ib. his fpeech in the houfe of com- 
348. leaves it, 349. prevails againit the duke of mons, 128. is again difappointed of the papacy, 
Glocefter in council, 553. connects himfelf with the 129. influences the king to conclude a treaty with 
Queen of Henry VI. 355. and with others, re- France againft the Emperor, 134. inflames the 
folves on the duke of Glocefter’s ruin, ib. furvives king againit the emperor, 137. and advifes him to 
the duke of Glocefter only fix weeks, 356, his im- conclude a new treaty with France againft the em- 
menfe fortune, 383. peror, 138. reteives a large prefent from the 
Winchefter, difhop of, fecretary, favourite with Henry regent of France, 139. becomes generally odious, 
VIII. iii. 70, introduces Wolfey to the favour of 140. and is reproved by the king, ib. a large 
the king, 85. refigns the feals, and retires, 98. revenue is ftipulated for him out of Naples, if con- 
Windebank, fecretary of archbifhop Laud, flies beyord quered, 145. he fortifies the king’s {cruples about 
the feas, v. 249. his marriage, 151- is appointed, in conjunction 
Windham, Six James, tried, condemned, and executed, with the archbifhop of Canterbury, a commiflioner 
iii, 53. i to examine the validity of the king’s marriage, 153. 
Mr. his behaviour to Charles II. after the by a new commiffion, Campeggio is joined with him 
battle of Worcefter, vi. 31. in that affair, 155. the King and Queen prefent 
Wine licences, a monopoly of them, granted by Queen themfelves before Wolfey and Campeggio, fitting in 
Elizabeth, iv. 691. renewed by James I vi- 94 judgment, 157, procedure in that caufe, till itisevok- 
Windfor Palace, when, and by whom built, il. 235- ed to Rome, 158, 159. Wolfey forefees the writ of 
: Wifbart, a noted Scots reformer, hiftory of, iil. 297- evocation to be the fore-runner of his. ruin, 159. 
. his execution, and prophecy concerning cardinal his deftruétion is refolved on by the king, and the 
Beaton, 298. how fulfilled, 1b. 299. great feal is taken from him, 160. his plate and * 
Wittenagemot, 2 Saxon court, i. 143. its conftituent furniture are feized, ib. a long charge is voted 
members, and power, 144 to 146. againft him by the houfe of peers, 161. he is 
Witchcraft and Enchantments, a ftatute againit them, iv. pardoned, and his plate and furniture are reftored, 
453: 162. he is arrefted, in order to take his trial, 
: Wolf, king of Mercia, his hiftory, i. 33- his tranf- 169. _ his dying advice to the conftable of the Tower, 
aétions with the king of Northumberland, and ib. his death, 170. 
death, 34. Wool, a duty granted on exportation of, ii. 176, price of, 
Woolley, his influencing fpeech in parliament, iv. 641. in the reign of Edward fil. 221. ftaple of, fixed, 
Wolfey, a favourite of Henry VIL. a hiftory of him, iti. 23g. an aid in wool, granted to the king, 263. 
84: is recommended to the favour of Henry Vill. duties on exportation, granted to the king for life, 


by the bifhop of Winchefter, 85. charaéter of, 86. 310. 
he gains the king’s confidence, ib. is made arch- Worcefler, battle of, Vi. 29. 
bifhop ‘of York, and permitted to unite with that ——— earl of, created, ill. 93. 


fee, the fee of Durham, 97. his pride and avarice, ib. = ———-— marquis of, the laft of the party of king Charles 
98. he obtains the feals, 98. enjoys, without a rival, I. in England, v. 412- ae 
the king’s favour, ib. is difgufted at the French king,  Worjbip, public, a law regulating it, ill. 300, and againft 
103. effectually courted by him, 105. obtains for that abfenters from it, iv. 043. & 
monarch, reftitution of Tournay, 106. is appointed Wotton, doétor, Englith ambaffador at Paris, concludes 
legate of Rome, 107- and ereéts his legatine a peace with France, iv. 415. in Scotland, con- 
court, ib, appoints a perfon of a f{candalous life, cludes a treaty with the French, whereby they eva- 
to be judge of that court, 108. grows more cau- cuate Scotland, 427~ charatter, and _hiltory of, 
tious in his behaviour, by reafon of coniplaints 590. is fent again into Scotland, and why, ib. 
brought again him to the king, ib. advifes the returns haftily, without taking leave of the Scots 
king to agree to an interview with the French king, king, ib. 591. : 
110. is courted by the emperor in perfon, 111. Wounds, prices of, fixed, i. 157- “4 

who flatters him with the hope of the papal dignity, Wriothefley, made chancellor of England, ii. 272. 

fa jb. he regulates the ceremonial obferved at the his extraordinary cruelty to a young lady, fuffering 
meeting of the Englifh and French kings, ib. . at- for her religion, 273. his character, 288... he op- 
tends the king in a vifit to the emperor, 113. where pofes the election of a protector, ib. is created earl 
he is again flattered with the promife of the empe- of Southampton, 259. See Southampton. - 
ror’s intereft in his favour, in cafe of avacancy.in Wyat, Sir Thomas, a curious letter {ent to him, con- 

= the papal chair, ib. mediates ineffeCtually, between cerning the difpute between Heory ay Ii. and 

2 the Emperor and the French king, t14, I'S. Lambert, iil, 229. he raifes an infurrection again{l 

be his uncontroulable power in England, 115. _ he Jueen Mary of England, 362. which is fuppiefled, 

caufes the duke of Buckingham to be forfeited, and he condemned, and executed, 363. 

K ee | eg 3 difappointed of the papal chair, ina - an ee of, vi. 45.8 

he. again flattered by the emperor, with the hope of | - 

ve 
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ELVERTON, a member of the houfe of com- 
mons, enforces in a ftudied harangue, the prin- 
ciples of liberty, iv. 522, 523. 

York City, ftate of, at the conqueft, i, 149. primate 
of, crowns the conqueror, 167. fee of, declared 
fubject to that of Canterbury, 183. county of, pro- 
vides a guard for king Charles I. v. 325. 

=——— duke of, uncle of Richard II. his character, 
ii. 242, differs with his brother the duke of Lan- 
cafter, 258. in the abfence of Richard II he is 
left guardian of the realm, 267. joins his nephew’s 
party, ib. 


‘= another, is appointed to fucceed the duke of 


Bedford in his command in France, ll. 350, an ac- 
count of his adminiftration there, 351. refigns the 
command to the earl of Warwic, 352. and on his 
death, refames it, ib. an account of his partizans, 
362. he is abfent in Ireland, during Cade’s infur- 
reGtion, 366. on his return, fees the’ neceflity of 
fetting up his pretenfions to the crown, 368. the 
topics of his partizans, 369. the fuccefs of his firft 
armament, 372. he is made by the parliament, 
protector of the kingdom, 373. he takes the king 
prifoner at St. Albans, 374. is divefted of his. au- 
thority, by the houfe of peers, 375. demands the 
judgment on the houfe of peers, on the validity of 
his .claim to the crown, 378. marches againft the. 
Queen inthe North, 379. is defeated, and flain in 
battle, 380. 

~——- fon of the former, defeats a party of ‘the 
Queen’s troops, headed by. the earl of Pembroke, 
ii. 380. colleéts the remains. of Warwic’s army, 
and advances to- London, 381.. there aflumes the 
name of. kiog, and is promoted to the royal dignity, 
by a popular eleétion, 382. See Edward IV. 

-——— fon of Charles I. goes to York with his father, 
v. 321. vifits him at Reading, 426. makes his 
efcape over fea, 456. enters into the Spanifh fer- 
vice, vi. 84. returns with theking, 117. affumes 


the command of the fleet, as lord high admiral, ib.. 


beats the Duzch fleet, commanded by Obdam and 
Tromp, 164. upon the dutchefles death, dec'ares 
himfelf a roman. catholic, 209. beats the Datch 
fleet at Solebiy, 217. is fet afide from being admi- 
ral, by the indu'gence being revoked, 231. mar- 
ried to a priocefs of the houfe of Modena, 234. 
prefented by the earl of Shaftfbury, to the grand 
jury of Middlefex, as a popifh recufant convict, 317. 
a bill is brought into the houfe of commons, to ex. 
clude him from the fucceflion, 302. the exclufion 
bill is renewed in the houfe of commons, 320, patt 
in that houfe, 324. rejected in the houfe of peers, 
ib} “he is appointed a commiffioner to a Scots par- 
liament, 343. his adniiniftration in Scotland, 345. 
he iw reflored to the office of lord high-admiral, 
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without taking the teft, 367. fucceeds to his bro- 
ther in the throne, 373. levies the cuffoms and 
excife, granted his brother, during life only, 374. 
calls a parliament, 376. his fpeech-in parliament, 
377. he obtains for his life, the revenues fettled 
on his brother, 379. and further fupplies, ib. fup- 
prefles Monmouth’s infurrection, 382. caufes him 
to be beheaded, 333. fuffers great inhumanities to 
be committed, 384. becomes odious to the nation, 
387. re-aflembles his parliament, 388. declares 
his intention to purfue arbitrary meafures, 389. an- 
fwers an addrefs of his houfe of commons in a 
furly manner, ib, orders a feigned aétion to be 
brought againft Sir Edward Hales, in order to try 
the difpenfing power of the crown, 392. brings 
four popifh lords into the privy-council, 396. 
lodges the fupreme authority in Ireland, in the 
hands of a papift, ib. introduces a Jefuit into his: 
privy-council, 397, commands the Bifhop of Lon- 
don to fufpend doétor Sharp, for preaching a- 
gaint popery, 398. iflucs a commiffion, for a 
high’ commiffion court, 399. caufes a fofpenfion to 
be pronounced in that court, again{t the bifhop of 
London and Dr. Sharp, ib. by a proclamation, 
fufpends all. the penal laws, 403. puts’ papiits in 
poffeffion of the fovereign power in Ireland, 402. 
fends an ambaflador to Rome, and receives a nuntio 
from thence, 433. by mandate, recommends a 
friar to the degree of mafter of arts, in Magdalen- 
college, 405. expels the prefident of that college, 
and all the fellows but two, for difobedience, 405. 
publithes a fecond proclamation, fufpending all 
the penal Jaws, and orders it to be read in all the 
churches, 407.  canfes fix bifhops to be imprifoned, 
for non-compliance, 408. orders all the reft of, the 
clergy to be profecuted, 410. his Queen is brought 
to bed of a fon, foon afterwards, named James, 411. 
he rejects the offers. of France, to aflift him againft 
his fubjeéts and the prince of Orange, 420, ‘finds, 
by: an experiment, that his army difapproves of his 
meafures, 422. he retracts all his meafures, ib. his 
army deferts to the prince of Orange, 425.. he is de- 
ferted by the princefs Ann, and prince George, 426. 
fends off the Queen, and the infant prince, to France, 
429. withdraws from St. James’s in the night time, 
ib. is feized at Feverfham, 430. returns to White- 
+a 4312. fets fail for France, 432. character of, 
ib. 

York; New, or New York, taken by the Enghih, . vi. 
162. yielded to them by treaty, 177: 


2» 
ULESTEIN, commiffion of, in England, vi. 
417. his commifiion from the Englifh, to the 


prince of Orange, ib. the meflage he carried from 
the prince of Orange, to king James II. 4316 
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